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NOTES OF AN ASCENT OF THE MOUNTAIN KINA-BALOW. 


I sailed from Labuan in a native prahu belonging to Nakodah 
Galore, a wealthy native merchant of Labuan, on the morni 
of the 21st Fe ms , 1851. we were See a a but little 
progress against the heavy sea contrary wind o north-east 
monsoon, so that it za fe m. of the 24th before we reached the 
mouth of the Kimanis, a distance of about forty miles.—The sea 
was breaking quite across the bar at the mouth of this small 
river, but we entered in a large canoe on the western or lee side 
of it, and at high water a boat drawing about six feet might 
possibly get in. The river is fresh and small, probably about 20 
yards across ; its banks are exceedingly pretty, and the village, 
which is about 4 miles from the entrance, embowered in groves of 
all kinds of tropical fruit trees and beautified by Erythrina and 
other gaudy flowering shrubs. Fecding in the pastures on the 
river were large herds of cattle and water buffaloes in 
excellent condition, and the whole of the village and its neigh- 
Lourhood had an air of comfort and prosperity very unusual with 
towns so near the capital Bruni. The state of security which 
has produced this agreeable picture, is peels owing to the 
wise measures and firm character of the chief, the Orang Kaya 
Iamit, who thongh paying the tribute established by ancient 
custom, invariably, and for the most part successfully, resists all 
irregular imposts and the frequent attempts ut extortion practised 
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the indigent and unscrupulous Rajahs of Bruni. Bein 
cP os to pays the aaa I Seoll ok a fw hours in the 
interesting place, which has been the scene where several struggles 
for supremacy amongst the rulers of Borneo have been terminated 
by the death of the unsuccessful aspirant. The grave of Pangeran 
sup overlooks the village, and those of several other similarly 
ambitious and unfortunate chiefs of Bruni were pointed out to 
me. I of course had but few opportunities of conversation with 

the natives in so short a stay, yet as they had for some da 
expected a visit from me, a good many Dusuns from the neigh- 
bouring villages were collected together at the Orang Kaya’s 
house, on my arrival. I saw also some Muroots, as the up country 
Dyaks are called by the Borneons, in the village. They are the 
same race of people and speak the same language, the Dusuns 
being more civilized, by their closer counection with the Borncons 
and dressing after the Malay mode, while the Muroots adhere to 
the primitive scanty dress and customs and maintain the inde- 
—— of their ancestors. The term Idaan is used by the 
jows to designate both these divisions of the Dyak race of Borneo. 
Well authenticated traditions prove that formerly the people of 
this river were possessed of a maritime enterprize very unusual in 
their race, their trading voyages having extended to Java and 
other distant countries. So recently as 1848, three men of this 
river made an overland journey to Kina-Batangan, a large river on 
the eastern coast of the island, an enterprize which were an European 
to undertake he would have some difficulty in getting natives to 
follow him. They of course passed to the south of the mountain 
Kina-Balow and described the country they traversed as undu- 
lating and covered with forest, extremely populous and the people 
hospitable ond kind, and pressing for a renewal of their visit. 
Beads and brass-wire, the only goods they had with them, were 
eagerly purchased at an enormous profit by the ignorant aborigines, 
who gave in exchange bird’s nests, bees’ wax and camphor. A 
large increase has lately taken place in this river in the 
cultivation of pepper, stimulated by a recent rise in its value 
and by the facilities afforded for its disposal by the establish- 
ment of Labuan. Formerly, however, their great staple was 
cotton, which they exported in large quantities to China and Java. 
To this cultivation they would readily return, were a market for it 
re-opened, as will probably be the case at Labuan, where, I was 
informed, ship 1} of it would be delivered by the Dusuns at a 
rice considerably under 1d per pound. Samples of the Kappas 
Sussun, which I saw, aupharerol excellent quality and long staple. 
The river Kimanis is interesting to Englishmen as bei the west- 
ern limit of the grant of territory, made by the Sultan of Sooloo 
in the last century to the East India Company, through Dalrym- 
ple, the particulars of which are well known to all the inhabitants 
of the coast, most of whom would be delighted if our government 
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would avail itself of its rights, they having already experienced 
in their greater security and agree. 88 prosperity, the benefits of 
wy ho omg influence in their neighbo from the settlement 
of Labuan. 

On the 26th, we entered soon after noon the mouth of the Tawar-an 
river, which, like that of Kimanis and most others on the coast, 
is obstructed by a bar, having the deepest water to leeward. 
Immediately inside the bar the water is fresh, even at this, the 
drvest season of the year. During the rainy months the floods from 
Kina Balow, and the mountains of the interior, cause a body of 
fresh water to be carried uncontaminated some miles out to sea. 
The river is about twice the size of that of Kimanis, and its banks 
low and covered with reeds for about six miles for its mouth. 
Inshore of the reeds we observed numbers of cocoanut trees, 
marking the sites of the former villages of the Illanuns, who 
having originally settled here, were expelled by the natives about 
twelve years ago, their kidnapping propensitics having made them 
undesirable neighbours. These gentlemen are those subsequently 
driven out, under the orders of Sir Thomas Cochrane, in 1846, 
from the rivers Tampasuk and Pandassan, where they had retired, 
und who now carry out an extensive system of pirac from the 
river Tuanku, on the east coast of Bornco, to the total destruction 
of the commerce of the neighbouring seas. We remained for the 
evening ut the house of a Dusun, who hud been converted to 
Islamism, being the only one of his race in the river who had 
embraced the faith of Mahomet. On walking into the interior, 
we found numbers of Dusun houses on the river bank, embowered 
in orchards of trees, and each surrounded by a en of vegetables 
and sugar cane. Unlike the less civilized Dyaks, these people 
prefer to live in detached houses instead of under a common roof. 
All kinds of mepers of my intentions in visiting the river, had 
been industriously circulated by the Borneons and Bajows, the 
least of which were that I was going to take forcible possession 
of the country, so that at first I could scarcely approach any of the 
wople. When, however, they saw that I was spparently a more 

armless animal than they had been taught to suppose, they 
changed their minds, and on the 27th, I had « numerously attended 
levee of all the people in the neighbourhood. The deer 
of these islands is abundant in the neighbourhood of my host Um- 
bui’s house, situated about six miles from the mouth of the river. 

_On the afternoon of the 3rd of March, I found myself at the 
village of Bawang, on the right or eastern bank of the Tawar-an 
river, about 16 miles from its mouth, and on the morning of the 
4th, we started inland towards Kina Balow, about which I bad 
been unable to get any information that could be at all relied on. 
This is the more remarkable, »s members of a tribe called Ko- 
hom, represented as living at its base, are in the habit of making 
occasional visits to Bawang for the purpose of disposing of tobacce, 
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which they are said to grow of an excellent quality. A Bajow man 
had been hired as a guide to a village called Bungol, which he 
represented as about a day’s journey on this side of Kohom. The 
Dusuns of Bawang oad, all other places in sight of the t 
mountain, even as far as Kimanis, implicitly believe that after death 
they will be all translated to its top, to join the congregated thou- 
sands of those who have preceded them as inhabitants of these 
wilds. A belief similar to this I have invariably found prevalent 
es all the Dyak tribes of Borneo wherever I have travelled. 
The highest mountain known to them is invariably pointed out as 
the residence of the departed of their race, who it would appear, 
instead of nectar and ambrosia, delight in abundance of a species 
of mushroom or toadstool, specimens of which were pointed out 
to me as their favorite food. The old man in whose house I spent 
the night at Bawang said he had been to Balambaigan when the 
English were there. This must have been during the Company's 
last occupation of the island, as the old gentleman, though apparent- 
ly very for a Dyak, could not be above sixty-two years of age. 
Our lay for about a mile parallel with the river, when it 
turned suddenly up the steep end of a sandstone ridge to the 
eastward, but before ascending this we halted to collect and 
number the people. Our y proved to consist in all of forty- 
two persons. The Orang Kaya of Kimanis was director in chief 
of the caravan, under him were the Datu Pangeran of Menkabong, 
a celebrated old pirate, formerly a scourge of the neighbourhood 
of Singapore, but now retired from this enterprizing profession, 
and the _ Fishers Denda, ~ Dusun = of Tamparulli, 
a ty vill ow Bawang, and the man o! test influence 
ithe viens The mot! following was compo of Bajows, 
Borneons and Dusuns, with here and there a stray China and 
Manila man. The ridge of decaying sandstone which we had 
ascended was covered with lalang grass having been recently used 
as paddy grounds by the Dusuns. The soil was a — orange 
colored loam. At nine A. mM. we had attained an elevation of 
2,000 feet, after which we followed the narrow ridge, at about this 
height, in an E. to E. S. E. direction for about miles, until 
we reached some detached houses belonging to a tribe called Si 
Nilu. We had previously left a pak to the right, about a mile 
behind us, leading to the village of the Tagoh Dusuns, which we 
saw below us on a spur of the ridge, and where the Datu Maha- 
raja made a visit, returning to us with a detachment of Dusun 
recruits for our expedition, who were enlisted for a certain quantity 
of cloth and beads. Judging from those we saw, the Nilu Dusuns 
seem miserably poor and their houses very filthy. They are said 
to be numerous but much scattered. “We could get nothi 

from them in the way of provisions but a few cocoanuts | 
kaladi (Arum) roots on which we break , after which again 
pushing on and ascending we reached the highest part of the dge 
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about noon, at a point called Tinkabang, where the barometer stood 
at 27,704. During our morning’s walk we had fine views 
over the level country between this range and the sea, the coast 
being distant about 18 miles and the ranges of hills nearly 
all running apparently parallel to it. In N. E., we saw 
luinly the Mantanane Islands and to the northward the little 
let of Mengalong, together with a large extent of coast line, 
embracing the courses of the many rivers having their rise in the 
mountain and neighbouring hills. To the southward or inland, 
our view was obstructed, the Tawaran river was running along the 
narrow valley at the foot of the ridge we were traversing and beyond 
it were several parallel ranges of hills, the most distant reaching a 
parently an elevation of m ut 5 to 6,000 Ancent _ oper itself, 
through the spy in the morning, ap white glisten- 
ing, pons ne effect of the sun shining on its wet and 
barren rocks, as it had rained plentifully during the —_ About 
4 miles beyond the Nilu houses, the last half mile of which, having 
been more to the southward, had led us scross spurs of the 
and was vile walking, we came to the village named Kulawat, 
a collection of about forty houses, the inhabitants of which 
seem even poorer, more dirty, and more ignorant than those of Si 
Nila. We could purchase neither rice nor fowls, though the 
harvest has but just concluded, and the few cocoanut trees about 
the village were devoted exclusively to the manufacture of 
toddy, of which intoxicating liquor the whole race of Dyaks are 
exceedingly fond and in the use of which at seasons of festivity 
they freely indulge.—The Dyaks met since leaving Bawang are 
certainly the most poor and unsophisticated I have ever seen, 
they appear however contented with their miserable lot; probably, 
however, they know of no other. They plant paddy sufficient 
only for about three months’ consumption, after which they trust 
to their crop of kaladis and sweet potatoes, which are planted 
amongst the straw of the paddi, after the ears are reaped. These 
being exhausted they are reduced to the brink of starvation, living 
on leaves of trees and anything that can by any ingenuity be 
made to answer the purposes of food, until another harvest comes 
round, Above and around the village of Kulawat I observed 
abundance of a very fine kind of treefern,a species of Dicksonia, with 
the stem about 20 feet in height. From amongst the sandstone rocks 
about their roots, several springs of the purest water out, 
keeping up the moist atmosphere in which these beautiful plants 
flourish and delight. Notwithstanding the poverty of the vil- 
a few cattle in excellent condition came into the village 
from the jungle in the evening. We had passed during the day, 
considerable pean of a coarse peveg Os very nutritious 
on which it is probably they subsist. Dusuns, Idaan or 
uroots of this part of the island differ from the Dyaks of the 
west of Borneo in this particular, as the latter will not eat the flesh 
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of horned cattle, nor even anything cooked with their fat, a 

liarity they probably owe to the undoubted influence of the 
Findus of Java in their vicinity in former times, an influence 
which we have no traces of in this part of the country. 

On the morning of the 5th March, we left Kulawat at 6 a. M. 
and descended a spur of the range we had traversed yesterday, in 
a general direction E. by 8. to E. 8. E. Afier about 2) miles’ 
wokieg we came to a small tributary of the branch of the 
Tawaran river we had hitherto followed, named Tinuman. A mile 
ard a half further brought us to the Burgol village on the 
high bank of the Tawaran. Soon after leaving the Kulawat 

i this ig | we passed the A eg on our right leading to the 
Bangow houses, which we saw on shoulder of a subspur of the 
range, surrounded by palm and fruit trees. Many other villa 
were to be seen from the same point in various directions, and the 
whole of the steep sides of the ridges visible on all sides —— 
to have been cleared for paddi very little “ Utan te 

old jungle), agree, and that in the most inaccessible places. 

hat part of the Bungol village in which was alloted our quarters 
consisted of about fifty houses, and though I was very anxious to 
push on after breakfast I finally allow myself to be pursuaded 
to remain here by the Dusun Datu, who insisted that this was the 
only place on our road when we could supply ourselves with a 
commissariat. It was however fortunate that we stayed, as about 
1 p. M. the rain came down in perfect floods, much to the alarm 
of our Idaan hosts, for the little brook, which on our arrival had 
been a limpid stream, flowing amongst boulders of rocks and 
scarcely a foot in depth, in two hours became an Roar rea 
torrent of foaming muddy waters. The Dyaks who beaten 
their phy village dram to frighten the rain, assured me that the 
waters of the river sometimes came up to their houses, 50 feet 
above its ordinary level, and in this case must do them immense 
injury, as many of their farm houses and crops, T afterwards found, 
were on the lower banks of the stream.—This village is said to 
consist in the whole of about 120 houses, and they differ in no 
material particular from the Dyaks of the West Coast of Borneo. 
The men wear “chawats,” a strip of bark cloth round their loins, and 
the women short petticoats manufactured from the fibres of a plant 
abundant about the village. A piece of cloth covers their bosoms, 
detained in its place by colored rattans round the waist, as I was 
Hale progres and the old Dau having bmn making tere wit 

ittle progress ° vin ing merry with 
oy espa Pa re to ee the pecan e which pear yr oem 
at this spot, by bringing in the evening two very pretty an I 
dressed girls, wlio shee having veonved a present of beads led 
away between them the tottering old chief to finish his evening 
in noisy revel in a neighbouring house, by which we were dis- 
turbed till nearly day-light next mornirg. 
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We left the village about 7 A. M. and after 4 a mile along the 
bank ofthe stresm, which had quite subsided, we to ascend 
a range, which we followed at an elevation of about 1,800 feet for 
three miles, when we again descended its abrupt face and struck 
a branch of the Tampasuk river named Tallas, where it joins 
the main stream, which was at this time about 30 yards wide and 
three feet deep. The rocks in the bed of the stream showed us 
instantly that we were in a country of primitive formation, water 
worn pebbles of syenite and other ancient rocks giving evidence of 
this. The range we had traversed during the morning was of the 
ordinary soft and decaying sandstone, with all the peculiarities 
of hills of this formation, such as very steep sides and narrow 
ridges, with abundant spurs and sub-spurs of the same character. 
Having traced the course of the Tampasuk river upwards for 
about a quarter of a mile from this point, we came in sight of the 
Kohom houses. A ee crowd of the inhabitants were also 
to be seen on the hill above the main village, which was built on 
the only level piece of ground I had acen in the country. Having 
halted my y, which, from our havi eon up numerous 
recruits by the way, had now become formidable, more particularly 
as each man carried a spear of about 10 feet in length, I sent for- 
ward an embassy with the old Dusun Datu at its , to explain our 
ific intentions, and to intimate that I intended to breakfast 

in their village. We soon were very cordially welcomed and 
lodged in the chief’s house, when provisions of all kinds were 
uced in abundance, and hundreds of girls and children crowded 

to sce us.—The vil is very large, containing certainly not 
less than 250 to houses. After having breakfasted, 
smoked and distributed beads amongst our fair visitors, I was 
determined to push on to Kiow, which was the next village, 
and the last station before we actually began the sonbet of tee 
mountain, of which we had a magnificent view just before entering 
this village. My proposition to march was loudly opposed by 
all my people, but by none so much as the Datu Maharaja 
Denda, who had contrived to get very tipsy while I was having 
my breakfast, and who, as I afterwards lodaaa: had been carefully 
instructing the Kohom people to explain fully to me, that it was 
impossible to reach Kiow that night. Seeing the sun was near 
the meridian, I ht a long walk might be overcome, and losing 
no time in arguing the point, I took up my stick and walked on up 
the river's course. Three or four of my men followed reluctantly, 
and we got on very well for about a mile, when the path ending in 
the w stream, we could nowhere find its continuation on the 
opposite bank, so that we were obliged to wait until overtaken by 
a guide, who had been despatched after us. The village we had 
just left is beautifully situated on the banks of the Tampasuk, # 
foaming torrent, with a bed of granite, quartz and other 
pebbles, Situated on a level piece of land, it is backed by a hill, 
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the sides of which are covered with the beautiful tree fern already 
mentioned, with its plumes of delicate green. The steep banks of 
the opposite side of the river, are beantifully clothed with large 
trees, Pom tha branches sf-whiek hang creepers of various kinds in 
festoons to the surface of the stream. Orchids of numerous species 
abundantly adorn the trees along the river banks, amongst which 
I noticed several Saccolabiams and Vandas, and other kinds much 
valued at a as a these es not — 
as is uently supposed, in the thickest shade, but solitary 
dead trediterd?® nekag trees most abound in them. Had it not 
been that the conditional nature of my time kept urging me forward 
to the mountain, I had certainly staid two or three days at Ko- 
hom, but as my orders were that should a steamer arrive on the 
coast, I was immediately to join her, for the purpose of looking 
after some Balanini pirates who had recently ravaged the coast, 
I was compelled to make the most of my time, fearing that the 
steamer’s arrival might have prevented my reaching Kina Balow 
at all. We had several fine views of Kina Balow to the east of 
us to-day. It appears of an intense blue color, and through the 
spy glass its indented top is perfectly bare of vegetation, appearing 
to be inaccessible buttresses with very narrow ridges run up the 
mountain to within about 4rd from the top, beyond which appears 
nothing but steep precipices of rock, and the mountain, which from 
this river appears of conical shape, seems to rise in naked precipices 
between the buttresses, almost from its very base. The eee 
themselves are covered with jungle, sarees feral to mere 
shrubberies towards the top. Our gui ving joined us we 
proceeded over a hill, in a direction 5. E. by E., to the shoulder 
of another range along @ narrow table land, on the top of which 
we proceeded, gently eso | for about 2 miles. From this table 
land ridges of hills were in all directions around us, with torrents 
in all their valiies. The hills still retain the steep character of their 
sides, though all the blocks of stone we pass are syenitic ite. 
The dark base of Kina Balow was before us a little to our left ; its 
top was hid in clouds. All the sireams seemed to have their source 
in its direction, and, such as were visible, to join the Tampasuk. 
A hill on our left, which I should judge to be not less than 6,000 
feet high, with a peaked top, and covered with jungle to its summit, 
had been cultivated with paddi during the season to within 
1,000 feet of the peak, a greater height than I had ever 
before seen this grain growing. The people said it gave a scant 
crop.—The last two miles of our walk were up another steep bill, 
Re we did not reach the Kiow houses till about 44 p. »., very 
much knocked up, the difficulties of the steep ascent having been 
much increased by the rain, which had descended from the moun- 
tain and rendered the clayey loam exceedingly slippery. About 
half my following did aes pt in at all this nit, a been so 
knocked up that they preferred remaining without fire or food 
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in some deserted huts by the way side. After bathing and dining, 
we began to ask the Idaan about our chance of getting to the top 
of the mountain, but as usual they were unwilling at first to 
give us any information, not being satisfied with the accounts we 
gave of the object of our journey. They told us many marvellous 
of rycen 9 spirits of the mountain, excited the 
cupidity of my followers the description of the enormous 
pearls which ed on summit, bat which no man had 
ever dared to touch, as the sacrilege would be visited by darkness, 
and floods poured out upon the world below. Ultimately we 
learned that the Idaan would for a consideration take us to a 
int whence the summit of the mountain might be seen, but that 
t was perfectly inaccessible. The whole of the hills we had seen 
to-day were covered with the debris of rocks of primitive formation, 
particularly syenite, an undetermined dark rock of fine 
grain and great hardness, and « black rock like limestone traversed 
with veins of quartz. The Dyaks were busy planting their kalasli 
roots amongst these stones, though scarcely any earth was precepti- 
ble, and they ap to thrive well. Those we ate were floury and 
of an excellent flavour, unknown to the same root when grown in 
the marshy lands where we had been in the habit of seeing it 
cultivated. 
7th March—At 9 a. M. this morning the mercury of the 
Barometer stood at 27,174, the Thermometer being 76° in the 
shade. About noon I packed up and notwithstanding the great 
fatigue of the preceding day determined to push on towards the 
t mountain, which now ap only 2 or 3 miles distant. 
left the Orang Kaya of Kimanis and a lot of men at the village, 
in order that they nt trade for provisions and despatch them 
after us by Idaan to be hired for the purpose. One of the tribe 
had to guide us to the highest point known to these people 
for goods to the value of two pieces of grey shirtings (about 5 
dollars,) who having armed himself with a bundle of charms, 
consisting of curious knots of wood, pieces of crystal, human and 
other teeth &e. in all weighing about 5 catties, finally led the way 
out of the village, and to my great horror down the opposite 
side of the hill we had yesterday ascended with so much toil, and 
which I had fondly hoped was part of the great mountain itself. 
About 1,000 feet below the houses we again came upon the 
Tampasuk, a foaming brook in which scarce even a little pool of 
quiet water was to be seen, so great was the commotion caused 
by the obstructions presented to the river's onward course by the 
large rocks of syenite. The brook or rather torrent here bore the 
name of Kalapis. We traced its stream upwards towards the 
mountain in an E, 8, E. direction through farms of the Dyaks, 
collectively of extent than any I had ever seen, and provin 
the great num of the tribe. The Idaan, men, women an 
children, were busy weeding their kaladi grounds and planting 
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succession crops. After three miles from where we first came upon 
the river, we found ourselves at the farm hut of our guide, situated 
fairly on the base of the great mountain, whosetop was con- 
cealed in clouds. This being the last or one of the last houses on 
our route, and having gained my object of attaining the real 
mountain I consented to stay here for the night. We were 
furnished by the people of the farm houses round us with eggs, 
rice and vegetables; the kaladis of these mountain regions 

in the ashes are excellent food—their tobacco was also of excellent 
flavour. On the banks of the stream which passed eur door I 
saw several species of mosses, indications of our mountaiuous situa- 
tion,—a fine Bryum not in fruit was the most common. <A good 
many interrsting butterflies were also rig Dopey The vegetation 
in general did not differ from that of the plain—the masses of rock 
seen in the torrents were still the unknown rock before 
mentioned, syenite and quartz. 

The Kiow Dyaks have displayed more curiosity than any of the 
other tribes I have | yreces since leaving the banks of the Tawaran 
river, the girls and boys climbing to the tops of the houses, in 
order to see the strangers over the heads of the crowds that 
surrounded us. Much to my relief my Chinaman Amoo attracted 
a large share of their attention, his long tail being considered an 
amazing curiosity. Both in their houses and persons they are 
exceedingly dirty, the women and children, more especially, 
appearing never to make use of water for the purposes of ablution, 

h several clear springs have their waters carried past 
the doors of the houses in bambu aqueducts of considerable length 
supported on forked sticks. I found that coughs and colds were 
very prevalent among the children, but saw no appearance of 
Goitres, which are common in the mountain regions of Sarawak, 
though there no houses are found at a third of the elevation of 
this village. The climate to us felt damp and cold, and we were 
informed that days on which rain does not fall during the after- 
noon and night are exceedingly rare.—The tribe of Kiow is said to 
be of cong we orig great numerical strength, numbering upwards 
of 2,000 fighting men. This I can easily believe from the extent 
of their farms and the numbers of women and children, who, 
consisting of many hundreds, constently surrounded me. The 
only arms I saw amongst them were spears and the ordinary 
short chopping knives; their shields were round and frequently 
used as hats. 

On the 8th March we left the hut at about 7 a.x. and ascended 
one of the butttress like projections of Kina-Balow, through an 
uninteresting jungle and by a steep ascent.—At 11 a. m. we had 
reached a place where two small streams met on their way down 
to the valley, here we breakfasted on cold rice and sardines. The 
Thermometer standing at 63° 5’ made the place feel cold and 
uncomfortable, the Barometer stood at 25.314. As we were 
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crawling up a bare patch on the hill a little before reaching this 
spot, we had a fine view of a waterfall descending the opposite 
spur of the mountain. Ita to us to have a fall of at least 
6 or 700 feet of perpendicular descent, the body of water was not 
however very considerable. In the damp jungle which surround- 
ed our breakfasting station were many interesting mosses and 
sete the reget the stunted trees were entirely clothed with 
ong festoons o! ‘ormer—and a large moss, apparently a speci 
of Polytrichum, attained a height gigantic oe its tribe. On the 
banks of the little brook I observed two species of Begonia and 
a fine Impatiens, the Balsam with large lilac flowers. Havi 
finished my cigar we agein commenced a descent, which we fi 

bint difficult from the slipperiness of the stones which formed our 
path. Our object was to attain a place where we might pass the 
night, as it would have been death to have slept on the damp 
mountain without fire or shelter. At2 Pp. m. we reached an over- 
hanging rock which by the remains of fires we could perceive 
had been occasionally visited by the Idaan when hunting pig and 
deer, which are said to abound on the mountain—the floor was now 
however covered with a carpet of a beautiful species of Adiantum 
which ere not to differ from the English species. I picked 
up also close by, a flower ofa very fine Epiphytal Rhododendron. 
It had fallen from some plant above and was of amazing size, 
the limb being salmon colored and the tube and centre yellow— 
a long search for the parent plant was not crowned with success. 
A torrent rushed with impetuous violence past our rocky hut, 
and amongst the stones on its brink I found a good many speci- 
mens uf species of Cyclostoma, the shell of w of a brown 
color, was nearly flat. A vee charming Ancectochilus was 
growing and flowering in the neigh urhood but the leaves were not 
so splendidly marked with gold as the Ceylon species. The plant 
was however of larger dimensions, it bore white flowers as do all 
the species of this genus I have met. This spot was about 700 feet 
lower and being in @ ravine more sheltered than that at which we 
breakfasted, the jungle was consequently large and dense. 

Oh March.—At 7} a. M. we left our rocky camp, and imme- 
diately a steep ascent. Flowers of another or gins 
Rhododendron, smaller considerably than the last and of a brick 
red color, were picked up and brought to me by one of the men. 
We toiled till past noon up a hill of eens oo with a 
very narrow ridge, the jungle it bore being exceedingly small but 
the individual trees very numerous. We then arrived where the 
Sevct Dectiion coi a rant er two of Ptyllodedus, The 

ium a t or two y us. 
trees at this place, which we found much more damp than the ste 
we had just traversed, were also covered with moss. A lit 
way further we came upon a most extraordinary Nepenthes, of 
I believe an hitherto unknown form, the mouth being oval and 
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large, the neck exceedingly contracted so as to appear funnel 
shaped, and at right angles to the body of the pitcher, which was 
large, swollen out laterally, flattened above and sustained in a 
horizontal position by the strong prolongation of the midrib of 
the plant as in other species. is a very strong growing kind 
and absolutely covered with its interesting pitchers, each of which 
contains little less than a pint of water and all of them were 
full to the brim, so admirably were they sustained by the pappors: 
ing petiole, The plants were generally upwards of forty feet long, 
but I could find no young ones nor any flowers, not even traces 
of either. About 2 P.a. es, reached a shoulder of the ridge on 
which we sat down to rest. All kinds of trees, with the exception 
of a few Dacrydiums of the same kind as the Pinang one, had 
disappeared, we were surrounded only by shruis and fern. Had it 
been clear we should have had a fine view from this spot but 
every thing above and below us was wrapped in clouds. found 
on recovering breath that I had seated myself beside a small plant 
of a Rhododendron of entirely new character. Its oval leaves were 
verticillate and upon it was a loose bunch of pendulous bell sha 
flowers, with a spreading bright scarlet limb, the tube being of a 
yellow ; it reminded me very much of a head of cowslip flowers. 
Just before me I observed another shrub about ten feet high, a 
Rhododendron of similar character, but with its stems and leaves 
rough with brown scales. This bore bunches of scarlet (not 
crimson) flowers of the most brilliant color. Entertwined with it was 
another with larger and rougher leav.s aud heads of pendulous 
flowers of the most lovely rosy purple. At the base of these was a 
species of Pernettya(?) with mucronated leaves and large white 
waxy bells of flowers, These, with a most wonderful new Dacry- 
dium, which at first I pape must be some cone bearing plant or 
spruce Fir, completed a cluster occupying about 10 yards square, 
which amply repaid all the toil had pase so most of 
the plants mentioned being forms new to science zh allied to 
known genera. Had the rising mist not warned me, I had sat too 
long admiring them. At last I was obliged to yield to the impa- 
tience of the people and move on, for they could not have survived 
a night exposed at such an elevation. About the base and lower 
regions of the mountain many forms of Orchids were observable. 
Coelogyne was the most common. I saw none in flower. On the 
higher parts of the hill we had passed two or three species of palm, 
the oneasmall rattan, the other asmall straight stemmed palm which 
the natives value for spear handles. A small leaved Rhododendron 
orallied genus, withsolitary tubular heath-like scarlet flowers, is plen- 
tiful as an Epiphyte on damp dead trees on the same regions, and 
a plant unknown to me, with habit and flower resembling ‘ Cantua,” 
is found in similar situations and is very beautiful. Inall, I hadseen 
to-day three species of Dacrydium, two of which I believe are un- 
described, besides many fine Ericaceous, Epacrideous and Myrta- 
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ceous plant*, with many genera and species new, gorgeous, and un- 
mewn 4 me. Pudkiog on from the last resting place our course 
led us through a perfect thicket of the plants just enumerated, 
occasionally traversing blea\ er spots, where amongst scaly masses of 
syenite, we were surrounded by a most lovely Diosma, which made 
the whole mountain on which it abounded absolutely white with 
its very lovely and most numerous flowers, every litle branchlet 
being perfectly covered with them, its height raised, according as 
the situation was more or less exposed, from 4 to 10 feet. Amongst 
the rocks below it another unknown pitcher plant abounded and 
pretty herbaceous plants were occasionally seen, but not in 
variety. These and the bracing air, reminded me that I left 
the hot and feverish districts of the tropical plains and was now 
breathing an atmosphere similar to that of home. At length, 
after by far the most toilsome walk I had ever experienced, about 
5 p.m., having descended a hundred feet into a ravine, I found my- 
s:If upon the edge of a little torrent and opposite to an overhang- 
ing rock of syenite, similar to that I had left in the morning, but less 
large. This was the highest point the Dyaks had ever reached,— 
all beyond was perfectly unknown. From the spot where we left the 
ridge we had scen the mountain ; it was a serteotly barren rock of 
apparently a blue color and seemed about 1,500 feet nn than 
where we were. Up to this time the vigorous exertion had kept 
me from feeling the incle of the cold, but now while standing 
still, in order that they might erect a place for me to sit down 
upon, I felt it very severely, though the thermometer was standin: 
at 52°. My men all declared that though hard walking was ba 
enough, it would not have deterred them, but that this degree of 
cold would force them to give in. Being well provided with 
all kinds of warm clothing, I divided my superfluities amongst 
them and having lighted large fires with the wood of Phyllocladus 
a fine yellow Rhododendron, Dacrydiums and other trees to which 
the ravine afforded shelter, and cooked and eaten large quantities 
of rice, sleep brought them oblivion of their sufferings during this 
toilsome day. Our rocky residence was situated in a thicket of 
trees, which had they been standing upright would have been 
perhaps more than thirty feet high, bat they were growing so that 
their trunks were almost horizontal, b es only shooting up in 
a perpendicular manner. Several kinds of Orchids were growing 
in the ground beneath them and on their trunks, an Eria like 
plant, with spikes of white flowers shooting out laterally from the 
top of the clongated psuedo bulb, was the most common ; a very 
pre ere, eee with white flowers was also plentiful. 

h 10th.—As rest was necessary for my men, and as it was 
impossible to proceed until our route should be first explored, I de- 
oe to devote Pps day to ses acmarepached such — as might 

in perfection, and examining t ts in the surrounding ravine. 
One of the most conspicuous was a large Rhoasdasdres, with a 
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trunk 9 inches in diameter, and with fine majestic foliage, crowned 
with tresses of flowers of a yellow or orange or salmor color, for 
ey varied. Another immediately behind my but, on the 
edge of a basin into w ich a cascade rushed. This species had 
verticillate box shaped leaves, about 1} inch long, was of rather slen- 
derhabit, but covered with most go flowers of a deep crimson 
color. The comparatively large flowers of this species and its 
neat foliage render it the most brilliant I know of the genus. A 
less ing, i ing relative of this last, was 
one with linear leaves and red tubular flowers about an inch long, 
in all respects so precisely resembling some of the African Ericas, 
that I had some — in epee myself that it was not 
one; it formed a bush to 6 feet high. Lichens were 
abundant, but mosses and ferns less common than at half this 
elevation. The thermometer at 7 a. . stood at 46° in a sheltered 
situation. It felt so cold that I could not muster co to look 
at it earlier in the -agghecn I gathered  arsamnagye ca “es 
man ts perfectly unknown to me; large Amacaria like 
~e e was not in fruit, a smaller one was covered with unripe 
berries and the trees of the curious Phyllocladus had also abun- 
dance of immature fruit. One of the most interesting plants was 
an unknown asp sit amongst the loose rocks in exposed 

i y herbaceous plant about a foot high with 
small and neat obcordate foliage and large white flowers with a 


li 
ao IAS of birds were the only living things we observed 
on this day—the one a small fly catcher, the other a thrush. 
The former had a pretty note; the thrush was a fine bird of black 
and reddish brown colors. were 80 ingly tame that I 
— hot ale SPS we’ “The So of che thrush appenced i 
rought away no - t) peared to 
be the berries of the ium. me 

March llth.—At 8 4. ™. we left the cave and pushed on 
through a perfect thicket of the plants above named, but which are 
of smaller size than lower down and not so forward in their flower- 
ing, the Diosma having but few of its blossoms expanded. The 
ascent through this thicket was very steep and tedious. Having 
passed it in about half an hour, we had the naked summit of the 
mountain before us, resting as it were on a base about half a mile 
wide, which though not level was in part comparatively so and the 
after ascent less steep than any we had hitherto passed. — 
the shrubs in the thicket were several trees, about 15 feet to 20 feet 
high, Rance gee toarg pats rene I also detected 
a small Rubus in fruit, about 18 inches high, lurking amongst the 
bushes. Though on three side of us there was nothing to inter- 
cept the view, we saw only the tops of two or three mountains in a 
south easterly direction, recognized by my guides as in the Kina 
Batangan country, far below us. Thick clouds enveloped the carth. 


= 
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We seemed to be standing on a small spot surrounded only by air. 
After having left the margin of the thicket we aces a little 
swamp whi in a Sphagnum apparently not different 
from Gttaum, but I have unfortunately lost the specimens. The 
remainder of our ascent was very toilsome, though apparently 
not so as much we had passed. It was over the “ herbless 
granite” which was scaling off in large masses and inclined at a 
considerable angle, probably about 40°. Shoes here were of no 
avail—I was forced to throw them off and then the h rain 
worn surface of the syenitic granite was more easily possed. h 
the sun was shining clear I felt no oppression from its rays—a 
fine bracing wind was blowing, though I have omitted to note its 
direction. On the previous day it was N.E. Finally, after innume- 
rable rests, we reached the base of one of the jagged peaks of the 
hill. The base of another, which appeared about two hundred feet 
hi and was situated about 500 yards to our left, seomed acces- 
sible, but the rising mists from the valleys forced me to make for 
the nearest, which we attained at about noon. Instead of some- 
thing like a table land which I had expected to find, on the 
summit of this part of the mountain was a ry dl ridge not 6 in- 
ches broad. On placing my breast against it and looking over the 
ridge, I gazed into aci amphitheatre about 80 yards broad, 
the bottom of which, from its great depth and my position over- 
hanging it, was undiscernable, though I imagine I could see down 
two thousand feet. All its sides were overhanging precipices, 
eo opposite to my position, where I could see the sea line of 
clouds though a rent or opening in the rocks looking northwards. 
I found the jagged summits of the hill to consist of thin frag- 
ments of syenitic granite, with sharp water worn edges and of most 
fantastic my position was between the bases of two of 
them—they were about 150 feet above my head. I could not 
remain long admiring the majestic scene around me, for the fright- 
fully dangerous position we had passed in the ascent, made me 
soe alive to the rapid lifting of the clouds from the valleys which 

knew would conceal everything from our view, and caused me, 
immediately after having finished a bottle of excellent madeira to 
Her Majesty's health and that of my far distant friends, and depo- 
sited the bottle turned upside down with a paper in it in a conspi- 
cuous place, to read off the barometer and hastily begin my descent. 
A thick but small shrubbery of beautiful plants, however, in a 
hollow of the rocks soon arrested my attention, and here another 
Rhododendron was the most gorgeous of the cluster, which how- 
ever I think must be only a sated eately of the crimson flowered 
one already mentioned. Its leaves were not half the size, nor did 
the plant attain the same heiyht, but this was the case with all the 
plants which were found at this elevation. A little Orchid grew on 
the highest rocks and a silvery pinnate leaved herbaceous plant 
was found very high up. I remained long enough about this 
cluster of shrubs for the clouds to surround us, and we were soon in 
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thick Scotch mist and could see nothing. There was no help for 
it but to squat down and wait till it passed on. In about two 
hours it was again fine, but m coolies had suffered much 
from the cold rain. I was clothed in flannel but still felt bitterly 
cold—the by over paged our a — rendered Saapice, 
sli and dangerous rain. One of my men, isi 
te coalon with which T avoided all the little runs of valraud 
selected the best drained places, attempted to make a short cut 
by following the course of one of these. His life had well nigh 
paid the penalty of his rashness,—his feet slipped from under him 
and away he went at railway speed down the inclined plain ; 
fortunately for him he was wearing a long Sooloo kris in his 
girdle in a wooden sheath, this dragging along the rocks was 
- pe ins corinne re its nye eer apes He had 
sli t thirty yards, thirty more t him over a precipice. 
— —— try rock nek wie and Deven of ho Boe 
ortunately escaped serious injury. We again t this ni 
ra the third, at our fri aly rock, the Covaiton of which f 
fo to be 8,386 feet. My observation of my position on the 
summit of the mountain gave 8,615 feet, but it is not er 
as the mercury, which for 10 minutes remained stationary at 
same height as at the lower station, was still rapidly falling. The 
detached Thermometer stood at 53° noon of a fine day in slight 
shade—exposed in its case to the rays of the sun it rose to 86°. 
As so frequently happens, I had no view from any of the 
prominent points of mountain I gained ; every thing was 
invariably enveloped in cloud. I wished very much to have 
returned once more tothe highest point T attained which i 
was about 11 or 12 hundred feet® higher than the cave, or about 
9,500 feet, but my time baving expired and feelixg certain that 
the dreaded steamer must be waiting for me, I packed up my 
specimens on the 12th and descended to the house of my guide 
in the paddy farms the same day, to the almost total deprivation 
of the use of my knee joints for a month afterwards. To make 
it cool and pleasant it rained daring the whole descent, and many 
of my followers threw away their packages of specimens and 
plants, to my great sorrow and loss. I will, however, if opportunity 
permit, another ascent from a different point at some future 
day, but from what I saw, I feel certain the highest summit, wherc- 
ever it is, which has been made by triangulation between 13 and 
14,000 feet, is inaccessible to any but winged animals. I conceived 
that I had reached the true summit of the mountain, and certain! 
no point Pema b sight was more than 5 or 600 feet above me. ! 
i ne measurement i ion considerab! 
per im the true height. + Slr J 


® This I think isan under estimate, as the first of the ascent x 
and the whole of it sufficiently ts bc ccoecitiaiy taping sod Gh base at 


eccupied in overcoming it. 
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Note.—It will be observed that I have made no mention of the 
Lake Kina Balow, supposed to exist on the 8S. W. base of the 
mountaio. I made diligent enquires of the Dyaks but could learn 
nothing satisfactory about it. Very few had ever heard of such 
a lake; here and there, one of the tribes near the mouth of the 
Tawaran river had heard of it as a tradition and that one of the 
branches of the Tawaran came from it. If this was the case, it 
must be very riear Bawang, and I think that did it exist and were 
it large, something more certain would be known about it in that 
nilghbourhood; for the western branch of the Tawaran is a mere 
brook and cannot have a long course, perhaps not more than 20 
miles. The state of the atmosphere entirely prevented my ascer- 

ining anything like a knowl of the country beneath me 
from the highest point I reach I have in contemplation an 
expedition for next year, which will have the solution of the lake 
problem for one of its principal objects, if I am enabled to carry it 
out, as well as the determination of some other points of geogra- 
phical interest. : 


18 
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In September 1805 the new Government framed for the admi- 
nistration of Pinang arrived in the island from England and held 
their first Council on the 20th September, when the several commis- 
sions having been read, the following despatch from the Hon'ble 
Court of Directors establishing the Government was recorded : — 


To Phillip Dundas, Esq., Governor, 
John Hope Oliphant, Esq. 2nd in Council, ( Of Prince of 
Alexander Gray, Esq., 3rd do. Wales Island. 
Colonel Norman Macalister, 4th do. 


Para 1. Having resolved that the future system of managing 
the Company's affairs of Prince of Wales Island, shall be by 
a Governor and Council and having the highest opinion of your 
integrity and ability, we have appointed you to the execution of 
that important trust and enclose youa Commission of Government 
accordingly under the Company's seal. We likewise enclose you 
a se Commission which we haye granted to the Governor 
appointing him Commander-in-chief of the fort and garrison. 

> Hitherto the BS sora yoe appointed for this island has 
been i merely as of a tem nature. It has long 
been our intention however to establish a regular system of admi- 
nistration for the island, but from various causes that system has 
not been formed till now, although from the spirit of British rule 
even when imperiectly administered, industry, enterprise and im- 
provement have appeared to a considerable extent on the island, 
and its population, produce and commerce are already very 
respectable, yet the growth of the Colony has in many ways been 
impeded by the want of regular government and laws, and as 
the inhabitants have become more numerous, that want has been 
more felt and complained of. 

3. The position of this island, its climate, its fertility, its 
harbour, its produce of lurger timber, its contiguity to Pegue, 
which contains the most abundant teak forests in Asia, have Gan 
pointed it out as an acquisition of very great importance in @ 
commercial and political view, being Whee in a most favorable 
situation for an emporium of commerce in the eastern seas, and for 
becoming a commanding station for the rendezvous, refitting and 
supply of that portion of His Majesty’s Navy required for the 
atone yt the Company's possessions and affairs in the eastern 

ol . 

4. From these causes it has been in our contemplation for 

some years to place the island under the same form of government 


® Continued from p. 518, vol. ¥ 
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as the Company’s other settlements in India enjoy, and to make 
it dependant immediately on the Company at e. By this 
measure we expect that the benefits of fixed government and laws 
will be established, and industry, commerce and general resort be 
thereby encouraged. 

5. Our —— has satay been ss. : ey tase ig not only 
by the general reasons already assigned, but by necessity 
which the renewal of war has evinced of putting this important 
station in a state of security from the attacks of our enemies. 

6. On these grounds alone we should have deemed it indis- 
pensably recessary to new model the government of the island, 
und take further measures for its security, but a plan which has 
lately been laid before us, of which a es ba roe the pa 
accompanying it) is enclosed, at the desire of the first Lord of the 
Admiralty, for pera, island a Naval Arsenal, for the building 
and repairing of His ajesty's ships, gives a new ond high degree 
of importance to the subject, and renders the projected reform in 
the government absolutely indi le. We are fully im 
with the object proposed by the first Lord of the Admiralty, 
entertain sanguine hopes of its practicability, at least to a certain 
extent, and have most willingly agreed to afford the utmost aid 
in our power in carrying into execution the measure proposed by 


attention has been drawn to a general consideration of the British 
interest, political and commercial, in the countries on the eastern 
side of Bengal. Besides Prince of Wales Island, the Company 
now possess in the Straits of Malacca, the town and fortress of 
prea ages deragherterete igi epmederantany oe Pksilan er 
ro and its dependencies. importance, in a political 
ak coanioelek view, of the island over which we have appointed 
‘ou to preside, has been already noticed. Al h this island ma 

made a Naval station, which under the authority of the British 
nation may become paramount in that quarter, yet it will not 
deprive an Euro enemy of the means of infesting with his 
ships the Bay of Bengal, because there is still an inviting port 
o to him in Acheen on the west coast of Sumatra, where the 
rench in the two last wars were enabled to refit and supply their 
ships and ily to resume their depredations in the bay. This 
port, properly strengthened, might command the southern shore of 
- Straits of ee -eekontnrhguuode! br dncanetoreny, Fue 

possession of the French, might prove means 
annoyance to our trade, if it did ay ee oo 
means of coping with the Naval Force, we hap to 
have in that part of the world. To have the fall command of the 
Straits of Malacca, therefore, it appears to be very desirable that 
the British nation should occupy the port of Acheen. The impor- 
tance of this subject has becn recognized at different times. In 


: 
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1781 the Government was directed to acquire a settlement 
there which design was attempted in 1782 and again in 1784, 
without any other success than the admission of a commercial 
residency, which was withdrawn in1785. Prince of Wales Island, 
indeed, not then been acquired, and for a time it seems to have 
been thought that in obtaining this settlement we had done all 
that was requisite for the security of the national interests in those 
seas, but the gentlemen entrusted from time to time with the care 
of that island, appear to have seen the value of a connection with 
the king of Acheen; for in 1798 Colonel Macdonald, then super- 
intendent of the island, submitted to the Governor General in 
Council, propositions for a treaty with the king of Acheen. The 
object of that treaty, however, on the part of the King having 
been thought only the exceptionable one of acquiring the right 
of monopolizing the trade of his own dominions, and the induce- 
ment held ont to the Company being no other than a supply of 

pper, (though possibly a political connection might thence have 

n established) the propositions were declined. But we have 
reason to believe, that the king of Acheen is now disposed to give 
the Company a more important footing in his territories, et we 
entertain a highly favourable opinion of the expediency of obtaining 
a footing at y eben 

8. We observe that in 1798, upon a correspondence being 
cueet with the Government of Acheen, the king expressed a 

ire to be supplied with two armed cruizers. The Government 
General, however, declined giving their consent to the adoption of 
any measures which had a tendency to implicate the British 
nation in the local policy of any native government, which might 
probably involve us in distant petty hostilities, to the injury 
4 the Commerce carried on between Bengal and the coast of 

umaitra. 

9. If these or if any other difficulties should occur in obtaining 
an eligible settlement at Acheen, or if upon further enquiry in 
India, any solid objection not known here should appear against 
the prosecution of this scheme, there is another place, namely 
Mergui, where the French are said to have of late resorted for 
sr ptooys herb etgre a ‘oot fd conedion’ rug ee bs resources 
ri) t coast, it might expedient for m to 
establish an intluence of thei own. But the decision Spon this 
subject must be referred to the Governor General in Council. 

0. Asa oo ex kee Bencoolen rele sae of 
no importance. y produce of it, » is a losing con- 
cern to the Company, who can be much eon nape lied with that 
article from ne ee plantations of Prince of Wales Island 
as well as from the Malabar coast. It has no value in a political 
view, for no other European nation can turn it to much account 
bear the expence which must be incurred in maintaining it, 

11. Having also taken into our consideration the great expence 
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at present incurred at Malacca without deriving any correspondent 
benefit, either from the revenues or commerce of the place, and 
the proposed establishment of Prince of Wales Island being 
caleulated to supersede the necessity of maintaining a settlement 
of no natural advantages either in point of product, 
trade or harbour, near to a station which is likely to unite all those 
advantages, we have signified to the Government of Madras, our 
determination to withdraw our garrison from Malacca and its 
dependencies, and whatever other establishment may have been 
formed there on our account. But previous to the abandonment 
of the , we have directed that the fortifications, arsenals 
and public works of all descriptions should be completely destroyed 
and demolished, so as to render it of the least possible value to the 
enemy's government, in case the Batavians should hereafter turn 
their attention to the occupation of thet station. The garrison and 
the public stores and effects are to be transported to Prince of 
Wales Island, and a particular account to be taken of them. 

12, To such inhabitants, natives of India or China, as may be 
apprehensive of remaining at Malacca after the British garrison 
shail be withdrawn, we have directed that every aid and en 
ment should be afforded them for the safe and convenient removal 
of their persons and effects, inviting and assisting them to establish 
themselyes under the Company’s protection at Prince of Wales 
Island, and the evacuation of the settlement at Mulacca is to be 
80 as to give every facility to this obj You will 
therefore upon their arrival receive them with kindness and hospi- 
tality, and grant them upon such conditions as shall hotenher be 
specified, moderate portions of land to clear and cultivate for their 
own use and benefit. 

13. We have directed the Government of Fort Sr. George to 
communicate with you on the subject of our orders respecting the 
evacuation of Malacca; it being our intention that when every 
thing shall have been properly arranged, under their directions, 
fur the completion thereof, that the means of removing the Garrison, 
stores &c. from thence to your island, shall be provided by you, 
as the nearest and least expensive mode of effecting that object. 

14. We are aware that in the first instance the new and more 
regular form of Government which we have resolved to adopt for 
Prince of Wales Island, must increase the expence of that settle- 
ment, not only because the number and quality of servants there 
must be enhanced, but because hitherto the persons employed for 
the Company on the island have been kept in on salaries 
formed on the consideration of their having allowed the 
privilege of trade. But as we entertain a reasonable ex tion 
that the Company will be indemnified, for the charges they have 
already been at and pre further to incur, in supporting an estab- 
lishment at Prince of Wales Island, that indemnification must be 
supplied in a great degree from trade, which the Company may 
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carry on profitably in pepper and other exports of the island and 
in Sepesie Sam f thasags We expect likewise that we shall be 
in part reimbursed by duties, customs and land rents and internal 
taxes, all which will of course be gradually a ted by the 
improved industry, population, and commerce which will follow 
from the superior protection and management resulting from a 
more of administration. 


Wales Island into a 5 Government, we have to advise you 


of the i ment and appointments, with the salaries 
and allowarces annexed thereto : — 
Phillip Dundas, Esquire, Governor and 

Treasurer.) so acscccnsvetecccccccce #% Annum $32,000 


For house rent, until 2 Government house shall be built 
under the orders of the Court of Directors, and for 
servants.....- ereeee see 88e ee eee 4,000 
John Hope Oliphant,* second in Council, Warehouse- 
prospect Why Pp ceak ; . paca a commission — 
u es 8 cent, 
bla: Sends including sa fet ade lg ich is to be 
revised annually, is not to be less than.... .... .... 18,000 
Alexander Gray?, third in Council, Superintendent and 
Pay-master of marine, naval and military store-keeper, 
to be allowed a commission upon the of stores of 
3 per cent, and his income, including that commission, 


is mot to be Jessthan...5 seee cece cece cove 18,000 
1. Mr Dundas had served, it is in the Bombay 
had been Master A at Born’ He when babe Fw Melvilleand was 
Feet eine, Sting Lien hos the week teen peccamapiaved, ot Pender Pinang 
a Naval depét and ship port. Ee ae rnegontch Apel 1 i 

DIED. 
On the 8th of April, 1807 
(A few weeks after the of his wife, 


MAKGARET W2pDERBURN, 
a lady of the sweetest temper and the softest manners) 
Purity Durpas, Esq. 
Younger of Arnistoa, . n. 
Governor of this Presidency, 
aged 45 years. 
% Mr Oliphant was a Madras Civilian. He died in Pinang on 23rd March, 


DIED. 


On the 23rd of March, 1807, 
Jon» Horz OLrpHant, Esq. 
Yi of Rossi, ¥. 5. 

ember of Council 
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Colonel Norman Macalister*, fourth in Council, and 
Commandant, to be allowed in full for pay, Batta, and 


all other allowances whatever, civil or military...... 18,000 
Reverend Atwill Lake, Chaplain.... = .... «++. 6,400 
Henry Shepherd Pearson‘, code ‘eseeees - 8,000 
Thomas Raffles® Assistant Secretary.... .... .... 6,000 
James Phillip Hobson*, Accountant and Auditor,..... 8,000 
William Robinson®, Assistant do.... seco: cece 6000 


Quintin Dick Thomson,? sub-warehouse-keeper and pay- 

master, to be allowed a commission of — 

the sales of the Company's goods, and his income, 

including that commission, is not to be less than...... 6,000 
W.E. Phillips,‘ Collector of Customs and Land revenue. 
John Erskine,*! Assistant to the Superintendent and 

store-keeper of marine, and marine pay-master, to be 

allowed a commission of 2 per Cent and his income is 
Tiwi tr ti el ner nav ond allalion: 

r William Dick,** , including pay w- 

Bhs beter tocar ts eere as ereeee 10,720 
Henry Waring'*, 1st Assistant do.... cscs cece 000 
James Heriott!?, 2nd do d0i.s 3.0 cose neese 


3, 
4. Colonel Macalister Captain in the Artillery, who had former! 


s 
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Ten Writers at eeeeee eeeeee eee eee 1,440 


bbetson. 
John Thomas Le Mesurier Sherwood. 
William Clubley. 
John Lyon Phipps. 
John McAlister. 
Alexander Ballan Dick!>. 
Thomas Cullum, Clerk and Schoolmaster........ 900 
16. The persons filling the before-mentioned offices are to be 
restricted from trade, agency and from being planters for exporta- 
thon. 
23. In addition to the establisl:ment above-mentioned, we have 
resolved upon the ype. 
Master Attendant, y on the island... $3,600 } annum. 
Civil and Naval Engineer. " i 
Commercial. 
45. Independently of the great political advan pS srcarag.! 
a commanding station for the rendezvous, yelition and supply 
His Majesty’s Navy required for be rotection of the Company’s 


in the eastern ndia, with the ultimate 
of co ing docks, &c., for building ships-of-war for the Royal 
Navy, one of its principal advantages in a commercial point of 
view, is the ili its becoming in a more extensive degree, 


a general depot for the commodities of India and China, parti- 
cufarly those of the British territories. It likewise is an emporium 
so situated as to afford an approach from every part of 
India from the extremity of China to the coast of Africa, and 
where merchants of all nations may conveniently meet and ex 

their goods. From a situation so highly favorable for promotin 
the interests of commerce in general, the Company naturally look 
to derive advantages which will indemnify them for the ex- 
pence rp have already been at, and are further to incur in the 
support of this establishment. 

46. It has been suggested that 250 chests of Opium annually 
sent from Bengal on the Company’s account, might be sold at a 
fixed advance of per cent on the medium of the of Calcutta, 
the produce to be remitted to Canton in money wafee! gar You 
will take this subject into your consideration, with your 
opinion as to the quantity of opium that may then be annually 
disposed of at the island, refer the decision to the Gov 


13. Of these writers, the only person now alive is Mr Ibbetson, who retired 
from the service as Governor in 1603 
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in Council. It sppot that in 1789 three hundred chests were 
disposed of at the island, and that one hundred more were wanting 
to supply the market. In 1792 a supply of 200 chests was 
required in addition to the usual quantity of 250 chests. 

47. Another source of commercial sdvantage to the Company 
oy arise from the trade they may hereafter carry on in pepper 
and other exports of the island, and in imports from Europe ; with 
respect to the former you will acquaint us what quantity of pepper 
may be procured at the island, and at what price. You will 
likewise report what other articles of export, would be likely to 
yield a profit in Great Britain. Prices current of the London 
market will be annually transmitted to you. With respect to the 
imports from Europe, we have ordered an investment of woollens 
to be provided to the extent of £25,000, and of such other goods 
as may be deemed fit for sale at the island. We rely upon your 
exertions for ensuring to those goods as quick and advantageous 
a sale as possible. You will likewise transmit to us an annual 
indent of such articles of British munufacture, as you think may 
meet with a ready and advantageous sale at Prince of Wales 
Island, particularly iron, copper, lead, broad cloth, cutlery, and 
the various manufactures required by the Malays, Siamese, 
Burmahs &c. &e. 

48. It has been usual at the other presidencies, to dispose of 

imports at public sales, but we think it inexpedient to 
limit you to that mode; ponehy however, you may find it 
convenient to have one annual sale soon after the arrival of the 
ships from Europe. It must be left to your discretion to regulate 
the private sales at other times, as you shall find most advanta- 
geous to the Company, and for the encouragement of trade. An 
annual account of the imports and exports, distinguishing the 
Cifferent articles, list of arrivel and departure of ships, their 
tonnage, &c., must be transmitted to us. We find that the average 
annual tonnage of ships for the last four years which have entered 
into and cleared out from the island is as follows: 


Arrivals... .. 48,731 tons. 
Departures ... 47,189 ,, 


49. It has been suggested that an ample and varied supply of 
marine stores as a monopoly in the hands of the Company would 
be productive of a lucrative fund of revenue. It is therefore our 
intention to li a quantity of marine stores, to be sent to 
Prince of Wales Island, to be disposed of at an advance of 30 
per cent on the invoice price to such ships resorting to the island, 
as may have occasion for them; and you will furnish us regularly 
with an indent for such marine stores aS upon a moderate 
estimate you may be of opinion can be annually disposed of, and 
we rely aves your taking every precaution to prevent their 
wastage and embezzlement. 


2 Vol.é 
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50. Having expressed our reasonable expectations that the 
commercial advantages of Prince of Wales Island, will reimburse 
the expences which have already been sustained in forming, and 
are likely to be sustained in maintaining that settlement, we shall 
p to the consideration of what other sources of emolument 
are likely to accrue to the Company, from the imposition of duties 
and taxes, in further re-imbursement of our expences, and this we 
shall do under the head of revenue. 


Revenue. 


51. At present the principal sources of revenue arise from the 
farms of opium, arrack, gaming, tobacco and betel leaf, and a 
duty on the exportation of goods and merchandizes. We concur 
in the opinion expressed by Colonel Kyd, that the two articles of 
revenue, farms of opium and gaming honses, appear to give 
encouragement to the two most dangerous vices in society. But 
we understand, it has been thought that the Chinese and Malays 
being naturally addicted to both, it would be impracticable effectual- 
ly to eradicate them, and that under such circumstances, it only 
remained to confine the indulgence in those propensities to 
ticular parts of the town under such regulations and restrictions 
as sh 29 furnish a resource to government. But it certain! 
would be for preferable in a political as well as a moral view, if 
these ices could be suppressed, and we desire therefore, that 
your attention may be directed to this end, towards the attainment 
of which it is not to be hastily concluded that a course of prudent 
government, ually exciting habits of frugality, as well as 
industry, would not do much. 

52. With respect to the import and export duties, we observe 
that in 1801-2 a duty of ve ee cent ad valorem was laid on the 
importation of tin, pepper betel nut, and which in that year 
produced Spanish dollars 13,076. Upon the expiration of the 
year this duty was discontinued, and an — duty established in 
its place extending to other articles. We direct that you take into 
your consideration what duties on goods, cither of export or 
import, can with propriety be imposed, and on what commodities 
such duties should be laid. Bee @ serious question with ni 
w we i to carry t 
ee oe pees foo mercer ne ae 
markets of Europe, and by what means that practice which seems 
to gor eg one mi _ re ete Se 
our ju t in we wish for a parti re you 
of the state of the tends of Psion Buropeans wth Trams -ot 
Wales Island, and what po axes may appear to you proper 
with respect to that trade, Every information upon this important 
subject must be tansmitted to us and to the Governor-General in 
Council, whose opinion thereon will be transmitted to us by you, 
though we shall expect to receive it direct from that government. 
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To whatever articles, cither of import or export, it may he neces- 
sary to extend the customs, it is by no means our intention that 
they should be farmed. On the contrary, they must continue 
to managed through a regular Custom House by the Com- 
ny’s officors. We are aware that different rates of duty may 
he established on different articles; to this point, also, Yon will of 
course direct your attention. Yon will likewise attend to the 
following suggestion:—that were merchandize landed and re- 
exporied to be subject to a duty, it might operate to disconrage 
Ships from tonching at the Island, and from making it a depét 
for the Eastern trade. We are at the same time of opinion that a 
moderate tax might be laid on goods, landed on the Island 
for home consumption. Duties might likewise be collected on 
Anchorage and Port-clearances. We have on this material subject 
confined ourselves to general directions, leaving to you the im t 
trust of judeing concerning the Rates of Duties which should be 
en We donbt not you will fully answer this confidence, 
we desire that you will state to us at large, for our final orders, 
the reasons on which your determination in every case shall be 
founded. 

53. Your attention will next be directed to the raising a revenne 
from the taxable produce of the island, taking care not to op 
the inhabitants, ur check the rising cultivation. We are of opi- 
nion, that hereafter a considerable revenue may be obtained from 
the cultivation of pepper and spices. F 

. 

Tt has also been suggested that a tax on cocoanut trees, would 
yield from 15 to 20,000 dollars per annum. 

Grants of Land, State of Cultivation, Sc. 

55. We have reason to apprehend that upon our first taking 
possession of the island very litile attention was shewn to the 
tenures upon which such grants ought to have been issued; a vagne 
and undiscriminate order seems at first to have been given, enti ing 
every person to such ground as he might be able to clear. At that 

iod ground was said to be of little value, that to ask was 
to have, or to appropriate was equivalent to legal right. Hence 
extensive tracts from 50 to 100 orlongs were Ms an by men 
who would not cultivate more than from 15 to 20; we direct that 
you endeavour to ascertain the state of cultivation of the lands 
under such ts, for the purpose of resuming such as may remain 
uncaltivated agreeably to a clause which we understand to have 
been inserted in the grants, that they should revert the Company, 
if not brought into a state of cultivation within a fixed period. 

, 56. There is reason to apprehend that some Europeans have 
in @ wanton manner seized upon, or acquired by trifling purchases 
extensive tracts on the finest lands. @ most effectual check 

be given to practices of this nature, and you will endeavour 
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to ascertain the quantity of lands held by Europeans, and under 
what title, for purpose of considering the propriety of 
resuming such as may have been transferred or ired by Euro- 
peans, without the bills of sale having been registered in the 
Company's books of the island. 

57 Son will use every possible exertion to discover and prevent 
any usurious transactions upon the island. It appears that in some 
instances loans to persons in want of pecuniary assistance, instead 
of being advanced in cash, have been made in ship goods ata 
considerable rate beyond the cost price in the bazur, and that 
those advances actually cost the parties to when they were made 
34 per cent per annum. The interest of money is not to exceed 
12 per cent, which may be considered as the legal interest estab- 
lished for the East Indies. 

58. We observe by the instructions to the late Lieutenant- 
Governor, that it was ir. contemplation to rescind the lation 
of Ist August 1794, respecting grants of land for the period of 5 
years, and it was proposed to render all existing and future grants 
perpetual. We very much doubt the property of this proposed 
regulation, at least all future grants of a 5 to Europeans must 
be made subject to our Spprene ss and instead of being granted 
in perpetuity they should be granted on long leases, renewable 
on a certain fine, and on payment of a quit rent increasing with 
the increase of cultivation, and a fine on their being transfered, it 
being our determination that no European resident in Europe shall 
hold lands by sams and it must be a condition in the leases that 
it shall not be obligatory on the Company to permit the relations 
in Europe of Europeans who may die of leases to go 
out in order — Sees them. : Sy pee be a ager yc 
of the t that no trees applicable to the purposes of shi 
building shall be cut down, pan for those purposes ; that the 
Company shall have the power of resuming suc ions thereof 
as it may be deemed necessary to convert to public purposes, or 
such as may be found to contain mines of any description 
whatever. No grant of land to be made to Europeans exceeding 
in quantity 300 orlongs, unless upon very special reasons stated to 
us and approved by us. To encourage the clearing and cultivation 
of the island Py ane small grants of land to the industrious 
Chinese, would be a most desirable object. 

59. We direct that you acquaint us with the state and extent 
of the pepper and spice plantations, distinguishing those held by 
the Company and by individuals. For our opinion and direction 
on the subject of the spice plantations, we refer you to the enclosed 
extract of our letter to the Governor Gensel in Council, dated 
29th February, 1804 
60. It oye by - late Lieut-Governor that ee 
there were persons who possessed landed ; 
there were at that time upon the island above Trab0 sleves. We 
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cannot authorize any encouragement being given to the introduc- 
tion of slaves into the island, we could wish that the clearing of 
the lands, and the cultivation of the pepper and spices, should, as 
we understand they may, be carried on by free pers. At the same 
time care must be taken that slaves belonging to ships occasionally 
resorting to the island gaining their freedom, be delivered up on 
sufficient proof of their being the property of the claiments. 
Coinage. 

61. We are not epee acquainted with the coins current 
(to give any directions) upon this subject. The dollar we under- 
stand is the principal current coin, and we have reason to believe 
that the introduction of a copper coinage, of various demomina- 
tions, would be of much public advantage. We wish to receive your 
=— upon this subject, that we may take measures accordingly. 

uul division of coin, from the dollar to the pice, would be 
of singular convenience to the inhabitants, you will acquaint us 
whether you think it adviseable that we should provide copper 
coins for the use of your island and of what value and description. 


Naval Arsenal. 


62. We have already observed that the plan which has lately 
been laid before us, at the desire of the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
for making the island a Naval Arsenal for the building and repair- 
ing of his majesty’s ships, gives a new and high degree of import- 
ance to the subj and renders the fected reform in the 
government utely indispensable, e are fully impressed 
with the — national advantages of whe object pecron by 
the first Lord of the Admiralty, and entertain sanguine of 
its practicability, at least to a certain extent, and have most willingly 
agreed to afford the utmost aid in our power in carrying into 
execution the measure proposed by his Majesty's Government. 
In what proportion between Government and the Company, the 
expence to be incurred in the naval erections and fortifications at 
Prince of Wales Island, is to be borne, has not been yet decided, 
nor is the consideration of the general subject sufficiently mature 
to enable us to furnish you with any precise instructions thereon 
at this moment. It appears, however, to be generally acknow- 

ed that be island Soe ite whi Sago argc oe 
ur, is spot most proper for a ae Re * ships. 
The forming of a doak-yard will necessarily require the acnetion 
of warehouses, workshops, and ell oe eee, crrendages of sock 
an establishment. For the construction of these a Civil Engi 
and other artizans will be necessary, and will be sent out. [t will 
naturally occur to you that preparatory measures may be early 
taken with a view to the commencement of this important under- 
taking; among sco Se will advert to the means ofl aires: 5 
the various materials that may be wanted. Good stone and bric 
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we understand may be found upon the island, as also varions 
sorts of serviceable timber; but for the supply of that which is 
most essential, namely the tevk, recourse must be had to Pegu, 
und you will cousider of all the measures that may be requisite for 
obtaining and transporting it. We desire to hear from you as early 
as possible upon these points, after you shall have procured infor- 
majivn relative thereto. 
Fortifications. 


63. We find thatsomething of the nature of a fort, has already 
been constructed on the island, and whatever may be necessary to 
put the island in a tolerable state of defence, we wish to be imme- 
diately executed ; butit is our wish that a regular fortification for 
the permanent securing against an European force should be con- 
strucied. We therefore direct that you form ond transmit to us 
a plan and estimate of such a work, and if there should not be a 
skilful engineer upon the island, you will make application to the 
Bengal government for the assistance of one from thence. But 
no fortifications of any great extent, involving an expence of 
magnitude, are to be commenced without the plan and estimate 
being submitted to our previous approbation. 

Military. 

G4. We have already advised you of the appointment of Cap- 
tuin-Licutenant Macalister to be commandant of the troops and 
fourth in Council upon the island ; copy of his commission goes a 
number in the packet. We have deemed alt eae wd jemi 
commission to this officer, conferring upon him the rank of 
by Brevet at Prince of Wales and its dependencies only. 
But the rank ted to him by this commission is to cease u 
his return to gal, nor is the Company to sustain any expense 
on that account beyond the salary of § 18,000 per annum, al- 
ready allotted to him. 

65. The present force upon the island, as stated by the late 

cometary consists of a small Detachment of European 
Artillery 


1 Company of Golandauzes. 
1 Company of Gun Lascars. 
4 Companies of Sepoys. 

66. The Garrison at Malacca, which agreeably to the intima- 
tion ia a preceeding paragraph, is to be removed to your island, 
will afford an addition to this force of about 300 men, and should 
you deem the whole of this force insufficient for the protection of 
the island, you will make application to the Governor-General in 
Council of Bengal for such an augmentation thereof as shall be 
deemed sufficient for that purpose. 

67. We enclose for your information and guidance copy of the 
mutiny act estublished for the East Indies. 
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Administration of Justice. 

68. The administration of justice being a very important part of 
the eo required for the better government of Prince of 
Wales Island, we have presented an humble petition to His Ma- 
jesty that he will be graciously pleased to grant a charter for the 
administration of justice in Prince of Walcs Island, by erecting 
the Governor and Council with the assistance of a Recorder into 
a Supreme Court of Judicature. 

69. When we consiler that at the time we took possession of 
Prince of Wales I-land it was uninhabited, our right to prescribe 
the system of laws which we may deem most cligible for the 

vernment thereof cannot be controverted, since none of its inha- 

»itants who have repaired to the island cun claim any prescriptive 
right, founded on ancicnt usage, to the estublishment of any 
particular system of laws or form of judicial proceedings. The 
establishing, as far as may be possible, of one regular system of 
laws for the various descriptions of inhabitants, with a proper 
attention to their respective customs and manners, seems to be 
the most politic mode that can be adopted under the present 
circumstances of the island, you will therefore transmit to us from 
time to time such regulations and laws as you may think proper 
to issue for the internal government of the island. 
. . 7 


74. You were advised in a sheng tons, Sarr h of our havi 
appointed the Revd. Atwill Lake to be chaplain of your island, 

Mr Thomas Cullum, clerk and rchool muster. As soon as may 
be convenient you will commence the erection of a church upon the 
spot ulready marked out by the late Lieut-Governor for that 
purpose. If the building now in use for the performance of 
divine service shall not be deemed eligible, a more proper one must 
in the mean time be selected. We trust by Mr Lake's endeavours 
and your example, the interests of religion and morulity will be 
promoted in the island. 


The following arrangements and appointments appear to have 
been made on this occasion: 

Mr Dickens to continue as Judge and Magistrate till further 
orders. 

Mr George Caunter’s sppointinents as Ist assistant and Chaplain 


ani Treasurer to cease. 
Mr Mannington’s appointment in the Land Office also to cease. 


Mr Hall’s office of Deputy Master Attendant to cease, and that 
of Accountant to be transfered to Mr Hotson. 

Mr James Heriot to «deliver charge of the Government Hospital 
to Mr Dick. 


On the 24th September 1805, the following important resolu tion 
was come to :— 
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a Reine om for the Lena a cote ps hired for = 
* recepti oun emen appoin writers on this 
67 cotablishment end that . aa be centr asted with to conduct 
“ their mess, the annual expenses thereof to be dedected from 
“ their fee re 

“Approved the following agreement 

“Mr Porter to furnish the young gentlemen of the Civil 
“ Service with their board at the rate of Bll per diem, including 
a bottle of wine among four.” 

The house so hired is supposed to have been that known by 
the name of Flower-pot Hall, and the former respected Governor 
of the settlement, Mr [bbetson, who lately returned to England 
from a visit to his estates on the island, is the sale survivor of the 


young gentlemen. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE SIJARA MALAYU, OR MALAYAN ANNALS, 
WITH NOTES.” 


By T. BrappEtt, Esq. 
27th Annal. 


Sultan Menawar Shah, king of Kamper, died at this time and 
was succeeded by his son — Abdullah, who came to Malacca 
to be installed. Sultan Mahmud conferred on him the title of 
Sultan Abdullah, and he also gave him in marriage one of his 
daughters, the sister of Rajah ‘Ahmed. After the marriage cere- 
monies were completed the king of Kamper returned home. 

The Bandahara Putih died and was buried with due ceremony. 
The king called all those eligible to assemble at the palace, for 
purpose of choosing a new At that time there were 
nine men in Malacca, any of whom might be made Bandahara, Pa- 
duka Tuan, Tun Zeinalabdin, Tun i, Sri Nara de Rajah, Sri 
M jah, Sriwah Rajah, Tun Abu Shehid, Tun Abdul, and Tun 
Bejaie Mahamantri. These were assembled. oe 
which of you noble gentlemen ought to be made 
Paduka Tuan answered, that as they were all qualified it only 
remained for the king to choose the one among them who was 
area most acceptable to himself. The king’s mother (Tun 

achua, sister of Tahcir and Mutaheir), who ted sp) 
behind the door of the inner apartments, said—*Pa Mutaheir 
(her gems ought to be Bandahara”, for the king was much 
attached to his mother’s brothers (consequently she felt sure of 
not being refused.) Pa Mutaheir was accordingly chosen Ban- 
dahara, and under his rule Malacca became even more populous 
and famous than before. The new Bandahara kept up great 
the Ling of Fateog, bar when ths Ring of Pabony on dows ae 
the king of Pahang, but w e king o} sat down the 
Bandahara seated himself close to him. : 

The Bandahara had a numerous family, first Tun Hasan, who 
succeeded his father as Tumuniggong, one portion of his duty was 
to marshal the guests at the ¢ banquets, this he performed 
with great grace, moving about the wall like a Pendikur', who has 

dancing. He it was who enlarged the dimensions of the 

alay baju lengthened the sleeves of that ent. Another 
son of the Bandahara was Tun Biajeid called Sri Utama, he 
married Tun Bhandra Panjang, daughter of Datu ko 
(crooked) Sri Bija de Rajah and by had a son Tun Ab- 
dallah, and another son called Tan Leila Wangsa by a different 
mother, (daughter of a Bengali woman, concuhine of the Banda- 
hara Sri Mahurajah) a daughter called Datu de Bukit warried 
fy Orang Kayah Abu Soyid and by him had Tun Hasan, who 


Coutinwed from p. 740. vol ¥ 
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was married to the Tumaxggong, son of Sri Maharajah, and by 
him had a son called Tun Madali,—he married Tun China and had 
a daughter Tun Ganggang, who was married to Tun Mahmud 
called Peduka Rajah and t Tun Madah called Bandahara 
Peduka Rajah and he married Tun Aminah*. 
There was also Tun Gadut, grandson of Sri Amar 

Tun Pang called Datu Bandahara of Acheen. The Datu had by 
Tun Aminah 3 sons and a daughter called Tun Ramak. Tun 
Anum, the eldest son, called Sri Maharajah became Bandahara, 
and Tun Jeinal, the second son, called Bandahara Peduka Rajah 
became also Bandahara. Another son of the Datu fy a con- 
cubine), Tun Ramba, called Sri Peduka Tuan became Panglima* 
Bandar of Acheen. Tun Anum had 8 children, Tun Riaih called 
Peduka Maharajah, a daughter Tun Amas* Iring, and another 
daughter Tun Putih married to Tun Ahmed, son of the Datu 
Sekudi*, another son Tun Mahmad called Tun Marawangsa mar- 
ried a daughter of Tun Yusuf and by him had a son Tun 
Yusuf Meisi called Bandahara Sri arajah the Datu Bandahara 
Tuah, his son Tun Abmed called Peduka Rajah married Tun 
Gangang,—their children were Tun Sri — called Peduka 
a 2 and Bandabara Peduka Maharajah and Sri Peduka Tuan 
and Sri Nara de Rajah, the youngest was a daughter Tun Putib. 
Tun Abdul called Sri Marawangsa had numerous children, one 
of his daughters married Orang i Tun Rana and had Tun 
Abdallah and Tun Hidup Panjang, the father of Datu Jawa, the 
father of Datu Sangore and a daughter Tun Mandah adopted by 
ig poeta "Patih Adam, the Pangeran of S 

t ‘atih Adam, of Surabaya, came 
to visit the Sultaa of Malacca—he ‘ens oun dag ta the houee of 
Sri Nara de Rajah, where Tun Mandah was running about, being 
then a child; Pati Adam asked Sri Nara, if he would give him 
Tun Mandah in marriage when she grew up, Sri Nara said yes,— 
(this conversation rose out of play on the of the child, who 
said she wished to be Pati Adam’s wife. ‘atih Adam returned 
to Java, and in due time came back for his wife, by this time 
grown up. Sri Nara had forgotten all about the matter and 
refused to acknowledge his promise, saying it was only play, but 
Patih Adam with his champions that night attacked Tun Man- 
dah’s house, and got on of her, all his people were killed, 
but he had encircled Tun Mandah in his arms and threatened to 
stab her if they came near him. This threat cansed a cessation of 
hostilities, and the result was that Patih Adam obtained his bride 
in marriage with the consent of all parties, and afterwards took 
her to Java where she bore a son Pati Housain, the great grand- 


father of the P of Surabaya who amoked. 
The queen of the mother of Rajah Ahmed, (Tun Wati, 
daughicr of the king of Pahang) at this time died. The king con- 


sulted with his ministers as to what ought to be done under these 
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circumstances, the ki of Malacca being without a queen 
(Rajah perampuan.) The ministers gave the usual answer, that 
they were to do every thing in their power to execute 
the king’s whatever might be. “If I ey the 
ee of a king, why any other king can do the same thing? 
bet wish brie some oak © rae apr yregcen Sues 
the person I wish to m is princess of the Gunong ,; 
I shall send the Leckseana and Seng Setia to ask her’ h in 
marriage.” Before the ambassadors set out Tun Mahmat was 
dir to send some of the Indraghiri people to repair the road, 
for Tan Mahmat was Panghulu over the Indraghiri mos 79 

The ambassadors proceeded but could ard i f way, the 
i ahmat, however, went 
on by himself and being young and strong, he at last arrived at a 
yarden of most miraculous beauty. In the centre of the garden 
was a bower in which sat an old lady attended by four young 
women. The old lady asked Tun Mahmat who he was what 


said she was the principal person of the pri of the mount, and 
lose name was Dang (Dayang) Ha Ran on hearing Tan Sal 
mat’s story, said she would go and inform the princess and bring 
her answer. She went and soon after an extremely old woman, 
whose back was doubled up in three, appeared and told Tan 

princess desired him to inform the king of Malacca 
that if he wished to marry her he must first make a bridge of 
gold and one of silver from Malacca to Gunong Ledang, and for 
courtship gifts she must have the heart of a mosquito, and the 
heart of ax atom, each the breadth of 7 eati ¥ peace jar 
of tears (ayer mata) a large jar of the juice o you nut, 
a cup of the blood of the king and another of the blood of his 
son Rajah Ahmed. One account says this old woman was the 
princess herself in disgui When the result of the embassy was 
related to Sultan mud he said all the articles stipulated for 
would be easily arranged, but for the blood that was an insuper- 
able objection never make up his mind to draw his owa 
blood and so the negociation failed’. 


NOTES TO 27TH ANNAL. 


1. 

2. Aminah—from Amin, constant, faithful. 

Pay ap peer tg wy mednbag 8 padres csronl: ny aero nell 

mas Tri ma , wit t not a 

that marcasites have even been found in the Ai oti adeco of the penta 

5. Sekudi,—see N ewbold 11 p. 106, for the tion of the Bandahura of Sckudi 
oras he writes it Sekudal, 

6a G Ledang.—The situation of this mountain is fixed by the context in 
Rematra in or above Indraghiri. Tan Mahomed the Judraghiri Panghalu 
bar watt: 38 ener: to have the cay caret teres oon ee nitmecrons sacred 
and mystic » Menangkabow, but not t oun of Exropean geographers, 
asin that case the Ambassadors would have the Rehan oer. a 
means mountain or a range of mountains, in contradistinction to Bukit which is 
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applicd to ahill. Ledang ¢32J I do not know the derivation of, unless we 


. The description given of this ly from 
the device of building & bridge meross the straits to Mulacea is from a tradi- 
tion of a by built by A reat. I have not heard any clear account 


y 
of this undertaking of the all t and ul Alexamler, but it appears he 
built a } fron Sings ee conadin chest ot Bomanes ont ly the 
islands whic are to ao pace at greater distances from each other than 4 miles, 
{according to the account of a writer in the Jour. Ind. Arch.) formed piers for the 


28h Annal. 

Tt is related that Rajah Merlang of Indraghiri, who died at 
Malacca, left a son by his wife, the daughter of the deccased kin 
of Malacca, named Narasinga, on whom all the Indraghiri penpls 
looked as their king. At this time the young nobles —— 
were not treated as equals by those of Malacca, if they met 
near a maddy place or a river, the Malacca nobles called those of 
Indraghbiri and made them carry them across, for the Malacca 
people were more numerous than the other. The Indraghiri 
gee at last went in a body to Rajah Narasinga and begged 

im to return with them to Indraghiri as not stay an 
lo: at Malacca to be made slaves. Rajah Narasinga - 
ingly went to the king and requested permission to go to his 
kingdom, which had been given to him but which he had not yet 
seen ; the king refused to allow him to depart. On this Rajah 
Narasi fled from Malacca and arrived in safety at Indraghiri. 
His uncle Maharajah Tuban was in possession of the throne and 
on his death his son Maharajah Yusuf succeeded. Now on the 
arrival of Narasinga, Maharsjah Yusuf was driven out of the 
kingdom by Tun Ketchil and Tan Ali and fled to Lingga, 
where he was well received by Maharajah Tringanu, the king of 


Lingga, who gave him his daughter in by whom he 
a numerous y and on death of Maharajah Tringanu, 
Maharajah Yusuf succeeded to his throne. 


Rajah Narasinga ly ascended the throne of Indraghiri 
and appointed Tun Ketchil to be his Bandahara. 
Sultan Mahomed sent Hang Nadim to the cay, rasent to 
hase 40 bales of chintz, each bale to contain 40 pieces, and 
each picce to have 40 different patterns. Hang Nadim sailed in 
Hang Yusuf’s ship, - at Bol all - os people had 
shi On arriving at the ing, adim presented 
himsclf to the Rajah and informed him of his mmener'e wants. The 
Kling Rajah collected all the designers of his couatry to draw 
patterns according to Hang Nadim’s directions. About artists 
set to work, but they could not after repeated efforts satisfy the 
fastidious taste of the Malacca man, at last they gave up the task 
in despair, saying they had no more patterns to shew. On this 
Hang Nudim himself took a pencil and designed several patterns 
of flowers, The Kling artists were lost in astonishment to per- 
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ceive the ability with which he designed and they cagerly sought 
his drawings m4 copy. The cloth in due time was prepared ~ 
the monsoon being favourable Hang Nadim re homeward, 
Hang Yusuf had a quarrel with a Seyed with whom he traded. 
The Seyed said a balance remained unpaid, Hang Yusuf denied 
this and abused the Seyed, on which a curse was laid on his vessel, 
but Hang Nadim coming up at the time begged the Seyed not to 
mix him up in the business. The Seyed rubbed Hang Nadim on 
the back and said, Nadim you are safe. The ship sailed and on 
arriving in the Ceylon sea without rain, without a squall, and not 
suddenly, the ship with all her cargo sunk, but Hang Nadim was 
saved with his own people and some of his goods, The Ceylon 
Rajah sent for Hang Nadim and bog ete him in making a 
Tanglung telur.t| When he was finished the Rajah was so pleased 
with the abilities of the artist that he wished to keep him, but 

adim ran away and went on board a ship bound for Malacca, 
where he arrived safely. When the king Hang Nadim’s 
story he was enraged at his stupidity in taking a ge in 
Hang Yusuf’s ship, after he fad himself heard the Seyed curse it. 
Now the Lacksamana Hang Tuah died and was succeeded by 
Kwojee Houssein, his son-in-law, as Lacksamaaa of Malacca. 
Kwojee Houssein had by his wife the daughter of the late Lack- 
Samana a son named Tun Abdul. 

NOTES To 28TH ANNAL. 
1. Tanglung telur yyh gs the first word means a lanthorn and the other 


an egg—probably a peculiar shaped lanthorn used in the Budhist temples. 


29th Annal. 

Sultan Mahmud, the elder of Pahang died, leaving three sons, 
Sultan Abdul Jamil, Rajah ,ji« (probably a clerical error for 
Mazaffer) —— Ahmed. Sultan Abdul Jamil succceded to the 
throne, he ied a sister of Sultan Mahmud of Malacca, and by 
her had a son Rajah Mansur. At this time the Bandahara of 
pba, Feat Amar de Rajah, had a most beautiful daughter 
named Tun Tiji Ratan Bangkal. She was very clever at opening 
pepper pods with her teeth. To such excellence had she attained in 
that art, that she could open a pod without splitting or tearing it'. 
She was to be married to the new Sultan at the commencement of 
the monsoon. Sultan Abdul Jamil in the mean time seut Sri 
Wangsa de Rajah to Malacca to inform the cag A Snzerain of 
his father’s death, and to request that he might be installed as his 
successor. Sultan Malmud on hearing of the death of the king 
of Pahang, ordered the nobuts not to sound for 7 days? and sont 
Sri Dewa Rajah to instal the new Sultan accordiuy to enstom. 
Sri Dewa Rajah after « short time returned to Mahwea and vave 
the king an account of all he had seen there, among other things 
the beauty of Tun Tiji, the betrothed of the Pahang king, was 
highly extolled. Sultan Malaaud fell in love with ber from the 
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description of her charms and said, “I will give any thing, even to 
the half of my kingdom, to the person who will bri Tiji to 
Malacca, and any fault, even a capital crime, will be forgiven.” 
When Hang Nadim heard of this he determined to undertake the 
adventure, as a means of being restored to the favour of his 
sovereign, for he was still in disgrace about losing the 40 bales of 
cloth from the Kling country. Accordingly he set out for Pahang 
and by the assistance of an old woman, a perfume seller,* he 
su ed in carrying off and oye ey Rhee Tiji safely to Malacca. 
On his arrival Sultan Mahmud was delighted to see the beauty of 
Tun Ty and forgave Hang Nadim his offence. Tun Tiji was 
ied to the king and according to one account produced him a 
daughter named Anama Devi. Afterwards when the king 
8 ie of Tun Tiji how Hang Nadim had behaved to her? she 
replied “with great propriety—when I was getting into the prahu 
he covered his eyes with a cloth, so that he did not even see me.” 
On hearing this the king’s favour to Hang Nadim greatly increased 
and ~ eke erya rewards aomisiet 5 him the 
hand o ‘ok, one o captured princesses of Kalantan, 
and gave him the title of Sang Naie. By the Kalantan princess 
Nadim t Tun Mat Ali, who Tun Hamza, who 
begat Tun Ali Sri Patam, known as Peduka Taan of 
Campong Jelli*+. When the king. of Paha near eae 
s Hang Nadim (he had followed Kang Nadim when Tun 
ji was carried off), he was mad with rage against the king of 
he threatened to attack Malacca and being mounted on 

his favourite elephant, he said to his attendants, “ thus I will 
destroy Malacca” and driving on his elephant he his own 
hall of audience and brought it tumbling to the 5, When 
i Mahmud promised a reward 


The 
ee oP ming peep sun. J woe ig tae nian pe 
ing 0 as if on an embassy, he took his departure. 
ering shy, cha Kwojee Hasan was well received and the 
letter forwarded to the and read according to custom. After 
the reading was fini and the nobles sat down again, the Lack- 
samana was placed in an honorable seat next above the Pahan 
Sri Agar Rajah, and he beassesnaacbanpsl pean ities | 
feeling which might exist in the heart of the Pahang king against 
Malacca, by saying that P: and Malacca were as one country, 
and their kings as brothers SS ee ee 
gear and seach more bo the sume pupae eS with the 
ee style of Sultan Mahmud’s letter, somewhat modified 
his Pahang majesty, who denied that he had used any ex i 
of anger against end ould the story abent the ruakiag 
down his hall of audience was a fiction devised by tale-bearers 
and mischief-makers. 
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Kwojee Hasan’s vessel was anchored in the river, near the place 
whens tbe elephants were brought to bathe, and by dint of bribery 
the Lacksemens at last sncoseded in getting Kapinyang, the 
favourite of the King, on board his vessel and set sail for 
This vessel was chased, but the Pahang men were kept at bay by 
the superior archery of the Lacksamana so that they dared not 
to close. On his arrival at Malacca the Lacksamana was graciously 
received and rewarded by his master, Kapinyang the favourite 
riding elephant of the king of Pahang was given in charge to Sri 
Rama, keeper of the elephants, son of the former keeper of the 
same name. 

redaeaeae sie re pereeyremee eae 
o was grievously » an 
mind was so affected, that he vonigaed the crown in favour of his 
son Sultan Mansur Shab, who was assisted, being very young 
by his uncles Rajah Muzaffer and Rajah Ahmed. Abdul Jalil 
went up the river till he came to a bend called P where he 
resided and lived as a hermit. He it is who is Merhum 


Sheikh.°® 
) ae ebalies the tatersedieiaes of thie bavend powers. I fancy it to 
- I must is it 
be an cy to express sotee mantal or personal quality more consistant with 
Svea h rank than the culinary operation described, but cannot follow the 
2 A of mourning. On other occasions we hear of Malayan sovereigns 
peor See ere eeeee OF hae tnag exe olnated wath grist ot sorrow of 


great a favourite was Rajah Zeinal. When he passed any 
ouse the women rushed to the windows to peep at him and great 
eaney 4 i at Malacca on this account. When the King 
heard of his a eee ee ee ee 
hes preter. ono Malacca, asked which of his servants would 
ill him, but none dared to undertake such a work. At last he 
called Berkat, the keeper of the palace and directed him 
to kill R Zeinal, so that no one should know by whom the 


> 
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deed was done. Hang Berkat that night a sofily into the 
prince’s ing apartment and stabbed him t 1 the heart 
so that he died. It was generally believed that this was the work 
of robbers and Hang Berkat was greatly rewarded by the King 
for his expertness and the title of Sang Sura was bestowed on him. 
Sang Sura’s wife committed adultery with Sang Guna and it was 
known to her husband who lay in wait for Sang Guna, so that he 
might slay him. When the king heard of this he was annoyed, 
as Guna was no common man, he it was who first made 
krisses at Malacca of 24 spans in length. Sang Sura was a favourite 
of the King but in such a case what coul 

called Sang Sura and taking him to a quiet place earnestly desired 
he would give up his designs against Sang Guna, and Sang 
Guna was directed not to come out of his own premises, so that 
he might not by chance mect Sang Sura and then be slain in spite 
of the Rajah’s injunctions to the contrary. 

Slst Annal. 

The Rajah of Ligore', M: jah Dewa Sura, was directed by 
the king eh mayen fe Panes ao in consequence he march- 
ed with an army of two catti (200,000). Sultan Abdul Jamil *, 
when he heard of the approach of Maharajah Dewa Sura, put his 
fort in order and i attack. When 


E 


| 
g 
: 
Hl 


prodigi 
itself contained 9 laxas of le (90,000). The 


Bandahara with his squadron together they proceeded to 
Pahang. On arriving they assisted to repair the fort at Pahan 
and in three cops are thing was ready to meet the ex attack 
from Ligore. The ee - Fprgaa_iperr ps hi by his great 
in re ort, and it was said of him that his hands 
word: his Got worked, and his mouth weriad: “ 

The Ligore men arrived and a great battle was fought, but 
the Ee ne eae men were victorious. Maharaj 
Dewa Sura uu interior of Pahang to Kalan 
from thence returned tees : tron 

Sultan Mansur nobly rewarded the Malacca chiefs and they 
prepared to return home. Sultan Abdul Jamil and Sultan Mansur 


ve them a letter to carry to the king of Malacca and the 
Serato: On their arrival at Malacca, Sultan Mahmud receivedt 
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the letter according to custom and was greatly pleased to hear 
that Pahang was not conquered by the Ligore Rajah. 

There was a Mantri of Sultan Mahmud, named Tun Perpatih 
Hitam, Ae descendent of Tun Jana Buka Dendang) who had ason 
named Tun Hosein, Tun Hosein boasted that it any one insulted 
his father he would amok. Now it happened by the will of God 
that Tun Perpatih Iitam had a difference with a trader and they 
went before the Bandshara to settle the affair. It was the custom 
when the Bandahara investigated any cause, that the Lacksamana 
and Tamongong shoul! be with him. If an affront was offered to 
the Bandahara, the Lacksamana put the insolent one to death. 
If any one was to be apprehended and put in confinement that was 
the business of the Tamorgong. Tun Perpatih Hitam was being 
examined by the Bandahara, when his son Tun Hoscin came to 
attend him, armed with a kris panjang. Now when Tun P. 
tih Hitam saw his son come thus armed, he wondered within him- 
self ee ee ee ee ee 
an opportunity, he ra scrapi mat with his feet, said, 
addressing de Bandshare Mant — “what sort of a way is this 
to examine any one?” When the Lacksamana saw this behaviour 
he instantly drew the sword Likiewa, and saying “ why, oh Orang 
Kayah, do you dare thus insolently to scrape the mat in the 
sence of the £” at once cut him down #0 thet he died. 

When Tun Hosein say his father slain he drew his kris. But 
the Lacksamana said “intend you treason Tun Hosein?” At that 
moment the bye-standers on Tun Hoscin and in spite of all 
the efforts of the Bandahara he was slain. The Lacksamana went 
and reported the whole affair to the king, who said that the Lack- 

X in accordance with his wishes, and it was 
uld co-operate and uphold the authority of 

the Bandahara, how could work go on otherwise, for any inso- 
lence offered to the Bandahara is as it were offered to himself. 
The Lacksamana was rewarded for his conduct with a dress of 


This Lacksamana had 3 children by his wife, the sister of Sri 
Bija de Rajah, the crooked Datu, Ist a daughter Tun Siri, mar- 
ried to Kwojee Hosein, 2nd a son, Tun Bivjit, and 3rd another 
daughter Tan Sebriah, who was married to the king and bore him 
ond called Rajah Dewi. oo wife, a relative of the 

Peduka Rajah, the La had a son called Sanz 
Guna and a daughter married to Hang Nadim, and by his wife 
the —— Lacksamana Hang Tuah, he had also a son 


NOTES TO 3lsT ANNAL. 
1. 
Pe agpente formerly, as well as at present, to be a province of Siam and 


as those 
2 Sultan Abdul Jamil had uldicated in favour of his son M end of 
XXIX annal) but he appears here to interest himself in the sitbite af the: cation, ar 
W he had not given op his rights in favovrofliggon, A suullar care vccure in Malac- 
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ca ;—in the XXXII annal we find that Sultan Mahomed abdicated, but he in tik 
sounner, although he did not formally resume power, continoed till his death t 
ate Oe mae the Lingie ri rth of Malacea, 90 he mi 
. Sungie ie or Ravi ls near ver, No 
bare mutihe Lacksawona entering Malacca, or there is anuther place to the sou 
or east of the same name. 
32nd Annal. 


It is related that there is a country named Kota Maleegei, whose 
Rajah, Suleiman Shah, was an Islamite. Now when the king of Siam 
heard that this country was very powerful, he determined to subdue 
it and sent one of his sons Chau Sri Bangsa with a large force for 
that purpose. The opposing armies met and a great battle ensued, 
during which the Siam prince was brought in contact with Solei- 
man and in the heat of the com! at declared that if he gained the 
battle he would become an Islamite, by the will of God Rajah Solei- 
man was siainand his Fort taken. The Siamese prince became 
an Islamite in consequence of his vow and determining to scttle 
here, directed his people to search for a proper place to built a 
new city ?. 

Now there was a Paing man named Pa Tani, who lived on 
the sea shore, the place of ‘his residence was chosen for the site of 
the new capital, which was called Patani from his name. Chow 
Sri Bangaa sent Aukan Pul, as ambassador to Malacca to request 
that Mabmud Shah would confer on him the nobuts. The 
ambassador and his letter were received at Malacca with the same 
ceremonies observed with those from Pahang. The letter was 
thus worded :—“ Peduka the son sends his Sambah to his father, 
the illustrious Sultan, the favoured Lord of the earth, the revered 
shadow of God, the ruler of the universe.” Sultan Mahmud was 
highly pleased with the letter of the king of Patani, the ambassa- 
dor was favoured with a dress of honor and seated next the chief 
Bentara. The Khali Menawa was ordered to. prepare s letter for 
Patani and Sultan Mahmud sent the nobuts with other necessaries 
to instal the ary of Patani under the title of Sultan Ahmed 

med begat Rajah Siam and Rajah Aji. The 

Rajah of Keddah at this time came to Malacca to request the 
Nobuts from Sultan Mahmud. The king of Keddah was gra- 
ciously received and seated on the Royal bench. Now it appear- 
attended 2 the 


on 


aS 


Chew bee Seep y ey rperwreystertgordpme 
‘amongon all the tie, & repens ie Served and after 
the Bendekara, bed Snished eating Sis avons oneumenoid; Ree 


was eating, the Rajah of Keddah 
a visit, he was invited into the hall and seated with 

r the Tamougong. After the Bandahara had finished 
eating and had taken Siri, the remains of his repast were drawn 
away by Tun Hasan, the Tamongong and other Mantris, who 
now commenced to eat, Tun Hasan inviting the Rajah of Keddah 
to them, to which the latter agreed. The said 


gF2 
F 
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& don't let the Rajah eat of my leavings,” but the Keddal Rajah 
said, “ Never mind, for the Bundahara is an old man and as it 
were my father.” Now the Rajah of Keddah cat of the leavin 
of the Bandahara. After staying sometime at Malacca the Raj 
of Keddah took leave an returned home, bearing the Sultan's 
permission to use the Nobuts, At this time Malacca was most 
prea merchants con ted from all parts. From Ayer 

to the mouth of Moar river and from Campong Kling to 
the mouth of the Penajah was a continuous bazaar, one sailing 
from Malacca to Jakra had no occasion to take fire in his boat, 
for all along the beach there were houses. From this side round 
to Batu Pahit it was the same *, for at that time the number of 
pre of Malacca was 19 laksas (190,000.) 

arrived a Feringhy ship from Goa to trade at Malacca. 

Now the Feringhis saw the beauty of Malacca and that its ports 
was crowded (with ships). The people of Malacca assembled to 
see the SPS Oe eee ee seigie antdat ean 
white ‘ens of the Malacca people crowded round 
each of the Feringhies, some twisted their beards, some felt their 
heads, some took their hats and some held their hands. * 

The Captain of the ship went to visit the Bandahara Sri Maha- 
rajah and was adopted as his son by that chief. The Captain 
presented a gold chain set with gems, which he himself placed on 
o shoulders of the oxen re Bg ron i me 

ing this, the e surround ptain 80 to slay 
bien,” ed a by the Bandahara, who said, “don't mind 
him for he does not understand our | ? 
season arrived the Captain sailed for Goa, and 

ported to the Vizier the greatness and 
pereney ot es The Vizier of Goa at that time was Al- 
‘onsa oe _ Frwy, Pe desire to reg: aa f of boar 
country, he prepared i ae pusats * 
placing than cede Mat Rade onzalo Pereira, sent them 
to conquer Malacca’. When he arrived at Malacca a cannonade 
was commenced, the Malacca people were amazed at the noise 
like thunder, and still more at seeing the execution of the iron 
balls, some had their heads blown off, some were cut in two, some 
lost their shoulders and some had their heads broken. They 
examined the balls “ what sort of an instrament of warfare is this, 
where is its sha it ah sehr mon mt al The 
next day all the Portuguese, about 2,000 musketeers besides black 
troops, landed. Their soldiers were too numerous to mention. 
The Malacca men under Tun Hasan, the Tamo rushed on 
the Feringhies and drove them back to their ships, many were 
killed the survivors returned to Goa. 

When they reported their failure to the Vizier, he was 
and ordered a fresh expedition to es a but Captain Mur, 
said he thought that as long as the Bandahara Maharajah lived, 
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no force they sent, however large, could prevail against Malacca. 
Alphonso Albuquerque replied “why so? you say s0,—alas ! that I 
cannot leave bn government here, but as soon as my Viziership 
is finished I shall + sad go and conquer Malacca.” At this time 
a ship arrived at Malacca from Juddah bringing a Pundit named 
Monulana Badarjuhan, who was extremely learned. The hin 
himself was instructed by this Pundit and directed his son Ahm 
to take lessons from him. One night the Pundit was at the house 
of the Bandahara engaged in scientific conversation with that 
chief when Sri Rama came in. Now Sri Rama was a drunkard, 
and at this time he was intoxicated. On secing their occupation 
Sri Rama said “ come along, let me also take lessons” the Sande 
hara answered “ come then sit down rane, Kayah.” When the 
Pundit saw that Sri Rama was drank and that he smelt of arrack, 
he said in Arabic “ arrack is the mother of all uncleanness.” Sri 
Rama answered this observation also in Arabic saying, “ Folly? 
is the mother of all uncleanness, have you yourself not come down 
here from the windward to look for profit from eng (of others). 
The Makhdum was exceedingly angry and left the house, in spite 
of the efforts of the Bandahara to detain him, saying to himself, 
“Why am I called a humbug?” The Bandahara now said to 
Sri Rama, “Why, you are drunk, Orang Kayah, I hope the king 
won't hear of this, for if he does ke may be sure he will be ex- 
ceedingly 'y,” (at the insult to the holy Mahkdam). Sri Rama 
roetacg we t the king please ean ysis red is there ina 
hasty § .” Supper was now serv ing Sri 
Rama emeaad home. or 

The next day the Bandahara went to visit the Makhdum, who 
was pteves er J happy to sce him. Tun Meh Ulat Bulu, was 
at that time taking lessons, his proper name was Tun Mch Alin, 
son of Tun Zeinlabdin, grandson of Bandahara Peduka Rajah, 
but on account of his being covered with hair he got the nome of 
Ulat Bulu (hairy worm or caterpillar). The Makhdum found 
his scholar very difficult to instruct, as his Malayan tongue could 
not follow the Arab in pronouncing words of his ay a He 
said “this Tun Meh’s tongue is excessively hard, what I say he says 
differently, he cannot pronounce words.” Tun Meh answered 
“trae, oh Makhdum, but remember it is a foreign language and 

ou yourself experience the same difficulty in pronouncing 
Malayan words.” The Makhdum answered, “ what difficulty 
is there in Malay that I cannot overcome.” Then returned Tun 
Meh “say kuching” (a cat) “ kushing” says the Makhdum, 
“ wrong, oh Makhdum, now say kunyict (turmeric) “ kuzeet” 
says the Makhdum, and for Nyior (cocoanut) the Makhdum said 
Neeru. Now says Tun Meh, “whenever, oh Makhdum, you can 

ronounce Malay properly we will follow your instructious.” 
‘he Makhdum was wroth and said “I renounce teaching Tun 
Mch any longer” ", 
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Sultan Mahmud wished to send to Passé to propose a question 
as to topics of discussion started between the Arab t i 
and those of Khorazan and [rak. The Bandahara advised that 
the ambassador should learn by heart the substance of a letter, so 
that it might not be necessary to commit any thing to paper, as 
the Passé readers were in the habit of alicring words in letters 
sent to the king of that couutry, reading sambah in many euses 
where salaam was written. This advice was followed and Tun 
Mabmed, the ambassador chosen, sailed for Passé. On arrivi 
there he was asked for his letter, in order that it might be receiv 
with due form and escorted to the palace on an clephant as usual. 
Tun Mahmed answered “ I am the letter,— escort me” and he was 
escorted °, On arriving in the presence, Tan Mabmed recited the 
words learned by him for purpose as follows :- “ May the good 
wishes and prayers of the Paduka, the elder brother, arrive in safety 
to the Paduka the younger brother, the illustrious Sultan, the 
maynificent of the earth, the revered shadow of the God of the 
whole universe. Now the Paduka the elder brother has sent me 
the Orang Kayah, Tun Mahmed, with the Mantri Sur+ Deepa, to 
the presence of the younger brother to propose these points. 
Whoever asserts that God the most high, ever to be praised, 
is the creator and preserver (provider of bread) to eternity, is a 
Kafir (unbeliever or infidel), and whoever asserts that God is not 
the creator and er to eternity, isa Kafir”. The king of Passé 
ee i — mms op — otlaar Paussescity 

uestion t would give the required answers, 
i of foes could teen a ontiafactory solution of the 


to answer the point, so that Passé should not be i - Tun 
Hasan on hearing the point said “ oh ! if that is all, the solution is 
easy,” now Tun Mahmed said “ come near’ ond Tun Hasan went 
close and whispered'® the answer to Tun Mulimed who was much 
leased at hearing it, and took leave to return to Malacca, where 
was iously received by his sovereign, who en Gees 
delighted with the account given of the em . Tun Ahmed 
was a son of Sri Amar Bangsa Tan Abu Said, of the 
Se a ee dahara Sri 


NOTES TO 32ND ANNAL, 


account Ji to be depended on, as it is unlikely that Patani 
: ae So ot aac cnt alter the Siamese bad so often marched 


northern of the Malayan states. It is not improbal country was a 
Siamese Maayein to the Malays as Kota Malecgel 3 corruption of the 
proper Sinimese name and that ubout this time i me aud wes 

by Malays, who gave it the naine of Patani, not from fanciful reason 


to irrigate, in allusion tensive rice cultivation. ‘The reason for the 
OF the olataas ee tebdats over the Kota Mekcegel, & Mulwenedan sovereign, re- 
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The Bandahora Sri Maharajah, had a daughter named Tun Fs- 
timah, of most excellent conduct and of exceedin beauty, but Tun 
Hasan the Tamouigong was of equal beauty and excellence ; they 
were celebrated in song. Tun Fatimah was betrothed to Tun 
Ali sou of Sri Nara de Rajah. When the time arrived for the 
ceremonies of marriage to be performed the Rajah of Barah was 
invited to the Bandahara’s house and saw Tun Fatimah. The 
Rajah of Barah* was uncle of Sultan Mahmed and brother of 
Sultan Alaoodin, the deceased king, and when he saw the Banda- 
hara’s daughter he asked if the king had seen her, the Bandahara 
ar : No.” Then the — of tee advised se to 
m is daughter toa person of low rank, but to wait and let the 
en as hen n at that time Malacca was without a queen, the 
Permeisuri of Pahang being dead and it is the custom under 
these Crmmtances for the Ganghier of the Bandshara to become 
queen. The Bandahara replied, “I am a low person, it is 
tor me to mix with low people,” so he determined to carry out his 
project of marrying Tun Fatimah to Tun Ali. 

t the proper time the king was invited to the house of the 
that his daughter might pad. ramen to him previous 
to her iage. The pe senves the marriage procession 
of Tun Ali came. hen the king saw Tun Fatimah he 
was astonished at her beauty and instantly conceived a passion 
for her, and at the same time was at her father, sayi 
to himself, “ What an old wretch is Pa Mutaheir not to shew 
me his daughter who is so beautiful.” The ceremony proceeded 
and the couple were married, afterwards the king went to the 
palace but could not eat from love sickness. He now sought 
opportunity against the Bandabara. In due time Tun Fatimah 
resented her husband Tun Ali with a daughter named Tun 
rang. 

There was a Kling, Rajah Mandlier, who resided at Malacca 
and became Shahbander, this Kling was et fone no one could 
compare with him in Malacca. One day the Bandahara asked 
him how much gold he had and was answered 5 Bahras, on which 
the Bandaharas said “ oh if that is the case I have a Bahra more 
than you” *, The Bandahara was very fortunate in trade, he never 
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lost. Sometimes he would call his children, (grand children &e.) and 
give them each a handtul of gold to go and play with. When they 
went out to hunt, if they were unsu on their return they 
would stop at the Bandahara’s cattle farm and killing each one a 
buffalo, weuld send a quarter to the Bandahara, who on 
enquiring from whence the meat came would be informed 
of the behaviour of his young kinsmen and sometimes he used 
to say “oh! these lads go a hunting and when they get 
nothing in the forest they take to hunting my buffaloes.” 
When his slaves came into town dressed up in silk and muslin 
the Bandahara would invite them into his hall and ask who they 
were, on which they would inform him “I am so and so, the slave 
of the Bandahara and son of so and so.” They were so numerous 
that he did not know them. One day in the palace, when waiting 
the appearance of the king, Rajah Mandlier addressed the Banda- 
hara and was repulsed oy him for want of knowledge of etiquette 
in attempting to salute him in that place, before he had himself 
paid his respects to his Majesty; the Kling slunk back ashamed 
at this rebuke, 

There was in Malacca a Kling merchant extremely rich, named 
Ali Menu Nayen. All the young nobles visited him and he was in 
the habit of giving them presents ; but Tun Hasan the Tumongong 
did not visit him. He therefore one day asked Tun Hasan if he 
would not come to his house that he might present him with some- 
thing as he did to all the other young nobles. Tun Hasan answer- 
ed, “Naycn, am I a base born slave you wish to bestow chari- 
ty on me? If I was of a different descent (less nobly born) it 
might be as you propose.” When the young men were short of 
money, they sometimes represented to Tun Hasan the Tamongong, 
that the market place was not regular, some of the shops jutti 
out and that if the king passed that way he would be F 
on this account they begged he would grant them authority to 
see that the line was straightencd. Armed with authority the 
would go to the market and levy contributions from the people 
under pain of having their shops pulled down in order to make 
the line straight. 

There was a Kling named Nina Sura Dewan? who was the 
chicf merchant in Malacca, he hada difference with Rajah Manda- 
licr and they went to the Bandahara to settle the matter. It being 
late in the day the Bandahara desired them to return in the morn- 
ing. That night Nina Sura Dewan thought to himself that he 
ought to go and see the Bandahara and give a present as Rajah 
Mandeliar was a very rich man, and if he makes a it to the 
Bandahara I will certainly lose my case. Accordingly Nina Sura 
went to the Bandahara and gave him 10 catties of gold to buy 
betel with +. There was a Kling man, a relation of Nina Sura 
Dewan, named Kitool who owed one catty of gold to Rajah Man- 
deliar. This Kitool went that night to Rajah Mandeliar and in- 
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formed him that Nina Sura had been with the Bandahara and pre- 
sented him with 10 catties of gold, and that he was now plottin, with 
the Bandahara to kill him (Rajah Mandeliar). In return for this 
information the debt of one catty of gold due to Rajah Mandeliar 
was cancelled and Kitool took hisdepartcre. Rajah Mandeliar 
collected a quantity of jewels and fine cloths and taking a Bahra 
of gold went and presented these things to the Lacksamana, for 
that chief and his followers (clan) were favourites of the King 
and men of great influence in Malacca in those days. Raj 
Mandeliar presented his gift to the Lacksamana and informed him 
oe grigibuws alegre: spplieaied tresnon, Set Oo oe ke 
in his house a throne ia pre and t 

intended to usurp the soversigaty. The i a informed 
the King, who was glad of an opportunity to wreak his vengeance 
against the Bandahara, on account of his not having given him 
Tun Fatimah in marriage, and at once ordered the andahara 
to be put to death by Tun Sura and Tun Indra Sakara. When 
these two with a body of attendants arrived at the Bandahara’s 
house, they found all his friends in arms to resist the execution of 
the sentence of the king, but were ordered by the Bandahara to 
lay down their arms and go home, sv that they might not commit 
treason by resisting the commands of the king. They went away 
and the Bendahere Sri Maharajah with Sri Nara de Rajab, Tun 
Hasan Tumongong, and Tun Ali, the husband of Tun Fatimah, 
were put to death by the executioners of the king *. 

There was also a son of Sri Nara de Rajah named Tun Hamza, 
who: was wounded by Miasamy a Bengali, but on orders com- 
ing from the palace to spare one to keep up the lineage, Tun 


afterwards became a great favourite of the king. After the Banda- 
bare. ond Ten, Be eed Ue inc ng, Ait oe opens 

ace 8 after i the king. A 
of the deceased fendahare van couhacatad aad on ceainiog te 
none of those insignia of royalty spoken of by Rajah Mandeliar 
were found. This induced the Rajah to make fresh enquiries into 
the business and the treachery of Rajah Mandeliar and Kitool was 
fully discovered. The king having by this time repented of his 
cruelty to the family of the Bandahara, ordered Rajah Mandelier 
to be to death and his house razed to the ground. As for 
Kitool he and his whole family were 0. and his house rooted 
up and thrown into the sea. The na was punished for 
his share in the translation. 

Peduka Tuan, the son of Peduka Rajah, was made Bandahara. 
He was very old and infirm and strenuously opposed his being 
appointed as he was unfit for duty; but the king insisted, and when 
his proses was required at the palace His Majesty sent and 
lad him carried and laid down in his place. From this he acquired 
the name of the Bandahura Lubok Batu ®. The Bunduhara had 
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a numerous family, all born of one mother, and at that time 
his children, grandchildren and great grandchildren amounted to 
seventy seven persons. 

Tun Fatimah was married by the king and became queen of 
Malacea, but although the king was distractedly fond of her she 
refused to return his love, remained dejected and sad with the 
recollection of her father and husband murdered by the king, who 
now in vain t her love. Finding all his attempts to that 
end in vain Sultan Mahmud became y, he now deeply 
re having so cruelly put to death the Bundabara and his 
re and the recollection of this deed affected him so much 


society. 

The new king Ahmed had no regard or t for the chiefs 
and principal men of the land, but gave hi up to the society 
of favourites, who were allowed to be extremely insolent 
salaeak advantage of their position as royal favourites, 
pre ge the disgust of the more respectable body of the 


pocacee, Bastrs tan Mahmud at this time was deeply 
engaged with the Makhdum Saderjahan in the study of Sofyism. 
z NOTES TO 33RD ANNAL. 
1. Barah $b probably the Baru, the next river south of the Lingie in 
Malacca. 

Bahras.— Malacca Bahra is 3 piculs ge 
eins tk been tome to Detians 480,00 for the fortune of the 
Kling, and dollars 576,000 for the 

ry Tre rer of cours i ai, bat mast of the coun- 
od gece ean en ieies otedt nmr eae soos 
pie Soak pe gecko Sache item op Inpharclpegnn ten fl eit 7 hecapete ds yng 
a morsel of betel” ( sakapur) ‘‘] dont care a we would say “a 

fag aah Saye ens od 
an 
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6. Lubok Batu. This ought to be lubang pe? a hole, the other word Batu 
means stone, in the next annal this Bandahara dies and is buried at Lubok Batu 
and from thence is called the Datu of LubokBatu ; here the term lubok Chip! is 
correct, it signifies the bend te the point in a winding river. 

Kayu Aru, at the foot Mount Ophir—kaya means wood, and aru 8 
of tree growing svar the ste. sheve the casuarina litores of Marsden—but ly 
of different species of 

8 Khadijah. The name of Mahomed's wife whom he placed among the 

women ; the other 3 being the sister of Moses, the mother of Jesas and 
afterwards married to 


34th Annal. 

It is related that when Alfonso Albuquerque retired from the 
Viziership of Goa, he went to Portugal and ht an audience of 
the King, to recommend that an expedition s be fitted out 
against Malacca. The king of i gave him 4 large ship 
carracks, and 5 long gallies with which he sailed to Goa and then 
pia oot wet 16 in 78 wt of beg i erm “2 
4 ies 16 altoget yesse!s', with whic 
sailed, When Sultan Ahmed heard of the arrival 
of the Portuguese at Malacca, he prepared to meet them in the 


a cannonade, they threw in showers of balls which fell like heavy 
rain. The noise was like thunder, and the fire like h —— 
sound of the musketry was like peas being fried. M 
men were driven from the beach by the hot fire from the shi 
and the Portuguese landed in their gilies and pusats. On this 
Malacca men advanced 7 to oppose them, and a desperate 
king sppeared mounted on his 
elephant,—Tun Udani was on the neck with Tun Ali on the 
croup and the Makhdum was brought to balance the king’s weight 
in the opposite pannier,® for he was at that time en with the 
Makhdum in studying the doctrine of the unity of the God-head. 
Sultan Ahmed followed by many champions advanced to the 
landing place to meet the Feringhies. They were broken and 
driven back into their boats and the cannonale commenced 
afresh. The king stayed at the end of the landing place, heedless 
of the balls which fell thick as rain, but the Makhdum held the 
nnier with his two hands and at last ventured to say “ oh 
ultan this is not a 0g to discourse on the unity of the god- 
head, let us retire” the king smiled on observi the perturbation of 
his instructor and soon retired to his palace. eringhies now 
cried out from their ships—“ Recollect, oh ye Malacca men, that 
we will land again to-morrow (by God)” to which they received 
for answer “ very well.” A strict watch was k on shore, the 
warriors remaining in arms all night. Many of the champions 
and young nobles collected in the guard room and said smong 
themselves “what shall we do to keep ourselves awake all night— 
are we to sitin silence, better let us read some warlike history so 
that we may gain information.” On this Tun Mahmud said “very 
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trae, better let Tun Indra Sakara go and ask for the history of Ma- 
hamed Hanefiah*, let him tell the king that from that work we 
wish to derive knowledge which may be useful in to-morrow's 
encounter.” Tun Indra went and told the king all his message, on 
which the history of the Amir Hamza* was given, with a message 
that he would have given the history of Mahamed Hanefiah but 
he feared they would not imitate the courage of that hero in the 
expected battle of the morrow, he would however be satisfied if 
they acted like the Amir, the history of whose deeds he now sent. 
When Tun Indra brought the book and repeated the message the 
youths were ail silent, till Tun Yusuf said—“it is better that you 
return and tell the king that he has spoken amiss, and that if he 
wishes us to act like Mahamed Hanefiah we will all be like the 
great Beniyar champion” 5. When the king heard this he smiled 
and said “ very well, here is the history of Hanefiah.” 

The next morning the Feringhies landed and were cppeees by 
the Malacca men, who bended by their king fought desperately 
and were on the point of driving them into thesea, when a re-inforce- 
ment of one thousand European matchlock men, headed by Alfonso 
Albuquerque in person, arriving on the scene of action—by a well 
directed volley turned the tide of victory. The balls from their 
muskets fell in showers like peas on a sieve and by a fierce on- 
slaught the Malays were broken and retreated, leaving their king 
alone on the field of battle. Sultan Ahmed was instantly sur- 
rounded by the Feringhies and wounded slightly on the hand, on 
which he shouted “oh ye Malays behold yoar king wounded.” 
When the Malays heard this, they rushed furiously upon the Ferin- 
ghies, 40 of the picked champions of Malacca were slain with 
many of the common people, but in vain, and Malacca was con- 
quered. From the sea shore the Feringhies quickly made their way 
into the palace and Sultan Ahmed fled with many of the Malacca 
men. The Bandahara was being carried off by his friends when 
he earnestly entreated them to allowed him to amok it pape 
the Feringhies, but not being allowed (he was Spay he said— 
“ Fye! all you young men are cowards, why am I thus palsied. 
If IT am a man I ought to die here with Malacca.” 

Sultan Ahmed retreated to the head of the Moarand remained at 
Pagoh® and soon after built a fort at Betayin.* Sultan Mahmad was 
at Batu Hampir®. The Feringhies remained at Malacca where they 
staked off a space of ground and built a fort. They soon how- 
ever advanced against Pagoh which place they took. Sultan 
Ahmed retiring iurther inland at last went to Panarikan.? At 
this place the Bandahara died and was buried at the Lubok 
Batu—from thence he is called the Datu of Lubok Batu. From 
Penarikan, Sultan Ahmed, accompanied by his father, went 
to Pahang where they were received by ~ultan Abdal Jamal !° 
with affectionate kindness. Sultan Mahmud bestowed his daugh- 
ter by the princess of Kalantan, on the Rajah of Pahang, called 
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Sultan Mansur Shah. From Pahang Mahmud went to Bentan 
and Ahmed built a town at Kupek. !! 

Sultan Ahmed’s behaviour was fauliless in every respect but 
one;—he did not sufficiently attend to and respect his great 
men and nobles, but was guided by favourites who were excced- 
ingly insolent, mocking and insulting the t nobles when 
any of them came to court, jeering at and mocking them. Sultan 
Mahmed heard of his son’s deportment in this respect and was 
much displeased. At last he directed the decree of God to be 
carried into effect, that is to say, when one’s time is come it can 
neither be hastened nor delayed **, Sultan Ahmed dicd and was 
buried at Bukit Batu, whence he is called the Marlum of Bukic 
Batu?? When Sultan Abmed died his son Rajah Mudhaffer 
was placed on the throne. The new king was a minor, aud was 
placed by his grandfather under the instruction of a tutor, with 
many of. the young nobles of Malacca. The place where the 
young king sat in school was distinct from the others;—firsta 
coarse mat was spread in the highest place in the room, round this 
was placed a acy? fos another mat on which was pluced the 
Putrana!* on which Rajah Madhafer sat. The king gave in mar- 
riage to Rajah Mudhafer, Tun Trang daughter of Tan Fatimah 
(the queen) by Tun Ali and from this union a son was born 
adhed Rajah Mansur. Tun Kwojee Hasan, son of the Bandahara 
Lubok Batu, was made Bandahara by Sultan Mahmud, with the 
title of Peduka Rajah, and Tun Abu Saban, son of Orang Kayah 
Tun Abu Sayed, was appointed Ferdana Mantri, with the title 
of Sri Amar Bangsa. Tun Hamza Ke son of Sri Nara de Rajah, 
who was spared in putting to death the family of the Bandahara 
Sri Maharajah) was made Panghulu Bandari, with the title of 
Sri Nara de Rajah. Tun Hamza was a great favourite of the king 
—no one was like him at that time. Tun Biajid Rupat, son of the 
Bandahara Sri Maha and Tun Omar, son of Sriwah Rajah, 
were appointed to be Mantris, with the titles of Sri Utama and 
Sri Patam. Tun Mahmud brother of Tun Hamza was made 
chief of the Bentaras, with the title of Tun Narawangea Kc. &e. 

The Lacksamana Kwojee Hasan died and was buried at 
Goapanter !* and nam J adim became Lacksamana. He it is 
who was so exceedingly celebrated in war. It is related that he 
received thirty four wounds in actions with the enemy '®, The 
Lacksamana had a numerous family, his eldest son was named 
Tun Mat Ali. 

Tun Fatimah the queen was now again enceinte and in due time 
produced a son who was named Rajah Ali, and who afterwards 
received the title of Sultan Ala-aldin Rayait Shah. He was call- 
ed the Sultan Mudah. 

When Sultan Ahmed died, the Sultan Manmua a sembled all 
the courtiers and addressed them to the effect that they ought not 
to be concerned for the loss of the late king, for that now things 
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would go on exactly a8 before. They all submitted themself to 
the uuthority of the king, except Tun Ali, who said * as for me 
1 am an old servant of the throne, but it wus the late king who 
made my fortune SS. patih) and to whom I am attach- 
ed, if he had died on the field of battle of course I should have 
accompanied him in death, but I cannot transfer my allegiance 
to another and if the king pleases be can now put me to death.” 
When Sultan Mahmud heard the saying of Tun Ali he was 
grieved and attempted to alter his determination. He used all 
manner of arguments, but at last finding his endeavours of no 
avail, Tun Ali was put to death '*. 
notes To S4TH ANNAL. 
3. In the text the addition amounts only to 40. 
© Pannier. Mukbdum dedawah Baginda bertambal ringye eresss) 


255, ringga is a pannier used on the backs of camels, but the Malayan elephant 


howdal is sometimes, if not always, made in the form of panniers slung one on eacl 
side, bartinbal manna property to raise to the surface, to float, but the evideut 
here is that akbdum was placed ‘n the opposite pannler to balance 


ahomed Hanifiah, is sald to be the son of Ali. It could not have been 
Hassan, as be retired at the death of bis fate te re life near the tomb of the 


spread, both written y°4® but the first appears to be the one used here. 
9. Panarikan in Sampole to the west and 
is Tee monareh whe Oe on ; wut of Fokany. 
z ? perhaps obak, nds of 
Sungie Ujong between i eeead sod tatanapere: b and p being almost alike.) in 





Vintage ff Bacuw FAW Coast of Palawan 
Singspere Dik Dros Trem Office 
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12. This is a curious mode of announcing a deliberate murder. The reasons 


hastily resigned his sent (not the power, as we see the management 
of affairs still rests with him) in favour of Alimed, whose sons of course would 
have srcceeded. but Mahomed to the love of Ton Fatimah bed promised 
to make ber son, if she bore one, r to the throne, ond the readiest mode of 
etfecting this olject was to put to death Abvned. Sultan Mahmud put to 
death his brother Zeinal from jealousy of his pogelertyy and superior personal 
attractions (see annal XXX) the Bendahara Mola Rajah, » Ali his 
son-in-law and two others from Just to possess Tun Futimah (sce annal XXXI1!) 
and now he puts his own son to death in order to secure the succession of Tun 
Fatimah’s son, who afterwards under the title of Sultan Alacodin Rayait 
Shah, to the exclusion of Mudhaffer, son of Abmed. rds vein only 
ns ocupier of the throne under the tatslnge of Mahomed di was of 

to ta 

*t3'° Butit BatuecThe only place of this name I know of is in Sumatra, 
latitude 1¢ 25’ North, nearly opposite Malacca. 

14. Putrana—Chair of state. 

15. Goapanter pas Iso I can discover no locality bearing this name— 
it may be for psd 1,$3 de kota pintu, at the gate of the fort. 

16. This isthe Hero who commanded the naval attacks male Mahomed 
against the Portagurse at Malacca, His name has been handed down by the 
hak ag, writers as & skilful warrior and a man generally whose talents wou 
have honour to a higher degree of civilization, Great confusion exists as to 
these on account of that being the title of an office and not, as has 

a personal name. are t whose deeds have 
subj for the historiat: ; the Ist flourished in the end of the 15th, the 2nd in 
beg! 17th centuries. 
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PALAWAN. 


Patawan, the south westernmost island of the Philippine 
group, is a long, narrow strip of land extending nearly south- 
west and northeast 250 miles, forming the eastern boundary of the 
China sea, from latitude 8.13 to 11.17 north. The western coast 
is often seen by navigators penegs te in the trade between India 
and China, as ships bound up the China sea late in the season, that 
is to say when the northeast monsvon is to be expected, usually 
adopt the “ Palawan Passage” as it is called, which lies along the 
western coast of the island. This side of the China Sea is more 
sheltered during the northeast monsoon than the western or 
Asiatic side, which is invariably preferred by vesscls making the 
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ssage with a fair wind, and by the mail steamers passing to and 
rom China; the “ Palawan Passage” being studded with 
numerous detached reefs, which render the navigation exceedin 
ly unsafe, without the greatest precaution. Many of these 
have been discovered and laid down by the commanders of 
country ships employed in the trade between India and China, 
but as these discoveries were made at different times, the relative 
ervoage of these reefs with regard to each other remained to be fixed, 

fore the Palawan passage could be considered as duly surveyed. 
It was to effect this service, as well as to ascertain if a better 

ge existed on the eastern side of the island, that the survey- 
ing ship * Royalist” was ordered by the Admiralty to take up 
Palawan survey about two years ago, and we are indebted to 
an officer of that vesscl for the accompanying sketches, which 
serve to illustrate the pecaliar formation is hitherto little 
known island. 

The northern extrene of Palawan is a narrow peninsula 
about 60 miles in length, consisting of a mass of limestone 
rock, rising abruptly from the sea in precipices from 200 to 
300 fect high. It is only in certain spots, where indenta- 
tions in the limestone range have encouraged the formation of 
alluvial deposits, that landing places are to be found, and such 
is Baquit, on the western side of the peninsula, which is repre- 
sented in the accompanying sketch. A small settlement has been 
formed there by an a Spanish merchant, who farms the 
trade of Palawan from the government of the Philippines. The 
settlement consists of an attap church, which is seen on the right 
of the sketch; a school house; the residence of the farmer and 
a number of huts occupied by the native settlers. The chief 
occupation of the male inhabitants consists in collecting edible 
bird’s-nests from the caverns in the limestone rock, the mouths of 
which are found in the precipices, and the ease with which the 
natives employed in collecting the bird’s-nesis ascend the perpen- 
dicular face of the cliff, with no otl:er appliances than castels of 
hide to protect their feet from the sharp projections of the rock 
is described as truly extraordinary, scarcely less so, indeed, than 
the wary oad the Guanches, the now extinct aborigines of the 


The second sketch represents a singular islet near Baquit, also 
Me coamen yoga the base = which has been so worn away 

the wash o sea that it is only supported by a comparativel 
slight stem, which in the site of tte med break under the 
weight of the superincaumbent mass, when the islet will topple 
over into the sea and form a dangerous obstruction to navigation. 
The precipices which bound the coasts of the northern peninsula 
of Pulawan are indurated ina similar manner, sometimes to the 
depth of 20 feet. 
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ETHNOLOGY OF THE INDO-PACIFIC ISLANDS. 
By J. R. Locax. 
LANGUAGE,* 
Chap, III. 
Sec, lst. COMPARATIVE CHARACTERISTICS OF EACH GROUP. 


vir. Nontu INDONESIAN. 


’ Tue N. They have are =: apagiprert ox had oe eaoeles 
anguages. The ve a complex and highly inte 

which is carried out with Soniieaie a degree of comers 
and so deeply penetrates all the dialects, that in relation to the 
other Asianesian groups it is pera § po sana ad eon When we 
Soren that the foonatives found ty Yoo pr sregrae an 

—w sometimes appear as if thoy were 

little adapted to a crude ideology and which in reali 

more often discarded than worn,—constitute an in ont 
essential adhe Hanahan suerte amapragy wag yd and have 
undoubtedly not been borrowed by it mney totes 


ndonesian languages, the important Sng 
whether the latter may not have derived these part from the 
former. The interest of this group increases when we further 
find that it has not only the closest relations to the W. 

but possesses ofa = here Polynesian traits of which there 
is hardly a trace in Indonesia. It possesses nearly all the 


* Continued from vol. v. p. 585. 
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formatives of the other groups, it has some which are peculiar to 
itself, and it enjoys a wonderful and unparallelled range of 
relational expression through its power of combining them. Its 
definitive, demonstrative, ive, directive, pronominal, and 
formative systems abound in flexional or quasi-flexional traits 
which with the complex formative prefixes, impress a very marked 
and distinctive character on its speech. An gar 2 so elaborate 
and peculiar cannot be properly understood without numerous 
illustrations, and we must therefore be satisfied with a few 
comparative remarks in this place, but the reader will find in the 
Supplement the means of sequiing a more accurate knowledge 
of the genius of these remarkable languages, which appear to have 
hitherto escaped the attention of English philologists. 

N. Indonesian is less harmonic and in its syllabic finals and 
ig though not in the combinations, more consonantal than 

. Indonesian. It differs phonetically from that group chiefly 
in shewing less of the influer.ce of the vocalic E. Indonesian, in 
having a tendency to final g, and in its liquids pat arom a 
definite character but passing into each other and even into 
guttural aod yocalic sounds. The two traits are connected. 
and d not only take the place of each other in some words, but 
both are not infrequently pronounced like a soft r, and in some 
dialects J, y and r are, toa extent, commutable. It wants 
the strong vibratory r which is so marked a characteristic of a 
large group of eager in the middle of Indonesia, including 
many of Borneo, Celebes, Java and the trans-Javan chain. 
Occasionally it softens it into the other liquids y, J, or, like some 
of the W. Indonesian languages, replaces it by gh, but in finals 
it generally passes into the pure guttural g (e. g. brat Mal., burat 
Sund., mabigot Tagalo, bayad Pamp.; M., bibig Tag.; 
ratue M. gatus Tag.; tidor M. tolog Tag.) It wants}, f, m, 0 
and z, but as z, vare found in Formosan and vin some of the 
Philipine and isayan dialects, it is probable that the present 
prevailing phonology is a refinement on an older and more aspirate 
one, ofall these sounds. A. further remnant of this 
highly aspirate phonolo; is the use of ch for d and other 
consonants in some of the Negrito dialects of Luzon and in 
Formosan,—a Nias trait. No occurs frequently as an initial, as 
in Javan and its allies. It does not distinguish the dental from 
the palatal ¢, d, and it wants the sounds whic have been borrowed 
by some of the W. Indonesian languages from the Arabic. Its 
vowels are limited to the simple sounds, a, ¢, i, o and u, but ¢ 
and é, o and w are so permutable, that there cannot be said to be 
more than three decided vowels. The dipthongs ai and ao occur 


uently. 

MIN. Indonesien onology three main i ients to 
be distinguishable. B sgraey fl pigharerdy seeeghe «ode: 
affinities to the earlier Melanesian, the second is E. Indonesian, 
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and the third is W. Indonesian. In later the two last have 
varied in their respective influences, but W. Indonesian has 
predominated in the most recent era. In the sequestered Formo- 
san dialects both the E. and W. Indonesian ingredients are 

reserved in a ruder or more primitive form than they now possess 
in most other Indonesian lan es, and it is thro this ancient 
form that the phonology of W. and N. Indonesia is connected 
with that of Tobi and the allied eastern It is worthy 
of attention that the highly aspirate character of one development 
i of E. Indonesian phonology, is well sper in Totant 
and comparativel uestered w in e t regions 
of Asianesia inc fee Nias in Ws sad ocmank in N. Indonesia. 

Stracturally N. Indonesian has much power of euphonic 
adaptation in the junction of formatives with principal words and 
with each other, and in the union of definitives, directives, 
possessives, pronouns, &c. The monosyllabic coalescence of these 
particles produces numerous instances of pure flexion, for one of 
the elements is frequently represented by a single vowel or 
consonant. Many of these composite monosyllables may be found 
in the languages of other groups, but the N. Indonesian alone 
enables us to decompose them, by presenting clusters of particles 
in which the same mode of formation prevails. This is one of the 
re dl evidences of the originality of the Philipine ideology, and 
of great influence it has at one time exerted on the other 
Malayu-Polynesian languages. Some particles are infixed, but 
the phonetic fluency and cohesiveness of the language is very 
weak compared with the E. Indonesian and it rather resembles 
the W. Indonesian, but with numerous traces of having been 
imbued in its nascent condition, with freedom. Other 
flexional traits occur in the formation of the companionative, the 
different forms of the pronouns, &c., which are sometimes 
by a simple change of the final vowel, and above in the 
indication of tense by a variation in the initial of the active 

ives. * 

N. Indonesian —— with all the other Oceanic, and we may 
add, the majority of the Continental, families, in the crudeness of 
its glossarial elements, which become substantival, attributival, 
transitive, personative, &c., by position and the aid of servile 
particles, word itself remains crude. The phonetic expression 
of relation lies wholly in the particles, separate, prefixed, infixed 
or postfixed, aided frequently by reduplication of a portion of the 
word, The terms of European philology, when applied to this 
language, must, therefore, receive a logical and not a purely 

ical meaning. The Philipine verb, for example, cor- 

+ The nd having acquired the character of concretes like inflected 


words in the Sao bevepeeus tengo piooenat produced family 
A oF tavo, the man, nin (== ni am) tavo, ofthe man, minat Satescheemti 


man. occur, ori 
Peter's slave, i ¢. Peter’s slave. aot dit 
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responds logical cA Pew, spe ically with the English verb, because 
it serves the same essential purpose in speech, but grammatically 
it is not a pure word of action or assertion. It is a crude, a 
substantive, a qualitive or even a mere particle, clothed with 

icles which denote being, relations of action, transition, &c. 
sha if we considered the compound as a unity, it would not rise 
to the a of a true verb, The more sp ghee ge 
substantival notion accompanies us in exploring the inth o 
Philipine ideology, the more correct are our conclusions Tikely to 
prove. In almost all cases the verb will be found to be in reality 
a substantive or qualitive, and its formatives directives similar in 
their nature to those used with pure substantives and indeed 
frequently identical with them phonetically. The same remarks 
will apply, with hardly any modifications, to all the other 
Malayu-Polynesian languages, In most however there are purely 
assertive words, affirmative and negative. 

It is obvious from the above remarks that the ideology of N. 
Indonesiun resolves itself into an examination of its relational 
words or particles, such as definitives, directives, pronouns, and 
formatives. In this class of words it combines the most lavish 
profusion in some directions with great poverty in others. It 
erat distinct definitives for persons (including pronouns) and 

appellatives, and it uses them asin Polynesian, The former 
has a companionative form which is a flexion of the singular. In 
roses state = seca must ripen 
separately more frequen n they now, W are 
honetically combined wich directives, pronouns, adverbs, &c. 
Teas : me are thus ‘one oe The directives are 
ighly i same icle being at once ive, 
ea Yost ce taakive, Seaptive and instrumental. Pat there 
are also exclusively possessive particles. Most ot the definitive, 
locative and directive elements are also pronominal and formative 
elements. The pronominal system is more elaborate and complex 
than any other in Indonesia, but it closely resembles the Polynesian 
and Vitian. The principal elements are the same, and so is the 
general plan, but the Polynesian is more simple and consistent in 
its mode of forming the dual and two plurals. The N. Indonesian 
apres to have lost some of its original simplicity from dialectic 
ges. It also combines the definitives aud directives with the 
pronouns, and in some cases has a superubundance of elemen 
which again are compounded, so that the actual number of distinct 
forms is much rs than in Polynesian, although the latter has 
a refinement of its own in a double possessive, the dual is not 
well distinguished in most of the Philipine dialects from the 
plural exclusive. 

N. Indonesian is distinguished less by the great number and 
variety of its formative particles, than by the complex manner in 
which they are compounded and the minute discrimination with 
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which they are applied. It has not only definitive or substantival, 
personative, instrumental, attributive, transitive and intransitive, 
active and passive, causative, reflective and temporal particles or 
flexions, but by compounding and repeating the formatives in 
various combinations, single names are given to a multitude of 
those modifications of action and relations of substances, which 
most languages express paraphrastically when they express them 
at all. In this manner it expresses combined, assistive, simultaneous, 
alternate, intermittent, intensive, augmentative, remittent, imitative, 
simulative, spontaneous, intentional, involuntary, convertitive, 
frequentative, habituative, and continuative action; potentiality, 
causation, perfection, privation, action for another, incitement, 
solicitation, permission, command, possession, being, equality, 
similarity, &c; season, time, place, the point of commencing or 
concluding an action, the point to which action is directed Bo, ke. 
Only two times are radically distinguished,—the future and the 
past. The present, which is always passing, is considered as an 
intensified past and so expressed. imperative is the same as 
the future. 

It is by its multiplex combinations of formatives that N. Indo- 
nesian stands a from all the other languages of Asianesia. 
In W. Indonesian the combinations are, in general, limited to a 
single prefix and postfix, which often simply intensify the form. 
Such are a transitive prefix with the causative or transitive 
fix, the intransitive prefix with the causative postfix, one of the 
substantival prefixes with the substantival postfix. Double prefixes, 
such as the intransitive and substantival, rarely occur, and the 
highest measure of combination is such a double prefix accompanied 
by a postfix. But the N. Indonesian by heaping and repeating 
its formatives, indicates active or passive, transitive or intransitive, 
single or associated, simple or complex, intentional or involuntary 
action, power, causation, ission, mandation, solicitation, priva- 
tion &e. in the same word that expresses the actor or the other sub- 
stantive and the cae of the action. No other Asianesian language 

words like makapagpapagi intinapay, ipinagmama 
fesintahin, all save the portions in italics being Hs sen ores 3 
ves.* 

These extraordinary combinations arise from the extent to 
which N. Indonesian has carried the generic discrimination or 
classification of action, and as this distinguishes it from all the 
other Asianesian languages, and is the most conclusive proof of 
the originality of its ideology, a more particular account of the 
system is necessary. 

The number of simple and composite prefixes and the complex 
ideas which yy Sh oe render them, at first sight, difficult to 
be understood. chief source of the difficulty consists in many 
amuse have seen however that in Australian compounds of a different kind are 


. 
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the ideas hay dm only different from those which in our own 
language have raised to generic power, but of so little 
comparative — in our ideology that we have not even 
named them. We have neither inflections, affixes, nor single 
words to a. them; and some are so little recognized by us 
that even when defined we cannot readily familiarize our minds 
with them. When we analyse them, however, and sscertain the 
force of each elementary particle, the “oan disappears. 

While it is in general laborious rather than difficult to ascertain 
the more essential and generic powers of the different particles, 
a imately at least, we soon find that in the — of each 

is little adherence to one abstract idea. h appears to 
have originally possessed a determinate meaning, or to have 
represented a certain class of ideas, but to have been gradually 
extended not so much to a higher and more abstract sense, as to 
successive classes of ideas or relations having some natural analogy 
to margp incre Nomen This process has even gone on to a limited 
extent since dialects were produced, for in some of these there are 
peculiar uses of particles. Sometimes their powers have become 
restricted instead of being en - The new applications are 
ouetionslly so different from the Genes portent the old 
ones, we can conjecture upon what principle of association 
se pea reser . beet jhe dithkaten powers of a formative 
are thus loosely connected, ambiguity is a necessary consequence. 
Ta sematinans happenin thenl thes pos iar uses do not proceed from 
the recognition of a new class of relations, but consist in applying 
the particle to a class found in the ideo Sienna $0 all the 
dialects but which is represented by a different particle in the 
others. The matter for wonder is that when an ideologic system 
so complex is diffused over dialects spoken by tribes so rude, 
such misapplications are not more numerous. 

The N. Indonesian pronominal system, as may be seen on 
reference to the Supplement, is founded on a different basis from 
that of European languages, or at least one that has not yet been 
recognised in the latter. The classification of action, on which 
the system of formatives rests, has likewise so much that is 
peculiar, that the ordinary distinctions of transitive, intransitive or 
neuter, and passive, are not sufficient to enable us to describe it. 
A more a = Seen yee is based on the 
presence or absence of power, and a ition of degrees in the 
intensity and complexity of action ; and the object has more 
influence in determining the character of the action than the agent. 
The most generic division of actions depends upon the object being 
determinate or indeterminate, a distinction i also regulates 
the use of some of the directives. When the object is determinate 
the form of speech is passive or possessive i. e. the object is 
nominative and the agent possessive. When the object is 
indeterminate the form of speech is active, i.e. the agent is 


% 8 
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nominative and the object directive. The formatives differ in the 
two forms of speech, and, as most objects are determinate, the 
passive is far more used than the active. 

Of the other divisions of action that are recognized in N. 
Indonesian ideology the most important refer Ist to presence or 
absence of an object and the relation between the agent and the 
object ; 2nd to differences in the power exerted or in the com- 
plexity of the action; 3rd to the relation between the action and 
the mind of the agent; 4th to relations of time; 5th to relations 
of place. Of these the first are of the ‘est im and 
involve most of the others. In the first class the following kinds 
of action may be distinguished by differences in the formatives. 

there is no object to receive or excite the act, it is purely 
intransitive, and action thus considered as a mere attribute of the 
agent stands on the same footing as qualitives. The sleeping or 
walking, the size, colour and character of a man, have the same 
formatives. Simple transitive action, in which the act is si 
and may be considered os taking its origin spontaneously in 
agent, without being incited or intensified by the object, is the 
2nd degree. In the 3rd the agent is considered as subordinate 
to the object, as in solicitation where it is really so, or in eating 
where it is so because it exerts a power over the agent and causes 
or intensifies the act. The discrimination of this class of transitives 
is one of the most remarkable traits in N. Indonesian ideology. 
It belongs to the archaic basis of the pene eee oe Foret 
and complex to be found in the cruder Indonesian tongues. In 
most of the applications of the formatives appropriated to this class 
there is an external active or potential object so that it is quast 
reciprocal as well as transitive. We may designate it complex 
transitive or objecto-transitive in contradistinction to the simpler 
kinds of transitive or agento-transitive action in which the object 
has no relation to the agent save as object or recipicnt of the act. 
In the complex transitive the object first acts on the agent and is 
the primary incentive or cause of the action, as in buying in which 
the article purchased raises the desire to acquire it and induces 
the purchase, in teaching where the agency of the learner is as 
essential as that of the instractor, in giviig which implies an act 
of acceptance by the receiver, in imitating, simulating, i 
peer ee eee of the act age at Fe linn 5 
transitive particles as in denoting the acts of spilling, scattering, 
putting in a place, sowing or ing, &e., the object does not 
first act on the agent but the action is still complex, the object 
becoming detached from the agent and assuming an active power 
in producing a secondary or consequential effect. The water is 
first spilt and then strikes the ground, the article is first carried 
or moved ang then deposited &c. 
_ In the 4th degree the two parties are each agent and as 
in all kinds of reciprocal and guasi reciprocal action. e 
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action is considered as quasi reciprocal. This class of transitives 
may be designated va OR Die 

The 2nd class of distinctions relates to the degree of power 
exerted. The differences in intensity or energy embrace simple 
action, potentiality, causation, conversion, perfection or com- 
pleteness in the action &e. Complex action being considered as 
the result of increased power stands on the same footing with it. 
It may consist in plurality or multiplicity in the agent, in the 
object or in both. It comprises various kinds of associative 
action, some of which are reciprocal. When the plurality is in 
the object, there is, in some cases, a distinction between action 
affecting numerous objects collectively and that affecting each 
separately. When the agent acts for another it is consi as 
complex and the action is distinguished by particles belonging to 
the complex class, 

The class of relations are those between the action and the 
mind of the actor. To this belong the formatives —s 
voluntary and involuntary action, that which leads to unintenti 
Tesults, expectation, inclination, addiction, &e. 

The class of relations, or those to time, embrace actions 
continuative, frequentative, intermittent, alternative, gradual, &e. 
With these may be associated the distinction between the 
beginning, the middle or progress, and the completion of an 
action 


The relations to place embrace the formative expression of the 
direction of action towards a place, or towards the speaker ; of 
the point where it begins or ends; of transfer to a place ; of 
exposure to the influence of an external object. 

imilar distinctions pervade both the determinate or passive 


three distinct formatives, the application of which depends on the 
intensity of the action, the of complexity of the whole 
phenomenon comprised in the proposition, or the pote lar 
relation that is to be indicated. Hence there are 3 egrees or 
classes. Ist where the mere place or object of the action is 
indicated ; 2nd where the relation between the action"and object 
is simple; 3rd where the relation between the action and object 
is complex, from the intensity or complexity of the action or the 
exercise by the object of a powersel provocative influence on 
the t. The formative of the first is the definitive for the 
ahertion teclass of appellatives, that for the second the definitive 
for the class of my names in which superior dignity and power 
resides, and that or the third is compounded of the first and 
second. The first is purely objective and y local or quasi 
local ; the is highly agentive, that is the agent is either 
principally regarded or the act is energetic or compound; the 
ps Re ee entre, the object generally exerting a power 
n . 
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The N. Indonesian association of actions is somewhat analogous 
to be < ow Rapin gros in Chimes, pe pour Ww. ce 
and Polynesian, and it may be considered to spproach still more 
closely to a scientific classification. The root expresses the 
individual nature of the action, and the different particles indicate 
with much minute discrimination its generic character and relations. 

It must be borne in mind that the preceding remarks are merely 
explanatory of the kinds of generic discrimination on which the 
system of formatives is based. There is no rigid classifi cation of 
wction, with each class and subordinate division distinguished by 
its sperogriets particle or combination of particles. Still the 
actual applications of the formatives have a general correspondence 
with the logical basis although the system abounds in marks ef a 
rude and capricious workmanship. Some of the particles are 
applied to so many kinds of relations that although the nature of 
the roet in fixes the meaning of the compound there is 
much room for aps yb While the number of composite 
formatives is very great they are all built up of a few elemen 
reggri Every syllable is a particle and most of the monosyl- 
abic particles are themselves pom ponte Their analysis however 
belongs to the history of the language. In its present state 
all the monosyllables and even many compounds of two or more 
syllables, may be considered as distinct particles. If the national 
mind had retained a sense of the distinctive powers of the various 
elements the system would have been comparatively lar and 
scientific, It is the loss of this sense that has ca simple 
and compound particles to branch off into numerous uses incon- 
sistent with the 1 slr powers of the elements and in many 
cases not reconcileable with each other. In their existing uses 
some of the most important particles closely approximate and 
even coincide. It is obvious that such a can only be 
understood by examining the various applications of each particle 
in all the dialects, In the sup t I have given in a list of 
the. most important formatives results of an examination of 
this kind directed to a Formosan, a Bisayan (Zebuan) and four 
Luzonian languages (Pampangan, Tagalan, Iokon and Bikalan.) 
From a cursory examination of the yan (Luzon) and Panay 
ore) they appear to agree in essentials with the above 

ialects, and as these do so with each other, and the most northern 
and southern present only minor differences, it is probable that 
~ didlects for which a 7 he without materials, the Zambales, 

angasinan, Batanes amorro, present nothing that can 
materially affect the conclusions I have Paes 

We must refer to the Supplement for a view of the N. Indonesian 

ves and their combinations. It will afford some idea of 

* Some remarks on the dialectic differences will be found in the Supplement. The 


most im t rities In 
dutuaitnee it Paspangens een oe he Lasen Regengy natant 
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the elaborateness of the system when we state that 18 of the 
Tagalan formatives (simple and compound) take above 400 
combinations. The different dialects furnish about 50 sory 0 
monosyllabic and dissyllabic formatives, chiefly compound, but 
there is a large number of important compounds of several 
syllables, and the total number of combinations used must be very 

t. The principal of the definitives and simpler formatives 
are the following. We merely give what appear to be their more 

ric powers. Their actual uses, and the variations of these in 
the different dialects, will be seen in the Supplement. 

Si def. for proper names (W. Indon.—In Pol. it occurs in the 
numeral one,—tahi, tasi and the indef. article se, he is probably 
derived from it.) 

Iti, ti, te def. for appellatives. Ta def. for proper names in 
Formosan. (T¢, ta def. Pol. Ttu, eta, ta, rel. def. W. Ind.) 

Ang, an, re def. (Pol.) An is also used as a sub- 
stantival postf. with a passive or privative force. As such it 
forms many kinds of words expressive of passivity, deprivation, 
inferiority, diminution, &e. When used in relation to action it 
indicates the place or object. It is also collective, as it sometimes 
is in W. Ind. In W. Indon. -an is used to form substantives as 
in Phil. In the vocalic Pol. na, nga is also a substantive 
postfix and a passive element. 

Tisa pene transitive prefix, factive, causative, &ec. It 
occurs as the personal or agentive def. in Pampangun, the other 
dialects having si. Si or Ai must therefore be considered as the 
full primary form. In Pol. Z is the transitive directive. In the 
dative it may be Ai [the transitive ai corresponding with the 
Bikolan transitive ki [kai]. J~—also occurs as a def. in W. I. 

In, (un, on, an, en) is the complex transitive particle of the 
passive. (Jav. Pol.) 

Ka-has received numerous applications generally, as in W. 
Indon., in conjunction with -an which appears to remove or qualify 
its radically transitive force, Thus it forms abstract, collective, 
companionative, equalitive, and locative substantives, and in 
combination with other prefixual igre has various powers, 
chiefly intensive. Bansay, beautiful, habansayan beauty; arak 
wine a co-drinker of wine; kabuti equal in beauty; talo 
three, hatalo the third ; hatalo -an the third part. Ka ovcurs with 
its substantival, abstract, and ordinal powers in W. and E. 
Indonesian and as a transitive particle or element in W. and E. 
Ind. and Pol. In Pol. it occurs as a subst. postf. in Marquesan, 
and as an agentive and transitive position (ko). The assertive 
particle ka (Maori, Panm.) is has avidly same. In the 
other dialects it is kua in which it is probably combined with 
another element. This may be compared with the c from 
kan to huing, kui in the transitive of some of the N. Indon. 
dialects. In N. Indon. ka alone is not an assertive particle but 
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it enters largely into the compound active formatives. 

Pa- is an active substantival pref. sometimes personative but 
more frequently instrumental. In Ilokan itis passive, in Formosan 
transitive and causative. (W. E. Ind. Pol.) 

Na in all its applications has as its basis the idea of remoteness 
from the speaker. Locatively it means there; personally it is the 
third personal pronoun ; actively it imports time past,—its infixual 
form being -in-. It is found with its personal, locative and 
temporal powers in Pol. As a particle of action (but without the 
distinctive element of time) it is found in E. Indov. Na- isa 
def. prefix to the numeral 10 in some of the Pol. and N. Indon. 
dialects, 

Ma is attributival and radically intransitive. It is also substan- 
tival. In its active uses it has an element of time being indicative 
of the future and imperative in most of the dialects. -—Um--m-, 
is the infixual form of ma. 

Mi (ma +-i) is an active and generally transitive pref. 

Ga, g &e is an active and transitive element. 

Kwi (ha +-i) is transitive. 

Krwin, Kwig, Kan, hag are particles compounded of ha, i, an, 9: 

Man, nan (en phonically mang, mam, ma &c) active, intensitive. 

more important compound purticles are naka, naga, napa, 
and nakwi. Nuka denotes the highest degree of energy ina 
simple action. It is hence perfective, potential, causative &c. 
Naga is applied generally to complex action. It is active, factive, 
augmentative, reciprocal, frequentative, continuative, alternative, 
Priest companionative &c. Napa generally applies to lower 
degrees of complex transitive action than naga. In some dialects 
it is used where there is an intermediate agent, as in permission, 
mandation &e. 

The prefixual letter of these and the other compounds havi 
the active prefix na, becomes m in the imperative and rata 
p in the instrumental form,—thus nan, man, pan; naka, maka, 
paka. The transitive g being postfixed, intensified and more 
decidedly transitive combinations are obtained, » napag, 
ae \ Rages other simple or dissyllabic combinations occur 
such as pag apag, na » nagna, nanhi, nanag, mina, mi 
&e; Imost of these, although in reality uaudana | have saaea 
specific powers, but the combinations above three syllables are 
in general merely mechanical agglomerations, that is, each of the 
constituent i be it of 1, 2 or 3 syllables, retains the same 

wer which it possesses when used separately. But this must 

qualified by the remark that the initial or last added particle 
is the determinative one, that a particle is frequently reduplicated 
to express mere intensity, plurality &c., that na when it is repeated 
is ooas changed into pa to give euphony to the compound, and 
that some of the particles so closely approximate in their powers 
to each other, that in combinations they have often a simply 
intensitive effect or are merely euphonic. 
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All the words formed by these prefixed and suffixed particles 
remain crude. They become substantival or attributival from the 
context, Preceded by the definitives — re substantives; followed 
by other names they are attributive. . Tag. tolog (root) sleep; 
natolog, the act viewed as a whole, as completed, and hence past; 
natotolog, the act extended or continued up to the present by the 
intensive form ; reat porta viewed as =~ - Arid girs ime 
perative; matoto e extension or intensifying of this, boone 
ang natolog he ns sleep is completed ang natotolog he who 
continues to sleep; ang matotolog he who wi vino 


slee 
maoy cae wane kanimo, the wine causeraeep his is 
the active form. The passive is gipakatolotologan. In the first 
form naka or paka being by itself causative, the factive naga 
simply emphasises the expression if indeed its office is not 
merely to gratify the sesquipedalian predelictions of the Luzonian 
ear. The reduplication in the root tolog slcep makes the action 
frequentative. the passive form the prefix gi is the passive 
of the present in the intransitive form. Sulat a letter, to write; 
smulat, sumulat, imperative; ulat, perfect; sungmusulat, 
present; magsusulat, intensive. Jsug, bravery; maisug brave; 

g, to simulate bravery. Aso dog; 


nagapakamaisu mangaso, to 
hunt. oni Sper nagmamaromarahay, he who feigns himself 
good. The N. Indonesian collocation is that which is common 
to all the Indonesian languages and to a large extent to the 


Polynesian, which we have described under the head of W. 
Indonesian. The agent when a pronoun follows the action.* 


N. Indonesian compared with the other Malayu- Polynesian 
languages. 


On comparing N. Indonesian with the other groups, the 
conviction is forced upon us that they have derived much of their 
ideologies from it or from a mother system which is best 
represented by it. Its elaborate and in many respects complex 
development of relational particles,—definitives, demonstrativ 
directives, pronouns, formatives, &c,—is complete and in gene 
self-consistent, and the dialective disintegration and corruption is 
not so great as to prevent our recognizing one pri ideolo 
system which has borrowed nothing saneatinl ean toi . 
now prevailing elsewhere in Asianesia, whateve,r it may have 
derived from older lan 

The varied applications of the formatives in N. Indonesian 
reveal the working of an intellect possessed of great vitality, and 
creative activity. In the formatives of the allied Asianesian 

ey 
Desian ‘aioe ets eae Siete nadine Hew t's views hy Sap? poor 
Eris Renae ‘BiarsSontuity te msaresorre ee to ecaen 
och me ee T hope to be enabled ts poseses myself of the contents of the Kawi- 
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Janguages there is hardly a trace of this high mental vitality. 
They offer no independent manifestation of a creative power 
adequate to the production of a system of formatives, while in N. 
Indonesian these very particles are not only found in company 
with others of a kindred nature, but are indued with 
applications and distinctions and formed into multiplex combina- 
tions, having on the whole a wonderful degree of consistency 
attesting the originality and unity of the system and compelli 
us to roe the intellectual tendencies which created it to the sin 
tribe, wherever placed, which first spoke the proto-Philipine 


e. 

ile the ideology of N. Indonesian abounds in the strongest 
evidences of originality in reference to the other Asianesian 
ges, the number of traits found in all the other Malayu- 
Polynesian groups that are identical with N. E. Indonesian ones, 
and the absence in all these groups of any approach to the fullness 
and complexity of the N. Indonesian ideology, lead to the 
inference that they were at one period as deeply influenced by 
it as we have seen several of the languages of rude Peninsular 
and Borneon tribes to be by the y- This influence must 
have preceded the civilisation of the Javanese and Malays and 
the consequent spread of their pe What its nature and 
extent were on the different groups will appear from the following 
com ive remarks, Let us first advert to the Polynesisn 
which has long been withdrawn from direct Indonesian contact. 
The Polynesian is essentially a distinct language from N. 
Indonesian, and cannot be considered as a descendant from it. 
Tt has many characteristics in common with all the Indonesian 
which alone would prove it to have existed in Indonesia 
jor a sufficiently onged period to assimilate it to this extent 
30 the prevailing ideology of that region. But it does not exhibit 
a trace of that fundamental complexity and elaboratencss which 
distinguishes N. Indonesian, its phonology is essentially different, 
and its vocabulary adds a mass of peculiarities to these proofs 
that it is a separate lan . The N. Indonesian features must 
therefore have been derived from contact with a N. Indonesian 
ideology. The connection must have been of an intimate kind 
to induce the engraftment of the N. Indonesian pronouns and 
ominal system, and several of its forma'ives on Polynesian. 
€ cannot determine with any approach to eccaracy what its 
accessions were, because we have no means of ascertaining the 
exact condition of Polynesian or its germ before it came in contact 
with N. Indonesian, It may have hed primitive affinities with 
that in some of its pronouns and particles, for affinities 
of that kind sre found in languages \vry remote from each other 
both in place and character. But tie number and kind of 
resemblances are such as to shew that at least a large portion of 

them must have arisen from actual contact. 
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Nearly the same remarks apply to the Indonesian groups. 
They have all assimilated in their general habits and collocation, 
but each group at least retains sufficient peculiarities to establish 
its primary independence. The E. Indonesian has well marked 
characteristics of its own in phonology, stracture and vocabularies 
which prove that its languages are not derivatives from N. 
Indonesian, The striking affinities with the latter must therefore 
have been produced by contact with it. The W. Indonesian 
languages have a similar crude basis, and have not even the ro 
flexional traits of E. Indonesian. They have therefore still less 
claim to be considered as descendants of the highly developed N. 
Indonesian, But some of them have more largely ge its 
formatives than the Eastern res 2, pos aS the phonologies of 
the two pesca mare greatly assimilated, so that an appearance 
of primitive affiliation has been acquired. 

n speaking of the influence of N. Indonesian on the other 
insular languages I do not mean to convey the impression that 
the tribes who inhabit the Philipines were the agents who exerted 
this influence, or that the language or languages spoken by the 
tribes who did were identical with any of the Philipine dialects. 
That the ideology was essentially the same cannot be doubted, 
but it may have possessed traits which have been lost in these 
Galen, and i is Lamon ste believe ~~ ne latter have 

uired somethin m the lan which their prototy 
sy much aioe It is even comantead with linguistlo hasoey 
to believe that amongst these languages there may be rved 
some traits acquired from the primary N. Indonesian which have 
been lost in the Philipines, 

Nothing con with this subject is more remarkable than 
the contrast which the different groups, and even the various 
languages of the same group, present in the amount and nature 
of their N. Iudonesian accessions. In Polynesian we find the 
definite article, the companionative, the dual, a close adherence to 
the essentials of the entire pronominal system, the particles of 
direction, &e. but the assimilation in t striking traits is 
accompanied by a very limited adoption of the formatives. In 
the W. Indonesian languages the formatives are more largely 
adopted, but the other characteristics are wanting. _E. Indonesian 
again ponies fewer of these characteristics than Polynesian and 
more than W. Indenesian, while its share of the formatives is less 
than that of the latter group. These contrasts have probably 
been chiefly occasioned by two causes, difference in the closeness 
and duration of contact and difference in the tendencies of the 
assimilated To these may be added the probable loss 
of tome of acquired traits. Some of the W. Indonesian 
languages appear to have B peg the definite article. That for 
proper names si is preserved in Javan and Malay, but is becoming 
obsolete in the latter. The demonstratives in many W. Lndonesian 
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os are identical with the definitives of N. Indonesian and 
Polynesian and in Sundan the definitive is preplaced as in these 
groupe. It is probable therefore that some at lcast of the W. 

donesian used the definite article at one period, 
and that the prevailing idealogy of W. Indonesia was too crude 
to endure the refinement, or received a backward tendency which 
induced a gradual return to its primitive simplicity. Traces also 
exist of the particles of direction, and not only the elements but 
some of the geen characteristics of the pronouns have been 
preserved such as the exclusive and inclusive plurals (kami, kita 
as in N. Indonesian), the possessive of the 2d person in mu and 
its reappearance as an element of the nominative plural, the faint 
vestige of the companionative in the plural use of the singular for the 
indication of associated persons. Malay pronoun of the 2nd 
person angkau, kau, presents a curious relict of the era of N. Indo- 
nesian idealogy. The prefix ang isin full accordance with Philipine 
and Polynesian ideology, but in these languages ang, a is the 
definitive for appellatives and not for pronouns. This is a trait 
similar to the dialectic misapplications or divergencies which occur 
in Philipine itself, and it could only have arisen in a language 
which had acquired the habit of using the definitives prefixually. 
Ang has now no meaning or re ae FY existence in Malay. 
But the possessive and relative definitive of Philipine produced 
by prefixing the possessive particle n to this article, is preserved 
in Malay as arelative,—nang. It is also preserved in the objective 
particle akan and transitive-causative han which N. Indonesian 
resolves into a combination of ka (a directive found in Malay) 
and the def. article. The locatives, demonstratives and other 
particles afford similar instances, tending to prove a greater 
approximation in ancient times to the character of the Polynesian 
en ents. This renders the explanation of the superior 
wealth of W. Indonesian in Philipine formatives more simple, for 
it may be attributed to a prolonged continuance of N. Indonesian 
influence. Why the formatives should have been better preserved 
than other traits is less easy to understand. It p ly arose 
from their great practical utility in preventing ambiguity and 
circumlocution, the extent to which names formed by their aid 
enter into the vocabularies, the ready means they afford of naming 
new objects, operations &c., and the manner in which they are 
euphonically joined to roots. 

It will appear from the preceding remarks that the relations 
of the N. Tedonesian group to the other Malayu-Polynesian 

havea paramount ethnologic importance. I will therefore, 

at risk of some repetition, compare its eeclogy with that of 
the other groups in a more detailed manner than I have adopted 
in the v ief and imperfect notes on these groups which 
the preceding part of this chapter. 
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N. Indonesian compared with Polynesian. 


Phonetically Polynesian differs widely from N. Indonesian, 

which is more consonantal than the other Indonesian languages. 
The only marked trait in which they agree is the convertibility 
of I, d and r. In the archaic phonologies of both = appears to 
have been an element, as it 1s preserved in Formosan and 
Rarotongan. V is also found in both. The vowel sounds are 
more numerous in Polynesian, and it as a distinct 
element from p. But it wants }, d, g, h, as well distinguished 
elements, while N. Indonesian possesses them. In structural 
honology N. Indonesian is more advanced and agglutinative, 
ut there are many traits common to the two languages, such 
as the frequent coalescence of two particles into a composite 
monosyllabic particle. 

We have already noticed the principal ideologic characteristics, 
common to N. Indonesian and Polynesian. Such are the 
definitive articles for proper names* and appellatives,—the 

minal dual, companionative, exclusive and inclusive plurals ; 

the indication of the direction of action in relation to the er; 
a br omic sicker: an ss directed to hails a are ss ectively 
and to separately; t ition of the particle o ion 
before the satan and ret ae the subject Pf Sons the 
she of reversing this collocation by placing the possessor 
3+ the expression of frequency, multitude, intensity, &c., by 

a reduplication of the word or of its first s Iable ; the common 
plurals by a preplaced demonstrative and by reduplication of a 
conn qualitive; the substantival, attributival, active, passive, 
causative and potential formatives; a close similarity in numerous 
idioms, such as the formation of the ordinal from the cardinal 
numbers by definitive, substantival and transitive est, of the 
numbers between 10 and 20 by conjunctives (tekau ma tahi 11, 
i.e. 10 and 1 Pol. sangpolo kagsaro ib. Bikoli, napulo ug usa 
Zebuan) of the tens by formatives (hokorua, 20 Pol. karuhaan 
20 Zebuan); the use of definitives and formatives with the 
cardinals, as in the above examples of sang, na used as prefixes, 
(4a is used when numbering in N. Ind. e. g. tolo katavo 3 men, 


3 
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m Pol. it is prefixed to the numeral, toka or tokotola nga ma 
3 blind men); the expression of present and future time by 
same particle of action (in this agreeing with the more archaic 
N. Indonesian dialecteFormosan, Pam ); the use of ¢ for 
the present and ¢ for the past in some dialects, the indication of 
the past by the remote definitive and locative na* ; the use of the 
definitive for the present (Ilok. idi); a similar causative prefix ; 
the uso of the passive transitive e ts i, in in the reci 
forms}; the frequent use of the passive form of speech; the use 
of the same particle as a pasvive and substantival postfixs; the 
incrementive and intensitive use of the reduplicated form anaji 
&e. The Pol from its ure of the article, exhibits the 
crudeness of the Malayu-Polyncsien words as strikingly as the 
Philipine. Thus words of action are made substantive by 
ne the article. 

- Indonesian characteristics not posscesed by Polynesian 
are numerous. The latter bas mercly a few detached fragments of 
the complex formative system of N. Indoncsinn. It wants the 
remarkable divisions of action on which that system is based ; 
some of the simple and nearly all the numerous compound forma- 
tives and the power of combining them; some of the plural 
companionative and pronominal elements; the initial time flexi- 
ons; the numerous Prana a combinations of definitives, 
directives, formatives &c.; the formation of the companionative par- 
ticle from the definitive; the personal definitive si (a which corres- 
eae with the Philipine a ive def. an, being used as in 

ormosan). Amongst the simple formatives the most striking 
deficiency is in the personative and instrumental prefix pa, so 
common throughout Indonesia. It occurs however with its 
causative and transitive ee va, vaka, pake, whaka, &e. 
olynesian has some remarkable traits not 
found in N. Indonesian, as the plural formed by elision of the 
initial consonant of the singular in the compound article ¢etahi 8. 
ctahi P. and demonstratives ¢aua, aun; tena, ena &c.; the dis- 
tinctly definitive plural nga (Maori), the Philipine manga, being 
opis Sara foes ne et not memo te 
a 


is also potential in Tongan. In Maori whaka sometimes implies “ the 
hecoming, or the being like te, or the or exhibiting the roel to ekich tb 


— Maunsell The and naka appline 
a Sear toes TH aca tab to deat etleneciigs toldption und ptdacal 


es 
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adverbual eats tht op eer dr he gdm 
‘cles to indi ef i 

to the 5 the double ponstesive; the simple end 1 

—_ rapes der aiveiprpallna viva | by post fixing 
numerals tro and 3 the generic or ve words; the 
pga Nnp reagan tks 
these i in some di 

cna eppellative definitives before names of persons*; the 

indication of time by the definite article sone assertively as in 

man rang gy, “2 fawn recessed i 


- 


an element in the 
Some of the Polynesian formative traits are also peculiar. Such 
is the distinct expression of an action and its result; the causative 
pod gles ewig rime Some of the assertive ¢nd tem- 
poral particles of Polynesian are peculiar, e. g. the article ¢ 
present, fature, contingent; the frequent use of ha as an assertive 
of the present and future; the use of ana as a postfix with e 
Pr et eee Lae iy Oe 
as @ past assertive, but it may be related to the past gi of Phi 
ive); of kia generally a passive prefix &c. posi- 
of the agent after the action appears at first to be a very 
remarkable peculiarity, but if the oxpeneten I have offered of 
it (ante vol. v. p. 234) be correct, as I believe it to be, it is iden- 
i ith the common N. Indonesian passive or ive form 
in which the agent follows the verb. same idiom 
much used in W. Indonesian. The action word is to be consi- 
as substantival or participial and as referred possessively to 
t. 
The more important of the N. Indonesian particles found in 
Polynesian are the definitive for proper names and pronouns 
‘ongan and N. Zealand) and that for ives (Iloko) altered 
accordance with the curt and vocalic logy of Polynesian; 
subst. and attribut. ma-; the pronominal elements; the 
demonstratives; the possessives ia mand a; the dative Grveg 
objective) particle in A;} the Maorian plural particles (of whi 


ees 


3 


Fe 


object has not been mentioned before, {—the—the, if it has, 
is a more ive particle than an, and is in most “ 
names and ; in other an la generic, ai individual. 


proper pronouns 
here appears t 
res i etc tau |W tenga the meng (ot) met 
. ™ 
mt ie P it has the form Ai in the 


i 
é 
I 
z 
F 
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traces exist in other dialects); the icles of direction in relation 


and pomnssaives with the defisite article, of the latter with Ines 
particles, (to form demonstratives,) with pronouns (in Polynesian 
with the agentive particles); the incorporation conjunctive, 
possessive, companionative or plural particles with pronouns;* 
pas oesgpa prefix (paka, raha); the soars i (ina, ngia, fia 
na, ana, » anga; itive ma (na) sometimes 
to form ad "he, substantives ay in N. Indonesian. 
The ities between the Polynesian and N. Indonesian sug- 
gest several questions. Is Polynesian the archaic and 
orm of N. Indonesian, is it N. lonesian in a state of 
and impoverishment, or is it a separate language that has been 
deeply influenced by N. Indonesian? If the last is the case, are 
its N. Indonesian traits entirely referable to the present condition 
of that or do th int to a more archaic one, 
what was character of Polynesian itself prior to its assimila- 
Polynesian is more monosyllabic, less agglutinative and less 


complex than N. Indonesian, but because it is thus more crude 
and archaic, even in traits common to the two languages, it does 


Et 


instrumental or causative, and has also become an action-formative expressive 
of transition and causation. ang paler ices are based on the commen ene of 
& space or distance source from the terminus of motion or action, 
ih Sos ab ee farce sp 
a 
to the Chinese to that in which it n ow exists, 


ive 

and iden with the 2nd personal pronoun, da In the 
Suppicment woe rearis willbe found tending to shew thatthe and 3rd 
ae are primitively based on no of relative distance from the 
Op teak won eervenente there, and he with yonder in relation to me, 
There can be no doubt of this in the case of the 3rd personal pronoun, which in 
many of its forms, N. Indonesian and Polynesian, has a locative element, and the 
locative origin of the 2nd is confirmed by observing that in N. Indonesian 
the diretives&. as well a the pronoun have the vowel a while in both 
have 0, The element ka in the plural inclusive of the and the of the 
second person (kami; kamo or kamn)in the demonstratives pane es, mepenee 
to be the same particle. The of its appearance in the first re 
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ture or nascent form. If the Polynesian was an independent 
tongue, with a comparatively crude character, at the time it came 
the influence of N. Indonesian, its acquisitions from that 
would be affected by its own ideology ; and if the process 
of assimilation was interrupted at a stage considerably prior to 
complete conversion, the N. Indonesian element would be more 
likely to receive the colour of the native one than to prevail over 
it. e comparative simplicity therefore of the ga will 
not establish the hypothesis of its being the!parent of N. Indonesian, 
or a representative of a condition thro gh which that language 
passod, unless it is supported by other facts. But the general 
character of the language gives no countenance to this hypothesis. 
It is hardly possible to conceive that a phonology like N. Tndonesian 
has 5 from one like Polynesian. This objection cannot be 
met by the violent supposition that while N. Indonesian has 
Changed in so many other ts, it has preserved the archaic 
phonology while Polynesian has lost it, because this only substitutes 
one improbability for anothcr, and is moreover irreconcileable 
with the fact that the words and forms common to the two 
ges have in general « similar phonology. The common 
itives, pronouns, forinatives, numerals are nearly all 
similar. The archaic phonology of these at least was vocalic and 
a Polynesian more than N. Indoncsian. Ghaeserey. 
c two languages are to a very great extent separate, 
ee contrast between the purely N. Indonesian and the y 
olynesian or Malayu-Polynesian words is decided. Ir as 
phonoles ‘olynesian associates itself with E. Indonesian 
even with W. Indonesian far more closely than with N.Endone- 
sian. There only therefore remains the ideo! which so far from 
Sch a at Poppe a 
is, would alone suffice to prove ‘0 neither 
the tothe child of the Ne Indonesian. The latter is one 
of the most elaborate, refined and complex languages of the 
formative class, while the former is essentially one 
simple. The former is so homogeneous that a its most marked 
tendencies must be referred back to its inchaote or normal condition. 
Thelanguagehas grown as one consistent whole under the operation 
of these primitive tendencies and they are consequently manifested 
not in isolated traits but in numerous phenomena that rise up in 
all directions as we pursue our researches. Now in Polynesian 
we do not detect the leading ideas and ten‘encics whic form 
the  Physiologion character of N. Indonesian. We only observe 
iso traits identical with N. Indonesian, and which wo cannot 
refer to oa fundamental law prevailing in Polynesian ideology. 
If these had been of native growth the identity would hardly have 
been so complete and so uniform, and the generic ideas in which 
they originated would have been represented in wnany other kindred 
traits. 
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Take for instance the remarkable companionative form found 
in Polynesian as well as Philipine. That it is original in the 
latter and derivative in the former, is proved by the idea on 
which it is based 7 other forms, simple and compound, 
in Philipine but not in a eng Some of these forms are so 
sirougly marked that if they had originated in any other 
Asianesion language, it could not have entirely lost them. The 
associative notion on which they all rest pervades Dhilipine 
ideology, while it cannot be recognized as a fundamental and 
sencrative idca in the other insular a Thus in Philipine 
the substantival prefix ka is extended a simple transitive 
to an ussociative meaning. With the passive subs. on it 
forms such words as kukahoyea a plantation from kohoy a tree. 
By itzelf it receives a epee end curious application of the 
a:sociative idea. While the companionativo formatives of 
Philipine, Polynesian, &., dencte a person and his companion or 
companions, ka denotes the companion slonc. Thus trom lero 
play, comes /alaro a playmate. The compound formatives, naga, 
nogaka, nakwig, nasig, nay nakwi and othcrs have various 
associative powers, some leing very striking, Thus nagahi 
(Zebnan), or nayxi (Tag.) may be used to express n-sociution 
in the agent and Pia a in the object, nageisisulat sila, 
all write to one. 

To the question whether the N. Indonesian traits of Polynesian 
are entirely referable to the present condition of that language,— 
in other words whether Polyncsian affords any evidence of N. 
Indonesian having changed since the former was cut off from 
counection with it, it may be answered that Polynesian has carried 
away 0 little of the complex ideology of N. Indonesian that it 
cannot present a just criterion of the state of that Innguage at the 
era of separation. Bat os the forms and offices of most of the 
Polyne-ian particles are similar to whet are still found in N. 
Indonesian, the evidence, ns far na it goes, is against the supposition 
of that language having suffered much a It is probable 
that the agulatination of the definitives with the pronouns and 
directives was then less advanced. 

The qnestion as to the character of Polynesian prior to its 
enact with N. Indonesian is one of the ultimate ones of Asianesi 

ogy, awl we must reserve suy attempt to answer it till 
+e! have compared the other Indonesian languages with the N. 
onesian. 


E2. Talonexian compared with N. Indonesian. 

The Indonesian lan es differ so considerabl 
themeelves that a full ped of them with M. Tedsnetien 
wonld require a separate notice of each, and for this there is not 
room here. We have seen that the phonetic characteristics of E. 
Indonesian ally many of its languages with Polynesian and 
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others partly with Polynesian and partly with W. Indonesian, 
Welle thay dotingich it grenthy trons Wt, Vedonsdlan: Structurally 
many of the languages are more agglutinative than N. Indonesian 
but the compositions are different. Lecing ramps ap enia’ 
Indonesian is chiefly exhibited in certain kinds of union between 
some classes of its particles, while the roots or substantive words 
themselves are rarely effected by the prefixed or infixed parti 
the changes in the initials being confined to a few invariable kinds. 
The typical E. Indonesian has not the N. Indonesian composite 
but it possesses in full activity and far greater e the 
ss power which produced these. Ecce ey wha 1 Ber 
-Polynesi can we nize phonetic 
a aa pega pete and seme principle. In ithe other 
classes of language we find some fixed euphonic habits rather than 
a plastic a power. N. Indonesian has more habits of this 
ni than W. Indonesian a awe ree sib E. Indonesian, 
mt there is no evidence or ility of its ever havi possessed 
the phonology of the tl gsc ag of its njng ot it. 
We should rather be compelled to refer the euphonic habits of N. 
Indonesian and Polynesian to an E. Indonesian influence if 
could not be otherwise explained. E. Indonesian has fewer N. 
Indonesian traits than Polynesian. It wants the definite articles, 
the companionative particles, the minal dual, the time si 
and idioms, the causative paka, ( waka)* common to Poly- 
nesian and N. Indonesian but with them it possesses the particles of 


Most of the E. Indonesian are very deficient in 
formatives. In this also Polynesian is somewhat nearer 
N. Indonesian. The N. Indonesian ha is more closely represented 
in E. Indonesian than in Polynesian. It is used ually, with 
a substantive and also an attributive meaning. Pa, ma, na and i 
are found in E. Indonesia (ante Vol. v. p. - The prefixual wa 
of Lictti a to be the N. spioanaatsa? ee nwa, fa,) used 
with one oft ths complea:runeliive powers of N. Indonesian. Am- 
appears to be intransitive like ma-of N. Indon. The passive and 
transitive i does not occur asa pure action particle in Lietti, but in 
the formation of substantives from words of action it exertsa 
passive or quiescent power in the infix nia, ni, n, i, and in the 

ve personative pref. ri. The active personative mak is the 

sob prayers rapa which re — ae as well as an attributive 

A with a causative force. i possessives ne, ni, enne are 
asa allied to the N. Indon. In the other southern lan 
ma, na occur. Pa is active in Sumba as in Formosan. 

passive —na of E. Timorian is the passive —an of N. Indon. -na, 

of Polynesi Bugis has “subst. a—ang ding to 

N. Indon. ha—an. It also pa personative prety a personal 

def. (Tongan), ma attributive and subst, as in N. and Pol., 

* But see the remark on mak (infra.) 
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~i transitive and causative, and ni a particle of the All the 
deficiencies of Polynesian as compared with N. Indonesian are 
shared with E. Indonesian, and it also wants most of the noa- 
Philipine ideologic features of Polynesian which have been 
mentioned oor Several of = ee wh ae a a 
languages have every appearance ng exotic and of having 
borrowed, indirectly or directly, from a N. Indonesian system. 
They are very little used in most of the languages and their 

and office vary, but they always retain some portion of the N.Indo- 
pesian meaning. They are alwa restricted to some simple and 
single office, and the refined and peculiar ideologic distinctions 
which they represent in N. Indonesian are lost. It cannot be 
conceived that the maka (with its flexions naka and paka) of N. 
Indonesian which is an essential portion of a complex system 
and is composed of two particles, both of which are much used 
as elements in other formative combinations, can have been 
derived from the restricted mak of Lietti, or that if the latter had 


! 
5 
i 
z 
: 
: 
: 
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to N. Indonesian and Pol , it has many q 
features of its own ind by its agglutinative , and some 
of the are by one flexional 
traits, the p of the and verb. 


The reasons for not considering Polynesian as directly related 
the cecentiog o descending line to N. Indonesian a ly more 
egy Indonesian. By its phonetic which 
ly it to a class of phosologies totally dite rome an, by ie 
vely crude W. and N. and P by its 
vocabularies, by the absence of a formative cee? N. 
Indonesian, ‘ani by the want of most of the ideologic traits 
common to that language and well as of that 


z 
: 
li 
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development. Its present basis isa phonology having well marked 
sallow pe iari but intimately allied to the Pol ian, and 


W. Indonesian Compared with N,; Indonesian. 
ise honology ek Indonesian, as we haye seen, dud, pK re 


ic sounds such as gk. Abruptly consonantal and guttural 
® See the remarks on this subject, ante Vol. V. p. 235, 
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words are more abundant in N. Indonesian than im the harshest 
W. Indonesian dialects.* The harsher and more consonantal 
traits are preserved in Formosan in which we find the N. 


Indonesian ~ -sdinche'gg eobingeve N its 
congonantslism N. i a to contract its 
phonetic elements by commuting several which are kept distinct 
in most W. i t is le that the 
honologies of N. E. Borneo will be found to melt into the N. In- 
ae Man iar forms of Indonesian words are common 
to Borneon - Indonesian dialects, and the names of 

on the eastern northern Borneo and the adjacent 

are N, Indonesian, se -an as common as 
in ly W. 


ves and remarked the closer approximation of Javanese to N. 
a joa Ane Jaren ast, Sefive sod enalira, © B01 8 eater, 
tion of man-, ma - Indonesian na-, aslight phonetic change 
like that of the Lietti am- for the N. Indonesian ma-. Ka-and 
—am have only their most generic N. Indonesian applications, -an 
i ival, reve and frequently locative or instramental 


In Javan it has some of the privative applications of N. 
Indonesian as in ing diminutives and in general it denotes 
a more limited and speci object eithes agresing én Kind wich the 

or having some alliance to it. It also pluralises numerals 


Toot 

and temporal substantives, hatusan hundreds Ht von bei 
restricted application of the collective power of the Phil. ae 
pas anchor Falpeanll vipa Phil., all attributable to a native 
evelopment essential i ivation, abstraction, or 
lisation, ate ust foul ta: W. tadeneion and this with’ the fact of 
all the specific W. Indonesian uses being Philipine proves that they 
pir dese Sayoag Bomar, Pm hag. ig gf vist recpondene 
39 A eanlge ant e With ~an it bes some of the 

liar Phil, uses. Thus in Javan it forms locatives. Most of the more 
refined applications of ka and ha—an, such as the companionative, 
legekicd nchions eetag OY 5 Gitte ie = 


t Bankowen, Marutang 
Maratabuan, a; Ralanam, Thonees Kuidangan, $ a, kini-batangan, 
&¢. The postfix is found geoxra fall parts of Lnlonesia, 
Seis eee en eat eaprenhical seanaetstore fal * 


= 
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equalitive, correlative, simulative &c. &c., are wanting in the W. 
Indonesian languages So servile have they been that they have 
not imbibed any sense of the more essential powers of these 
particles or originated any new applications of them. 

The Javan qualitive ma—corresponds with the N. Indon. and 
Oe ee et pee i the final r 
a terminal which Mala P logy affects. dialects of 
Malay it occurs in the forms mer, me, ma, ba. The W. Ind. pa 
has also the N. Indon. power but with less varied applications. 
In Jav. pa is active personative with —an locative and instrumental. 
In Mal. pe, pen &c. is also active personative and instrumental. 
Men transitive as in N. Ind. becomes personative by ing m 
into p. In Jav. the participial and passive infixes um in are 
N. Ta. So is the Jay. and Malay transitive postf. i. 

The Jav. def.—he, eis Pol. but the Sundan etta 
closely with the Llokon idi. The directive and possessive hing is 
Phil. in which it is seen to be a native compound of the def. and 
possessive particles, the latter not existing in Jav. The same 
particle occurs as a relative in the pure Phil. form sing, and another 
relative hang is also Phil. The time flexions of N. Indonesian 
and Polynesian are not found in W. Indonesian. 

On the whole it appears that the W. Indonesian want 
most of the marks of developement and refinement which other 
and more eastern Malayu-Polynesian languages exhibit. If 
they have acquired more of the N. Indonesian particles than the 
E. Indonesian tongues, their formative systems have a similar 

and simple character compared with N. Indonesian 

they possess no undoubtedly native traits of an advanced 
ideology as the E_ Indonesian does. Pent Cait pocereny comets 
in this absence of higher traits and if we deprive them of their N. 
Indonesian formatives they present an entirel crude ideologic 
basis, with some traits which must be as peculiar when 
compared with N. Indonesian, such as the use of generic or 
segregative particles and of the post posi demonstrative, the 
position of the pronoun or other agent before the verb &c. The 
transitive directive piace Repeiry og Sarena pred bere 
in causative prefixes in that p and in Polynesian, has become a 
transitive sok pce? postfix in many W. Indonesian languages, 

Our concluding remarks on the position of N, Indonesian will 
be found in a subsequent section. 
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Tae few following papers are taken from the Records up to the 
end of the year 1805, and relate to those subjacts only that seem 
to possess an interest at the present day. Leaparhaaed 2 .12e= 
be continued, the Lgetitoetiedases toe oh som, Ingosnelies ear 
ex from such documents as are likely to be appreci by 
ho feel an interest in the sayings and doings of their 
on this little island. rye sa pptebe Sad ones ts 

subject to which it relates and beyond this the compiler’s 
abours will not hereafter extend. 


To Captain John Elli 
° ohn 1ott, 
Agent for conducting the Water—works. 
Sir,—I am directed to request you will furnish me with the 


are now conducting the new Water-works. 
2nd. A report of the progress made since the same were 


commenced, 

Srd. The probable time of the whole being completed, and 
what is necessary to be further provided for completion of 
the work. 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
H. 8S. Pearson, 
Secy. to Government. 
Fort Cornwallis, 9th October, 1805. 


Ww wld shen hi chaes of te orks 
ater- to e w 
and the probable time it may take to finish them, also what 
lies are necessary to their completion. 
‘o the first question, I can only answer I have no terms of 
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think, require about twenty lacs of bricks with thirty coyans of 
chunam, covering in of the aqueduct will also require about 
ten lacs of bricks and fifteen coyans of chunam. want no 
hired bricklayers after the 20th, having taught the Hon’ble Com- 
vg convicts to lay bricks equally to the Chuliah bricklayers. 

The tin pipes at the Custom House will, I think, be sufficient 
to bring the water to the wharf, and there is (I am told) near six 
hundred yards of smaller pipes to carry the water into the fort, 
therefore no further expence is wanting but the above-mentioned 
bricks and chunam, with the carts to convey the sane when 


I have the honor to be, 


Your most obedicut humble servant, 


John Elliott. 
Prince of Wales Island, 11th October, 1805. 
State and Management of the Poor Fund. 


To H. S. Pearson, Esquire, 
Sceretary to Government. 

Sir,—I am my reply to your letter of the 4th instant, was 
not safficiently explicit, iaene particulsrly as I have no regulations 
respecting the poor fund, from which I could transmit you a copy ; 
nor have I any list of the Mahomedan poor, the management of 
them being left entirely with the elders of the different castes, The 
Tientenant-Governor orderod me as third civil assistant to draw 
for the monthly allowance, and pay the elders their bills when 
approved of. 1 now inclose acoount current of the poor fund with 
me, made up to the 2th September, for the information of the 
Hon’ ble the ences i Comact, whieh T hope oi be sotticanry, 

am, x it, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Pinang, 10th October, 1805. Thomas Hutton. 


—_—_—XK—sXsyx\v_v e.??®®*#__—_—T_—_—_=_=£_=_——————_—————— 
Dr. The Poor Fund in Account Current with T. uttom, T. C. A, Cr. 





Pinang, Sih September, law, 
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To H. S. Pearson, Esquire. 
Sui 


-- tary to Government. 
Wy 

In compliance with your letter I sent for the elders of the 
different castes, and now have the honor to enclose you their report 
concerning their poor, for the information of the Hon'ble the 
Governor and Council. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 

Thomas Hatton. 

Pinang, 14th October, 1805. 

The Cluliah and Hindoo Elders relieve such of their own 
castes who are lame, blind, or so diseased as to be unable to work. 
They give them per month a dollar or a dollar and a half as their 
necessities require. They bury such of the above description, 
when or die, or any who die paupers. 

The Malay Elders, have done the same; latterly they have not 
had any poor to relieve. 

T. Hutton. 


October, 14th 1805 
Ordered that Mr Hutton be directed to pay the balance he has 
in hand into the Treasury, and that he pf the Elders of the 
castes to send in their bill to the pay-master at the end of every 
month countersigned by him. 
Timber Duty Farm. 


To the Hon'ble Phillip Dundas, ‘ 
Governor in Council, Fort Cornwallis. 


The Humble Petition of Shewas. 


Sheweth 
” Your Petitioner takes the liberty to acquaint your 
Honor that he holds the Timber Duty Farm, and at the same 
time encloses your honor the tions respecting it, issued by 
the late Collector Walter Farqubar, Esquire. Your honor will 
please to observe therein it expressly says “ni fire-wood and 
pores of every a to a duty of ten per ey oe 
importation”. Your tioner particularly inquired of the 
Collector whether or not the sandal or any valuable wood were 
liable to pay the Import a and at the same time I shewed 
i the fo should understand me better, he 
made for answer, that wood of every description was liable to the 


duty aforementioned. Taving been ven to understand by the 
| hen that your Honor 
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your consideration, otherwise the loss will be unsufferable and 
that it will be out of my aS en 
alteration your Honor have pleased to make, I be: 
to acquaint your honor that all importation of either sandal or 
any other valuable wood has paid the vine ad eerie 
cent, excepting Captain Barker which was di against me, 
from which kind act your Petitioner in daty bound ~ 
ver pray. 

Resolved—that he be informed that the Board cannot pal ze thE 
his Petition, as the decision of the Collector thereon has been 
already confirmed by government. And that he be also informed 
that the Board cannot allow their time to be intruded upon on 
such frivolous pretences, and that on any similar appeal from the 
decision of the Collector, when government concur in opinion 
with him, they will subject him to a heavy fine. 


Extract from first Dispatch of the new Government to the Court 
of Directors, under date 12th Notember, 1805. 


2. We have the honor to announce to your Honorable Court 
our arrival in this harbour on the 18th September, and our having 
landed the following day, when we produced our commissions to 
the then principal authority Robert Farquhar, nire, Lieut- 
Governor, under the orders of the Government eral, who 
expressed himself satisfied with srl tot ether ence 


to assemble the next morning for the purpose of hearing 
same publicly read. 
Our commissions having been read on the before the 


garrison, and the principal inhabitants, a co was summoned 
when we took the prescribed oaths and our seats accordingly. 


. 
49. The revenue arising from farming the duties on opium, 
been ively i i 


Gaming-houses........ .. pouwedes yo 

The two first of these, as observed by your Hon'ble Court, are 
in some degree objectionable, appearing to give it to 
two vices in society, but we a eehond thar an application of this 
theory to the present state of society at this presidency can only 
tend to decrease your revenues without much improving the 
morals of the inhabitants, 
digas eceetuac chien eee 

mi course an exam 

be weaned from such ti es, but the class pre aeeae 
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much consideration is therefore required before so productive a 
source of revenue be destroyed. 
ppt The chery oon of 2 area mba te gto 
pe nt tha harassing to the 
Senet thane octioioe being brought here by prows and other 
small vessels. 
62. sale nage Wingaha ess ger Wd dla ae erg Se 
Se ae Sass od bhi, by ehiok be bores 


and excise always afforded which he became 
nearly the sole purchaser. 
53. For these reasons the ry psig ca abe coma 
export vot: sanz wma lag it as follo Bi on 
epper 
Tin ee i 
Betelnut 
Stick (black) se. 5 
do. 23 do. 
100bundles7 = do. 
A one-tenth of a dollar. 


valorem of 2 cent coon Santee eerie: exce Id dust, 

baie ct ee te adic 

» now farmed for 15,720 until 

— 1806, which last was im by the late 

Yerigaterbee ng: esmbide ors tha Gaveraaant 

Gansral win the L Semeying the! eepenoes of the acak 
intended to have been established. ; 


4 Vol.6 
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collection they have been brought to this present uctive 
amount, which must be diminished in a great degree pose 
sary expence of establishment in collecting it, if it is rto 
be carried through your officers, 

58. As the present farm does not expire before the 30th April 
1806, we shall have time to weigh maturely the policy of literally 
obeying your nt instructions on this point. We shall at any 
rate be careful of making any innovation of the sort without your 
positive orders, or the fullest consideration that much inconve- 
nicnce and vexatior. to individuals is occasioned by the mode at 
present established, to which — it is “pric iable 

59. As soon as we are enabled we shall furnish your Hon’ble 
Court with farther information on the subject of the revenues. 
In the mean time we transmit a statement of the present heads 
under which they are collected, calling to your notice that the 
duties on oil and glee, and on timber imported, now farmed at 
Spanish dollars 13,440, having been imposed at the recommenda- 
tion of the inhabitants, convened by the late Lieutenant-Governor 
for the purpose of proposing a plan for a police establishment and 
devising means towards defraying a part of the expence, we are of 

inion that the amount thereof though collected by the Company 

ould be considered as applicable to the purpose for which they 
were imposed. 
Grants of Land, State of Cultivation §c. 

G1. On first taking possession of the island those that cleared 
the most land in an impervious jungle, were deemed the most 
meritorious. It is not therefore surprising that grants of land were, 
under such circumstances, bestowed in a manner that would now 
be thought inconsiderate, 

62. A regular survey of the eastern side of the island was 
taken in the year 1801 by Mr Philip Mannin; and laid before 
the then Lientenant-Governor, Sir oe Leite, Bart, on the 14th 
October 1820, accompanied by a entitled “ A report on the 
present state of the population and cultivation of the i ¢ 

63. We are in ion of a of the map, but the 
alluded to is not to be found. Mr Mannington is of opini Phat 
Sir George Leith may have inadvertantly carried it with him and 
from whom it may probably be forthcoming. 

64. We ap to Mr Mannington, to take another survey to 
puerta eng llar phier par RSPR Sg SH 8 the present 
circumstances of the island. We find he has now other 
pursuits to attend to, and that he has not any memorial from 
which he could make out another copy of the statement above- 
mentioned, we have in consequence written to the Governor- 


General ing that @ competent land or may accom- 
ry the officer Engineers intended for this catzblinhmont On 
arrival we shall employ him in making a survey of the at 
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65. In the mean time we have the honor in transmit by this 
paeeet. 2 ieeey, Pa of the harbour, made by Mr Douglas, late 
uperintendant of Pi e and Harbour Master, which although 
apparently correct, our little experience will not enable us to speak 
of with any certainty; at all events it will serve to shew your 
Hon’ble Court where the docks may possibly be erected. 


present rs. grants do not 
contain any , entitling Company to resume such as 


rial 
i 


ty 
ifs 
25 
Be 
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a 
u 
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raly 
not 
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P y 

release sts reach Hh oma 

tenure on which property is now held. 

The peace Beas Be Speen On Eve ean so 38 pee cont 

jum, we exert our utmost endeavours to prevent 

all usurious contracts agreeable to your orders. 

. We have already stated that lands now in possession are 

as freehold, but we shall strictly attend to your orders 

Bede zener heen srarivonssies tenon 
tations seem to thrive very well. 

er this cultivation will form a oul of Chis shobeanne 

mised in the 67 Para: of this letter. oS 


5 
& 


ar ~ 
A 


ile 
: 


i shade is necessary for their coming to 
i sgt Once placed in such a situation they require no 
Tagan werner pens row gen stqemina Aap ei 
from being thrown down by cattle or otherwise, till they are of a 
sufficient size to be out of the reach of such accident ; the number 
pedi chnriemtnmardeneneesenicat hare at be 
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which promise in due time amply to repay the purchaser. 

73. mt is estimated that there ceo Shoei 39 00°4:400 chives en 
the island, most of whom are employed in domestic purposes. A 
register is kept of their sale and transfer from one to another, 
but there is not any tax or daty levied upon — importation ; it 
would be icy to impose a duty, as no incon- 
science sel? ates gs discontinued. 

Coinage. 

74. The only coins at present in circulation are the Spanish 
dollar and a pice of tin, 100 of which are equal to adollar. On 
the best enquiry, it appears that a silver coin of 50 pice. 

GRU. Olas csenceupendsnacdasccnannat et ” 
ditto of.......... ttecressccesecesee IZ, 
which ought to be 10 per cent more alloy than the dollar, would be 
highly convenient for the interval use of the island. The intro- 
duction of the alloy is recommended to meet the expence of the 
coinage and to obviate the exportation of the coin as bullion. 

75. We earnestly recommend to your Hon’ble Court that a 
sum to the amount of £15,000 be sent out in such coin for this 
island, which we are convinced would much benefit the inhabitants 
in reducing the price of the smaller articles of consumption with- 
out loss to the Hon’ble Company. 

76. In addition to the above, a small co per coin easily 
be made on the island sufficient for the use, to which it can 


be applied, without the Hon’ble Com ing at an 
tent > pany being at any expence 


Naval Arsenal. 

77. We have not much to observe on this most im ree 
of your Hon’ble Court's Instructions, in addition to what we have 
stated in the 6th paragraph of this des Of the practicability 
of making docks in this harbour, is not any doubt. The 
building of ae must depend on the facility with which we 
shall be enab to produce materials, a point that has not as yet 

The island of Jerajah holds forth in addition to other reasons, 
that of its being still the Hon’ble Company’s property as the fittest 
place for pene, the establishment, there are also places on 
the shore of this island, on which docks might be constructed, but 
where the property of the land must first be purchased, the whole 
shore from the Fort to the river Cluan, ing in the ion of 
individuals. This however, if any highly favourable situation is 
found, will be but a secondary consideration in establishing a great 
Naval Arsenal. 

79. We wait with anxiety the arrival of the Civil Engineer 
sat va cence to be enabled to report more parti larly to your 
Hon'ble on this subject. We hope to that a fortunate 
selection has been made of the person, on whose judgement and 
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talents the success of this measure so materially In the 
eaten sow ea RIE EE wre i 7 
important object, ing as we we do, van 
very eminent ional assistance in the advice pe ome ed 
by Sir Thomas Troubridge, Bart., Commander-in-Chief of H. M. 
ships on this station, and we are happy to embrace this opportunity 
of assuring your Hon'ble Court, that while he remains here 
there is every reason to look for a most cordial and zealous co-o 
ration towards general good between H. M. and the Hon’ble 
Company’s officers. 


Fortifications. 
80. We must defer replying to this h until the arrival 
of the Engi for Cientes have unica i 


age to the 
Governo al, there not being an officer of that description at 
ton the island. We must however remark, that the present 
ort which was almost in ruins and without a gun mounted, has 
been in some degree restored and improved by the erection of 
some out-works towards the sea by the late Lieutenant-Governor, 
80 as to offer e) more Rewee sur fe ae ray 
approachi t it is too ma Gi tower? 
artillery of large ships when once a reaat of i, as they con sachor 
near! within a few yards of the works, and if they were to pass it, 
which they might with a fresh breeze, they would set fire to the 
town, without any interference from the fort. To remedy this 
defect the late tenant-Governor projected the erection of 
a pest of heavy guns, at the extremity of a pier, run out to 
the southward of the fort. The pier was built and the caisson 
placed, on which the battery was to have been erected, but in 
consequence of its having overset from the want of a skilful 
Sean Seeete the work, the undertaking for the present is at 
a 


81. We have the honor to enclose a return of the present 
Seeman Sheetal uhieb is to be relieved by a portion of the troo 
ly expected from Balambangan, agreeable to the order of 


oy 

$2. We beg leave to call your Hon’ble Court's attention to 
the very inefficient state of our garrison in point of European 
troops and officers, and to express our opinion, that the place 
being so open to sudden attack cannot be considered as safe 
without a respectable force of European artillery men, with a 
greater proportion than usual of officers attached thereto. 

83. In notici the want of European officers, we have to 
observe, that in all probability this will always be the case, while 
the price of the necessaries of life are so much higher than in 
every other part of your ions, as to render their being 
stationed here a great hip. To remedy this inconvenience 
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we recommend to your Hon’ble Court to authorize us to grant 
them while serving here a similar additional allowance to that 
which has been received by your troops st Bencoolen. 

84. Wealso recommend that the native troops here, golandauze 
well as sepoys, should be with their officers regularly relieved 


87. We look with impatience for the arrival of His age 
Charter for the administration ed acgaedaee! 4s mepmpne 
charter necessary, it we venture 
ity of this settlement cannot be 


| 


any ed, we shall deem it our duty to exert 
seesgrsagie, Ges or restraining the turbulent and punish- 
ing the di ient of the European part of our inhabitants, in any 
case where the exertion of primary authority may appear to us 
Sa. Sho. only. powtr’ wo found on) the. Saad ing the 
of a oa administration of justice, was lodged in 
the offce of the Judge and Magistrate, who in conformity to 
certain regulations lished under the authority of the Govern- 
ment General, by whom he was appointed, decides or rather gives 
his opinion on all suits where the parties, or at least the defendants, 
not Europeans - this opinion became a sentence on being 
by ope pry patients wise dsb ye 5 power 

of reversing and alterin same if he thoug 5 
90. Potiy thelbe, ‘swale, Gal a geek ah Gilinek’ Gk 
amounting to felony, are tried in the same manner and the con- 


under the sentence. 
91. To prevent the total cessation of every thing in the form 
of an administration of justice, we have for the t authorized 


the Judge and Magistrate, Mr Dickens, to continue in office with 
the ae allowance he has heretofore received, amounting to 
rupees 2,000 mensem, under the regulations and instructions 
hee’ bas batoiofore ected pou, submitting bis opinion to'vs Sor car 
confirmation or otherwise. 
92. In all cases of accusation amounting to felony, the accused 
are tried under the above regulations, by a isting of the 
ernor, the Judge and Magistrate and a third person susmoned 
them, who report their opinion to the Government General. 
accused, if ra ach. es » are committed to close confinement. 
We can only be ind to bring cases of this nature to trial in the 
that the party accused may be found innocent and conse- 
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uently liberated, as it appears that the Government General in 
ES cae dsstubne lalate the institution of this Court, if such it can 
be called, have passed an order for execution on the sentences 
referred to them, or even taken any notice thereof, from which 
circumstance there now remains in gaol 21 convicted murderers 
likely never to be punished. 
The above relates only to such cases where natives are 
I oes whilst the more turbulent European remains on the 
island free from all restraint, with the power of committing every 
act of injustice and irregularity towards his neighbour and the 
most peaceable native, having set at defiance all i 
legally established on the island. 
97. When we are enabled 
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BSSAY ON SEMI-HORIZON LIGHNTS. 
By J. T. Taomson, Esq. F. R. G. S. 


In the system of Coast Illumination, for the guidance of 
the mariner, a subject of the greatest importance to all mari- 
Cae Beary Sak. een bem recede, 4et. Sa Sane Sh 
tention of the most scientific in Tectiog tam it—two 
modes have been adopted for di ri ak ote. the of 
the lamps towards the Sherer cae viz., reflection from mirrors, 
and refraction gy ogame These two modes of economiz- 
ing the light have used singly or in combination, and 
have also Bo pe oe Particular office they have hed 


RS ae ie the m dale pe of the last century, Li 
as the m an 
house illumination had. received to. little attention that faa 


house, 
of tallow candles, whose rays pial: | ‘al mee ee 
divergence, but a small peopation of ere exe out towards 
the eye of the watchful and anxious 

Tt isnot the intention of this short essay to attempt a his 
tory of the rapid nent that Tilumination 
has received labours of various men of science in 
aoe pe,” but to endeavour to elucidate what has been done in 
viz, 


particular branch to which I propose my remarks; 
to lights which se pe Sef Cnt 


being half a circle, or 180°, or a li Apatleg ae vcgreg ogee 
ration of the coast on which the Pharos is situated is convex or 
concave towards the sea, and which may Bie Sepreremey termed 
“ semi-horizon lights,” as oy ye ee influence only 
ag por cenger yen, of th 

In looking at the Map: of the British Indian Dominions, it 
coment ag ro the is Sigal Eig tame their coast 

are for most any ju promon- 
‘ories or kare, od ow ae reser mpfr 4 saa wares 
lights illuminating the whole circumference of the horizon would 


i 
z. 
i 
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ik 
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Where there are many lights “Lire t becomes neces- 
ae ce marked one from the other, so that 
when descried b z Pe estce nae toae easily 


ian oneiedie ts are susceptible of 

distinctions, bet apace passes ed, revolving w gery 
revolving ee red and white, revolving red and two ’ whites, revolving 
white and two reds, sempre double ree ie 
and double revolving white Dioptric or 


on the system of Fresnel, the orginal inventor, per more 
piece e pa OY and the measured oo seas 
revolution, upon appearance, no very marked 
distinctions except fixed and revolving have been successfully 
attem in France, where this e of illumination was first 
i eae se eines sonouden vend Grok hates varied y-deaue 
ha ne : mae pr pee ay thoes 
ve ly y in 
In the illumination of a coast line, where no more than the semi- 
circumference of the horizon requires to be brought under the in- 
fluence of the light, it had been to within a late period, hes risen 
i ‘hixed lights, to use common paraboloidal 
pointing seaward only, by which means no loss of light was sus- 
tained excepting RoR, we the imperfections of these instruments, 
but in the case of rev rt nt ati WRT I A AA EE 8 
to revolye round the whole circumference of the horizon, which 
Seaeenen ontent. heato ne esene es uselessly, as the 
reflectors traversed through a i ution on the landward 
side, where the light was not required, thas ing a large 
penne of oil, wicks, , ke. To obviate the useless 
caused by the imperfections in the apparatus of both 
cas of lights, while in a great measure not interfering with the 


ie 


see Aas cay ts the various —— above rarvar rin: also 
tpplicab several inventions, w it is 
prope in th in ages sacadeoain: I shall first commence with 


semt-horiaon fized lights, but before proceeding, it will be as well 
to make a few remarks regarding the common method of Light- 
house illumination by Catoptric Fixed Lights, in which 13 
reflectors would be required for 180° ofthe horion; these would 
pve ser sepsis side on a circular frame or in tiers, so 
illuminate a portion equal to 13° 51’ of 
the semi-horizon. I> ulleler whose focal distance is 4 inches, 
and its greatest double ordinate 21 inches, illuminated by a flame 
 eseua y aSP o N  or ceepantee: Cee av grams 
Sap aie © 22’ an strongest arc t is only 5° 
grag ge Ragin aver iio gh Amit of the 
tmopacioily. illuminated eapeotis Pomer te 
te super hi ht which would result from confining the duty of 
each instrument within Be eee 
obtained by the use of 68 reflectors, and the expenditure of a 
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portionatel t quantity of oil, not to speak of the great 
pratcal.dificaly that wou attend the arrangement of so many 

ps in a lantern of moderate size.* Thus the horizon is illumi- 
nated by cones of rays emanating from the reflectors, each cone 
being directed to a separate arc of the horizon, which it illumi- 
nates in the centre of the cone, but imperfectly at the 
edges. This method of illumination has therefore a great defect 
in not being equally bright in every azimuth, but directing strong 
f li the part a eee amore ares Serer 
accompanyin; stem, is in quantity of light lost 
Rpiloe pobeeeten peor 

izon, induced by practice of havin 
the lamps ata short focal distance, by which gvenies div 


2 . <{ 
of the emanating ra €a over ares is obtained, 
which allows of a sabe py le of reflectors necessary 
for the illumination of the horizon. 

The maximum luminous effect of the reflectors ordinaril 
employed in fixed ights, ax determined by servation, i general 
ly a to about times the effect of the isted flame 

ich is placed in the focus, while, for those em in revol- 
ving lights, which are of larger size, it is valued at 450. This 
estimate is however strictly applicable only at the distances at 
which the observations have been made, as the proportional value 
je er nonagect oe Beetles vswtie eee soe 

observer, — to some law ent upon the unequal 
distribution of Sight in the’ lamsisous- done whlch preseeas 
from it. The effect also varies very much in particular instra- 
ments.+ 

In comparing the instruments about to be described with those 
ordinarily employed, and also with one another, in absence of 

ical test ier np ree, rclorpearr pase fH 
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the system may be tolerably well approximated to. Mr Alan 
Stevenson estimates that the mirrors used in the Northern 
Lights have about 4$ths of the whole light of the re incident 
on their surfaces, the rest escapes in the comparatively useless 
state of naturally radiating light. 

It has been by the most accurate experiments which have 
been undertaken by scientific observers, that reflection from the best 
silvyered a and even — metallic spent eee. — _ 
utmost care for experimen’ urposes, involves a loss of light by 
mene ue Boa lap than thott ont af he whole inden A 
ight.* y transmission an average specimen 
crown of about 14 inches in thickness, is somewhat less than 
$ths of the incident light,t and according to the experiments of 
a 29 the loss by two refractions may be assumed at only ,i,th, 

small lenticular instruments, the glass cay bea less in 


in the process of reflection lose half their power, leaving the useful 
effect equal to 35 or }rd nearly 4 


into ice throughout India. A full description of his useful 

invention will be found in the Papers of the Corps of Royal 
Vol. 5, p. 56, and from which I propose 

t extracts to explain the natare of it.—The invention may 
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“and it is to remark also that it is essential that the 
“axis of rotation of the cylinder to be formed, should pass thro 
“the focus of the section, that is pri Sosa nea 
“ parabola. The axis of rotation therefore the parameter 
“of the curve, or the focal ordinate, and were the dimensions 
“similar to those adopted in all Fresnel’s dioptric zones whose 
Sonne OdiGhisdan mote 
“ lower 5 rays ing from the light, 
«cutting off the solid formed b tonsisouciien » that portion 
“ which eppronchés the axis and cocupies a vertioal eituction in 
“ res; Sori caidas aniccearnptees bam te , 
« (Fig. 1) which would much remble «wine cake nt in the 
« reflectors that I am now speaking of the whole of the 
“curve intercepted by the parameter is used, instead of merely 
eee ie ek ee ae aah nae the Agere: peodoced: ty Jee 
“ rotation, is that shown by the dotted lines, shape of the 
“ instrument itself being very like an empty canoe or the half of a 
nine 

fa. * The: reflectors. which have been hitherto used by me 
“ have been principally of the dimensions of 2 feet in height by 1 
“ foot in breadth, and 3 feet by 14 foot, that is of 6 inches and 9 
“ inches focal distance. When the size of the lantern of a light- 
“house will admit of it, it would be more effective as w as 


“such as is commonly adopted, would very probably fill up a 
Pia portion of its height by its en bodys; diipines 
« chimney; and thus since the whole of the rays are obliged 
‘to converge and pass through this axis, they would nearly 
“all meet with obstruction, the entire efficiency of the 
geal pcr eee. 


| 
A] 
sf 


“supply of such fragile articles, the dela inty in 
“ procuring which, and the great ‘dcmtvodenee which woaltbe 
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“be jrde of the area, expressed by the breadth of the flame, 
“ multiplied by the height of the reflector, which would with 
“ the small reflector give jrds of 3 X 24 or 48 square inches as 
** compared soe Pactra resi Rapcmue Soph 
* comparison of these relative superfecies gives i 

“ of augmentation®, but this leaving no allowance for the fen 
* loss of light in reflection, is rather than 
“ of the second of the experimental results above quoted, and 


The author again “In order to establish a compa- 
“ rison as to the absolute er of the two systems, (the author's 


“ Trinity house reflectors, which is the number requisite to fill 
“ half the horizon, with conay nathan caine kind, if I may so 
« Hoe; the latter 18 inches in beset by 8 fete betghes 
« lips, ter 18 inches in y 3 feet in height. 

“The maximum effect of each of the common is 
“ represented by the area of its end or 346 square inches, which 
“is the area of the circle of the flame, which it will exhibit in 
“the most favorable position, and this has to be multiplied by 
¥ fy: _— ing it equal to 692, Peeing for the oanare intensity 
“ of its light, as com wi periscopic reflector. 

“ The bata ectniatios of the most favorable 
* of a series of 12 reflectors, in any aspect, because only one can 
“ be seen at once, and the n ical measure above stated, is that 
“‘ applicable to the most favorable view of it. 

On the other hand a series of twelve 3 feet periscopic reflec- 

“ tors, exhibits in one view 12 bars of light, each of which 

measures 0 or an area square 
4 $rds of 36 X 3 72 inches, 
“ making altogether 864 inches, whose intensity is represented 


“unity. The relative illuminating powers, of the two 
S are of the common 692 and of the new ones 
«Gia bes the shove in a tation of the maximum effect of 


“ the common parabola, and it has been found that the minimum ia 
“less than ighth of this. The average effect is therefore 
bod 4} Sths of the above, or to be ex by 4} Sths x 692 
«© of 389, whilst the av effect of the periscopic Light is still 
“ represented 964, the ill uminating power being the same in all 
“ directions, mirrors therefore of 3 feet by 14 foot, an 
“ improvement is effected in the available power expressed by the 
s of 864 to 389, besides the independent advantages resulting 


“ from the equality in distribution.” 
As with dioptric lights which have only one large 
lamp, and their relative chances ing eclipsed through accident, 


“ described in this paper, it will be observed, that as the illumina- 


be 6 vt jon of light by reflection being equal to }, the ratio of augmentation will 
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“ tion im every part of the horizon is made up by the combined 
“ effects of the whole of the reflectors constituting the series, not 
“even the smallest of the horizon can be eclipsed without 
“ the simultaneous failure of the whole of the lamps ; an accident 
“the chances against the occurence of which are not merely 
“ in Ee eee ee 
* represented wer of the ratio which expresses: 
« chance ofthe flue ira: single len, whtseinlents thommiebar 
bad oyed. 

¢ set probability of the failure of any single lamp there- 
“ fore, even so great as to be ted by the fraction 74,, the 
** chance pcvisy SN of whole system would be _ 
“ greater T,8B,60T, 900,000,000, 000,00, @ probability w 
“« might be fairly considered indefinite. The only evil consequence 
“which could therefore be ever apprehended, would be the 
“ diminution of the effect by an occasional failure, which would 
“ reduce the illuminating power by +',th; the of any 
“ portion of the horizon being at any time eclipsed being alto- 
bd annihilated.” 

ing this apparatus Mr Alan Stevenson the eminent 

engineer to the Northern Light-house board makes the followi 
inthe peofnisonl papers of the * Corps of Royal Engineers. 
“in i pa : ° ineers, 
“a access of fixed lights, which consists in placing a flat 
B) wick om ‘by oe of ay half xc ktrored aribtllo spindle, 

genera rotation of a ut its parumeter, asa 
* vertical axis. The action of the instracnesss te obvious, Ser engh 
** vertical section being parabolic, effects a change only in the 
* vertical div of the rays incident on it from the focus, 
“and suffers their horizontal direction to remain unaltered ; 
“ thus each vertical plate of reflected rays, passes through the 
« gar sa ag the curve, and illuminates the opposite point of the 
“ horizon by means of a narrow strip or line of light. Two 
“ hollow spindles of that form, each lighting 180° and facing 
“ opposite azimuths, would therefore be sufficient to illuminate 
“the whole horizon. The author of the paper however appears 
“to contemplate the employment of a series of these mirrors, 
“ ranged one above another, and breaking joint vertically, some- 
“what in the manner already described, in speaking of the 
“arrangement of the paraboloidal mirrors used in fixed 
“lights. The advantages of this mode of illumination are much 
“ overrated by Captain Smith, who seems to ify beyond its 
“real importance the risk attending the use in the dioptric 
“apparatus of a single lamp, whose sudden extinction would 
“ deprive at once the whole horizon of the benefit of the light; 
“‘ while on the contrary he reckons the security obtained by his 

* Account of Skerryvore Light -house, p. 238, 
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“ arrangement, as an advantage of the highest value. In certain 
“ situations where no sogpulas astablickaneat of tctles’ onipete tt 
“ maintained, that security may ee Se eee oe eee 
“and may warrant a greater sacrifice is necessary in Great 
ai Beltain,, bat I have no: hesitation in suyiagy thet l kate afab 


“ situation in which the by in Smith, could 
“ bear comparison with tho made otilinerontine for fixed lights, 
es means of the cetadioptric instruments of Fresnel.” 
owever correct the remarks of Mr Stevenson may be in 
regard to the apparatus, as applicable to the Light-houses of Great 
Britain, it must be with justice accorded to in Smith, that 
benefits to the shipping interest have been conferred by his 
ee and by the aL a of his ae et scientific appa- 
ratus, because in India the illumination o' thai aneet babageat 
less importance, owing to the scarcity of shipping, than on 
tha:ausiah fisquonsed,, balaterous; and. teged costae ef eects 
tish any more expensive attempt at improvement in 
the Light-house illumination of India, would have been delayed 
till the increase of agree eaabere ye see i 
a@ greater outlay. So late as the year 1801 the light at Harwick 
"etree in addition to the coal fire had a flat plate of rough 
on dward side, to serve asa reflector,® and in the East 
until more modern times, (1842) the city of Madras had its light 
of 12 lamps, aided only by plain reflectors,+ and the more obscure 
Malacca, till 1 was content with a common lamp, 
backed by 3 looking glasses, which at most could only increase 
i the unassisted flame. On such primitive contri- 
- ne invention “= an immense im 
and considering uirements of navigation at time o' 
its introduction, edie what rude and ignorant hands it 
had to be entrusted in the outstations, the instrament must be 
acknowledged to have been eminently adapted to the wants of the 
time, which entitles the inventor to the highest credit for its 
successful and extensive introduction. 
The instrument } ener! fulfils the required conditions, in 
inating by a of light 180° of the horizon, which is not 
by any other single instrument of the catoptric system, 
that its effective power has been overrated by its inventor, I 
pica gga seaconeale fom First testiny the instru- 
ment method proposed me in a , 
making the whole sphere of rays of the flame alte deed chek 
estimating the quantity that are rendered of useful effect, minus their 
loss by deterioration in the process, it will be observed that th h 
the nature of Captain Smith's lamp is on a different principle, 
yet the inventor constructed it, so as to be equal in power to 
the argand burner, it will also be noted that the reflector only 


* Stevenson on t-houses (Weales series 1. p. 61. 
t Prof. Papas Mural Segue eee . 
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influences the back rays of the whole sphere, leaving the front ra. 


to escape uselessly by natural divergence; su it to 
plated with silver in the same manner as those y held in 
seep lade myer pele oe 
rendered of useful 


will lose half their power Ai acer 4 
tion on the face of fea tad instrument. With these 
effective power of apparatus will be equal to 12° $2 or 25, 


To the above result, in rigorous investigations the power of the 
and eng Sof whiek Goerus tao patoagy of as es Cts tak 
Ww e rays 0 
tb ‘abo ought to be subtracted, but cae inal items 
a sitdleiied in calculations which ean only be attem 
ree ab ae It will Serene be seen pair’ re ratio of the 
wer eriscopic light, as com wi paraboloidal 
- is as 25: 35, b tangy pede e of calculation. 
peraianoraas. Sedge asad mode of com , a8 detailed 
a preceding page, it will have been noted, t he had arrived 
at the hi hin result which exhibits his periscopic t as exceed- 
ing the Paraboloidal light, hitherto in universal application to the 
catoptric lights of Great Britain, in the ratio of 864 to 389. 
Granti all his data and deductions were correct, u a 
result above stated, it will occur to the enquirer that 
neglected a important characteristic in the of he 
instrument, when duly considered will be 
Serpent dunagenteak triavaivid greatly lower standard than its 
inventor has se fee yA been led to give it. What has been 
omitted to be considered is the en led tore i.” What has ban 
as compared with the paraboloidal along, which render i iluion 
prong oe toy ara This will be made obvious to 
the reader, by familiar illustration; the letters on the page 
ofa ag recharge year tine hema 
but at 40 feet di the light shed upon the same book is too faint 
to allow the characters to be ger visible; so with the 
idal mirror, whose average distance from the'lamp is about 
i “ae faa 
mirror w average distance from the is about — 
he dann of of the 


the luminous body, in to the square of his distance. 
beam of high t (Fig. 4) to proceed from a radiant at “A 
we shall have the rays which of course move in 
ually receding from each other, as b b’ b” b’” and c ¢ 
oc” ¢; so that the section of the beam will increase with the 
distances Fb and Fe, and the same number of rays being thus 
spread over spaces oregac’ 4 increasing, will illuminate the 
surfaces with less intensity. is decrsuie’G of intensity will there- 
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fore be in the inverse ratio of the exteut of the transverse parallel 
sections of the luminous cones, at b and c, which we know 
increase as the square of their distances, from the apex of the 
cone at F; hence we conclude that the intensity of any section of 
a divergent beam of light decreases, as its square of its distance 
See poli e tea cecrecion Saosin bg ua ie 
Applyi e correction furnis y ve proposition, to 
Capra, Sinith’s result, we will obtain the true mia nance of 
his instrument, 
equal to 7X7 X 864 o- 950 
13 x 13 
thus the periscopic mirror is to the loidal, as 250: 389 or 
as 25 is to 39 nearly, by this mode of testing, the result of the 
former —— rg as 25: 35. rs Mame = 
In i mith’s periscopic re r to be so much inferior 
to the paraboloidal in the actual amount of light given forth, when 
the flames in each are equal, the economical distribution of the 
light effected by the former, as compared with the latter, must not 
escape mention. The periscopic reflector sends out a sheet of 
light towards the horizon, which it equally distributes over an 
are of 180° and no Sa of the sheet of light is useleasly expended, 
for the great focal distance of the reflector causes an aberration of 
the rays, only to an extent of 4° or 5° according to the size of 
flame, or class of reflector, while the paraboloidal reflector sends 
outa conical beam of light, which it distributes unequally over 
an are of 11° to 14° degrees of the horizon, and it at the same 
time spreads its beam over the same are vertically, so that a 
great part of its light escapes into the heavens, or into the depths 
of the lagrewnga diac trdsccres Aras ese These circum- 
stances bri two systems more upon a par, as applied to 
i hous 4 illumination by Fixed Lights, but probably fe could 
ly be satisfactorily judged by ac éXperiment, as to which 
possessed the greater merits, and I have not learned if this has 
"The ne cam that I would describe as ad 
next ap would propose to describe as ada 
to illuminate 4 the horizon is Fresnel’s fixed Dioptric light, se 
perfectly fulfils the required conditions. 
This apparatus is shown at Fig 5; where f is the flame, placed 
in the centre, and whose rays are intercepted By cylinder of 
lass zones, by which their natural direction is modified, by being 
t towards the horizon. R is a band or hoop of glass the 
cylindric refractor, and p pp p are rings of the same material 
termed totally reflecting prisms. The cylindric refractor R R is 
a solid, by the rotation of the middle vertical section of 
an annular lens round a perpendicular axis. This circular band 
of glass having no refractive action laterally, modifies the rays 


* Stevenson's skerryvore Light-house, p. 337. 
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that strike on it only in the vertical plane, so that in every 
The wally Telsctiog ‘primmato vices p p pp perform the ole 
y reflecti ismatic rings p p p p t 
of collecting and bending towards the a irection in every 
azimuth those rays which not being subjected to the action of 
the annular lens R R would otherwise escape useless! 
and below by natural divergence. These prismatic rings 
ee ee a particular forms, round 
their vertical axis, which passes through the centre of the 
apparatus. The rays of light proceeding from the lamp in passing 
through the cylindrical refractor R R, suffer two refractions, one 
atthe points of incidence, andthe other atthe points of emergence 
Such rays as fall on the prismatic rings p p p p, are first 
at the side; Rous: whens thy pas tee et 
where they suffer total reflection, emerge after a second 
refraction at the third or outside of the zone. 

It will be obvious that half of such che ps0 divided 
vertically, having a lamp eceanti focus, will illuminate 180° 
of the horizon, as the whole apparatus does so all round the 
circumference. By this apparatus about ¢ths of half the sphere 
of rays of the lamp are subjected to its action, which in passing 
through suffer a loss of about +4, as estimated by Mr Stevenson. 
Proceeding upon these data the ive power of the apparatus will 
be equal to 12 of $ of '4° or 36 this is assuming the lamp to be 
the same size and power as those of the preceding, viz: equal to 
100. is scarcely necessary to observe that in this instrument, 
the front rays are only made available, the back rays escapi 
uselessly by natural divergence. The economizing of these 
rays early attracted the attention of Light-house engineers; Mr 
Alan Stevenson informs as® that so far back as 1834, he suggested 
the placing ae am mele septa ber cist ators ss 
curvature coincident wi . e focus so 
that the luminous id rE Me of which the mirror MM 
forms the base, might be thrown back through the focal point, 
and finally refi into sach a direction as to contribute to the 
-_ SF ie Sesh SA's es eases seb zegtery In the 
iagram, r r indicate rays proceeding rom through 
F, and finally refracted at Q A q and r’ r” is the beam com- 

of both. This addition of so obvious importance has 
extensively carried into effect by various Light-house 


is, “epi 

plan of this instrument will be seen in Fig. 7 in which 
F is the lamp, b b b the refractors,, and a a a the hemi i 
mirror, it is scarcely necessary to observe that the back rays cc ¢ 
proceeding from the lamp are reflected back through the focus 
to the refractors b b b, where they in the same manner as the 


* Stevenson's Lighthouses (Weale’s Series) part 2 p. 102. 
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front rays, are made of useful effect, by being bent in a sheet of 
light to every azimuth contained in 180° of the reves . Making 
the power of the flame equal to 100, and allowing the refractors 
and reflector to each act upon ¢ths of each hemisphere of rays 
we will have the following estimate of the effective result : 
nt cr Be $of *$° 4. 40f 4 of 19° or 56 
For the last instrument worthy of notice as applicable to fixed 
semi-horizon lights, we are indebted to the solentifd labours of Mr 
Thomas Stevenson. It is termed a totally reflecting hemispherical 
mirror. This apparatus, while it will be found to be the most 
erful of those described, will in practice also prove the most 
urable and efficient, requiring at the same time little trouble or 
i "The Committee appoiated by the Royal 
Scottish Society of Arts, reported of this instrument, that it 
appeared to them to be so simple and elegant in theory, and so 
mising as a practical improvement in Light-houses, that they 
it would be speedily constructed, and the inventor informs 
us in a pamphlet republished from the transactions of the society, 
Mr John Adie, of Edinburgh, bad engaged to construct it. 
this pamphlet, the instrument is proposed to be placed at 
the back of a holophotal apparatus, which would illuminate on! 
a small are of the horizon, (4° or 5°), but it is equally applicable 
to the half of Fresnel’s lenticular system, illuminating 180° of the 
horizon, where it would aid that system in the same manner as 
the hemispherical plated mirror above described, by returning the 
Lerma eo 4 flame through the focus, to the half cylinder 


The effect of this arrangement will best be understood by 
examining Fig. 8, which represents the cross section of a single 
concentric zone, The first or inner surface of each zone bein 
concave, and having its centre in the focus F, will, theoretica 
speaking receive any Be F e as a normal at e, and no refraction 
taking plave the ray will proceed unaltered in its direction from e 
to r, at this point it will be totally reflected in the direction 
rr’, whence it will be a second time totally reflected, in the 
direction r’ e’, at which latter point e’ it is also normal to the 
inner surface, and consequently proceeds unchanged in its path, 
thus finally returning to the common focus at F. The cross 
sections C'A and AB of the onter surface o nee 
strictly speaking portions of para » facing each other, meetin 
at the a A at rhe angles, and also having their common frees 
in F, the. centre of the hemisphere. In this manner as already 
explained a ray proceeding from the focus falls on the concave or 
first surface, enters without refraction, is totally reflected at the 
second surface in a direction tangential to the sphere at the apex 
of each zone, and passing on is again reflected at the third 
and finally emerges from the opposite end of the inner or concave 
surface without refraction, whence passing on through the centre 
of the hemisphere, it becomes a portion of the anterior cone of 


e3 
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rays, and being refracted through the lens L or reflected by the 
catadioptric rings C,C,C,C. - 9), finally in the paths 
shown = ‘epithe Se 14 wer to effect of the 
pencil of rays R R R, which sp themselves out equally to 
every azimuth included in 180 degrees of the horizon. 

To estimate the effective power of this eae a anes 
with those formerly described, we have the front cylinder 
acting on $ths of 4 the sphere of rays, which deteriorate ,',th in 
passing through; we may safely estimate that not more than jth 
of the back hemisphere of rays escape the totally reflecting 
mirror, which cannot absorb more than oth of the rays falling 
thereon ; we will therefore have the effective power equal to 9 
na Di 19° 4. 4, of # of "9° or 72. 

n order to clearly judge of the relative merits of the above 
described instruments as applicable to fixed semi-horizon lights, 
let us make a short recapitulati by placing them side by si 

The flames in each being 1 power of their —— 
of rays will be represented by 100, and the effective ts of 
each instrument will appear in nag of that sum, as below— ; 

Paraboloidal reflector sends forth....... 35 parts of 100 

Smith’s ic ditto.... eee eee rene 25 of ” 

Half of Fresnel’s Dioptric refractor ditto. 36 of ,, 

Ditto backed by hemispherical reflectordo. 56 OF ig 

Ditto backed by Mr Stevenson’s 

totally reflecting hemispherical mirror, 72 of 5° 
The first of these may at once be stated to be in principle and 
action, unfitted for semi-horizon fixed lights, as it requires 12 to 
13 of them to illuminate half the circumference of the horizon, 
and in effecting which, as before stated, owing to its sending forth 
a beam or more p y a cone of light, whose rays are of anequ- 
al intensity, it cannot shed them aorennl The next —— 
sending forth ly less light, as it y and traly fulfills its 
office of distributing the rays over 180° is in its principle greatly 
EC UE cote Mirmiaty a> were 12 of them com 

ly with 12 of the former, it is not improbable that their 
efficiency would be found nearly equal. A great merit of Smith’s 
periscopic reflector as com with the paraboloidal is that the 

stem allows of one of his reflectors being a (agad not only 

a harbour semi-horizon li of the be, kind, but for 
a sea light of the | one of his reflectors being applicable for 
either provided its dimensions and flame be decreased or increased 
accordingly. Of course several small reflectors, if found more 
convenient for sea lights than one large one, which would requi 
a mechanical lamp for its A amgrniagn could be used instead. It 
is scarcely necessary to di u remaining three s 
as they have, in addition to higher power, all the seca aal 
pocenen of ee hgoar i Pye reflector, whither as 

correctness of principle, or facility of management, and it will 
at once be seep, that of these. Fresnel’s apparatus backed by Mr 
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Thomas Stevenson's glass hemispherical mirror, by far exceeds 
the whole in effective power; this apparatus further possesses the 
advantage, while equally smal and compact as the rest, of 
ing less perishable in its polish, thus not requiring the same 

rouble in polishing the plated mirrors used in those. 

In taking leave of this of the subject, it may not ap 
a to _ at relative cals of two Petipeniticds, 
in system of maintenance of light-house illumination, which 
are, whether to employ cheap but comparatively inefficient 
user hse ame can = a in the colonies, and hee not 

uiring the adjuncts chimneys or other fragile iture, 
ae be trusted ‘0 the ates hands of ignor ant natives, or to employ 
instruments of superior workmanship, but which require the care 
of responsible and well-trained keepers to attend. It will be 
scarcely thought an —— deserving of much consideration, in 
bang extinguiohed by socket, tat the eon of thir eseioone 

i ingui accident, that the cost of their attendance is 
cheap, and requisite furniture small, for whether the apparatus be 
rude or scientific, coarse or delicate, in the practical working of the 
system it will mainly if not entirely depend upon the character 
of the keepers, that the lamps burn without fail. A sleepy lascar 
would doze till the lamps went out, a responsible person would 
always be on the watch. And that the superior lamp of 
Argand, or even the yet more brilliant one of , should have 
opponents seems anomalous, when at least the former is universally 
employed by Europeans in India for domestic pa without 
any Ity, then how much more is their superior brilli and 

wer called for, when they would be employed not for the com- 

of a private indi ¢idual or two, but for the guidance of our ships 
and the safety of their crews and passengers; wherever these tra- 
verse the coasts in numbers, there an efficient and superior system 
of light-house illumination will be required, and this can only be 
accomplished b properly tained aod ey to w 
care most improved instruments could with great advan 
to the maritime world be safely intrusted. ~ 

In point of economy in the ore gre of oil,—the heaviest 
item amongst light-house stores, it will be found that the most 
improved apparatus has the highest merit; this, in the case of 
Fresnel’s Dioptric apparatus backed by Mr Thomas Stevenson's 
glass hemispherical mirror, is as compared to the least powerful of 

jose noticed in this paper in the ratio of 3 to 1 nearly. 

On coasts where many lights burn, as alread mentioned, it 
been found necessary to eistdass distinctions nies obvious eee 
of effecting this, instead of showing a constant steady light, is to 
eclipse the flame for certain intervals. The manner in which this is 
done is by causing the instruments to perform a circuitof the whole 
circumference of the horizon by means of machinery, and in their 
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rotatory course they thus illaminate each point, as their luminous 
beam For over sea voyages foreleg lights are particu- 
larly advantageous, as the penetrating brilliance of their flash 
facilitates their discernment at far off distances. When a powerful 
light is required the introduction of the revolving system is the 
only means of obtaining it, and that the lig hts of this system do not 
show continuously, but have dark in is of no consequence, for 
the position of the vessels can always be taken by compass beari 
at the bright period ; again on the near approach to a revolving 
light, that is within 5 or 6 miles, they do not totally obscure, for 
within this distance the naked flame of the lamps can be seen 
h the reflectors may not point their beam to the 8; ectator. 
As an example of the economy of Revolving Lights, I may 
instance the Horsburgh one, lately erected on P Branca ; 
this light-house has 3 groups of reflectors, which revolve at 
minute of time distances, each group pointing the luminous beams 
of 3 holophotal reflectors in same azimuth to the horizon. 
One group of reflectors does not effectually embrace more than 6 
the circumference of the horizon. The 9 lamps of this 
a consume about 40 piculs of oilper annum, the cost of 
which is 300 Sp. dollars. To obtain a fixed light showing as bril- 
liant an appearance continuously in every azimuth as the ical 
flash of this light-house would require 180 lamps, which in the 
item of oil alone would cost annually the sum of 6,000 Sp. dollars. 
When Revolving lights are placed ona and not on an 
island or a rock out at sea, they, as menti before, expend 
half their revolution uselessly, as during the circuit they point 
their reflectors landward, where their light is not requi ith 
the view to save the useless expenditure caused by this circumstance 
Captain Smith of the Madras Engineers, invented his reci- 
procating light, which he adapted to the beautiful Pharos pillar 
constructed by him His description of the invention 
is to be found in the transactions of the British Civil 
vol. 2, page 193, from which the following extract will suffice 
to make known the peculiarity of the mechanical arrangements :— 
“ The whole of the reflectors are fixed in their proper positions 
“to a reflector frame attached to a central baila, phased verti- 
‘3 rs and to which mae so communicated Adys a machine 
of common construction (mo a weight and regulated 
“f ? tf means of a couple of bavelled Piadde oot of whisk 
“ is on the vertical spindle just mentioned, and hence 
“ revolves in a horizontal the other turns in a at 
“ right angles to the above on a vertical plane, its or 
jeans TE Ui te saad. Now if instead of this 
* single vertical wheel acting continually on one side of the hori- 
“ zontal one tripe ewyar pena. another one ronimen ng situated 
on its opposite in the on its margin, 
“ these two wheels are mounted on the same arbour and conse- 
“ quently turn in the same direction, it will be evident that they 
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* would if successively engaged luce opposite motions in the 
“ spindle and the apparatus, dat bot onscnmeckeste 
same time, no motion at all could be effected, since by their 
“ opposite tendencies they would act against each other. 

“ This successive action, therefore is effected by fixing both of 
“ the wheels upon the arbour in the same manner as if they were 
“ singly employed, that is with their teeth at the proper 
* pitch, in the horizontal wheel above them, and then by cutting 
“ away those of the alternated semi-circumferences of either, so 
“ that while ast ibn A atiry uce motion in one direc- 
“ tion, the blank ci erence of the other is presented and the 
“moment the former ceases to act, the teeth of the latter come 
* into play, producing an opposite movement. 

“ This arenes "pon execution and trial was found to produce 
“the inten very steadily, but I soon observed that 
“ however satisfactorily it might act, when well set up, it was 
“ incapable of withstanding the effect of those disturbances, which 
“ long friction and wear of the or accidents and ill-treat- 
“ment might subject it to, and without a perfect security against 
“which, I should have felt it unsafe to dispatch it to so dis- 
“tant a settlement. The reason of this will be seen by reference 
“to Fig. 10, in which AC B represents the horizontal bevelled 
“ wheel, and ED F represents one of the vertical wheels above 
“alluded to, at the very moment when the last tooth is escaping 
“from its engagement with the horizontal wheel, and when the 
“ change in the movement is about to take place ; now the condi- 
“ tions of the light demand that there should be no material loss of 
“ time in reversing the motion, that is, that the movement from C 
“to A in the upper wheel, should commence in not more than a 
“ seeond or two after thatin the direction of C to B caused by the 
“ action of the wheel EDB has ceased. Moreover, it will be 
“ plainly seen that as the change of motion which ensues after 
“ the tooth D has quitted its hold, causes the whole range of teeth 
“ from C to B immediately to return in the direction of K passing 
“ over the head of D, there would be some risk (more particular- 
“ly if by any derangement the wheel B C A should have become 
“ swayed out of its proper position, and its edge fall below the 
“ line H K), of these teeth striking the top of D, on their return, 
“or what would be as bad of their failing to disengage it at the 
“ proper time, unless before this return movement commenced the 
“ = of D had dipped sufficiently below the line of their path 
“ - to be = of the —- era: Sewece accident, 

“ But it unfortunately hap that at the y int on 
“ where the tooth D is seabed, the dip below the hosteontal Hh 
“ occasioned by the curvature of its path amounts to nothin , 
“ (being represented by the versed sine of the angle formed by the 
“radius drawn to it with the vertical C G) and is hardly per- 
“ceptable, till it has reached a considerable distance from the 
“ vertical position, so that before it would have amounted to Sth 
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“ of an inch which I satisfied myself would be sufficient to 
“ place the security of the movement beyond the reach of 
“ probable accident the delay or loss of time would have 
“amounted to not less than 7 or 8 seconds. It occurred 
“to me however that if I could make the final connection 
“ between the wheels by means of a tooth situated on a part of 
“the wheel E D F, endowed with a more oblique motion, that it 
“ would then be in my power, even to increase the clearing space 
“ above mentioned if necessary, without the sacrifice of any mate- 
«rial delay ; with this view I designed the tooth represented in 
“the figure by dotted lines, and it ought to be more properly 
a4 a cam or snail, as it acts upon a short straight pin, 
“ projecting from the side of the horizontal wheel, and communi- 
** cates to it isely the same motion, as it would receive from 
the teeth, which now become unnecessary and might be entirely 
“removed. In order to ensure the exact equivalence of the 
“ motion to that for which it is substituted and to cause the cam 
“ to follow close to the circumference of the upper wheel, its edge 
“ has a double curvature, that of M N which 1s seen in the figure 
“ being a cycloid, formed by the circle D E F, and its face is 
* also twisted in a spiral direction in order to accommodate it 
“to the varying inclination of the spiral pin it acts on. The 
“ adoption of this simple contrivance has completely obviated the 
“ difficulty which seemed to stand in the way of perfect success, 
“ and since it has leen applied, although the interval elapsing 
“ between the motions is only two seconds, I have found the ap 
“ ratus to work so completely free from the risk I was appre e 
« of, that I have found it as yet quite unnecesea to do more than 
“ merely file the tops of the last two tecth, amply sufficient space 
“having been gained by that means; but it may perhaps be 
“ advisable to remove a little more previous to transferring the 
“ machine to the management of the rade hands, to whose care it 
"TEhe taventor, precedes the above: description of hie Rei 

e inventor above description is i 
eating Light, with the following remarks :—“ This stele 
illumination is obviously inapplicable to situations, where from 
“the multitude of beacons on a dangerous coast, it becomes 
necessary to have recourse to observations on the length of the 
 ecli or to the time elapsing between the periodic recurrence 
“ of flashes as the means whereby the particular light is to 
“ be determined. But it bas hitherto I believe been found unne- 
“ cessary in British light-houses, to rest entire dependence on the 
« differences in the periods of revolution and it appears pradent 
“to avoid having recourse to this means of discrimination, since 
* it is the least secure, and open to various objections. Where 
“ however this is indispensable, the reciprocating light 
“ canaot be » for although the total quantities of light and 
“ darkness seen by a spectator in every position are constant, yet 
“from the peculiar nature of the motion, the duration of the 
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“ flashes and eclipses vary with every new position of the ob- 
“ server, a circumstauce which if not understood, might lead to 
“ mistake and fatal consequences.” 

~ These remarks however apply only to those cases, where from 
“ the existing number of similar works, it becomes important to 
“avoid the of confusion, and are inapplicable when it is 
pseeet to adopt it in situations sufficiently remote to be secure 
« the liability of incurring that evil. In the t case 
“ for instance, the reciprocating light to be erected at Madras will 
“be the only esate light on the whole coast of India, and 
“hence cannot possibly be mistaken for any other at prosent in 
“ existence; but I consider it would be equally safe to introduce 
“ the system, wherever the determination of the precise periods 
“ does not enter as an indispensable condition, and in such situa- 
“ tions it will be ly recommended by its economy, as the 
“ annual saving effected by it, will be found to be well worthy of 
“ consideration, in addition to its being attended by other advan- 
“ tages, such as the reduction of weight and bulk, superior cheap- 
“ ness in first cost, and diminution of the labour requisite to keep 
“ the apparatus in order Kc. 

the girl reer bythe accompa diagram (Fig: 11) at 
to er by accompanying diagram . 11). 

f be upright spindle on which the tome with ms ne turns, 

pright sp ps 
aa’a”a’”’ are the reflectors, which by means of Captain Smith's 
invention are made to reciprocate respectively between the points 
be, cd,de,e g, thus bringing 180° of the whole circumference 
of the horizon under their influence ; now were each reflector to 
move gee ers of the bortnen Sut arene ekot 
course n in the same period, the spectator in approach- 
ing the Hight-house from the direstion of h, would have the flashes 
upon him exactly at minute of time intervals, first the flash 
from a,” and then the flash from a,’” alternately; but let him 
approach from the direction i, he would havea upon him 
every 4 minute and 1} alternately ; again were he to approach 
from k, he would have them at } minute and 1§ minute intervals, 
and soon. The intervals of obscuration would wey according to 
his position, owing to which circumstance, as stated by the author, 
the light could not be distinguished by its periods in the manner 
that revolving lights can be known from other. 

In the practical working of the system, the inventor was only 
able safely to fulfil the conditions of lighting 4 the horizon at 
gths of the expence of revolving lights.* 

The next invention for an eclipsing semi-horizon light, is that 
what its inventor, Mr Thomas Stevenson, terms a reversing light.+ 
In his description of it he states, that, “ to effect the same ccono- 
“my which the reciprocating light secures, and at the same time 


* Trans. C, Engineers, vol. 2, p. 196. 
* Account of H system, p. 18, 
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“ to obviate the disadvantages referred to, the following plan will I 
“ think be found in every way suitable. Fig 12 shows a ground 
* plan of the apparatus, in which A B C D, represent the frame, 
“ waste toothed es, ES periphery,—R R are the reflect- 
“ ors and lamps, which have a vertical spindle pessing through 
‘“‘ their common centre of gravity. On the lower end of this 
“spindle a small pinion wheel e is attached and on separate 
“ standards there are two concave toothed segments F F, placed 
“at the same level as the pinion wheels, and at opposite points 
“of the circle. Let it be su posed that the side hich- 

** jllaminated, is the half of the horizon marked G H D, which is 
next the sea, while the landward side D J G, is to be dark. 
“ As the frame A BC D, is made to revolve, by the 

“‘ machinery of the light room, wor-ing on the 

“wheel at the point K, the reflectors will have their directions 
“ reversed, porary gennsenta dancer Aah -temeohnr 
“into gear with the fixed concave segments F P. i 
“segments F F, have just as many leaves as are 

“turn the reflectors backward through an are of 180°, and to 
“ prevent any casual obstraction from causing the 

‘alter its position before it reaches the other reversing segment 
“a small spring acting as i iti 
“which has been given to it by the last tooth of the segment. 
“It is hardly necessary to observe that one reflector may 
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sup reflectors were placed at the points A BC D E F, which 
while revolving on the circle A B C D E FP, are at the same time 
directed in the pointing of their luminous beams by straight 
rods or rules F A, FB, FC ke., it will be evident that the 
reflectors while performing their circuit in passing from F to A, 
traverse an arc measured by the angle F G A, but the lumi- 
nous beam of the reflector in the same time will have only traver- 
sed an arc measured by the angle A F b, which is equal to half 
the angle A G F, F b being a tangent to the circle at F, the arc 
b A, which is measured by the angle A F b, is consequently half 
the arc F A, which is measured by the angle A G F; in the same 
manner the reflectors in traversing from A to B, on a centre at G, 
will describe an arc measured by the angle BG A, which is 
double the angle B F A, the arc B a, which is measured by the 
angle B F A, is therefore half the are B A, measured by the 
angle BG A. This will be the same with all other arcs of the 
circle, so that while the reflectors have performed the whole circuit 
of 360°, their luminous beams will only have edge 180°. 

In a machine constructed exactly on this plan, a practical diffi- 
culty would occur in reversing the reflectors at the point F, from 
¢ to b, and this can only be overcome by putting the point F 
within the circle, as in Fig. 14. Now were reflectors put on a frame 
A BC, revolving on its centre at G, then the aaa 

upon it, and — ided in their manner of facing by 
straight sliding rules, with slots down their middles, which rules 
would be fixed to the reflectors, and slide on a vertical round pin 
held fast at F (the friction of the straight rales, against the fixed 
pin, might be by their being made to ran on small 
Segeld forall prestoal puspone hell tooteanieieommaeenaet 
would for purposes ui tions, viz, 
illuminate at equal intervals every part of 180° of the sea horizon, 
sc Wasksiguits ia tse ts crooner Uyaeauedeia h 
appears to me to be as ive a plan, but which is by no 
means 8o simple, t founded on the’ vaste ciples, will be 
seen in Fig. 15; in which ABC is a circu frame, revol- 
ving on its centre at G, bearing the reflectors, and D E F a 
smaller circular frame revolving on a centre at H, eccentric to the 
, but performing a revolution in the same time; a a a a, 
are straight guide rods, which being fixed to the reflectors at 
ec co, slide holes in the heads of the pins b b b b, by 
which means the reflectors act in the same manner as those 
described in Fig. 14. 

The manner in which equul motion is given to the frames, 
will be seen in Fig. 16, in which a a are two driving pinions 
of equal size, which are fixed upon the sam 
be connected with the usual light room machinery, c and 
d, are wheels of equal size, the former of which is fixed on 
the shaft e, which gives motion to the smaller frame, and 
the other is fixed to the larger frame, but instead of turning 


E 
$ 
g 
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u a shaft or spindle, has motion round the peri of 
the diss. ff. It vill be observed, that the dine £¥ te ootsen - 
tric with the larger frame but eccentric to the smaller, whose 
shaft e pesses me 4 ee was first directed Ahaha 
subject of semi-horizon eclipsing lights, by reading Captain Smith’s 
scbbane of his. This was in 1844. w I was en in the 
design for a light-house on Peak Rock, at the Eastern 
extreme of the Melay Peninsula, where 2 light would not require 
to show all round. At that timeI designed the above, but since then 
have had neither means nor opportunity to apply them in practice, 
ye peo vdiberated their merits or demerits be, they can only be 

u of. 

yeahs ot 6 invention is apt to see with the too partial eyes 
of a parent, I will therefore not institute comparisons, but onl 
confine myself to suggesting that the reversing and semi-re 
ving lights, while rose d are suited to carry every kind of reflector 
used in revolving lights, will effect a saving to the extent of 
fully one half in the expenditure of oil and other necessary 
— while their original cost will be much smaller than the 

ter. 


For the of navigati will fulfil the im t 
condition of showing ligh fy ayradige Moth to Peptre gays 
same manner and equally well as revolving lights. 


The late introduction of the holophotal system of Mr Thomas 
Stevenson, would seem to make the introduction of eclipsing 
semi-horizon lights of much more importance than before these 
admirable inventions of that i were known, w 
small arcs of the horizon are il se ey eae, Mtoe See 
tric and catoptric) of maximum intensity, which from 
a gg pe “Tioptsie lig Birger woethcghese: 
sing lights. oes Sas See ve no ad- 
rain "bei faprke an if nay, nd os it plaved 
engineer being on or ly revolving lights, i 
on @ coast, eed be worked at double the cnet of Fed prone 
horizon apparatus when aided by the most powerful of Mr Thomas 


For such positions on coasts, which ships make from over sea 
voyages, and which may now be lighted for economy’s sake by 


the inferior er of a fixed li the more power eiing 
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NOTIGES OF THE COAST OF CAMBODIA PROM KAMPOT TO 
CHENTABON. 


By Captain G. D, BornyMan. 


[A very interesting notice of the Port of _Kampot, with direc- 
tions for the Eastern channel, ee et of this 
journal for July last, (vol. v- p- —. we are again indebted 
to Captain Bonnyman for some valuable o information concerning 
that locality. The Gulf of Siam has never been system oye 
surveyed, and European intercourse w with the east coast of the G 
having ceased for nearly onsen before it was re-opened 
this port a few years ago, continues to be laid dowa 
in modern charts froin the tracings of early European navi 
whose observations were made at the time when hy 
science was in its infancy. secure wih a de ter 
msidley soe Gulf is rapidly increasin less than six square- 


ion 1,000 om, to the Pot of Singapore of he Agee 


since Corutene, a _— of less than 
pre The om therefore arrived when commercial interests 
require a systematic surv survey of the entire Gulf, but in the mean- 
time navigators will gladly avail themselves of the information 60 
liberally tendered b Captain Bonnyman. Shortly after the 
return of the P to Kampot from the trip that is detailed 
below, intelligence was received that a large ship, which had been 
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seized by the Chinese emigrants on board, had arrived on the 
coast to the south of Kampot, where she had been abandoned. 
The Pantaloon, accompanied by the Polka, also belonging to this 
port, ed in search of her, and although unsuccessful, (the 
ship having being brought to i. mg by the survivors of the 
offi ‘g crew) the necessary close examination of the shore 
enabled Captain Bonnyman to fill up the coast line from Kampot 
to the South Point of Cambodia, so that we shall soon be able to 
give a lithographed sketch of this part, which will complete the 
entire western coast line of Cambodia.] 

Kampor. Western Channel.—The channel to the eastward of 
Koh Tron or Koh Dad has hitherto been most frequented by 
ships resorting to Kampot, but it is not well suited for vessels of 
a large class, asa spit, with only 3 fathoms water upon it in some 
places, extends fiom the Twins in a northwesterly direction, nearly 
the whole distance across the channel to the Koh Dud shore, 
forming a sort of bar, with overfalls which are eape F to 
strangers. The western channel, on the other hand, has depth of 
water sufficient for the lepers ship, but the navigable part is 
contracted by a shoal or reef which lines the coast to the westward 
of the anchorage, and extends more than mid-channel across 
towards the Koh Dud shore. This shoal reaches as far as the 
islands which lie in the entrance of the channel, and it must be 
approached with caution, for near the edge of the bank the 
water shoals suddenly from 5 to 2 fathoms. The lead is the best 
ge A reef, visible at low water, also extends 14 miles from 

Point, the north extreme of Koh Dud. The north end of 
Temple Island on with a small cone-shaped hill or island between 
Peaked Island and the Kep Mountain, leads clear of this reef, with 
no ground at 15 fathoms. With the south end of Peaked Island in 
transit bearing with the cone-shaped hill, the soundings are 5 
fathoms, close to the end of the reef. When dound out by the 
western channel, a W. 8. W. course after passing the reef of Rock 
Point leads up to the widest opening through the islands lyi 
the entrance of the channel, which are visible from the of 
—— The north side of Koh Dud forms a deep bay, into 
which a vessel may stand with safety should she have to work 
through the channel. 

Mrppte Istanp or Tian Moi, is the leading mark for the 
mouth of the western channel. It is a tolerably large island, of 
moderate elevation, with a few fishermen’s huts on the south side. 
On the north-west side there is a small sandy bay, in which a 
vessel can anchor in 4 fathoms about halfa mile off and fill 
up her fresh water expeditiously. The watering place is 
indicated by a clearing in the forest, made by the crews of native 
vessels which resort to the spot to procure fire-wood. A ship’s 
long boat can lie taeda severe ec Seey hee pe 
place is only a few paces distant, the casks can be filled wi 
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are 
bounds it to the south, appears to be stcep-to. 

There is a group of islands some distance out from the western 
entrance, the principal of which is a peaked island called Tank- 
walla, in Lat. 10° N., Long. 103° 11’ E. Some dangerous 
reefs exist in their neighbourhood, but the channel between them 
and Koh Dud is safe, with soundings in from 15 to 20 fathoms. 

Roxo Sam Lew is an island about 30 miles in circumference 
with several sandy bays on its outer side, The south point is in 
Lat. 10° 34’ N. Long. 103° 18" E. 

Kon Rona is about 12 miles long, and like the former is 
moderately elevated, and covered with trecs. There are two bays 
on the west coast in which we saw some white cliffs. The 
of land which separates them is in Lat. 10° 44’ N. Long. 103° 

E. Both islands are uninhabited. 
islands front a deep bay called Ka Pong Som, at the 
i ef. considerable sie. As the town of 
Pong Som, which is under the Cambodian government, was 
to be two days up the river, we did not visit it. The 
is as inconsiderable. Samit, the western ex- 
treme of the bay, is in about Lat. 11° 4” Long. 103° 07. It was 
passed d the night. The island Koh Samit lies close to the 
westward of the point. 

Ox1soo or Kusrovie Rock, a round islet about 35 feet high 
and bare of vegetation, lies to the westward of Koh Samit, distant 
about 20 miles. It appears to be steep to except on the 8. E, 
side, from which a small reef projects. We made it in Lat. 11° 
7’ N. Long. 102° 48’ E. from its bearing and distance from the 
position aera meee distance being estimated from 


oh Koot, bearing N. true.) 

Kon Kono, a ed high island covered with trees, lies near 
the coast to the north-west of Okisoo. It is inhabited by a few 
gam collectors and fishermen. The highest and southern- 
most of two quoi hills, which forms a peak, is in Lat. 11° 
24’ N. Long. 103° 2’ E. The north extreme of the island mnet 
not be approached too closely, as a shoal extends from it parallel 
with the coast of the mainland, and is continued to the northward 


5 Vol,é 
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beyond the mouths of the Koh Kong river. There are three 
entrances to this river, but the northern-most is the principal. It 
may be distinguished by a round hill near the sea which makes 
like an island when seen from the offing,-and also by the trees on 
the north bank being much higher than those on other of 
the coast. When standing in for the bar the soundings decrease 
very one We took up our anchorage in 3 fathoms about 
sho 


4 miles off shore, in Lat. 11° 32’ N. Long 102° 56’ E. from 
which the following bearings were set :— 
Koh Ko Peaks cscccccovscoess 8. 35° E. 
Peak of Koh Koot............-. N. 80° W. 
Mouth of the BivehoedkéViavtchie N. E. b E. E. 
These bearings put a ship close to the bank which a 
poeple am en RE Acs RIBAS CaN ae YS APE Om 
There is no town here, the inhabitants being scattered in vil- 
pi ange mpcioagie ra Bop mga ace sak isery The principal trader, 
who is also chief of the place oe tee ne eee eee? 
ellen 90 oie een oe ours’ pull up the branch. 
There is very little trade, the only article exported in considera- 
ble quantity being gamboge, which is sent to Bangkok for sale. 
It can only be purchased on the spot with Siamese tikals, the 
refusing to take goods in barter. The inhabitants appear 
to in @ state of poverty, and to be but little sdvanced in 
civilization. The ipinoe's oper tua rule at Siem 


Tuono Yat Point, the extreme of the land which forms the 
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western boundary of the entrance to the Tung Yai river, has the 
appearance of a low woody island when first seen from the south- 
ward. It is in Lat. 12°2' N. Long. 102°39' E. The channel 


The channel between Koh Chang and the main land is mach 
contracted by an extensive bank which stretches from the main 
land py across aoe rm tc aphsercctpet Datseetbemseo 
parts, a dangerous ledge only visible at low water spri 
tides on its south-west side. S While beating through this c 
to the N. W. against a strong head-wind, with a considerable sea 
running, we saw no appearance of brea: ers, but a native boatman 
who was my informant assured me of its existence, alth 
could not pont out its exact position. He described it as 
about the length of aship. To avoid this ledge, it is 
tack when the water shoals to 4 fathoms while standing off from 
the rocky ey bins eae ete ners pen These 


oa F 


tet are safe to approach, as the soundings are 4 to 
Pretty lose to, bat between the Glos act Koh Chang 
not be attem unk-Rock Point, at the north-western 


entrance of the Strait, is in Lat. 12° 10". N. There is a rock 3 or 
4 feet above water off ? int, to the south of which lies the 


i 

E 

: 
F 


Koh Chang (centre) S. 37° E. 

Vessels of light draught can enter the river by the channel be- 
tweea Bar Island and White Cliff Point, but as it is v narrow, 
it would be necessary to warp in with head wind. inner 
anchorage is near the fort, in 3 or 4 fathoms. Bar Island has a 

rock on its eastern side, standing detached. 
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There are two forts near the mouth of the river, one on a rising 
ground inside White Cliff Point, and the other on a sandy point 
on the east bank. The latter has embrazures for forty or fifty 
guns, but only 10 of larze calibre and 4 smaller guns are mounted 
on the sea has: The wall on the opposite side, which abuts 
on the river, is giving way, probably from the nature of the 
foundation. The fort is in Lat. 12° 27” 07’ N. Long. 102° 
8’. The difference of longitude from Kampot given by tho 
Chronometers places it 4’ further west, but the sudden change 
of temperature had so altered the rates of both watches, that 
comparatively little dependence could be placed on their results. 
I have therefore adopted the a eae given above from the 
bearing and distance of points whose position we had previously 
ascertained. High water at the fort took place at noon on the day 
of the new moon, and on the two following days it occurred about 
the same time. Rise and fall 12 feet. The flood ran 9 hours, 
and during the remaining 15 the ebb set out with great strength, 

The town of Chentabon lies N. E. of the fort by rough bearing, 
distant 9 or 10 miles, but the windings of the river nearly doub 
the distance. It consists of a large number of houses, mostly of 
bambu and atap, erected on the right bank of the river. The 
Governor, who at the time of our visit was superintending the 
construction of a fort below the town, received us well, and made 
no objection to our visiting Chentabon, but at the same time gave 
us to understand that Bangkok was the only port open to trade. 
Our stay was therefore short, and our up and down the 
river having both occurred during the night, I can afford little 
information concerning the country. The banks of the river are 
low, and in the neighbourhood of Chentabon the land is well 
cultivated. Further inland the country is undulating, with some 
hills of considerable height. The inhabitants seemed active and 
indastrious, and at the time of our visit were busily employ- 
ed in in the harvest. They shewed us much civility and 
hospitality, and I regret that we had not occasion to spend more 
athe proce of the surrounding Bangk 

ing country is sent to 
cash advances being made hey Gnewahinnts’ hehe 4oeaeabte-one 
producers to cultivate the ground. Rice was cheap, but not 
abundant. The weather was exceedingly cool while the strong 
north wind prevailed, the thermometer being as low as 65° at 
sun-rise. 

On the return vo to Kampot we passed outside ell the 
islands. The outer Hos of'uniainngs in the accompanying sketch 
will point out our track. We met with nothing worthy of atten- 
Py had not been observed during the previous passage along 

coast. 
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ON COFFEE PLANTING IN CEYLON. 
By C. R. Rreo, Esq. 


Tue high prices of Ceylon Coffee in the home markets, and the 
reputed fertility of the “Pendant jewel of India,” as Lankadiwa 
has been called, induced many men to proceed thither and rush 
headlong into Coffee planting between 1840 and 1844. It is 
amusing to call to mind how many of us made a mystery of the 
object we had in view, all afraid lest too many should enter into 
the undertaking; it was never regarded in so equivocal a light as 
a speculation. It was only to those intimately interested in our 
success that even the green, leafy covering of our views in life 
was exposed, whilst a at the golden harvest was granted 
exclusively to the few who warmed cheir toes on the same fender, 
when the short hours of a winter’s morning still found us dilating 
on the El Dorado of our imaginations. 

Of the hundreds, who, between January 1841 and December 
1844, arrived at the “Spicy Isle,” or impowered agents to invest 
their money in cultivating the Arabian shrub, perhaps 90 per 
cent have lost their all: 7 per cent more have managed to pick 
up sufficient of the fragments of their once stately barque to build 
a little boat and bave escaped from the floods which Ifed so 
many: 2 per cent took the hint in time and got clear off, whilst 
the odd 1 may have made a fortune. 

As a body the planters of Ceylon have themselves to blame for 
very much of their disasters, though individually most may plead 
that they went with the stream. An infatuation appears to have 
possessed: them and they slumbered on, like the narcotized opium 
smoker, who having filled his lungs with the fumes of the perni- 
cious drug, throws himself back on a couch, his nerves stimulated 
and his muscles flaccid for a time, whilst his mind wanders in 

scenes and pictures future ease and repose. But time wears 
away the veil, he begins to be conscious, he feels a tightness in 
his chest, he awakes to the realit: ion rete so ne ee 
visions have turned to gooey forebodings and blue-devils, but 
cannot extricate himself, he is tangled in the meshes of the toil 
which he has woven round himself } 


so many of pounds, on so few acres for his last em- 
a0 Those most deeply interested in 
per: 


most anxious to rid of their mone paar tof 
Srncea tha gintaonn rebvtee, (To abek ee axiane vas candied 
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I knew a. Scotchman, who fooed in those days for a knowing 
hand, absolutely plant a field with Coffee in the height of a dry 
season. The mania for ssgoaine Sted er Rete and as 
disastrous in its small way, as the Railway-furor in England, the 
absurdity of which the planters saw through at once. The 
Governor and his Civil Servants dabbled in the i 
and scalded their fingers. High Civil and Military O both 
of Her Majesty and the East India Company, entered into the 
enterprise, many of them far beyond their means. Merchants, 
tradespeople and private individuals all took tickets in the lottery, 
drew blanks and when too late regretted it. 

Freely the faults of our neighbours we blame, 

But tax not ourselves though we practise the same. 


The most extra t estimates were published und circulated at 
home, bearing such good names that their correctness was never 
doubted. One I remember made out that 300 acres might be 

ted, kept up, and all the Coffee to the end of the Sth year 
commencement, be housed and cured fur £3,040, whilst the 
produce during that time would sell on the estate for 35s per ewt 
or £4,230 for the whole, leaving a net balance of £1,190 profit 
in five years and a property worth £15,000. Such state- 
ments, emanating from the sources they did, could not fail to 
Oe ee een a eee tor 
arrived at Colombo he was told that 


FFE 


z 
Pee 
25 


labour had obeyed the law which all pri 
4d per day to74d, gratuitous pay Sunday bang 
pee Sr bedlonabraales Si previons 

is alteration of prospects might damp the over-sanguine 
: Sie seicnintng §-solysoppeated 
magnitude of the “ Coffee Mania” and the rapidity with 
i of from the following Saree The 

le for the cultivation of coffee, sold 
October 1846 (since which scarcely any 
was 287,360 acres. Previous to January 
tle land had been di of. Of this vast tract of 

we find b cial returns that on the 3st 
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acres cultivated, of which 
} were planted previous to 3lst December 1844 and 

i in the three following years. The gross 
amounted to the enormous sum of 


Sueiag © a ccemperstive statement of the'ex of coffee 
Ceylon for 14 years, ending 1849: it must be in mind 
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that nearly the whole of what was shipped prior to 1842 was 
native grown. 


Tn 1836 there were exported 60,329 cwts of coffee from the ports 


of Ceylon. 7 

1837 - 43,164 9 
1838 » 49,541 * 
1839 ” 41,863 es 
1840 n 63,162 % 
1841 » 80,584 ” 
1842 » (119,805 ‘ 
1848 ” 4,847 ” 
1844 » _-(133,957 R 
1845 » 178,608 s 
1846 » 178,802 i 
1847 » _-—- 293,220 %9 
1848 »  —-279,715 2 
1849 » 378 


7368 ” 

When planting first came in vogue, the Kandyans flocked in 
hundreds to the great distribution of rupees, but this source of 
Inbour was soon found to be insufficient and of too precarious a 
nature to be relied on, even had there been a su undance. 
The Kandyan was able to live on the produce of his rice fields 
&e. &e., before European capital was introduced and he has such 


i that were his gain to be 
usdrupled, he would not abandon their sultry a oan 
therefore during a portion of the year that he could be induced, 
even by the new stimulus, money, to exert himself. Besides, 
Working for hire is repulsive to their national feelings, and is 

upon as almost slavery. The being obliged to obey orders, 

and to do just what they are commanded in gal ng to them. 
Next came the Lowlanders (Singhalese from the maritime 
provinces) who have a stronger love es ys a liking for arrack 
and rooted propensity to gamble. In 1841, 1842°and 1843, 
thousands off these people were employed on estates: they gene- 
rally left their homes for six months at a time and then returned 


their savin, some to spend their hours in indolence and 
their earni tn debbtshiary: others to lay up their gains and 
fit Bh ction go Mush er age after a few months 
frien i estates. sudden access of wealth 
soon engendered as much inde and far 
more insolence than were to be found in the Kandyans: this 
source of labour which had at first poured forth so many thousands 
of usefial members of society, became dri up, and the Lowland- 
ers were only known in central province, as domestics, arti- 
ficers, traders and carters. 
India stepped forward to fill up the vacancy occa- 
Sate a Tate cemmation from labour of the sons of the soil. So 
early as 835, Tamil coolies had begun to immigrate into Ceylon. 
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bod would appear that for some years, whilst ere low and 
0 great Seeand for their services existed Seled) Motabers: as Tamils 


we indiscriminately called, must have come over with the inten- 

tion of settling, or at least of being a long time absent from their 

country; as Q proportion of women and children was much 
than afterw 


Looking at the annexed table, we wet the greatest number of 
coolies that arrived in one in 1844, which may be 


accounted for thus: before fa a a of 1843 the Kand er 
ceased to afford a source of labour, the Lowlanders were 


independent and not to be relied on, the “ Mania 
its ooh, and in the three previous ears Mani’ "was raging 
so exceeded the arrivals by 1 souls. 
Return of Arrivals at and Departures from the ports of Ceylon 
of Tamil Coolies, from 1841 to 1848. 


Reis Xcel en Departures. 
Men. 





During the Rhee 1841 to 1846 the Tamil labourers must have 
saved or remitted to their country from £385,000 to to £400,000: 
whilst the value of rice imported into Ceylon during the same 
period, chiefly from the Malabar and Coromandel was 
“Bat at £2, > - ee 

ut a this pecuniary vantage, a oss of life is to 
Sssok for Frond the “cight or hens commend: not less 

‘mee Pr0,000 abar coolies are believed to have died in Ceylon. 
planters nate bie most unjustly accused of aiding disease 
by neglect and harsh treatment. Such was not case: 
I may safely say that medicines and professional attendance 
on the labourers, form no inconsiderable item in the ac- 
counts of almost every estate, not to speak of the indul- 
vee pay and attention bestowed on the sick. The Tamils 
ve their homes to make a little money and to return as soon 
as possible; when they arrive on prtypan tier: Sey ae Sa 


44 
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capital is iously insalubrious, the water on it is scanty and 
bad, and daring the period alluded to, there were no houses to 
the way-farer from rain or perhaps more baneful dews. 
hus fatigued and ematiated, they begin their labour either with 
i aap ey esigtirtareelh seme tide ane ae is er 
disease; in place of living well and renovating eir strength, 
hunger themselves and exist upon the veriest trash and carrion, 
in order to lay by the more of their earnings, thas defrauding 
ir employers committing felo de se at the same time. There 
aay men on most - old retry tony tebe yor Me 
same febrile atmosphere for years, but w ve 
very slight attacks. The Tamils eer, Ph ae 
work and their master did not get value for his money, but until 
some higher motive than that which now actuates the Singhalese, 
shall stimulate them to labour for reasonable remuneration, the 
Indians nr continue to yer the same — alsof dicaaie 
exertions, It is a disgrace reproach to 
that they pass the day in indolence and sloth, whilst strangers are 
cultivating their land, and amassing areca lt. ae Ya 
which they have only to stretch forth their hands and arrest. 

The chief causes why coffee planting failed to be remunerative 
are traceable to two sources,—ihose who embarked in the specula- 
tion and the government. Want of knowledge and forethought on 
the one wet ENS ee eee 
features which now appear to have led to the disastrous results. 
The knowledge which the former lacked was both local and 
general ; they knew little or nothing of the country and less of the 
sources of industry and in too many instances a lamentable 
ignorance of the value of money was displayed, thousands of 
pa ing laid out, where there never should have been any 

pe of it return. In some districts estates were form- 
ed on the most villainous land, disintegrated quartz rock with a 
little black mould on the surface, which as soon as the plants were 
put in, was washed away by the first thunderstorm. 

Spem gregis, Ah! silice innuda* * * * * * reliquit. 

Others were so much is that the violent winds destroyed 
in a few days, the growth of the previous nine or ten months. 

The price of rapt to 18s 9d per month, for which 
there were only 25 worsing days, equalling 9d each, a rate at 
which coffee ting cannot be profitable, idering the small 
amount of toil done by the Tamil and the high cost of transport- 
ing produce 100 miles by land. Then again, though so highly 
paid, the coolies were not made to do more than two-thirds of 
what they could have done if forced to exert themselves ; for 
some planters were negligent in looking after them, whilst others 
allowed them to do much as they liked in order to give the estate 
a good name on the coast. Now this was great injustice to their 
neighbours, because the man who would have a quid for his quo, 


a 
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t a bad name and the Malabars would not serve him, or if they 
a fora short SM BT PEA absconded at his busiest time, when 
too snuch sllsheess, and too greet amsioty to eatie oll ee, 
too mu ness, too anx to ou oO 
none of that hand Sa heed action which & ht to bind Britons 
to one another in distant colonies. If any of the disjointed mem- 
bers of the coffee community of 1844 read these pages they will 
admit the truth of my assertions. 

The early ponies and —— led be . believe on the 
average cost for cultivation, u ing, a using crop during 
the first five years would be little over £10 per acre ; precbes has 
however proved that £100 have been, on an average, expended 
during that period, and with what result? In place of having 

perties worth thousands of pounds, many estates which cost 
ion £5,000 upwards have been abandoned as perfectly valueless, 
whilst others have been disposed of for one-fifth of the amount 
expended on them. 

Lhe government was expected to have opened up the coun 
with roads, and purchasers of land, in many districts, bought it 
under the belief that such would be the case, but they were not 
aware that to promise and to perform are very different things. 
Whether a pect of advan be held out in sincerity or in 
bad faith, when it suits the diplomatist or man of the world not 
perform his vows there are generally found to be holes to creep 
out at, and the claptrap of expediency and practicability are put 
in requisition. It will be well ‘gwen. when these two words 
are only found in the dictionary as obsolete terms, which shall 
en been ne preeeg tthe sinceri i, as 

t is true sums of money were granted local 
legislature for keeping up and improving old roads, and no small 
amountwes.aleo vote! tor new ‘tin t it was not judicious! 
expended. There is no individual blame to be attached, on this 
account, to the very praiseworthy officer who was then commis- 
sioner of roads, his hands were bound by the general bad systen 
of not making labourers do their duty, and he could not get valu, 


for the m he was empowered to expend. 

The Priva dbeallciea arm. Which: was:40°eonnest the southern 
coffee districts with highest Waifs eo wer bednes Kalaney- 
ganga, a most desirable und ing and in theory and 


s 


~~ 


the 
valleys, but after costing the colony thonsi nds of pounds, it ap- 
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to hide its head in the forest and die, and its course 
yond the first half dozen miles would be as difficult to trace as 
that of the Niger or Amazon. All that was done for Lower 

Dumbera was to build an expensive bridge over a small stream, 
where it was little needed, and to lay a heavy toll on it. 

Tr te cue wglirsasad ochre mbarnar rhea cs hopes 
which labour. mainspring island’s prosperity, is admit- 
ted, not even an aitem was made to facilitate the Tamil’ ingress 

to preserve his is route a part 
the country almost uninhabited, where te water is 


impregna 
jungle, filled with wild beasts. If we look on the cooly 
as a fellow creature he surely deserves our sympathies under 


protect assist him, for though he comes with the selfish 
a cdivsiofasrning ail’ ke Sam sud takin 
the country, yet the ——— is mutual and he could better do 
without the government and the planter than they without him. 
Not a the owners of estates a right to expect, if not to 
compel, the ruling powers to facilitate the communication between 
the interior and that part of the coast where immigrants land in the 
greatest num and to protection weather, 


re 
that from 1841 to 1848 inclusive, there were imported into 
Ceylon 14,052,865 bushels of rice, by which the Colonial Exche- 
uer received £409,960. Of this sum, I consider that fully one- 
ird was paid by individuals living in the Kandyan country. 
However to be within the narrowest limits, I will suppose tha’ 
during the above period 245,000 continental labourers entered the 
Po and by remaining an average of six months, each contri- 
uted 3s to the rice revenue, we have thus an amount of £36,750 
for which the local government made no direct return, All 
that was required w: have been to cut down the jungle 
from the path, to dig wells and crect thatched houses, at a very 


trifling at convenient stations eight or ten miles a- 
sunder man to keep up free ferries over river and smaller 
streams in the wet season, bat the immigrants have met with the 
least possible consideration, being obliged to sleep in the rain and 
dew, on the wet earth, exposed to the inclemency of the elements, 
the mercy of wild beasts and the extortions of their fellow man. 
If one of a party fell ill or lame he could not be carried on by 
the resty—not so much from their want of physical as of moral 
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strength and he was left to die. Many a bleached skull 
lies by the wayside, the only monument, the sole oe 
nisable memento of a body which coutaised an immortal sou 
The government did not maintain a rural police to protect 
standing crops and to terrify the coolies, who seldom went to the 
neighbouring arrack shop without a few handsful of coffee, but on 
the contrary filled the country with spirit “ Taverns” where the 
true gibier de potence always congregate. Nor was there any 
check on the public carters who conveyed the produce to the 
shippin 3 these men could with impunity take a portion out 
of bai a9 and supply the deficiency of weight by ne ga the 
rest, thus not only thieving a part of what was entrusted to 
but damaging the remainder. The manner in which this is per- 
formed is yery simple ; the coffee being extremely dry and havii 
a strong natural affinity for mvisture, porous vessels filled wit 
water are disposed amongst the bags, and the damage is done by 
evaporation and absorption. 
life of a planter is lonely, monotonous and unintellectual. 
If he be determined to do his duty to the proprietor (whether 
himself or another owns the land) he must be contented to re- 
nounce societ Ys a with dravy from pores intercourse with bis 
countrymen most to give up use’s greatest resource, 
reading. He must rise haloes day-ligl.i and hurry to the coolies 
huts, to endeavour to get them on the work field before sunrise, 
he must stand over and watch that they do not sku'k their work, in 
rain or blazing heat, until 10 a. x. ; he has then generally a mile 
to walk home to brea\ fast, which having swallowed he must see 
what the artificers have done during the morning. At noon he is 
in with the labourers and drives them until half-past five, 
bo he returns to his house, worn out in body and harrassed in 
mind by the annoyances and laziness of all around him, By the 
time he has refreshed himself with soap and water his dinner is 
served, after which he may nod, half an hour, over a news- 
paper, and lays down his weary limbs for the night at half-paw 
seven. Sunday is the only day he has to hold intercourse with 
his neighbours, to shave himself and urrauge his private affairs. 
Such a life is bad enough in fine weather, wi plenty of clean 
clothes and food in the house, but is rfectly disgusting in the 
wet season, At such times there is a deal of work. to be done, 
such as planting out young trees, weeding und often gathering the 
ripe fruit. novice begins by putting on a dry suit of clothes 
when he comes in to breakfast, and ditto repeated in the evening, 
until he finds that he has none left and the only resource is to 
put bis one dry suit on whenever he is in the house and change 
mto his wet ones when he poes out aguin. How little do poor 
anxious mothers, snug by their sea coul fires, thins what their 
dear boys are suffering in the laud of “ sunshine and perpetual 
verdure” or how they enjoy the Inxury of a smoke-dried shirt. 
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Oriental splendour, magnificence and ease are fine things 
in a theatrical tableau; but such scenes can only be got up by 
the aid of tinsel, cut glass and the foot-lights. 

Things are never considered to have reached a climax until the 
commissariat fails. The fowls die of the pip, the bread turns 
blue, red, yellow, in short all the colours of the rainbow, the 
sugar takes the aqueous infection and dissolves, as does the salt; 
the potatoes and onions sprout, the rice gets musty, the boy makes 


the “ prime York ham,” a jungle man’s sheet-anchor, disappears 
Lieayyithe eae Aa pew FS 


last bottle of whiskey was finished two days ago by the cook who 
had a stomach ache. It is generally received as an axiom that 
when things have to the worst they must mend, bat such is 
not the case in Ceylon, they remain at aia sors fone long cane. 
It is no use sending or going to your neighbours in your difficul- 
ties for they are as iit off as yourself, the wens know you must 
have their provisions and dole them out with a sparing hand at 
exorbitant prices. Being surrounded by roaring torrents, which 
cannot be passed for days and sometimes weeks, no supplies can 
from the towns. The temper becomes soured by seclusion 
the mind harrassed by constant disappointments and the mis- 
conduct of others. The life of a planter is abrasive of the 
external enamel of a man’s character; excl almost entirel 
from the ing influence of ladies’ society, the polish wears 
his mind, tho the substance may remain as sterling as ever. 
Passing much of his time alone, for a man must feel very soli 
with none but weak minded coolies to talk to, he dwells on his 
sicagees of he geno appmriee sod. gvensi-iea babes 
n nt is ap y is house 
in great disorder. Ho ..itality however is one of the kindly feel- 
ings most strongly developed in the class I am speaking of, and 
in a country like Ceylon it is a peculiarly amiable feature in the 
social character. The invalid or wayfarer, however unexpected 
his arrival, or how little soever he may have been acquainted with 
the brother planter, under whose roof he seeks change of air and 
scene, nay even perfect strangers, are sure to find a hearty welcome. 
I shall now give some account of the cultivation of the Coffee 
plant; and begin in the old matter of fact style by stating that it 
is botanically called “ Jasminum Arabicum” from its Sew of 
the Jasmine family and indiginous to “ Araby the blessed.” 
Its introduction to Ceylon must be of considerable antiquity, it 
having most probably been brought from the Red Sea direct at a 
very remote period. The young plant is a pretty shrub, the 
branches grow in pairs, alternately, those near the root extending 
the furthest from the stem and the others gradually shortening to 
the top, give a pyrimipal appearance, he leaves are large and 
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ofa rich, deep green. : : 
posers, lorwnernantgr Seite ag oats eg ea MO 
of tropical agriculture, I wish to point out what appears to 
(after many years of practical attention to the subject) the 
lan to follow in Ceylon. It must therefore be borne in mind 
do not write of cultivation rep pe Ht locally ; nevertheless, 
I think that some parts of es modus operandi may be 
introduced into other colonies with advantage. 
In this culture, the first care is the selection of locality. This is 
of such Ee Se en 
oosing the , all 


aH 


ted in future economy, care and exertion 
will be but thrown away. The great requirements are elevation, 
shelter from wind, quality of soil and proximity to a cart road. 


The coffee plant will grow and reproduce itself on a level with 
the sea, and at 2,000 above it the trees, whilst young, will 
haye Ro Poses luxuriant appearance, come soonest into bearing 
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gardens are carried to the towns for firewood and other purposes. 

The aromatic properties (and consequently fine flavor) of the 
coffee plant are best developed between feet and feet 
above the ocean. The higher it is cultivated with care, below frost, 
the better will be the quulity of the produce. A mild climate and 
rarified air are highly favourable to coffee, both of which are given 
by clevation. cool climate of the Kandyan hills is equally 
invigorating to the planter and his shrubs, both luxuriating in a 
temperature of from 55° to 60°, night and morning, whilst the 
thermometer rarely rises above 73° at noon. 

In the elevations above 4,000 foet the trees do not yield a 
maiden crop until three years after etme ie hayes ee bg 
old they are in full bearing. The wood taking long to grow is 
hard and firm before nature calls on it to support fruit, and it is 
reasonable to expect that it will remain longer in full vigour than 
a plant which is forced by the heat of lower situations into a rapid 
growth and y fructification, and which perverts the applica- 
tion of nouris t from the completion of is own body to the 
prececious reproduction of its species. 
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The a of “high mountain beans”, is long, blue, the 
— dinal apace curved, — its sides on and compact; its 
specific ity is greater its aromatic principle more abund- 
we iead hasan that produced on low a which I at- 
tribute to its beinz grown slowly in a cold climate. Though the 
quality on the hills is superior, the quantity is less. Seven cwts 

acre is calculated upon, whilst 10 cwts is the average from low 
though it is said that one of the Hunesgiria estates once 
returned 18 cwts per acre. 

I do not think that the difference of cost when laid down in 
Kandy between a 50s and an 80s (London prices) coffee exceeds 
the ratio of 2 to 3, and in most instances the proportion is lower ; 
on the fatter, the weight of the produce of one acre being less, the 
cost of land i freight, Colombo and London charges &c. 
&e., are proportionably lower and the profit higher. But there are 
other and more cogent reasons for preferring the hills ; amonget 
the rest, coffee is one of those articles of which, though the inferior 
— may be unsaleable in Europe, a superior sample will 

ways meet with purchasers about its real value, as itis consumed 
by a class who vill have it and who consequent! rept / for 
it,—it is a luxury. This was clearly shown in 848, 
when although “ Ceylon plantation” was sold from 35s to 50s per 
cwt as a general price, a few samples from the highest estates 
brought and 92s. 

In selecting land, it is Rete Sorina Onto or northern 
aspect, for though the morning sun falling on the dew is said to 
ps in the plant, and the setting sun to cr ratte its fruit, the 

vantage of shelter outweighs these considerations. Where 
land lying to the S. W. has to be opened, the manager will do 
well to take advantage of the natural facilities offered by the 
undulation of the surface, aad form fields so as to avail himself of 
the protection afforded by rising ground with a belt of forest trees 
on its summit to windward, such fields should vary from 2 to 
10 acres in extent. 

Pee a. — monsoon not only blows sagt es fury in the 

ill region o on, but appears to exercise a blizhting influence 
and to curl up os wader the few leaves it deesmak as off the 
trees. After a strong gale, a field of coffee exposed either » its direct 
influence or to an eddy wind, which is if ible more baneful, 
will be found in a great measure denuded of its leaves, the berries 
beaten off and the bark of the trees seriously injured round the 
part of the trank where it strikes through the earth. When this 
is the case the best plan is to drive three stakes into the ground 
round:abe treo, ‘and. te it tightly injench a teenner-that the Acton 
and consequent excoriation may at least be avoided, cut the plant 
down to two feet and the plantain tree for shelter. 
Under this management the shrubs spreading laterally will soon 
interlace their branches, render mutual support to each other, 


-_ 
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— the and so acquire strength enough resist the force 
dn mat ted yea arberirstnsrtaehe 
crodicated, and the Cinnd if tenacious will bave been improved by 


soil is of a deep chocolate colour, friable and abounding 
ee and small scr relpdosemed yrmpak ryan tape 8 
prevent the excessive washing away of the mould, and by their 
Sennated evaporation in the dry weather, afford refreshi 
and moisture to the roots ofthe plants; such patches 
ly found at the bottom of the escarpements of the 
and rarely on the slopes. Quartzose 
which there is much, Sapien pet 
have seen quartz land, whi nn 
i trees for 
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a 
any of the 
ic components in it. It is of no use planting ina 
soil unless it have at least two feet depth, as the 


first work is to a nursery, which must be pro 
land to'bs oubirateds and situated vith 
to the intended fields. "The forest havin 
branches and logs are rolled on one side an 
the earth du up a foot deep, all the roots and stones being care- 
fully remov tee Praneihe A out in beds, six feet wide, with 
or abyeeree » which serve the dou able duty of drains and pat 
procured, ns are SOWN SIX 1 es 
es if the lend be becomes parched t willbe well o shade 
green branches and irrigate it night and morning ; should a 
jong continuance of rain follow sowing, the seed sometimes decays 
ground. en clan hekes  oaen 
ing to moisture warmth, before it germinates and in four 
months more the seedlings are ready to be traneplanted. Fo 3 
i estate, the manager must look is 
and fell’ the: forest. in patches of not more than 30 acres in area. 
Some plantations st Peclde, of two or three hundred acres and I 
believe in one instance there are one thousand acres in one clear- 
ing, but that is, to say the least,a very hazardous plan, for on such 
perties it is not a rare occurrence to see several acres together 
Pista. by 1 eondpigrrte rs garm mepirtateireh Peteen| 
or d on a blighted, sick S cannip became, 
profitless outlay of capital. But such are generally old pro 
pre sare petenn ee ok atom sisif cnpAdemeneiibe 
eosin, acted to the best of their judgments but lacked local 
ment 
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y of those who now boast of their better manage- 
ete profiting by the dear bought experience of others, 
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When the forest is felled the small ea ae 
and the larger ones thrown on them, which expedites the ying of 
the wood. Should there not be rain the timber may be set fire to 
in a month, but as showers are frequent, it apy ten weeks 
before it is sufficiently dry for burning. a running 
fire, very little has to be piled in heaps and consu , a3 making 
neat wre is a poneenee sapien andi ong, are 
portion of its most vegetable component parts 
timber when left to decay forms excellent manure. I should 
recommend that the ler branches which are not consumed, 
should be cut up and laid as much out of the way of the plants 
and mo. ements of the labourers as possible, but not burned. For 
the information of those who have not seen a coffee garden I may 
observe that it bears no resemblance to an European garden. The 
land is generally a steep hill side with undulating surface, _ 
rocks ing their crowns and enormous blocks of stone stud- 
ding the whole extent. Blackened trunks of trees with their 
branches sprawling in all directions give the field the appearance 
of having once been the site of a town which is now lai in ashes, 
——a confused heap of calcined stones and charred rafters. When 
cleared the ground is marked out by a line and in squares 
of six feet every way, and at each peg a hole 18 inches cube is 
dug. These are filled u with surface soil, and when rain sets in 
the seedlings are transplanted from the nursery to them. This 
would give 1,210 trees per acre, but owing to rocks, streams and 
where plants cannot grow, the average is 1,100 per acre. 
here is difference of opinion as to the distance treos should he 
apart from each other; from my experiments and observation 
1 am of opinion that six feet is the best,—if they are further off, 
they will not cover the ground, in which case both land is lost and 
the weeds grow more easily,—if they are closer than six feet the 
plants are subject to b and injury, as their branches lock 
into each other and obstruct workman's passage. 

From the time of planting, the fields must be kept free from 
weeds, which may be done at a light expence, if care be taken 
never to allow them to seed. Where swamps are found ina field, 
nade pores their being drained as much as a 

with guinea-grass or lemon-grass, either of which will 

soon cover the ground, prevent weeds growing and spreading 
their seed, besides it is turning the land to account, for the former 
ay is excellent forage for horses and cattle whilst the latter is the 
most used for thatching buildings, and even if there is a super- 
abundance it would be profitable to cut it for manure. The most 
troublesome weeds on the bills are the Spanish-needle, Sow Thistle 
and Elk-plant. Ferns are also numerous. The Spanish-needle 
seeds in five weeks and multiplies itself at least two hundred fold 
each seeding, so the reader may easily imugine the necessity for 
taking these woxious plants out in time. The low estates are 
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subject to all these and several grasses, besides wild spinage, and 
worst of all, Iluk-grass, which is of the Andro family, I 
believe Andropagon Caricosum ;—if it once gets fuirly rooted the 
expence of eradication is enormous. babsenns Hots be done 
by the hand and on no account with the hoe ; the sloping surface 
fords sufficient facility by its steepness crabhner heresy | torrents 
of rain to wash away the richest ingredients of the land, without 
its being unnecessarily loosened. Hoeing is only excusable when 
weeds heve been suffered to flower, when they may be cut down 
to prevent their increase, but hand work must soon follow as the 
reots have been strengthened by having the stalks cut off, gain a 
firmer hold of the soil and will shoot up more vigorous stems. 

The coffee tree, if allowed, attains 15 feet in height, but in Ceylon 
rama the pan ge abe to 3 or 34 feet above the ground. 

his makes shrub shoot out laterally and produce at 5 

cent more than it would do if permitted to attain its natural 
ight oy Be road hersyestogeey In toppi oe wae cher 
to cut uppermost pair of branches, as their weight when 
fruit would splic the head of the stem. Nature is constantly throw- 
ing out young shoots which try to grow upwards but they must 
be carefully broken off as they are a great and useless drain on the 
juices of the plant. Never cut a sucker or branch off a tree 
when you do not wish another to come, but always break it. 

From Sewerage harvest is from 8 to 9 months. A field in 
full bloom is a tiful sight, the clusters of white blossom con- 
trast preitily with the deep green leaves and the whole at a dis- 
tance looks as if it had been snowed on. The flower only lasts one 
day. If the atmosphere be dry the bloom is sometimes lost as 
it will not set without moisture ; mists and light drizzling rains 
are the most favourable weather at this time. The fruit grows 
on a foot stalk of half an inch, in clusters round the joints of the 

and when of full size, but still resembles 
small olives. A mouth before ripening it turns yellow and through 
different shades to ruby red, when it is ripe and from its likeness 
to our European fruit is technically called “ cherry.” During the 
latter part of its growth, particularly, it requires a great deal of 
moisture, otherwise the bean will be shrivelled, not perfect! 
formed, light and of inferior quality. The climate of the hills i 
most cial when the fruit is filling and just before it ripens. 

I have described what “ is, Seer now open it and find 
that it contains “ pulp”, in which are two seeds They are covered 
by a viscous BR ao called “ m”, an integument known as 

* parchment” from its resemblance when dried «0 that animal 
shies ar ends srpeneipac inter pila Sedaraint like gold 
's skin, and he eS oe vee ae i) “ beaus.” 

i there is only one bean in a which takes a 
more rounded form and is called “ peaberry.” This is caused 
by only one of two embryios coming to maturity, whilst the other 
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is abortive, the rudi ee eee 
When the frait becomes red it is perfectly ripe and should 
be gathered. To the height of 3,000 feet the chief crop ripens in 
October and November, and a small second gathering is 
for in May. In the course of a few days the cherry passes from 
yellow to blood red and a great number of coolies must then be 
employed—for once ce apc Soeaoribeeh A sara amas On 
bd oe plantations, though the heaviest gatherings are in June 
December, some fruit is arriving at maturity almost all the 
year round; blossom, and red berries may frequently be seen 
on the same tree. gives more trouble to the suprrintendent, 
but is better for the proprietor, who is not obliged to engage a 
force of labourers when every one else wants them and w 
the Malabar knows his own value. When the crop extends over 
of 


ighter. 

When the quantity peas is small it is veawe: fote as pluck- 
ed from tree and the flavour is found superior to that which 
has been divested of its pulpy covering. But when the plantation 
is in full bearing the extent of drying ground required, the 
of time and on labour of movi tet ected. 4 taser 


2, 
F 


ee i 
2 temperature of the care must be taken not to over~ 
heat it. Deities wast toed eooee amongst it for half an-hour and 
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a stream of clean water being let in and the coffee by 
rakes or machinery, all the gum and dirt will soon be carried 
away. The beans which rise to the surface of the water, being 
and imperfect, must be floated off into another reservoir 
. The store or warehouse may be constructed 
of any shape and materials, which circumstances or faucy dictate. 
It may be built of brick or timber and covered with tiles, felt or 
corrugated iron, but the most economical stores have the walls of 
jungle sticks and clay, are thatched with lemon-grass and have a 
ft or second floor in the slope of the roof,—they are erected at 
a light ex and answer every purpose. On some estates the 
pulping i turned by a water wheel, which is a great savi 
of ur at the time when it is most in demand, but on the hi 
hills, the cost of rene: heavy iron work is so t 
e end ge Ep sapped tie Sane delay in 
repairing any accidental damage so retarding to other operations, 
poker tiring: aleriy bare sage ~ 
Tapraheeyy porernayy vimentin 
uncommon, ially old estates ; are 
broken ue somites and glazed with a composition 
of mortar, fine sand, palm sugar (that from the palmyra being 
preferred) and bark juice, but as the cost is heavy many planters 
prefer giving the ground a slope of 1 in 20—claying it and spread- 
ing matting to receive the co Perhaps the contrivance is 
@ a set of trays on wheels, fitting into a shed, one under the other, 
and which can be run in and out, on a tram way, as the weather 
suits. 

If coffee gets two days sun after washing, there is not much fear 
of ite being injured by being kept long instore ; indeed at this 
stage it is advisable not to expose it to the direct influence of the 
sun for nine or ten da ae thn graces) easing commen eee 
to te itself from the to hang on it like a bag. Cof- 
fee slowly dried will be easily divested of all the silver, as just 
stated, and a clean sample insured, but however ripe the cherry 
may have been when gathered, if the bean is hardened quickly, a 
portion of the pellicle will adhere, leaving a aaty somes and the 
impression on the buyer that it had been plu half ripe. I 
consider too, that the quality of the article is improved by slow 
drying, or more properly ing that less of the aromatic prin- 
ciple is evolved. ange aw ich is generally very abundant 
at fruit time, the wet coffee must be spread under cover and con- 
stantly turned to prevent its heating, and even that which is 
partially dried be worked over twice a day, as a very I'ttle 
moisture in a large heap soon causes germination to commence 
and gives to one end of the bean that peculiar red tinge, known as 
* foxy” in the London market. 

Produce must be hard dried, until the grains resist the nail and 
are quite horny, before it is to Colombo, but in the 
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pare ment; the protection against moisture which this sbell affords, 
more than counterbalances the cost of its transport. After its 
arrival in the seaport no time should be lost in cleaning and ship- 

ing it. Having been sunned, it is put in a circular trough and a 
lave wooden wheel passed over it, until all the husks are broken; 
it is then fanned and agitated ina perforated cylinder, through 
which the small beans and broken pieces full. 

It must be packed in well-seasoned casks and shipped imme- 
diately, for if exposed to the saline damp, with which the atmos- 
phere of a tropical shipping port is generally charged, it will soon 
attract so & quantity of moisture as to turn flexible and 
bleach ; are few simple vegetable products, dies excepted, 
which owe so much to their colour as coffee does. 

It is only a few years since capitalists began to turn their atten- 
tion to the agricultural resources of the Re ae country and yet 
the export of plantation coffee from the island during the 8 
ending 10th oo 1850 was rg shen 235,000 ras = 
spur given to villagers ma seen by compari 
year's maiive export of 125,000 ewts with the total emads in 
the years 1836 to 1841 as given in the early part of this notice. 

The first adventurers naturally selected their lands near a 
government road and hill estates were not so much as dreamt of, 
until all the available low lands were bought up. In one instance 
the enterprizing but unfortunate proprietors believing it n 
to till the ground, went to work at a great expence, removed 
the roots and ploughed up the land, but the result was a signal 
failure. Others left the largest forest trees standing for shade, but 
pr hay ee I as es a Sah ne es 

on is peculiarly adapted to the grow coffee, 

good may be found with a little care in selection. uevenene 
tainous island, with three sides open to a vast expanse of ocean, 
drought is little known, even in the dryest seasons the hills attract 
slonds which frequently pour down refreshing showers. The heavy 
mists and dense clouds which sometimes shut out the sun for days 
together, or roll sluggishly along the mountain sides, are amongst 
the planters best auxiliaries. The shrub luxuriates in a rarified, 
temperate and moist climate, and delights in frequent but not 
heavy rains on the slopes, where there is a good natural drainage 
—for any lodgement of water about its roots s0or, proves fatal. 

Want of facilities for manuring, the attacks of vermin, the 
absence of a working population and state of the roads are amongst 
the greatest drawbacks. 

One great error into which speculators fell, and in which we 
must now confess we showed childish ignorance, was to expect 
that the land was so rich as to be able to keep the plants up to 
one uniform point of fruitfulness for fifteen or mo yeais with- 
out mauure., It requires no knowledge of chemical agricultare, 
but only calm, unbiassed reflection to convince us that the richest 
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mould cannot yield crop after crop for years, unless a propor- 
tionate return srt: ssi Arent oer — 
iving inorganic matter a self-germinating princi any have 
ied decayed coffee pulp as a Fenovator, under the impression that 
by so doing they were placing in the ground what they wished to 
draw from it, but practice has too fully exploded the theory to leave 
any necessity for explaining its tailing onscientific oe, At the 
sametime, it is equally certain that the coffee pulp in combination 
with other vegetable, animal and mineral matter may form a 
se Eee gly ee 
v van y t to on this subject: 
the plant and: ite fruit are diferent com , he knows that it 
is more necessary to provide for fruit than the stem which 
serpents Bo be tate et © aye eee ee of the analytical com- 
tion of the bean is nitrogen, which his science teaches him may 
produced by certain phosphates &c., under particular circum- 
stances; the knowledge accumulated by his own and other men’s 
researches point out at once where these salts and gasses may be 
found and he works ona certainty. He can in a few days and at 
trifling cost produce what the uninitisted may spend a life time 
and a fortune over without attaining. It is pitiable to see the 
Gusisnan tes whieh the niet colabla aed ths back ions of the soil 
are washed away by the rains; this is a su which equally 
deserves the attention of the planter, with the manuring question. 
i is an oF rg as the “ rat,” rersaab Sarde re ered 
chief by gnawing o' young branches, apparently to get at 
tender a it is called “ Duddawedda” by the Sing is as 
as a weasel and of a greyish-black colour. 
dations is aie hane; they are partial tothe eweet pals which thay 
ions in fruit time ; are ial to the sweet whi 
igest but evacuate the beans whole. at 
devastation pee iy ak onens Samay Sat eae fee 
the “ bug” is lamentable im the extreme ; a tree attacked by this 
has the appearance of having had a of soot shaken over 
t, the leaves and much of the green fruit fall off and the plant is 
ere its recovers its vigour. 
ransport is a heavy item from the estate to Kandy. The 
produce is generally carried the greatest part of the way on 
pack bullocks, and from thence to Colombo carthire frequently 
rises to 2s 3d for coffee in the parchment. It is almost 
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keep a of cattle for 
Tiny of keeping them. "the gr 
ity i " land on the hills, uces an herb 
quite unfit for the food of neat catile, Naaenet 
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in the white man’s stock and disease is prevalent amongst them. 

Beyond the growth of coffee, the uctive resources of the 
Kandyan country are very » but who will develope them ? 

Nutmegs have been tried but with what result I know not, the 
only plantation of them was young and not in bearing when I left 
the colony and I have not seen any notice of it in the local papers. 
It is a very costly, hazardous and anxious culture—the x sn 
require 10 or 12 years to attain their full vigour of bearing and 
what changes in prices and prospects may not occur in that time? 
It is one of the many plants peculiar to that rich and beautiful 

ion, the Indian Archipelago, and how it may thrive and to 
what extent its spice producing powers may be weakened by 
naturalizing it in Ceylon, I know not. 

Cloves will probably never be tried, for they are more tenacious 
of their Archipelagic home than even the nutmeg. 

Though the cacao flourishes well in the Peradenia gardens, it 
should not be attempted as an article of extensive cultivation. 
Great humidity is favourable to its only when it augments gra:lual- 
ly and continues a long time without interrnption. eavy, 
occasional showers are very injurious to it. the fruit in 
the dry season is wetted by a heavy shower it drops off. The 
harvest is very uncertain, besides the trees do not bear under eight 
or ten years and it can be produced rots te in its native country 


thanin Asia. Castor seed might be pe Bites ere i 
in the same manner they uce ee which requires little 
exertion beyond the gathering and conveying to town, and I do 


not see why the oil should not be made as cheaply and as good 
in Colombo as in Calcutta. 

Fibrous plants are beginning to meet with a portion of that 
attention which they so richly merit, and a day may yet come 
when Ceylon shall export jute, sun-hemp, (a equal to 
Manila hemp), and cloths equal to the finest cambrics, manutfactur- 
ed from the eves of the aloe and p’ne-apple. The cactus and mul- 

thrive well but we can scarcely look for silk or cochineal. 

ere is a plant but little kown, yet by no means uncommon in 
the Kandyan province, which might be easily made to afford an 
article of export. I mean the cassava, which is the real jatropha 
malito or ta t. It does not require much care, is ripe in 
7or8 oonhs the farniacious substance contained in the roots 
is extracted by the simple process of scraping, washing and evapo- 
ration. 

The very beautiful, peculiar and useful class of plants schita- 
minece might be very easily turned to account ;—there are 
extensive tract of Iaod now sles, which might be made to 

uce arrow-root, ginger, turmeric amoms in great 
Sbendeie and of canslioat quality. But to do all this neither 
labour nor manure must be s Such an undertaking could 
not repay a man of property and education. The labouring classes 
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of Europeans cannot work in the tropics, at least at such eleva- 
tions as the above mentioned plants thrivein. ‘The natives are 
too wanting in energy to emburk in these new 5 i The 
Indians are keen traders and not given to agriculture, or else 
persons who come over from the coast for limited periods to earn 
a few rupees and return. The Eurasians are not an agricultural 
class and probably never will be so. 

The men ——— be most adesiageeney eddies would 
he Chinese. Y are a people of rious, ing, energetic 
and enterprizing character, with much greater physical 
than Indians or Singhalese and constitutions better adapted to ex- 
ertion in a hot climate than Europeans ; if kept under due restraint 
they would be the best colonists. There is no race who can turn 
Jand to better account by were labour, unaided by science and 
advanced art. 

Were a colony of 300 or 400 of them established in Doombera, 
for instance, on the present waste government lands, or on the old 
coffee estates, I doubt not that the most beneficial results would 
ensue. All that they want is a community of their countrymen 
and to be well —* with such Chinese articles as they are used 
to. A small colony aggre a9. d planted would cause a demand 
and consequent supply of those articles which are essentiall 
necessary to make them comfortable, whilst they would furnish 
the some dso Colombo markets with merchaniize at present 
scarcely wn. If this first establishment succeeded, every 
season would reinforce their ranks with recruits from their native 
Jand. In addition to all their industrial habits and artistic 
i NT they have a great recommendation—that if they can 

¢ a living they will attach themselves to their adopted coun- 
ot ee they make fortunes they are even more bound to us, for 
whilst they and their property are under the ion of our 
laws, both are safe, whereas if they return to China both are in 
reer: The Kandyans would intermarry with and bind them 
y closer ties than even the precious links of £ s. d., to the 
fertile isle. Their religions are in name, though not much in 
reality the same, and being a money-making race, able to keep 
women in slothful indolence and comfort, the celestials would be 
looked upon as — matches forthe young girls of the neigh- 
bouring vil would not be misunderstood and supposed 
to advocate introduction of Chinese as labourers for hire—as 
such they would never do any good. They must have an interest 
in the produce of their labour. 
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Chinese Coolies for the West Indies. 


Tue recent visit to the Straits and China of Mr James White, 
as Commissioner for enquiring into this subjcct, with the view of 
inducing Chinese coolies to emigrate to the West Indies, will 
probably cause the following papers to be read with sruhegs 
some partics. It will be observed that these papers contain as full 
and complete information on the subject as could be collected by 
enquiries at the present time. 

To the Hon'ble P. Dundas, Esquire, 
Poieceae in Council, 
Prince of Wales Island. 
Hon'ble Sir, 


We have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
dispatches under date the 8th and 9th January 1806, detailing your 
ings with to the Chinese settlers who were e 
under the immediate orders of the late Lieut-Governor of Prince 
of Wales Island to accompany Mr Macqueen to Trinidad: the 
letters of the same date from the to the Governor at 
Prince of Wales Island, have also been submitted to us, and we 
—e wClowwd far teenes ee dear Nemec 
w you or effect to the project 

ast t. Chinese settlers to rinkdad. 

2. The Chinese included in the agreement framed by you at 
Prince of Wales island, having arrived at this presidency, were 
placed under the charge of Macqueen and we immediately 
proceeded to engage a vessel for their conveyance to the place of 
their ultimate destination. 

3. The ship Fortitude, which has been freighted for this service, 
will accordingly proceed to Trinidad in the course of a few days, 
with the Chinese from Prince of Wales Island, together with an 
additional number engaged by Mr Macqueen in Calcutta, amount- 


a ek. ace eae ene 
4. Macqueen will proceed to Trinidad in ¢ of the 
Chinese, and will bring back such of them as may to 
return from Trinidad, on the Fortitude, conformably to the provision 
of the t concluded at Prince of Wales 
5. Should the present experiment be found to succeed, it is 
probable that the plan will sone: Preps -wareet map hndl 

the Government in India be prepared to aid 
equeen in the further prosecution of the objects of his mission, 
after his return from Trinidad. The superintendence 
peice mg tm praca leprae nadia with equal 
advantage to any hands than those of the Government of 
Prince of Wales Island, and we accordingly request that you will 


FE 
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be prepared to co-operate in this measure after Mr Macqueen’s 
return, in the manner ae in the former instructions of the 
Governor General in Council to Mr Farquhar, of which you are 
already in possession, and under the same restrictions. 

6. We have the honor to transmit for your information, co 
of @ paper submitted to the Governor General in Council by Mr 
F eka which ap to us to contain much useful information 
~- this subject, sind we recommend it to your particular notice, 


We have the honor to be, 
Hon'ble Sir, &c. ke. ke. 
Signed by the Governor General in Council. 
Fort William, the 18th April 1806. 


Enclosure in No 2. 


The events which have recently happened at St. Dominzo 
necessarily awaken all those apprehensions, which the - 
ve 


ment of a N Gonernroens to: Shak telewk gh rise to some 
years render it indispensable that ev icable 
sipanure, of. protmation should be adopted to guard British 


possessions in the West Indies, as well against future indispo- 
peg stale? akg eugene pan deeste arpa of a spirit 
of insurrection being excited among Negroes in our colonies. 
It is conceived gi sem ee so effectually tend to 
provide security against thi as of introduci fi 
race of cultivators into our i ‘who from habits and feelings 
would be kept distinct from the N. and who from interest 
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Wales Island, may be induced to extend their mi ion to Tri- 
nidad, and that by a well concerted plan, num of their 
countrymen may hereafter be led to establish in that island, and 
afterwards to spread themselves into our other colonies. 
With a view towards the attainment of an end so desirable for 
the future security, as well as for the improvement of the British 
ions in the West Indies, it is thought advisable that a 
who from frequent intercourse with the Chinese 
become conversant with their manners and customs, shi 
proceed to Prince of Wales Island for the purpose of endeavour- 
ing, under the direction of the Company’s Goverments, to 
the way for carrying this measure into execution, and Mr Mac- 
queen, who for several years was employed on the Naval station 
at Pri Wales’ Island, has in consequence been selected for 


this service. 
It will be necessary that secret instructions should be sent to the 
Governor-General in India, directing that the officer in com- 


facility in his power to Mr Macqueen, the intent of 


ing enabled to en as a number of Chinese families as 
pes Pigenetotin 9 ah ter 

Should Mr Macqueen succeed to an extent in this undertak- 
ing, so as to render it that a ship should be taken up for 
the conveyance of these the Government of India should 
be instructed to provide him with whatever tonnage may be 
requisite, for the comfortable accommodation of them and their 

ilies, and to regulate the extent of this not only by a conside- 
ration of the of the vo: and of the novelty of the under- 
taking but by a due attention to importance which is attached 
to the introduction of this industrious and useful class of settlers 
into the Island of Trinidad. 

This object, which abstractedly must be considered as of great 
national concern, will derive a strong additional recommendation, 
when it shall be seen that the immediate interests of the India 
Company, snd of our extensive empire in the East might be 
connected with the plan, Sie Soreninees of om Dereon 
to the improvement of the revenue of ey nited kingdom. 

“ : “e ofthe 
North American States were induced to open a direct on 
of trade with India and with Chine, the manafactures and pro- 
dactions of those regions could be introduced into South America 
by only two channels, viz. the circuitous and highly chargeable 
one eng Fa the tedious and scarcely less expensive one of 


The speculation of the Americans was early directed to this 
valuable commerce, and the extent in which op have copngee 
in it, is made sufficiently manifest by the number of their ships 


mand at Prince of Wales Island, sho estes co-enfind glo 
wit 
Cc 
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that have of late years cleared out from the different ports of 
India as well as from that of Canton. 
There cannot be a doubt but that the India Company might b 
a well directed intercourse of trade from India China to Tri 
nidad render that island a depét for this commerce ; that’ we 
might thereby be enabled to supply the continent of South America 
with the mannfactures and uctions of India and China, instead 
of leaving that source of wealth in the hands of the ‘Americans; 
that the clandestine trade which they carry on to a great extent 
with the British West India islands in those articles might in a 
t measure be suppressed, and that specie, which is so essential 
in our China trade, might in this manner be collected upon the 
most favorable terms, and the India Company be thereby ennbled 
to import their investments under very considerable advan 
Tt will be necessary that the views of Government upon this 
subject should be communicated to the Secret Committee of the 
Supra-cargoes at Canton, and that they should be called upon to 
take into immediate consideration, how far it may be practicable 
to forward those views by any means which it may be in their 
power to adopt. 
The facility with which the crews of European ships have 
Seo been recruited by Chinese seamen: and more es 
ially the number of persons of that nation, who accompanied 
Captain Mears from Canton to Nootka Sound, with the intention 
of forming an establishment in that distant ion, are circum- 
stances which cannot have escaped the observation of the Supra- 
cargoes, and from which the strongest presumption may be drawn, 
that under their direction, and without any ostensible act which 
could give umbrage to the Chinese Government, measures might 
be taken for encouraging Chinese cultivators and mechanics to 
embark for Prince of Wales’ Island, as a place of rendezvous, 
where they may be employed and taken care of until an Ms ah 
nity should offer for conveying them to the island of Trinidad at 
the expense of Government. 
(True copy) 
(Signed) = N. B. Edmonstone, 
Secy. to Government. 


A Devonshire Strect, December 18th, 1802. 
ir, 

Since I had the honor of calling on you some time ago, 
1 have occasionally consulted several works on the subject of 
China, in the hope of meeting with some fact or information, that 
might lead to a further confirmation of the opinion I had intended 
to offer you on the subject you then roposed to me, and which I 
was unwilling to bring forward without being supported by any 
h authority than my own personal knowledge or ex % 
T have not however hitherto met with any writer on the Chinese 
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empire who has professedly discussed that point or given us 
pot tte information of the temper with which the Chinese Govern- 
ment has actually regarded the emigration of its inhabitants, or 
of the effect of those emigrations on the different countries in 
favor of which they had taken place. 

The jealous policy of the Chinese Government, tending to 
exclude the natives as much as possible from any intercourse with 
strangers, is indeed generally remarked, and it is conceived to be 
the result of that disposition that the natives are prohibited from 
ques their country, at the same time that foreigners are forbid- 

to introduce themselves into it. The latter is however 
permitted under certain restrictions, and the Vice Roy of Canton 
is actually authorized by the imperial sanction to select and send 
to Pekin such foreigners of talents and ingenuity, who may be 
di to devote themselves for life to the service of His Im 
ial Majesty. The Catholic Missionaries have availed themselves 
of this circumstance, through the medium of the Portuguese senate 
at Macao. Their residence is indeed confined to Pekin and its 
suet vicinity, and all hope of returning from thence mostly 


On the other hand, it would that although the Chinese 
Goveroment will not countenance the embarkation of the natives 
on board the Enropean ships, or permit any of their own vessels 
to fit out ostensibly for a foreign port, with a very few exceptions 
it has not taken umbrage at the emigration in which the 
former assisted, or with the latter, when they had visited a forei 
coast, under the plea of stress of weather, or other emg bo 
settlement of many thousand Chinese in Batavia, who had 
gradually Ears § from the southern provinces of China, could 
not have been accomplished without the knowledge or connivance of 
government, and it is indeed related in proof of the little regard 
paid afterwards by the mother country to these colonists, that on 
the occasion of a dispute having occurred at Batavia in which 
vast numbers of Chinese were massacred in that city, the Dutch 

vernment, who had thought necessary to state certain reasons to 

Emperor of China, in exculpation of their conduct, were 
surprised to be informed in reply, that His Imperial Majesty took 
little concern in the fate of such of his subjects as had unworthily 
quitted their native country and abandoned the tombs of their 
ancestors. This circumstance is mentioned in the “ Account of 
the to China,” but full details of the iculars, together 
with much interesting information Ae porte Chinese colony, 
will be found in a Dutch wor entitled “Beschryyvin van Batavia” 
2nd part, O4th page et seq. The excessive population of many 
of the provinces of the Chinese empire, occasioning, in an unfavor- 
able season, all the borrors of a famine, might naturally be sup- 
pees to induce the Government of that country to connive at a 
imited emigration, which would tend to the desirable object of 
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enabling the country to meet with more certainty by its average 
produce, the consumption of its inhabitants, the established 

udice — foreign emigration may continue to prevent an 
eee o Gate approbation: 

The practice of recruiting ir China with sailors of that nation, 
— by the Hon'ble pany’s ships when a deficiency of 
hands in time of war or other exigency to require it, is 
now known to be attended with so little risk or difficulty, that 
without any previous application on the part of the commanders, our 
ships are frequently met and hailed in passi h the Bocca 
Tigris by Chinese vessels full of sailors in quest of employment, 
on hire, in any ship outward bound. The vast multitudes of 
Chinese who in the occupation of fishermen, devote themselves to 


Residents, under the limitations and restrictions by which they are 
at present circumscribed, can have indeed but little immediate 


intercourse. Though the facility of i of the 
latter description sc iaeaetnagty bane loon yet fe bs been found 


extremely ul to the several establishments, by their acuteness 
sail, though robsbly taken smesty’fon terploymeet ofc vey 
soil, thou en from a very 
different Satins in the mother paca Ao At the same time, how- 
ever, I must acknowledge thet the natives of China that came 
under my observation at Prince of Wales Island, appeared to me 
of the lowest and most degraded class and to have assimilated 
themselves in some respects with the native Malays, with whom 
they generally intermarried, in default of females of their own 
nation, whose recluse life and habits are bly the causes of 
their not usually if ever accompanyisyg the other sex in such 
expeditions. 

The lands cultivated by the Chinese at Prince of Wales Island, 
are, I understand, mostly parcelled out (as is customary in Ch'na) 
in smell lots to fndividoals, who, as Proprietors or Tenants, have 
see Ma immediate interest in the produce of the soil, but 
there can be little reason to doubt of their industry being excited 
and encouraged nearly in o rans Geuies Dy te promees of oe 
bs pe —_ Ga ing from the mt their mies which “— 

applied to improvement of i 
3 ent of which were to be vested paperdly sie f 
The cultivation of the sugar-cane being also well known in China, 
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ins to etplesing Chdeumn on tha seuss tha Wee eas 
employi i on tations in est Indi 
lint tao teen meen ree 
otherwise than congenial to a 


I have thus, Sir, mentioned every circumstance has occur- 
red to me, with which I could hope to throw any light on the 
subject of your enquiry, though I cannot bat feel diffident of an 
Opinion, founded on i of the 
several facts u be maaedior ged qynt scat abe er it with due 
deference to judgment of others, whom you may be inclined 
ede pera Soa dorm dpomprenghacn pe faxed 
qualified to give you information on the circumstances 
with which this subject is connected. 

From ev however, from which an inference may be 
drawn, and the opinion I am led to form of the character of 


To John Roberts, Eeq. ke. &c. 
? 

In obedience to your desire I have been considering the 
practicability of forming a Colony of Chinese in the West Indies, 
and from my knowledye of the manners, babits and national pre- 
judices of that people, I am inclined to think that h such an 

is no means impracticable, et ‘considering the 
novelty the thing, the station and jeciously netaral t the 
Chinese character, their ignorance of the place destined to receive 
rogue ante the ee pea nas tesle save country, t would 
require some a judicious t of circumstan 
to ensure ultimate success to the wadettakiog. = 
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The strictness and st of ese Caen Soreness ~ 
prevent emigration is y known, and more especi e 
almost insurmountable difficulty of removing women from thet 
country, yet it is also well known that scarce a Portuguese ship 
leaves Macao, or a country ship sails from Whampoa, which does 
not take away numbers of the inhabitants, both as augers arr 
men, and as passen to Batavia, Malacca, Prince of Wales 


Island, Calcutta, &c. &c., and these men when once 
established in any of the English and Dutch Settlements, either as 
merchants, mechanics, or common labourers, almost always take 


concubines or female slaves from amongst the natives of the coun- 

try, whose descendants intermarry amo themselves, always 

preserving most religiously their original manners, and 

general habits, so much so that one whose father was born 

pr Pome and Malacca, is not to be distinguished from a native 
anton. 

Some years back the Chinese inhabitants of Prince of Wales 
Island were computed at 5,000; they must now greatly exceed that 
number, not only on account of their yearly migration from the 
mother country, but also their frequent marriages with the dangh- 
ters of their countrymen by Malay and Siamese women, frequent 
instances of which I have witnessed during my residence on the 
island. The number in the Dutch Settlement of Batavia, is sup- 

to excecd 100,000, and in fact it was estimated at that 
amount in the time of the horrible massacre in the year 1740, 
when 30,000 of them were destroyed in one 5 by the Dutch, 


In short the number of them scattered over the different European 
Scttlements in the East, more especially the ish and Dutch, 
are very considerable and might certainly be increased by 
due encouragement. 


Although I would not wish to appear too sanguine in favor of 
the salto under consideration, nor inattentive to the difficulties 
that stand in the way of its yen sp I am strongly inclined to 
believe that if government were to hold out advantageous offers to 
a few settlers for a twelve month or two; and that these madea 
favorable report of their situation to their countrymen, the difficulty 
would be at anend. Numbers would volunteer from the different 
stations to join them, no undertaking being too arduous fora 
Chinaman, where there is a probable prospect of gain. Here 
however I would leave to suggest the propriety, perhaps the 
necessity, of establishing an agent in the centrical situation of 
Prince of Wales Island, with one or two respectable and intelligent 
Chinamen under him, whose business it should be to correspond 
with their countrymen in Batavia, Malacca, and China, and whose 
interest also it should be to hold and inculcate the benefits to 
be obtained from the proposed settlement in the West. By allow- 
ing one or more Chinamen of the above description a certain 
emolument or premium, that should bear s proportion to the 
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euccess of the undertaking, it appears to me that the business 
might be greatly facilitated. I would observe in this place, that 
there is no employment in which the Chinese delight more than 
agriculture; that of Prince of Wales of Island is wholly in their 
hands, as well as almost every mechanic labor. If then a few 
of them were once settled in any uf the West India Islands, on 
lands that were manageable and productive, I am inclined to think 
they would soon provide themselyes with female partners from 
among the women of colour, always to be found in these Settle- 
ments. 

The Chinese being far from delicate in their amours, and readi- 
ly enough conforming to circumstances when once removed from 
their native country, not to return, besides the probubility that 
married men, with their families might be among the first settlers, 
after a little time there is every reason to hope, that they would 
increase and multiply in the same proportion they have done 
in the Eastern colonies above mentioned, where they must have 
had many difficulties to surmount. Their industry, perseverance 
and domestic habits, together with their attention and care of their 
won.en and children, will ever be favorable to Chinese population. 

I have, &c. &e. 
(Signed) K. McQueen, 
(True Cory 


igned) N. B. Edmonstone, 
Secretary to Government, 





Mr Macqueen takes the liberty of submitting to Mr Sullivan, 
the following reflections on the subject of his mission to the East: 

Ist. The Chinese being naturally a cautious and jealous people, 
the prospect about to be held forth to them should be highly 
encouraging, and at the same time specified in explicit and ul- 
vocal terms. They should be told for instance that Trinidad is a 
large fertile island, ceded to Great Britain at the late Peace, 
but hitherto little cultivated, that it is the wish of the British 
Government to have it inhabited not by slaves but by a free 
people, that the Chinese are preferable to all others as 
natives of a warm climate and still more as being an industrious, 
sober, orderly people and that they may assure themselves of 
receiving every encouragement and protection under the mi 
inflagnen of the English laws. rs 

2nd. The first migration to Trinidad ought not to be very numer 

ous, certainly not more than can be accommodated immediately on 
their arrival with such comforts as will remove their apprehension 
and secure their confidence, for on the reports sent back by the 
first adventurers to their friends in the Eust, the subsequent success 
of the undertaking will very much 3 letters will pasa 
between them as the grestest purt can read aud write 


6 Vol.é 
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<p ag coos a chdaion Mec aket ont cae 
eati ially solid ani > 28 or pork ; ani 
Ti Soe E their greatest luxury and a liberal supply of thet 
article is more likely than any thing else to reconcile them to 
Ot ten ae ok nd le, fond of 
> are sober, patient, industrious people, i- 
culture aad’ generally very skilful in it. Yee at the pit aS I 
should think it adviseable to allot for them such lands as they 
could manage without extraordinary efforts and which might yield 
them sure and sonoureeee returns the first season. The healthi- 
ness of the situation, should also be considered, since disease and 
death encountering orp soon after Sager’ ee ee not fail of 
damping their hopes prospects. 8 with due 
ment in the beginning, they are perhaps the finest people os ¥6 
the sun to answer the object now hs 
5th. As the first consideration with these settlers will naturally 
be, to raise a plentiful supply of food, it will be wise to afford 
them every help in that pursuit, such as implements of husbandry, 
grain to sow, Pie and stock to rear on. Their own industry 
perseverance and ingenuity, joined totheir ardentlove of wealth, 
soon enable them to extend their views to objects of commeree. 
6th. As Prince of Wales Island is considered as the most 
proper place of rendezvous, Mr Macqueen is of opinion that he 
ought to repair thither first, in order to make the necessary 
arrangements. He is the more inclined to this as he is already 
dic Capiin' Gates Gor, & Chonan of eet selorten tings 
n China a A 
probity’ ead independent fortune and Se eeket aie 
interests of Government. With this man Mr Macqueen would 
wish to confer freely and confidentially and derive from him that 
poses which his aimee and extensive communications 
among his countrymen enable him so give. 
_ 7th. Mr Macqueen thinks Ss shphabaly, eestinary to hae ae 


interpreter who can the Portuguese ee 
for is bassslf cndacatbeten ovod inal ef ter ene 
it is in that country, he knows scarce any thing of 


tongue. 
ned a Pa sere a eae aa Bip) TE 
is business, Mr ueen submits himself wholly to the 
Pape. ar fy nisters and the Court of Directors: 
t it is impossible to form any jud t of the thing, as 
he be obliged pve te Sy te 
ts ma, i to em @ vari 

i wish oon alta Lime amor a 
Sebel durine Seems carefuig ie ea Uncen eal 

ve wi m 

ied renousasennations fieus this ocentty to. the Glawerson amd 
other superintendents of the different settlements he may be obliged 
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to visit, as these would not only defend him from the probable 
effects of jealousy, but also secure to him such aid and co-operation 
as he may occasionally require, besides the respectability 
would necessarily attach to the person that may be honored wi 


the mission. 
[A true Copy] 
(Signed) N. B. Edmonstone, 
ry to Government, 


= a Noble Welles! 
ost No uis Wellesle 
Jon Vactions a har tes 


Governor ) 

My Lord, 

As during the short period of my stay in Calcutta 
your Excellency’s more important avocations may deprive me of 
the honor of personally addressing your Excellency on the re 
permit me to take this mode of stating the observations that have 
occurred after an attentive perusal of the respecting the 
establishment of a colony of Chinese in the British West 
Islands, which your Excellency did me the honor yesterday to 
communicate. 

trials have proved that the Chinese with 
reluctance emigrate to situations they are unacquainted with, as 
this has been experienced in settlements comparatively near their 
own country and with which from the neighbouring establishment 
of their countrymen, they may be supposed to have had some 
knowledge, it is to be inferred that it would exist in a 
degree in forming any settlement so remote, and of which they are 
so entirely uninformed, as the Island of Trinidad. 

The greatest difficulty in forming the desired establishment, will 
in my opinion arise from the strong attachment the greater part 
of the Chi entertain for their native country and relatives, 
which exists in so great a degree that I believe few quit China 
without the intention Berm, alan tr the advantage they 
look forward to will afford them the means, and in many instances 
it is not found that long absence has got the better of this predi- 
lection, though at Batavia and other places some remain from 
— pen) eel vioey a eee ee Se ee 

e. 
ith respect to the first difficulty, as it has invariably been 
overcome in re where the Gilesiet lide hava wand 
to be supposed although a greater length of time will be 
required, that it will be ultimately conquered, even at the distance 
of the West India Islands. 

The second obstacle must exist until a direct communication 
between China and the West Indies shall be opened, as 
in the paper enclosed in Mr Macqueen’s instructions. 8 such 
a desirable event take place, although the difficulty of retura 
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would still be it would not appear so impossible as at present. 

Notwithstanding’ these impediments, the lone'of pois is so strong- 

ly impressed on the mind of every Chinese, that I have little 
oubt the liberal offers made them by government will induce 
many, perhaps from 50 to 100, to embark and from the attention 
to their comforts during the voyage, and on their first arrival, 
which Mr Macqueen seems so well aware is essentially necessary, 
the report they will send to their own country I should hope 
would induce greater numbers to follow, and that this valuable 
race of people may in the course of some years be established in 
the British West India islands. 

From the Chinese evidently experiencing much less difficulty 
in embarking on board foreign vessels at present than they did 
some years since, I am induced to believe the Chinese Govern- 
ment does not wish riger’ to enforce the regulations 57 ane to 
exist for the prevention of emigration. Those desirous o i 
in distant countries, are not however of a description to be m 
noticed by the higher officers of government, and their poverty 
affording no prospect of gratifying the rapacity of the inferior 
classes, are per Sipe principal reasons of their passing unheeded. 

As it is possible any extensive encouragement to emigration by 
the Hon’ble Company might give offence to the Chinese Govern- 
ment, it may be considered advisable that the members of the 
Select Committee at Canton should not interfere in their public 
capacity. The assurance of the chief Supra-cargo, in the event 
of distrust arising, that the terms of their agreement will be strict! 
adhered to, and that they will be under the protection of the British 
Government, will I imagine answer every purpose required, and 
may be accomplished without danger of exciting the jealousy of 
the Chinese Government. 

The success of the project will much depend upon ing an 
active intelligent Chinese, to act in the capacity of what is termed 
at Prince of Wales Island and other places where the Chinese 
are established, Captain of the Chinese. The extent of his autho- 
rity I am unacquainted with, but believe it consists in settling 
trifling disputes, and making other little arrangements among 
themselves. A person of this description as well as the other 
settlers I should conceive would be more readily procured in 
China, than at Prince of Wales Island, as it is to be considered 
that those who emigrate, are with a few exceptions, perhaps the 
lowest — — ani prema ap mm those among them 
possessed of ability and industry, such encouragement that 
they will not be induced to quit their situations. The refuse there- 
fore of such a description of people could not be a very valuable 
addition to any settlement. 

With all due deference to the superior information your Ex- 
cellency may be furnished with, I should propose that Mr Mac- 
queen proceed to Canton, touching at Prince of Wales Island, 
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and should he find that I am mistaken in supposing that he could 
not there procure useful men, he may engage such as are willing 
to embark and complete his numbers either at Canton or Macao. 
If he is able to prevail upon the most respectable among the 
Chinese resident on that island to recommend the pro settle- 
ment to their friends in China, it would perhaps facilitate his 
procuring persons suited for the service required. 

It is unnecessary for me to make any observations on the line 
of conduct to be observed by Mr Macqueen on his arrival in 
China, as from the present Chief of the Hon’ble Company’s factory 
your Excellency may rely on his receiving every assistance that 
abilities and experience can render, joined to the most zealous 
exertious to promote an object so important to the interest of the 


British nation. 
I have the honor to be, 
&e. &. ke. 
(Signed) J. W. Roberts. 
(True copy) 
[Signed] N. B. Edmonstone. 
Secretary to Government. 

Calcutta, 24th May, 1806. 


Observations on the proposed plan of introducing Chinese settlers 
at Trinidad and our other West India Islands, and of 
opening a direct intercourse of trade between 
the East and West Indies. 


It must be obvious to those who contemplate the convulsions 
How oy taken place in = Mags reels anes with 
t b uences, t project substituti 
Citkss lahoaiers in then of Afvican slaves, if it can be cartied 
effectually into execution, embraces objects both in a political 
and commercial point of view of the utmost importance to the 
British nation. 

2. But as the nature and tendency of this measure will have 


undergone due consideration and discussion by His Majesty's 
Ministers, who are most com to pees the benedict 
consequences likely to result from it, I shall confine my obser- 
vations to the object of promoting and facilitating the execution 
of the desired project. The locality of my situation d the last 
nine years, eal the experience which I have acquired of the views, 
c and propensities of the Chinese emigrants who have 
scattered themselves diffuscly over the Molucca Islands and other 
Eastern settlements which I have visited, will enable me, I trust, 
to submit some su ions worthy of consideration, which I shall 
po heigl as concise and perspicuous a manner as 
possible. 

3. The Chinese Government has been considered ever since 
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Europeans have had any opportunity of observing their polity, 
remarkable for exercising the poneing arbitrary fame and La 

4. There appears therefore strong grounds to question the 
validity of the received opinion that the emigration of the Chinese 
is at variance with the positive orders und intentions of their 
Government. 

5. Ifthe emigration be absolutely contrary to the interest and 
orders of the Chinese Government, we must attribute the unlimited 
violation of this ee Oe want y apaeanaresebyae xakiee. 
controul, or su & systematic corruption governs 
i i of avon yobs officer, from the highest 5 the lowest 

er. 

6. But if emigration be connived at that Government, 
which I am inclined to believe Ss the cone, ore ohall Qo oo tenes 
difficulty in accounting for the number of Chinese who avail 
themselves of the indirect concurrence, as for the motives which 
influence Government to yield the indulgence, both of which may 
be traced to the same cause, namely, excess of population. Ina 
country like China, where there have been, comparatively, but 
few wars, and no pestilential diseases to thin their population, 
its consequent redundancy operates both as a calamity to the 
people, and as an evil to Government and requires to be 
cau 


_7. It might not appear suitable to the dignity nor consistent 
with peabrennn ae pec ot Neeru emo eet i aad 
to emigration, but I must believe cher yearahte acai 

as the paradox shall remain unexplained,—why a Government so 
conspicuous for arbitrary Laws Usages, so severe and vi t 
in its police and so summary in its punishments, should be 
uniformly disobeyed with impunity in so very important a branch 
of the public econoany? 

8. ie Ramp ghia inca, tbr ion from prescribed Laws, 
are fair subject of speculative type dhaysdar cian od 
connected with the project in view) of further enquiry, but 
question of emigration as it is and has long been practised admits 
of no doubt. It is an undisputable that many hundred 
thousands have already emigrated from China and that many 
thousands continue to emigrate annually. I can therefore see no 
material obstacle to be encountered (whilst the Government of 
China continues to be administered as it is at present) in persuad- 
ing large bodies of their male inhabitants to emigrate and establish 
themselves in our West India Islands, if adeq: ate advantages be 
held out to them in the first instance and their confidence in us he 
secured by the fulfilment of our promises. 

9. The difficulty on the score of watchful jealousy on the part 
of = os tere being vig in — measure 
removed in oregoing paragraphs, it may to 
remark upon the line of conduct that ought to ba parsead. by 
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the person to whom — management of this service may be 
committed. Upon this point the success of the undertakin 
Ap wemas rida vt and I therefore trast I shall stand excused, 
venture to submit, with all possible deference, an opinion 
mt ‘thie head, which differs in some respects from the mode of 
g which has been suggested for the guidance of the 
ritish Agent by His Majesty's Ministers, and the Secret 
Committee of the Hon’ble the Court of Directors. I allude 
to the secrecy recommended, and the strong injunctions contained 
in Mr Macqueen’s Instructions to prevent the real objects of his 
hers _being discovered at any of those parts which a Chinese 
may induce him to visit. 

This recommendation may be applicable, in 2 certain 
ini, Tit ecommendaton maybe apple in 
ought not to be made a matter of public eer between the 
two States, because as I have ctaspaae s/n storey sm 
Chinese a connive neces Bassa Lvracsa 
shen aves ms. Tea ag respects and at 
Ssicalasd te aor inmolions mlvcatage) presides te pemsihe 

to ree bie vantage possi! 
if it did not, I must humbly beg leave to offer it as 
my opinion, that a candid avowal of the objects of Government 
ine’ more katy enn the suo of the eeu 
so much ¢ tpsiar ea 


ve 


- 


i 
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be resorted to, the usual system of conniving at emigration will 
most probably be observed by the Chinese government, The 
emigrants may be ship for Prince of Wales Island, as the 
port of rendezvous, where the ulterior arrangements may be 
easily effected. In the second place, that is, at Prince of Wales 
Island, or at any other port not subject to the Chinese government, 
but where an extensive population gives reason to hope for a 
successful attempt to procure emigrant settlers for Trinidad, it 
will be proper to signify in a frank manner, the nature and extent 
of the aim of the British government, and to state that Trinidad 
is a fertile island which has been lately ceded to Great Britain, 
where we wish to encourage Chinese cultivators and artificers to 
settle, in the same manner as is customary in other infant colonies 
under our government, but that, as it is more distant than the 
islands to which they have been in the habit of emigrating, 
indulgences of a more extensive nature will be granted to them as 
an encouragement to their industry and spirit of enterprize. I 
would not recommend even that any degree of i anxiety 
be evinced on the occasion. I consider it indeed of the utmost 
importance that not a shadow of doubt should find its way into 
the minds of such Chinese as actually embark for Trinidad, with 
rn ge to the justice and integrity of our intentions towards them. 

1. The intended extent of the present project, and the rapidity 
with which it may be carried into execution A pede points 
naturally connected with the expence that it is likely to occasion) 
merit particular attention. 

12. If an emigration only for a few families is to take place in 
the first instance, as adverted to in Mr Macqueen’s instructions, 
and on their report to their friends in the East, a second supply of 
cultivators is to depend, and so on, the progressive influx will be 
trifling, and the maturity of the project tedious ; and such means 
must prove very inadequate to the tness of the design, and 
the extent of the benefit calcu upon by His Majesty’s 
Ministers. Grand objects of national importance demand great 
and vigorous measures, and as His Majesty's Ministers and the 
Secret Committee of the Hon'ble the Court of Directors attach 
the highest consideration to the successful issue of the present 
project, as appears by the following observation (where they 
advert to the extent of tonnage to be provided for the settlers):— 
that “the government of India should not only be bya 
“ consideration of the length of the voyage, and of the novelty of 
“ the undertaking, but by a due attention to the importance whi 
“ig attached to the introduction of this industrious and useful 
“ class of exe into al ae MF Trinidad.” cine 74 such 
circumstances I say every effort in my made 
to prevail upon at least 3,000 persons of Fg me dee to 
embark during the first year of the undertaking. The scheme of 
introdacing a smull number at first and trusting to the result of 
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their report, I consider so defective, that I would resort to it only 
after every exertion to accomplish the more extended system, 
either wholly or generally, had failed. Accidental sickness or 
partial misfortunes might completely frustrate the plan: whereas, 
if we can once introduce 3 or 4,000 Chinese, we may consider the 
measure established on the basis likely to ensure ah pceeceese and 
rapid progress, proportioned to the magnitude of the views of 
government. 

13. To commence the prosecution of the scheme upon the 
scale above recommended, will, of course, involve government in 
@ very considerable expense in the outset,—but under all the 
circumstances attending it, 1 feel a well grounded conviction that 
it ought either to be conducted on this grand scale or abandoned 
altogether. Any plan contrived upon a narrow principle would 
prove, if not entirely nugatory, extremely tedious in its operation, 
and although the expense attending it might appear comparatively 
small, it would in reality be extravagant, inasmuch as that the 
whole expense, whatever it may be, would prove a total loss to 
SI After making these bservations on the general 

i iminary o tions on the gen: 
conduct of the ace) for comet bodies of Chinese emi- 
grants, I am next to consider the method and objects that ought 
to be attended to, in conveying them to distant colonies, to suggest 
the mode of treatment best calculated to sccure their attachment, 
and to describe the habits and customs they revere, though 
residing in foreign lands, and which they cannot be weaned from, 
without the risk of essential injury to the undertaking. 

15. The of rendezvous or transhipping, ought to have 
capacity for furnishing such a supply of provisions and necessaries 
as the Chinese have been accustomed to. This kind of supply 
will gratify them, and be less expensive to government, than our 
usual routine of equipment. It may be useful to observe in this 
place, that if Prince of Wales Island, the most central situation 
in the East Indies, be considered the port of rendezvous, no loss 
of time in the of the Indiamen wonld be occasioned by 
their calling at that settlement, in order to land the Chinese, whom 
they may have shipped at China. The ieee passed 
pale | Straits of say with vores . ant in eg 

ea me t th o throu 
Straits of Reade; ca as the eoan Chistes cnx be 
completely executed among their countrymen at Prince of Wales 
Island, this arrangement would have a i iach good effect. 

16. With respect to their » I am of opinion that it 
should be granted to them in the instance, free of expense, 
and that this practice should continue so Have 05 6 shall neneee 
advisable to augment the number of Chinese settlers at Trinidad, 
but whenever government may have reason to believe the intro- 
duction of this useful set of men shall have been sufficiently 
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established to ensure success, they may grant them their passage 
on condition of race repaid by smal! monthly instalments from 
their labour, which I am confident they would gradually accede 
to, and punctually ean 

17. They should have comforta ble accommodations on board 
ship, and as China and the Eastern Islands abound with h 
(the favorite food of the Chinese) a sufficient quantity should 
put on board to admit of their having a fresh meal once or twice 
a week as well in order to prevent the scurvy, as to encourage 
them to embark. They have not those religious prejudices that 
render the natives of India so troublesome on ship. 

18. Care should be taken that they be landed in a healthy 
situation, and that orders be sent to Trinidad to provide some 
temporary habitations for them on their debarkation, so soon as 
it can be ascertained with any degree of accuracy to what extent 
the plan is likely to succeed. 

19. Parcels of land might be distributed to the first Chinese 
settlers with good effect, when any of them obtain the means, 
there should be no more objection to their possessing landed pro- 
perty on the island than to any other free class of planters, and 
to the same extent. They are great speculators in agriculture, 
take aera, a pains with their lands, and cultivate them at 


less expense almost any other description of le. 
20. A piece of ground must be set apart for their place of 
worship, and another for their burial - I need scarcely 


add that the Government must be particularly cautious to prevent 
any interference in their religious ceremonies, to which many 
singularities are attached, but none I am happy to say that 
demand human sacrifices or otherwise revolt against humanity. 
The practice of certain acts of cruelty, which are sometimes 
committed in their own country, especially during warfare, does 


not accompany them to fo ports. 
21. ‘A borpital should also be constructed for their exclusive 


use and the captain or chief ought to be held responsible for the 
care of the sick, poor and infirm, who have no means of gaining 
a livelihood by their industry, for they are individually strangers 
to the feelings of a general humanity and they will pass on totally 

riless of the cries of want or pangs of misery, unless the 
cueing object be one of their own relations, 


this expense, to farm (as is the case at Pinang) the exetustvs 
privilege of selling Pork (which is a favorite part of the food 
of the Chinese as I have already observed) at a certain rate, in 
order to raise a revenue upon their consumption thereof vate 
to the maintenance of the poor and infirm; and this fund to 
Le snort cena rteemns sedis ba yrecr ares poe 
wie caeaet aoe of the Government. 

The habits and dispositions of the Chinese lead to commer- 
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cial and speculative pursuits in a very my px Rg degree, and 
it Magen ofa thet their property in Lands, Houses, &e. is 
mortgaged for loans of money borrowed in aid of their commerce, 
or farming projects. It may be therefore n for Govern- 
ment to provide against the introduction of exorbitant interest, 
which these adventures lead to, and have invariably uced, 
when not restrained by a due controul. It is a very di task 
to sift their deep concerted plans of usury ; but as it entails certain 
calamaties upon themselves and consequent prejudice to the views 
of Government an interferonce is indispensibly necessary. Twelve 
per cent is the legal interest in the country and at all British ports 
where Chinese are at t settled, but the interest that it may 
be expedient to limit Chinese to in the West India Colonies, 
must of course depend upon local circumstances. They inly 
ought to be allowed to borrow at the highest interest that the 
country will possibly admit of, as their indefatigable industry and 
abilities will always render their capital more productive than 
that of any other competitor on the spot. 

24. With respect to the policy and civil and criminal laws which 
may be most congenial to the Chinese settlers, I am of opinion 
that in criminal matters the English penal code is perfectly 
unobjectionable and has this advantage over the Chinese laws, of 
doing “justice in mercy” a divine principle that their corrupt and 

i courts of justice do not admit to have any or 
26. ‘The municipal ews ought ho be regulated by 
munici ws wever to 
to those statates ‘which time has rendered dear to 
ea me visite mate & tac cae one kore 
to ‘nei ami AiG aC NC SEES i 
on the, Brcad anal likerel bok of seclpeceey, thes thels mative wad 
established usage will give them a prescriptive right. 
_ 26. The im question of succession to property in China 
is founded on different principles from those which govern the 
English Laws of succession, and this and many other points of 
Civil Law, which are absolute in their own country, they are 
ly tenacious of preserving in the utmost purity. To 
enter into a detail of the numerous variations distinctions 
between the English and Chinese Laws, would engage me in a 
tedious disquisition and exceed the limits I have prescribed to the 
suggestions which I have the honor of submitting. I shall content 
syemi peeves with. onserving, that Sa Indie decision of His 
ajesty’s Judges is guided in a considerable by the laws of 
the natives between whom the dispute exists, and I should suppose 
every man free from prejudice will concur in the propriety of such 
& concession, so long as it is net repugnant to the principles of 
equity. Although it may be difficult, if not im le to obtain 
such information of the Chinese laws as would lead to satisfactory 
conclusions upon all occasions, still this difficulty ought not prevent 


i 
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our endeavouring to collect the best possible information on the 
subject, and if we are prevented by insurmountable obstacles at 

t from administering justice agreeably to the letter, we 
ought to adhere as closely as we can, to the spirit und forms of 
their laws, with a view to reconcile our new subjects to their new 
situation, and thus conciliate their attachment. 

27. Being accustomed in their own country to a rigid police, 
they will readily submit to regulations established for preserving 
the peace and good order in a British colony. Indeed a severe 

lice will appear indispensibly necessary when we consider that 
it is the only check that can be applied to their habits of debauch- 
ery and that great laxity too o generates the idea that no 
competent control exists. They ought therefore in all their exer- 
tions, to feel the hand of power, and know that a government 
vigilant and active is observing them. Thus they may be made the 
most obedient ond profitable subjects in the world. 

28. Afier having enumerated so many customs and habits 
peculiar to the Chinese, which we have it in our power to allow 
them to follow with propriety, it would not be fair nor consistent 
with the interest I feel in the i pec Pg, 
objection that may be stated to the probable success of it. It is 
to be observed that, among the inhabitants of China, the people 
most inclined to emigrate are the poorest, whether artificers or 
husbandmen, But neither of these however poor, ever quit their 
native country without hope of returning, that the place they 
are going to admits of an intercourse with their relations and 
friends whom they leave behind, to whom they invariably transmit 
either annually or more frequently if opportunities offer, a certain 
proportion of their earnings. 

29. At the Eastern Islands junks from China annually 
arrive in the favorable season, and bring a great number of ple 
to take up their residence in those quarters. ‘These vessels likewssa 
import various kinds of Chinese merchandize. When the mon- 
soon shifts, the junks return, laden principally with gold dust, 
pearls, tin, birds’ nests, beche de mar and pepper, and convey back 
those emigrants who have made their , and the consign- 
ments of others, either in kind or specie to their friends. 1 think 
it therefore a fiend to draw the particular attention of Govern- 
ment to the lute necessity which will exist, from the period 
of our introducing Chinese settlers at Trinidad, for opening and 
continuing and a regular intercourse between that island and 
China, or what will perhaps be more convenient to us, between 
Trinidad and the port of rendezvous, not only with the view of 
le se do augmenting our population in the West India islands, 

ut even that object shall be accomplished, for the purpose 
of affording an indulgence to the settlers which no cotadenation 
will ever induce them to forego. It is almost superfluous for 
me to remark that it is utterly impossible for Chinese junks to be 
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navigated in the boisterous seas of the intervening oceans. There- 
fore if the necessity of maintaining a regular intercourse between 
the two countries be admitted, British vessels are the fittest to be 
employed upon this service, and such an establishment must 
necessarily incur a considerable expense to Government. It may 
however appear to Government in the subsequent remarks (after 
I shall have completed my suggestions on the treatment to be 
observed towards the Chinese settlers,) that by a due attention to 
the commercial objects which such an intercourse will present, the 
objections grounded on expense, are of less importance than upon 
a cursory view of the question they may appear. 

30. In alluding to the fond hope and desire that Chinese 
emigrants invariably cherish of returning to their homes so soon 
as their fortunes are made in foreiga countries,—an inclination 
which it would be unjust, as well as impolitic to put any restraint 
upon it,—may be remorked that as the number of poor ~—— 
proceeding to the West Indies, will always exceed the number of 
rich returning, this predilection will not greatly interfere with the 
increase of population expected, more especially as the Chinese 
always cohabit with the native women of the country they reside 
in, as fresh emi ts will annually arrive, and no female is ever 
admitted bly to the laws of China, which are in this instance 
rigidly enforced ;—the return of a few males can never be found 
sei essential impediment to the grand plan of engendering a 
colony of free and industrious inhabitants. With a view to coun- 
teract in some measure the natural propensity of the Chinese 
emigrants to return to China so soon as they have amassed a 

com cy, without any otensible restraint, it may be good 
policy to admit of their indulging in luxuries (which they 
are passionately fond of) and to assess the indulgence in order 
to keep them poor, and thus protract their return until time 
shall have effaced from their memory those endearments which 
stimulated to a desire of revisiting their home, and substituted 
other local attachments of a more binding nature on their affec- 
tions. But God forbid that such a t derivable from their 
luxuries, should be considered in any other light than as the free 
and uncontrolled result of their own melination. 

31. I would willingly proceed into as full an examination of 
the additional importance that the proposed project is likel 
to derive from its commercial tendency, as of the other points 
discussed. But on this subject I feel myself inadequate to offer 
any statements founded on personal experience, or such authentic 
and accurate information as could be relied on without doubt or 
hesitation. I must therefore beg leave to refer to the superior 
knowledge of those persons who, from long habits of inumac 
with the trade carried on between India, the Phillipine Islands 
and China, and South America, may be enabled to afford Cio- 
vernment much useful elucidation, and shall confine myself to 
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1. Whether or not any evil consequences are likely to result 


to the mother coun from the introduction of a greater pro 
tion of Eastern ize in the West Indies by any direct 
conveyance, than is uate to supplant the S and 


essential Revenues of the State. It is not in my sphere, nor will I 
presume to appreciate all the bearings and relations of a question 
of so much importance to a great commercial nation, but it strikes 
me that no trade of this natare could be opened and conducted 
except by, or under the immediate control of the Honourable the 
East India Company, without ae their chartered rights to a 
great in that quarter of the world where their trade is 
most productive, and therefore I conclude that no such measare 
will be adopted, unless the Honourable Company be a party to it, 
without a just ing had to their rights and interests. 

32. Before conel these speculative observations, I have 

in 


only to add submi to the consideration of the 
everson I respecttully leave to impress his Lord- 


s 
views of government, by removing what appeared to me imagina- 
ry chatutles, rerke 4 explaining, as far as my personal experience 

some essential points relative to the and habits of the 
hinese. I shall feel amply Trecompensed if my present endeay- 
ours pm s0 fortunate as to afford one useful hint to vernment, 
and can further venture to affirm with great truth t if Prince 


— arra ts 
connected with their dispatch to the West ies, I shall always 
be ready and anxious to promote the success of the undertaking 


to the utmost of my abilities, 
i R. T. Farquhar. 
Calcutta, September, 1804. ren = 
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Extract of a Letter from John Lumsden, Esq. Chief Secretary 
to Government at Fort William, to R. T. Farquhar, Esq. 
Lieutenant-Governor of Prince of Wales Island §c. 


Dated 11th Nor. 1804. 


The intentions of His Majesty’s Ministers and the orders of the 
Secret Committee of the Honourable the Court of Directors on 
the subject of the Mission on which Mr R. McQueen has been 
sent ont to India by His Majesty’s Ministers, have been commu- 
nicated to you in confidence, and the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil is in ion of your seutiments with respect to the means 
by which the object in the aA PR of the British govern- 
ment is, in your judgment, most likely to be accomplished. 


2. The determination of the course which it may be proper 
to pursue on this important question will require deliberate consi- 
deration, und in the meantime it is extremely desirable that His 
Excellency in Council should be in possession of the fullest 
information which can be procured with respect to the practicability 
of inducing any considerable number of the natives of China to 
settle on the island of Trinidad. 


3. With this view Mr Macqueen has been directed to proceed 
by the earliest opportunity to Prince of Wales Island for the 
purpose of making, under your direction and control, the necessary 
preliminary arrangements with reference to the ultimate prosecu- 
tion of the plan suggested by His Majesty's Ministers, on the scale 
cont in the notes submitted by you to His Excellency in 

ouncil. 


4. You will accordingly direct your attention to the subject 
immediately ou your return to Prince of Wales Island, and you 
will employ Mr Macqueen as you shall consider to be most 
expedient for the purpose of carrying the intentions of government 
into effect. You will not however adopt any final arrangement 
for the dispatch of any Chinese settlers to the West Lidies, nor 
incur any considerable expense in the prosecution of the d 
until you shall be in possession of the further orders of the 
Governor Genera! in Council on the question, with which you 
will be furnished aficr he shall have received such additional 
information as you may be enabled to communicat< in regard to 
the probable success of the measure in contemplation, in conse- 
quence of your lucal enquiries at the Islands.” 


A true extract 
[Signed] R. T. Farquhar. 
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Extracts and substance of a letter from the Agent to the Go- 
vernor-General with the Malay States, to His Excellency 
the Most Noble Marquis Wellesley K. P. Governor- 
General in Council, dated Prince of Wales Island, 
27th March 1805. 


In obedience to your Excellenoy’s commands, received in Mr 
Secretary Lumsden’s letter of the 11th November 1804, my first 
object on arriving at Prince of Wales Island, was to obtain further 
intelligence from all quarters respecting the project uf introducing 
Chinese Settlers at Trinidad, and I am Ppy in being able to state 
that the information I liave acquired, is ighly fuvorable to the 
views of His Majesty's Ministers. 

2. Without takin up your Lordship’s time with a recapitulation 
of the speculative opinions that I had the honor of submitting to 
your Excellency’s considerution at Calcutta, J shull only leave 
to refer you generally to that document and confine m selfin the 
present suggestions to observing on the practical part of the under- 
taking, arranged under the fol owing heads viz. 

Ist. The practicability of peopling Trinidad with male Chinese. 

2nd. The casiest mode of procuring Chinese, and conveying 
them to Prince of Wales Island as a Port of Rendezvous, 

3rd. The mode o: transporting, victualling, and accommoda- 
ting such Chinese from Prince of Wales Island to Trinidad. 

The preparatory steps necessary to be takon at Trinidad 
for their accommodation and the encouragement proper to be 
given when they arrive there, in order to create, with the greatest 
possible rapidity, a resident population and a productive culti- 
vation. 

5th. The mode in which government may consistently be 
reimbursed all, or part of the expenses incurred in procuring and 
transporting Chinese to Trinidad. 

Gih. General reflections tending to combine the trade which 
the supply of a Chinese colony at Trinidad with necessaries will 


ve rise to, with the general trade to and from the East and West 

ndies and South America, 

3. First—The gebey of the Empires of China proper, Tonquin 
and Cochin-china, ambodia, Siam and Ava, respecting emigration, 
is notorious at ull the Eastern Islands that I have visited. The 
obviously tolerate, or connive at the emigration of their m 
subjects, and allow them to go wherever they please, without 
enquiry, or restraint, but prohibit the emigr..tion of females under 
the most severe restrictions and penalties, 

4. This information is founded on the experience of the 
oldest inhabitants, and corroborated Ly daily observation; for 
male Chinese are extremely numerous at Prince of Wales Island; 
and at all the countries in its Vicinity; but in no part do we find 
females thut nation, It is true there are many Siamese women at 
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Queduh and its environs, but they are the remains or descendants 
of those who fled from their country when overran by the Bur- 
niese about 40 years ago. This striking feature of the policy of 
the Chinese government is farther exemplified by the ease with 
which ships en Chinese sailors at Canton, the facility with 
which Cuptein yr is stated to have procured Colonists for 
Nootka Sound, the indifference manifested by the Chinese govern- 
ment to their countrymen massacred at Batavia, as described by 
Mr Staunton, and by the knowledge we possess that two ships from 
Macao last year conveyed several male Chinese to Bencoolen 
without any interruption. These are facts, which if they be not 
in point of proof quite as convincing as an inspection of the actual 
Archives of the government referred to, are certainly next in 
order to it, and consequently, I presume, may be relied on without 
any further reserve of doulit. 

5. The result of this information presents a facility in pro- 
curing males, and a difficulty in procuring females equally un- 
forescen by His Majesty’s Ministers. 

6 As the providing females from any of the countries above 
specified, or from the great Eastern Archipelago, cannot be 
depended upon, government must rely on the resources of India, 
the West Indies, or America, for a supply of females. 

7. I trust therefore, and indeed take it for granted, from the 
accounts that have been published of ou: West India Colonics, 
that there can be no room to doubt the practicability of procuring 
females in the proportion of one to ten males, and that the same 
number may be obtained annnally. This sapply may be equal 
to the number of men who will become householders, and form 
the hasis of a resident population, which as the Chinese are prohi- 
bited by their own laws from conveying the females of any other 
country into China, will rapidly increase 

8. ‘Secondly. Emigrants have heretofore left China princi- 
pally in junks clearing out from one of that country to 
another, foreign trade being ostensibly prohibited by Edicts. Such 
emigrants pawn their persons to the owners or Captains of the 
junks for a passage and victuals to the amount of 20 Spanish 
dollars or 4 # sterling, which they borrow on arriving at the place 
of their destination from relations or from the culiivators whom 
they engage to work for, and repay by monthly deductions from 
their wages, This kind of negociation is now wn into a 
regular system of trade to the extent of 10 or 12,000 men annual- 
ly, and has at this day half peopled the Islands of the great 
Archipelago. Chinese have ales left their country in European 
vessels as sailors, artificers &c. upon settled wages and in various 
other It is not reasonable to 8 le that all the facilities 
which the junks afford, can be made immediately applicable to 
the success of the scheme, as it will require time to establish the 
routine, and draw the attention of junk owners to so novel an 
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undertaking. But it a to me that the mode.adopted by 
these Chinese will be the best precedent for us to follow, when a 
more regular trade shall have familiarized or rendered the new 
plan more generally known. 

hb. In the meantime the Captains of Europe ships, who have 
long been accustomed to recruit their crews with Chinese sailors, 
ead to convey Chinese passengers in vurious parts without meeting 
with any obstacles, may be directed to engage one hundred for 
each ship on the most economical terms. The providing these 

ple at China should in my opinion, be lett as usual to the 
pradores, without the appearance or affectation of mystery, 
and they may thence conveyed to Prince of Wales Island othe 
port of rendezvous. One month’s provisions should be shipped 
at China A die Company, or a stated allowance made to the 
owners of the ships on account of the victuals and passage of the 
the Chinese. 

10. It is a matter of no consequence whether the Chinere 
are engaged as sailors or settlers in the first instance, for althouzh 
it may not aps be thought altogether so regular to ship 
Chinere as and afterwards transfer them as settlers, never- 
theless as sailors shipped at Canton, daily land at Prince of Wales 
Island, and the Eastern countries, and as they invariably embark 
with the ul'imate view, and eagerly embrace the very first oppor- 
tunity of becoming settlers, no difficulty is to be apprehended in 
effecting the a 

11. In this mode great numbers of common labourers may 
be engaged, but the Chinese who are to take the lead in this plan, 
and to communicate with the British government as responsible 
men should be carefully selected by the Company's Supra-ca 
be conversant with the British character, spe:.k English and have 
liberal allowances. They should be sent as in the 
ships on which their brethren embark, but they should not act in 
the stations they are intended to fill until their arrival at Prince of 
Wales Island. The principal men may be comprised in the 
Captain, and three elders, two writers, and one steward for every 
500 men, with the necessary contingent of cooks and doctors. 

12. The foregoing arrangements is the best that can in my 
judgment be adopted for procuring male emigrants adequate to any 
demand, and if females in the proportion already or greater 
can be obtained annually, the population and cultivation of 
Trinided will soon be completed and serve os a precedent for 


superceding the necessity of employing Coffrey slaves in our other 
est Indie ions. wits. ; 


13. Thirdly.—In considering these points, I shall treat the 
subject as if there existed no bar, grounded on the chartered rights 
of the Hon’ble Company, against entering into gencral terms with 
ship-owners at large, persuaded that whatever commercial advan- 
tages can apply to the individual, will in a much stronger degree 
be found applicable to the Company, whose connections are 
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already established and whose local superiority on various grounds 
is so obvious. With eS then to the transportation, victualling 
and accommodation of Chinese colonists, the ships engaged for 
this purpose should be large enough to convey 500 men each, 
and the commanders and officers should be licensed in India and 
China to loud merchandize for Trinidad, subject to necessary 
regulations, and to the express condition of calling at Prince of 
Wales Island — = ame a wore - water for = 
passage, ther with 12 months extra supply of rice, salt, oi 
ghee eal Five bags of rice for pas man per annum, 
and the usual allowance of otber articles will be sufficient. It is 
desirable that such provisions as may be laid in for the consump- 
tion of the Chinese settlers, should be purchased by of 
their own country, properly superintended. That each ship onght 
to carry 12 months supplies for the consumption of the passengers, 
after their debarkation at Trinidad will appear necessary, if we 
consider that the Chinese will meet no middle class of inbabit- 
ants in onr West India acreage YA they may not 
find provisions fitted for such a class, and if they do, what may 
be procurable will certainly not be suited to their habits. By 

ing provisions and necessaries along with them, they will at 
once enabled to commence as a middle class, and become 
immediately reconciled to their new habitations. 

14th Each ship should likewise carry a small investment of 
coarse China-ware, China paper, writing utensils, hats, shoes, and 
nankeen, and other China articles, which should be provided at 
the expense of government, and sold to the settlers on moderate 
terms, and if articles be required, they should be furnished with 
their implements. 

15th. This equipment may perhaps occasion a disbursement 
not foreseen, but as the Chinese will Lac aay iy for what 
want as issued, either in cash, or by labor, the first advance will 
be the only inconvenience to government, and in order to dimi- 
nish this expense as soon as possible, an ample stock of swine to 
breed from, and a liberal supply of all kinds of seeds and roots 
most used by the Chinese, should be immediately sent to the 
seedy, the hole’ besisom of temeperiation and expplion wight 

y, w iness of transportation and supplies might 

be trusted to the speculation and enterprize of individuals. : 

16th. The rapid success of population, as connected with 
comfort on the passage, and health when in the West Indies, will 
depend, in a great measure, on the attention paid to this part of 
equipment, it should therefore be put under a control in which 
the most perfect confidence may be reposed. 

17. Fourthly—Tents or huts, and store-houses, should be prepared 
for the reception of the ( hinese and their provisions at Trinidad in 
a healthy situation, where they can reside until they find masters 
or employment, and during this period “~ should by victualled 
by government as on aship. Should European cultivators 
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engage any of the Chinese, the agreement ought to be made with 
the knowledge, ond umler sanction of government, aud be form- 
ally registered in an office for that purpose, These instruments 
should specify such sums as the new settlers are bound to repay 
to government by monthly instalments for advances received by 
them, or the whole debt to government may be liquidated by a 
fresh advance from the cultivators, but in either cuse, the agree- 
ments should be registered with the view to preclude the possi- 
bility of injuring the new settlers. 

18. Parcels of land might be distributed with good effect 
to the first Chinese adventures and when any of them obtain the 
means, there should be no more objection to their possessing 
landed property on the island, than to any other frre class of 
planters, and to the same extent. They are great speculutors in 
agriculture, take indefatigable pains with their lands and cultivate 
them at less expense than almost any other description of people. 
One man can labour with the hoe 24 in a year. In general are 
adepts in the manufacture of sugar, arrack, indigo, and silk; the 
culture of tea will be well worthy of experiment, and tea seed can 
be furnished from Prince of Wales Island. 

19. Although Trinidad does not offer such advantages either 
for increasing the numbers or for accommodating emigrants, as 
the countries in the vicinity of China, yet if their customs and 
religion be respected, if aids be afforded them in money and lands, 
60 as to enable them once to acquire a aoe such is their spirit 
of enterprize and industry that they will discover and turn to 
account all the advantayes, whether in point of agriculture or 
trade, which the sitmation possesses, with a promptitade and 
and perseverance that will astonish even Europeans, The Chinese 
who at present reside at Prince of Wales Island, brought no 
property of any description with them. The advances made to 
them by government or individuals, have not in the te 
exceeded £30,000, which sum has been, or may on demand be 
recovered. They began cultivating about the yar 1793, their 
revenue at this 1805, may be estimated at least at £ 100,000 
P20. These i i he propriety of 

. ese circumstances point out the pro of giving to 
the Chinese settlers lands in perpetuity. Ten aides, fis ites 
is a measure of 40 fathoms square, well known amongst Chinese) 
for each man may at first be enough. As they acquire capita 
they will purchase estates, and I make no doubt but it will soon 
be discovered that they manage their lands with an attention and 
dexterity unexempled in tho present cultivation in the West 
Indies, but as they will be in the outset utter strangers in a distant 
land, Government for a time should extend to them a peculiar 
degree of protection and encouragement, in order that the re 
of those who retarn may be favorable to an increase of population. 
—This protection should be particularly direcied to prevent their 
headmen from oppressing them; and in order to compensate for 
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httle hardships which will be impossible to obviate altogether, 
government may refiain from levying the local tax of 3 per cent 
at Trinidad, or indeed any other taxes to which the present inha- 
bitants are liable, until they acquire numbers and capital, when 
they will be found one of the most productive sources of revenue 
in the West Indies. 

21. Fifthly—When the ships import at Prince of Wales Island, 
the head man and one or two of the elders should procecd on board 
as they arrive in the harbour from time to time, take a list of the 
Chinese to be landed, and obtain provisional security from their 
friends, or masters, (if they take employment at Prince of Wales 
Island) for the amount that may be then due to government 
for the advances made on account of their victuals and passage. 
If this measure be not adopted on the score of economy, it will be 

uisite that it should observed for the sake of policy, in 
order that the emigrants may be forthcoming whenever they may 
be required to prosecute the voyage to Trinidud. Should the 
emigrants at a future day decline proceeding to Trinidad, the 
amount of the demand on such emigrants (if any be made by 
government) for the advances on account of viciuals and ge 
thu: far, should be permanently and ratable fixed in order that 
custom may confirm A as transaction. I shall observe by the way 
that I not awure of any olijection to the Chinese emigrants labor- 
ing at Prince of Wales Island, until the equipment for the West 
Indies is prepared, nor cav any detriment arise from an exchange, 
if ry an procure another as his substitute. or victaties 
* expenses of shipping, conveying, i 
emigrants from China to Prince of Wales d, will be about 
25 Spanish dollars each. I estimate the expense from Prince of 
Wales Island to Trinidad, at doubt that sum, so that the whole 
muy umount to 75 Spanish dollurs per man; but if an unlimited 
license to trade from China and India to Trinidad were held out 
to ship-owners, as an equivalent, it would in my judgment relieve 
government from all such expenses, or lower them toa v 
trifling sum. However, to the delicacy and importance of this 
question (#3 one liable to involve the Chartered oi and In- 
terests of the Hon’ble Company) I have already endeavoured to 
diaw your Excellency’s attention, and I have also submitted as 
my opinion that, if individuals found the trade advantageous, the 
Company must find it more so. I therefore conclude that any 
commercial intercourse which may be induced by the introduction 
of Chinese settlers into our West India Islands, will be placed upon 
the same focting, or nearly so, as the existing trade between China 
and Great Britin, and that an arrangement upon terms of reci- 
ae advantage will be made by and between His Majesty's 
finisters and the Honorable Court of Directors, for transporting, 
victualling, and pagers « the Chinese passengers, I have 
already mentioned on the 17th paragraph of this letter, that the 
government may also lovk to be remembursed for the advances 
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that they make by the planters in the West Iudies with whom the 
Chincse may enter into i a or by monthly deduction 
from their wages, a measure which they will, as a matter of course, 
most cheerfully subscribe to. 

23. But these suggestions on the mode of reimbursement, 
however feasible, do not preclude the British government, if they 
think proper, from granting extraordinary indulgences to the 
Chinese emigrants, and affording them their passage for some 
years free of expense. I have considered it to be my duty to 
submit to government the mode of conducting the plen in the 
most economical mauner, more especially as the practise referred 
to by ine, while it will obviate considerable expense, is sanction- 
ed by custom established upwards of two centuries ago, and has 
never been swerved from. 

24. Asa direct intercourse between the East Indies and Trini- 
dad, will involve only the expenses of freight, insurance, and 
interest of capital, the shippers can afford to land at rates 
considerably under what they can do by the circuitous route to 
Europe, and as the shipped by the owners of licensed 
vessels will consist meaty of fine goods, the will be taken 
thankfully us bullast on account of government. ship should 
therefore be obliged to lund such a proportion of supplies 
for the Chinese colony at determinate rates, as government may 
deem expdient. Should the supply be found inadequate in the 
paca? rice, ships from America may be allowed to import this 

in duty free. 
ar As there are no gruff goods to be shipped at China, the 
license to vessels to trade from that port to Trinidad may be accom- 
nied with the condition of the owners receiving emigrants and 
hinese necessaries for the colony, deliverable at certain rater. 
These articles onght to be shipped according to indents made by 
the settlers at Trinidad or their Captains and provided under the 
inspection of the Company's supra-cargoes. 

26. The extent, nature ond items composing the wants of South 
America, must be left to experieace to determine. 

27. The foregoing observations have been principally directed 
te shew the practicability of effecting the object in view. I have 
not considered it necessury to take up your Lordship's time with 
the minutia connected with the management, customs, habits, and 
religion of the Chinese. Any useful hints that may occur to me 
on these, or any other subjects connected with this impurtant 
project, may accompeny the Chinese emigrants to Trinidad for 
the information of the British Agents on the spot, should the 
general plan be honored with the approbation of government. 

In the meantime I shall take measures, in conformity to es | 
instructions, for colle ting Chinese at Prince of Wales Island, wi 
a view to the ultimate prosecution of the plan, under the restric- 
tions contained in Mr Secretary Lumsden’s letter of the 11th 
Noveinber lust. 
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We have lately received the following interesting letter from 
Monseigneur Mich, Bishop of Dansara, one of the Mission- 
aries of the Propaganda, who have been labouring with so much 
earnostness and success in the interior of Cambodia. The little 
map alluded to by Mgr Miche appeared in the number of this 
Journal for May 1851; and, as stated in the accompanying notes, 
“was compiled for the purpose of registering some items of 
geographical information obtained from Constantine Monteiro, a 
Native Christian in the service of the King of Cambodia, who 
was sent to this Settlement in July last, to solicit the aid of the 
wuthorities in ridding the Cambodian coasts of the pirates who 
infested them. The positions of many of the places in the inte- 
rior of Cambodia may probably be incorrect, as they are not 
fixed by scientific observations, but in the total absence of all 
authentic information concerning that country, Mr Monteiro’s con- 
tribution must be considered as a valuable addition to our geogra- 
phical knowledge of the Indio-Chinese Peninsula.” 

os Cambodia, Feby. 3rd 1832. 
ir, 

I received in the course of last year a little map of Cam- 
bodia, recently lithographed at Singapore under your direction, 
after the information of a certain Mr Monteiro, who has the defect 
of speaking with equal nssurance on subjects with which he is, and 
is not acquainted. Although I have not the honor of being 
pe y known to you, permit me to offer you some rectifications 
with the view of promoting geographical science to which you 
are so devoted. 

1, The first Cambodian village which fiures in the northern 
part of the map on the right bank of the Afécon, the great river 
which descends 5 tose Laos, is Somboc;—but in this there are two 
errors, for Somboc is situated on the left bank, and lies to the 
south of Sombor. From Somboc to Sombor, the distance is not 
more than six leagues. Monteiro has never penetrated thus far. 
Between Somboc and Sombor the bed of the river is composed 
of rocks throughout its entire breadth, over which the water is pre- 
cipitated in cataracts (rapids) thus rendering the river impassable 
by vessels during the greater part of the year. I ascended this 
cataract in 1849 and therefore speak from knowledge. 

2. Bontiai, (this is a Cambodian w: rahe Sha but 
the true Cambodian name is Penompeuk, the in Chinese 
call it Namvang) is placed in your map far inland to the west of 
Bati. There is no truth in this. This petra Seber sep 
situated at the poi ence ee yee eee ve 
great lake joins the main stream. i, on the contrary, is to 
south, and lies inland. Is is impossible to find a position more 
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beautiful or more advantageously situated as a place of commerce 
than that which is occupied b the city of Penompeuk. To the 
north it communicates with by the Mécon; and to the 
northwest it has access to all the provinces of Cambodia proper, 
as well as to those which are subject to Siam, by the river 
which traverses the Great Lake. To the south, the two rivers 
before mentioned which unite at Penompeuk, afterwards subdivide 
into two distinct branches, which open out an easy channel for 
commercial operations with the whole of lower Cochin China and 
a Delta of ee a of ation, ( 

There is act a canal from t ien, (desig- 
nated in your map by the name of Casian; hich is further to 
the south) to Mot Kruk, a Cambodian name, which has been 
replaced by that of Chau Doc by the Cochin Chinese:—it is 
now the capital of the province of Angiang. This canal is the 
only peseage by which the river which descends from Penompeuk 
can be reached from Hatien, and consequently the pretended 
tiver, the course of which is indicated to the north of the canal, 
and which disem at Hatien, has no existence. The said 
canal is situated within the Cochin Chinese territories, and as the 
Cambodians are not allowed the right of passage through it, all 
commerce with the exterior is impossible. 

4. In the explanatory notes which accompany the chart of 
Cambodia, the port of Cochien is briefly spoken of, which is 
described as OM sige good anchorage. is might have been 
the case formerly, but now, if a little schooner 25 or 30 tons 


were to set out with these incorrect data cicber ye) ast roar 
to Cochien, she would infallibly be wrecked, as the road is fill 
with sand, which is incessantly brought down by the 

river of Laos, so much so that even the small vessels of the 
Cochin Chinese do not venture there. They have also removed 
the Custom House which was established there, owing to its having 
become useless. 

I will not expatiate here on the respective distances in latitude 
aud me, goss between the different cities laid down in your chart, 
in which as many errors could be pointed out as tlvre are , 
but were I to attempt to correct these errors, I should expose 
myself to commit others ; as in this matter, to be exact, it is neces- 
sary to pe Feevises with the instraments which science places in 
the hands of geographers, for without these, the traveller can only 
Give approximative positions. But Mr Monteiro has not given 
you even approximative positions, of which it will suffice to 
give ou only one example, which I take by chance. In the map 

Places the Royal Residence in the same latitude with Chalong, 
which is situated on the left bank of the great river. There is 
so little truth in this, that one reaches Penompeuk from the Royal 
Residence in 5 hours, while the journey from Chalong to Penom- 
peuk occupies 4 or 5 days, yet the direction of these places with 
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reference to each other is euch that the difference of longitude made 
is not r on proceeding to one than to the other. 
_ Pardon me, Sir, if I have allowed m to correct several 
inexactitudes which are in no way attributable to you. In publish- 
ing this map you have been actuated only by a desire to render 
yourself ul, and believe me this letter has been dictated by a 
motive equally pure. 

SY (ne astonish eras. ae consideration with 
which I have the hunor to be, Sir, 

Your most devoted, 


+ J. C. Miche, Ev. de Dansara. 





Our correspondent can scarcely have perused with attention the 
notes which accompanied the lit ae ae rather sketch, to which 
he alludes, or he would bare pareei vod Shes 5: wed not Pat Be 
as a perfect map of Cambodia, but rather to show how small was 
the amount of authentic information we roe concerning one 
of the most fertile countries of Eastern Asia, and how acceptable 


would be the contributions of travellers who like M ur 
Miche could bring a liberal education to aid their ical 
researches. And we are happy to say that our call, for sach it 


was, has been well responded to, as may be seen from the contri- 
butions which have already appeared in this journal. 

In justice to Constantine Monteiro, we feel bound to state, that 
his information was furnished at our request and given with a 
candour and modesty which were calculated to uce a stron 
impression in his favour, and this impression has been confirm 
7 the reports of gentlemen who have travelled with him in 

bodia, where he holds a high position in the estimation of the 
King, by whom he seems to be employed as a commissioner to 
visit the different provinces to settle di and report their 
condition. His jou from town to town are generally 
formed on elephants, (the rivers being in the possession of the 
Cochin Chinese) a mode of travelling unfavorable for tracing a 
labyrinth of rivers and water courses, so that Monseigneur Miche’s 
corrections which are confined to the Cochin Chinese portion of 
the Peninsula, are probably founded on better data. But on the 
other hand, Mr Helms, ‘who visited the Royal Residence in the 
course of last wer, and. 8. parretive of whees urney serene 
the number of this Journal for July last (Vol. V. ) found 
that its position in the map was correct, and that Mr Monteiro’s 
sources of information were of the best description. 

_ Monseigneur Miche in his letter all 
river Mécon elcome rag a in 1849, 

account is j in a letter w in 
iti tla Fi 


im 
the Annales, aes 5p ‘ 
subjoin a translation of his narrative, which we have no doubt 
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will be received as an acceptable contribution to our knowledge 
of this little known region: 

I set out from Pinta-lu on the 12th February, and arrived on 
the 16th at the mouth of the river Chilang, which has its source 
in the mountains of vg, ieng and which falls into the Mécon 
about 11° 40° North Latitude. My principal object was to ascend 
this river as far as the wild tribes, but to my great disappointment 
I found the bed of the torrent so dry that it was impracticable 
even for boats of the smallest size. The way by the Chilang bei 
thus closed to me, I resolved to follow up the Mécon as at 
found it navigable. Knowing that the further I went towards the 

the easier I would find it to realize my design, I continned 
my route to the province of Conchor, from thence I went to that 
of Créché, then to that of Sambor, where I was obliged to remain 
for some days waiting for the governor of the province, who was 
absent, and whose assistance was indispensable to my farther pro- 
gress. I had arrived at the-pillars of ercules, the navigators of 
the country dared not to venture further, because the river was 
filled with reefs and everywhere presented great dangers. 

I was, however, extremely } arsnser not to stop here, for two 
reasons: in the first place, [ was only two days journey trom the 
province of Samboc, to which M. vasseur penetrated about 
‘1770, and where he built a small chapel. I felt a strong desire 
to question the old people there about this chapel and the results 

expedition of this zealous missionary. In the second 
place, I proposed to visit the first Laos tribes, who bordered 
on the limits of Samboc. Many difficulties however required to 
be overcome. All the = who saw my boat told me it 
would be to turn again, or to embark with five or 
six men in a canoe, in order to continue my journey across 
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On our arrival at the foot of the cataract we found a reinforce- 
ment; the chief functionary of Sambor had gone by land with one 
of his officers, and waited for us there to give us assistance. I 
place this fall very near 12° 40’ of north latitude. The bed of 
the Mécon here en itself considerably and may be about one 

from one bank to the other. Tho waters thus spread over 
such a large surface offer little depth. All is picturesque in this 
place; a number of islets, crowned with green thickets, occupy all 
the breadth of the river for an extent of twenty or thirty minutes. 
It may be called a forest placed in the water. The latter is ont 
visible at intervals, but the noise of the waves, which break with 
violence upon the rocks, reveals it at a distance. These islands, 
intersected by a number of channels, form an inextricable laby- 
rinth to any one who is not accustomed to the place. My people 
eee 4 oa channel. ms had pac aA yay were 
sheet of water, rpeoe, | whiteness, which ro ts i 
waves over a stony and y inclined bed. ‘ay 

The poles with which we were provided were here useless, and 
my people plunged into the water. Four of them hauled at the 
head of the boat, and the other four pushed it from behind. I 
only remained on board, as I would have been of very little use 
in the water; for even my a although clinging te the 
boat and with feet much less than mine, could not keep 
themselves upright o——_7 the s stones with which the bed 
of the river is strewn. When pain forced them to quicken their 
pace, they slipped over the sonia, falling inio the holes, and the 

deprived of their help, was driven back at the will of the 
current. At length, after an hour’s labour and perseverence, we 
the summit of the full. Our course continued all the 
rest of the day through islets, which hindered us from 
more than 30 paces before us. Sometimes we went fi 
sometimes we were ei by barriers of granite which formed 
@ rampart seemingly without any outlet, and obliged us to retrace 
our steps and seek at random for another passage. 

The night surprised us in these solitades. We passed it very 
tranguilly upon a bank of sand, where we were awakened st 
sunrise ‘es the cries of crocodiles which abound in these parts. 
On the morning of the following day we issued from this laby- 
rinth, and the river lay before us in all its breadth, but more 
encumbered with rocks than ever. From a distance, they had 
the appearance of an army of soldiers immersed to the neck in the 
water. We proceeded on our journey leisurely, and reached 
Samboc in the afternoon. Since leaving Sambor we have made 
a distance of about four leagues, in the space of thirty-six hours. 

At Samboc there is a governor of the ! pba but alas! what 
& province. It is com of four or five small villages of only 
about 150 each. This country was formerly the richest 
part of Cambodia, but now it is the most desolate, At the time of 


el le 
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the last war, the Siamese general, after having put the Cochin 
Chinese to flight, seized six thousand Cambojans who inhabited 
this country and transfered them to Bangkok. At present we onl 
find at Samboc persons very recently established there and 
could gain no information regarding the Christian church formerly 
erected in this village. I believe Samboc to be placed in the 
latitude of Cua da-ran of Phu-yen. The kingdom of Cambodia 
terminates here on the east bank of the Mécon. 

During the rainy season, that is to say in S ber and Octo- 
ber, all the difficulties of which I have —<— ve disa . At 
that time each river, each canal, which dische itself into the 
large river, is accessible to all kinds of boats. We can then reach 
the wild tribes either by Chilang or by Chlong. Going further 
up, the rocks disappear under the inundation toa great depth, 
henceforth there is neither rapid nor cat:ract, because the level is 
re-established between the upper and under course of the Mécon. 
Ali the persons whom I consulted affirmed that at this time it was 
easy to go from Nam-vang to Laos in nineteen hours, and to 
proceed under sail all the way without danger from a single reef. 

From the borders of Chilang to Samboc, I found throughout 
small villages, the inhabitants of which belonged to four different 
natious, Malays, Chiampas, Chinese and Cambojans, living mixed 
up together. The Malays and Chiampas are Mahomedans. 

On my return to Thmacré, a little hamlet situated half a league 
to the south of Samboc, I learned that there were some wild 
people ata short distance. I proceeded to the village where they 
reside:!, and which is known under the name of Calop. I found 
Cambojans as well as wild people here. Most of the fatter spoke 
the Cambojan language. Packed in small buts, they offered a 
ss of the greatest wretchedness, having y a rag of 

thing to cover them, 

All the women wore necklaces of glass beads and bracelets of 
brass-wire. I saw one whose arm was entirely covered with one 
of these spirally rolled bracelets; it was like the sleeve of a dress. 
The arm charged with such a weight had become uscless, and 
was supported upon a bambu. Both men and women had the 
hair long, and as it is never combed except with the five fin 
of the hand, it may be easily imagined what elegance this 4 
head of hair adds to their person, already very far from pleasing. 
Further, their ears are pierced and have a tube of bambu 
or a piece of ivory stuck in them, which makes them hang down 
to their shoulders. As to morality, it would be difficult to speak 
correctly upon the point without a more extended acquaintance 
with them. On this head, nevertheless, I may remark that their 
habitual wretchedness, their manner of living and above all the 
absence of all religious principle, onght to make these wild people 
very corrupt. It appeared to me from the conversation I had 
with them that they were not addicted to a single kind of super- 
stition, a thing «difficult of believe. 
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of the Old Strait of Singapore; the southern 
Ping a line in the same direction, touching the most southerly 
part of Tilo’ Sumpat, on the north coast of inten St 
scroes thet island ead all those west of & te OIE 
investigation the Mala 
not begin pipes other Pad favourable for observation, for 


* From the Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society. 
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progress and hides the nature of the , the whole breadth of 
the Peninsula is de broken up, exposing natural 
sections in various directions, which are the obli- 


F 
é 
3 
B 
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I, Sravervne anp Composition oy THE District. 


Sec. 1. General 


The ration of the district ts several features worth 
of remark. The land-portion of it is low, and is com of 
the direction 


peincipal 
of the Peni N. W. by N., 8. E. by 8. Bescon 
host 90° or 96° ts the Wi. cfs, or om . W. by W. to N.W. 
by W. § W.* The mean height of the hills must be under 100 
feet, the greater number falling of that elevation, while only 
cD ll gem woe Pad e from 500 to 750 feett. The 
ranges and branches of hills are always narrow and 
Be which form salt-water creeks at their mouths and 
uvial valleys towards the interior. A subsidence of a few 
feet would sub these depressions and restore the ori 








outline of the "Bis of narrow, K 
peninsulas, alternately ing and i several ranges 
© This however, agrees with whole western least 
of Jaber, the Penkooslor erase’ om ‘the lativate of Pane Lonet © bets | the 
north of Parcelar Hill, running S. E. by B. to its south-western extremity 
jong Buru, a distance of about 160 miles. 
{The following are the of the principal eminences of the in the 
rp in Cn nb TN Col aa 
as by J.T. Thomson, Esq. Fest. 
Leasuden.. . . «+. «+ +s 723] Mount Blizabeth.. . 
Mount Erskine... .. “+ # 883 Cairn Hill. . wee 1132 
Anscrsab’s Hill, or Mount Wallich 1443 Hill... ne 
Mount Parsee or Palmer.. .. 1193 | Mount Emily.. . 1851 
Daxton. . = 682 Caroline. ° 1081 
Raeburn... 452; BokitChermin. .. 9.9. ©1086 
Everton... 34°23 | Hooden Field... 702 
Spottiswoode Park 735 | Saint James.. .. ... oS 
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Archipelago, and is bounded on the east by the western coast of 
Singapore and the chain of islets which stretch from its extremity 
across the Strait to the N. W. point of Batam. The second basin 
lies between the 8. E. coast of Singapore and the N. coast of 
of which it deeply penetrates; the former in the 

alluvial plain — districts of Rochor, Gelang, 
Paya Lebar, and Siglap, with its long branches or inlets, - 
ing between the — to the middle of the island; and the 
B Bays*. Its greatest len from the 
raped of por ah -Srmdigh stven pars soe 
miles}; its least, from Tanjong Si to Tanj ingkwang, 
about 8} miles; its breadth ested tag Sere ry 
is the middle of a prolonged submarine valley which stretches 
northward into the Peninsula, where it forms the estuary of the 
River Johor; on the south it penetrates the Johor Archipelago, 
where it forms the Strait of Rhio es ico, PET from Bintang. 
The fourth or most easterly basin,—about 8 miles long, 20 miles 
broad at its two extremities, and 14 miles in its middle,—ties be- 
tween the south coast of the S. E. promontory of the Peninsula 

and the N. coast of Bintang. 


Sxc. 2. Geological Topography. 

In giving a general sketch of the geology we shall consider the 
district as divided into four zones nearly corresponding with the 
four basins of the Strait. 

lst Zone.—The first, or most westerly basin, has on its southern 
side a deep channel, free from islands, which opens into the second 
basin between Pulo Sambo Kichi and Pulo Sikijang. To the 
south of this channel a dense clump of islands commences, which 
stretches to the 8. E., and incl Bulan with its conspicuous 

, from which the Dutch hydrographers have named the 
group the Bulan Archipelago. It remains to this day unsurveyed 
and unexplored either by the Dutch or English, and in some 
charts still figures as one island although it must consist of several 
scores.t It is separated by a narrow channel, called Silat Bata 
Haji, from the west coast 0 Batam, which has a general direction 
coinciding with that of this basin. ns ee 
is shallow and contains numerous islands; and the same 
spectrin in the western section — Singapore, ig we 
congeries of narrow nsulas, se mangrove cree 
The prolongation of the soe in the aalend neudig the 8.W. 
promon' is flat uvial towards the W., and hilly to- 
Pards the &. ’ 


* These are than on the and the numerous creeks 
and inlets which fea artery wher giv sem ths Lill- tegen an bet bald down, ne 
of the bays having been yet made. 


e Sys pd inelade valleys which have bean inlets 
the sea the at pt erg oo - 
t I bave examined the northern part, where I found a perfect labyrinth of islets. 
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The whole of this zone consists of stratified sedimentary rocks, 
sandstone appearing to predominate towards the west, and sand- 
stone and conglomerate, intermixed with clay and shale, towards 
the middle. Towards the eastern side, a broad band, of shale 
chiefly chocolate-coloured, occurs; and in the extreme east, where 
it abuts on the syenite of the 2nd zone, this shale is interstratified 
with sandstone and conglomerate. 

The western portion is nearly all covered by the sea or alluvium, 
Shy gens aa 
ng Pulo um igator I. o Sinang ‘ 
Situmbu Kichi and Bésar (Rabbit and Coney 1.), all of whi 

ap to consist of sandstone and shale. 

n the next parallel to the cast we find in Pulo Salu’ strata of 
claystone and chert, highly indurated, crystalline, fissile, bluish, 
greenish, and greyish; soft clay; quartz-veins; quartzo-ferrugi- 
nous walls fherystalline grit of a granitiform aspect and in some 
places with a greenish base;—between Salu’ and P. Sudong, reefs 
of iron-rock*;—in P. Kapal, fine, purplish clay; steatitic clay, 
indurated, white, with seams and walls of iron-rock; fine 
indurated, purple;—in P.Picl Ayém, soap-stone of variable 
purity, indurated, coarsely foliated ; hard steatite; ironerock in 
seams and veins; the steatite at some places RTS iron- 

and locally iron-masked and ualar;—in P. B 
coarse conglomerate, some of the pebbles of which are 
steatite, either pure or imbedding small quartz-grains; finer beds 
with much steatitic Dh geen of a light greenish colour, 
; broad beds o fine-grained sandy 
marl. 


Returning to the north, we have in P. Marambong clay with 
pate and iron-rock remarkably developed;—in the west 
ivision of Singapore at Tanjong Gul, clay, fine (as at Maram- 
bong), with quartzo-ferruginous ; ; 
Tanjong Kling, clays traversed by ferruginous and jaspideous 
; much laterite-gravel;—at P. Dammar laterite soil, gravel, 
and fragments; the coast of Singapore —* is lateritic; on the 
west bank of the mouth of the Jurong and sandy marl; 
iron-rock swelling up through it in mammillary and oidal 
Le re fer taparte ened ge 

com ts cemented together. 
Following this of strata to the S, E., we observe in the 
Sikra clays chiefly, with ferruginous walls ; in Sikra Laut 
numerous ighly indurated, ramifying, mammilated, iron-walls ; 
radiating concentric lamine of colour; thin beds of bluish- 
black and greenish clays. These rocks are continued across to 
wie et yn i ay fa 

* : 

afterwards show, is the t A 

efterwan = the commen Tock of each particalar tus disguised by a great- 
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the Sgn In A Busong we -_ pore ie and 
cla: i irregular erruginous walls; reticulations quartz- 
saat much disturbance of stratification; in P. Bukum, clay 
with indurated walls; light chocolate-coloured clay ; of 
eae P. Poe = —— iron-rock ; hard Tater 
. , clay, white with a faint green tinge; a conglo- 
seeihbeden numerous iron-walls; concentric and i 
lamine of colour highly developed ;—in P. Sabaru con * 
Sen ars numerous iron-dykes and lamine of colour as in 
The next parallel is composed chiefly of sandstone and conglo- 
merate, but with intervening beds of clay, mostly chocolate and 
purplish. At particular places much iron-rock occurs, and ferru- 
inous lamination is frequent, ees on the great scale of 
tiger oy The principal exhibition of this band is in the 
high range of hills on the S. W. coast of Singapore, stretchin 
from Sungéi Pandan to Batu Blyér (where the highest sea-cli 
in the district occur), and continued in the i of Blakang 
Mati. Proceeding along the same line of elevation to the 8. E., 
we find it again in P. Sikakur, the two Sikij and Subar. It 
reappears on the other side of the Strait, and on the same line, in 
the iwo Sambos (where we find sandstone, grit, and conglomerate, 
for the most part highly indurated and semi ; clay, 
chocolate, ae purp violet, greenish, and yellow; and iron- 
rock), P. Miriam and the eastern portion of the N. W. point of 
To the east of this line the chocolate and violet clays, which 
have hitherto either shown themselves as isolated or in 
narrow bands amongst the other strata, became continuous, 
occupying a breadth of about one mile and “ernie © ight across 
Singapore in the direction of N. W. by W. This includes 
P. Brani and the eastern portion of Blakang Mati, in both of 
asd = verte poring perp’) sa 
tints of violet, , lilac, green—and in w sandstone-layers 
are intercalated, “Tt is psd se 
but is found again on the east side of Sambo Kichi and on the 


2nd zone—The second zone consists almost wholly of soft 
amorphous clay and sandstone with merate; the latter, 


however, containing a good deal of clay either mixed with it or 
in separate beds, The clay in Singapore forms a compact tract 
of about sixty square miles, occupying the main body of the 


© It is almost a square coinciding with the Peninsular axis; that 
is, two of Its sides run N. the northern of the two gi its direction 
to the Old Strait from T. to 8. and the other two sides runsing 
N. E. by N. (the northern of the two direction to the Old Strait from 
5. Sinoko to the creek of 8, Hi the southern giving its direction to 
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narrow margin of sandstone, and then stretches across the 
pri agp on nap gee Oe Be wen 
Se becoiery Fe es ev erustey § nearly parallel to 

chocolate clay band, for about eight miles, when it is deflected to- 
wards the N. in the direction of S. Kranji, in the vicinity of which 
it meets the Old Strait. In Bukit Timah, solid greenish grani 
and syemte, passing in some into compact laminated % 
are seen. On some of the hills of the clay-tract, i 


guished sedimentary clays. 
whole of this tract, therefore, is decomposed plutonic rock. The 
nya anaes Sleaie, and gertenian in the bottoms of valleys, where 
it is covered by vegetable mud and has undergone a natural 
bleaching, is a pure white kaolin, but it generally imbeds quartz- 
ules (in rare cases abundantly), and a few feet below the sur- 
is mottled with red in various degrees, in isolated or connect- 
ed ramifying blotches or in parallel curvilinear streaks. Fresh 
sections exhibit various tints of red, lilac, purple, yellow, &c. 
Pure white streaks and zones also occur frequently, exhibiting a 
kind of irregular, broken reticulation. It is sometimes al 
of a dark red hue. When this is the cases, masses of a 
composed iron-rock are generally found in it; and in most loca- 


i gn aggre ragerrar lye gage anak omg 
radiating points in or form) systems 
concen ; i gah RA egal 2 a over 
surface in amorp small pebbles, or 
at depths ing from a few inches to a few 
feet, in layers of similar pebbles. With these pebbles others of 
jaspi us rock are frequently intermixed, and 
eee eomgy. of: the, lattes one Srsed 5s hs Cen eee a 
in the half-decomposed crumbling ite whi a few localities 
is ex at teen of a visicular 
us rock are frequent in the decomposed mass. These are 
Sometimes considerably ferruginous. Fragments of semi-decom- 
in different 


u soil, or that which has been completely subjected to atmos- 
action, is a clay vhs Gey Wee ee 
to a dry friable appearance, in colour generally yellowish brown, 


* The variable proportions of iron and quartz, however, affect this character. 
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but with lighter and darker hues in particular localities. In — 
hills it it highly ferruginous and of a deep red colour. This, wi 
the smaller proportion of quartz, distinguishes it from the grani- 
tic clays of Pinang higher up on the west coast. 

The easily accessible localities where inous blocks are 
most exposed are the hills along the between the 
car and sedimen tracts near = Town, such as 

ount i ti, the hills connecting it with 
Mount Zion, es hill formin S ays e S. W. peint oly 
granitic tract, western of Dr "sn 
tion, Cairn Hill, the coast of the mainland from Tanjong loh 
to Pulo Nanas (at Tanjong Passier Mera and near 8. Tukong, &c. 

The sandstone and shale surround the plutonic tract on the W. 
and S., being found oceapying the space to the N. W. of it up to 
the Old Strait, rising in-the hills near Singapore Town to the 8. 
E. of it, and, lastly, forming, with a great predominance of sand- 
stone, grit, and conglomerate, all the eastern ion of the island, 
with the exception of the hills at Chaiigéi. At several places 
there is much ferruginous rock, as in the hills running south from 
the Mosque in the town to Tanjong Malang, and continued in the 
reefs off that point. On the opposite site of the flat of the Singa- 
pore River, and where the very same line, prolonged to the north, 
crosses the two bifurcations of the Tanglin Range, we find a con- 
siderable development of laterite-rock in vernment Hill, 
Mount oe and Mount Seligi, where the clay is intercalated 
amongst the sandstone, which latter is highly indurated. 

On the Batam side of the Strait the sandstone is found from 
Sungei Ledi in Batam Bay to Bulan Bay, and at some 
contains iron-rock. The east side of Bulan Bay and the whole 
N.E. promontory of Batam with Pulo Nongsa is ite, which 
differs from that of Singapore in colour and in being larger- 


3rd zone.—On the east coast of Batam, in contact with the 
ite, are found iron-rock and clay, and in the granite, iron- 
kes pean, ety of shells. The third zone includes the 
island “ Lies bin, ees of various forms of granite and 
syenite (often approaching to sometimes passing into green- 
stone) and remarkable for its tabular and olsentsiealty laminar 
structure and its extraordinary ves, resulting from the action 
of decomposition on its rocks;—the eastern promontory of S 
pore has a similar composition; Pulo Nanas or Kirimkin, and 
mainland opposite are composed of green-stone-porphyry; the 
hills on the mainland at Tanjong ae per of decom pluto- 
nic rock, similar to the prevailing Singapore clay, and, like it, 
containing ferruginous and jaspideous fragments; the small islets 
of P. Sijahat and P. Hantu II, consisting of foliated clay-stone 
and chert, varying from subcrystalline to highly crystalline, 
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generally very hornblendic, and traversed in P. Syahat by a dyke 
of greenstone-porphyry; Pulo Tikong Bésar and Pulo Tikong 
Kichi are chiefly sandstone, highly indurated, and with iron-rock ; 
in the sea off the S. W. point of Tikong Bésar rocks of granite 
occur, called Batu Kapala Tua*; Marbukit (Johor Fill) is com- 
ree of clays and conglomerates, indurated, passing into crystal- 
ine chert, &c., and of quartz and iron-rock ;—the coast of Bintang, 
from Tanjong Kalumpong to Tanjong Subong, is probably itic. 

4th zone.—In the fourth zone we find on the cast bank of the 
Johor River, at Johor Lamat, granite; to the south of it, grit 
and conglomerate, from Tanjong Sla to Tuna Rantu (in the 
conglomerate of which fragments, partially decomposed, of chlo- 
ritic granite, some very little rounded, are found), and ly 
as far phar sec Boe; in Ganong Bau and pdeignked hills behind 
it on the S. Karang, green-stone, varyi compact o gra- 
nular, the latter cormaniag the has qrined granites of Pulo 
Ubin; along the south coast of the S. E. promon' of the 
Peninsula at Tanjong Tiram yry; at T. Telum- 
pong, granite; at Tanjong and Palo Rumania, s farther to 
the E. passing into subcrystalline rocks; at T. Penyusoh (Point 
Romania), Peak rock, South Island, and Pedro Branco (not 
included in the map) syenite; North Rock, shale; along the 
east coast, facing the China Sea, at Tanjong Pusgai and Tanjong 
Kinawar, talcose sandstone and shale, sometimes arms 2a F 
with abundance of iron-rock in large rounded shining blocks, and 
quartz};—at Tanjong Lompatan, taloose shale, quartz, and iron- 
rock;—along the north coast of Bintang, from anjong Subone 
to the N. E. Point, syeniteS; at the Point, talcose clay and shale 
with iron-rock,|| and quartz (similar to T. Kinawar. 


Sec. 3. Charactsr and Extent of each hind of rock. 


1. The Sedimentary Rocks.—Viewing the district as a whole, 
we observe that amongst the sedimentary rocks the shales greatly 
predominate, the chocolate and purplish being the most common. 


* J. T. Thomson, Esq. 

+ This Bagis town is farther north than the map extends. 

$ See eg of the Geology of the East Coast of Johore.” Journ. Ind. 
Am. we . p. 625 


J. T. Thomson, Esq. 

hie Thomson eat * Laterite in a fused state appears to have ran into 
over this stratum in several 80 as to crack it.” 

The laya-like appearance of Bydroes parecite of toon bee sant ts nemerost 

her ve. 1 was 


other localities is baarswaen 28 decepti misled by it for a considerable 
» and the views brave commuusionted te Se Aciatic Sealey wetpece- 
the geology of this region were more or Jess coloured by this . The 

ejected -fluid-aspect and blackish colours are entirely — to the i 

and conereting process of the irou. Is aaa 2g pa Maver > which 

pazaied DM. Virict d'Aoust (Expédition Scientifique de + PP. Of, 55), capable 

of @ similar explanation ? 

© Specimens from J, T Thomson, Eq. 
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The soft shales and clays are of far ter extent than the indu- 
rated, and are either quite soft, yielding to the bund, or have 
various degrees of consistency, up to so much hardness and teygh- 
ness as to require the hammer to break them. They are in t 
measure a mixture of clay and fine siliceous granules, to which 
the term marl may be applied, but as descriptive of their consis- 
tency only, for none of are calcareous. Those in which 
clay is in excess, so us to be completely plastic, are not frequent. 
The steatite, when it occurs, is gencrally in large proportion, but 
of limited extent. I have only observed completely indurated 
argillaceous and argillosiliceous rocks of a cherty and ‘yank 
nature, and considerable in extent, at Pulo Salu, P. Kapal, P. Piel 
Ayem, Tanjong Putri (western), Pulo Sijabat, Pulo Hantu III, 
and Tanjong Pingrang.* 

The sandstones and conglomerates are more often indurated 
than friable. In many cases the former have a subcrystalline 
texture, and the latter a compact silliceous basis, traversed by 
veins of quartz-crysials. The most numerons pebbles in the con- 
glomerates, are of a dull whitish quartz. Greyish quartz-pebbles 
are also common. Black, red, and yellowish pebbles occur 
sparingly, although in some localities more abundantly than in 
others. Felspathie pebbles, sometimes with a crystalline, but 
ng with an earthy fracture, are common, violet tints prevailing. 

e basis of the conglomerates, when not indurated, varies from 
clay, often chloritic or steatitic, to a friable earth or marl, sometimes 
also chloritic, containing an abundance of q ules. The 
highly indurated and subcrystalline sandstones chiefly occur in 
Mount Palmer, Government Hil!, Mount Sophia, and Mount Siligi 
in Singapore, and in the promontory terminating at Tanjong 
Singkwang in Batam. 

2. The Flutonic Rocks.—Taking a similar broad view of the 
platonic portions of the district, the most general character that 
ve ee A is the —— of felspar and the Labia of 

ornblende, and mica being generally in 
tions, and the latter rare. Well-developed pes A of the pce a 
type is found in very few localities on the northern side of the 
Straits. The plutonic tract of Singapore being very deficient in 
quartz and mica, it is that most of the red clay hills 
which occur in it are posed greenstones and highly horn- 
blendic syenites. Even Pulo Ubin, although it presents several 
aaety granitic bosses, tends, on the whole, more to the felspa- 
tho-hornblendic character, which exclusively prevails to the 
Puls Sahat, Guoceg Bes, and the cjacsot bil ‘Ths only 

ule Sijahat, Gunong - jacent hi onl 
considerable display Of prover granitic ts that on thaisouthara ste 

* Pp. Pi N.W. of P. beyond the limits of t t 
of Krimun uckngempinuGbdes daa 
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= the Strait, in the north east section of Batam and tho north of 
intang.* 

With respect to the granulation and composition of the plutonic 
rocks, every variety may be foun, from the most compart horn- 
blende and felspar, through granular greenstones, minutely grained 
greystone, syenite, and curite, to lurge-grained granite. In Pulo 
Ubin we find the following yradations (the hornblende being in 
general either in nests of small granules mixed with felspar, 
disseminated in minute particles, or in long thin streaks): light 
reddish granite, with quartz predominating; granite of a bluish 
grey tinge; syenite with felspar in excess; syenitic greenstone; 
greystone; grey felspar, transparent quartz with some black mica 
interspersed, and nuclei with the mica in excess; a quartzo-felspa- 
thic basis (pegmatite) with minute particles of mica and hornblende 
disseminated, in some places sparingly, in others abundantly, so 
as, on partial decomposition, to give the rock the appearance of 
finely-ground pepper; spherical nuclei of mica with a little % 
surrounded by concentric laminw; greenish grey saccharoid fels- 
par, with ayes of quartz and nests of mica sparingly dissemi- 
nated; whitish felspar, black mica, and hornblende; well-crystal- 
lized felspar, with dark green hornblende disseminated in granules, 
cloudy spots, and fibres; blackis tone or hornblende rock; 
felspar and welly 


hh 
hornblende confusedl aguremated opake white 
felspar, tinged green, and blackish da hornblende ores large 
and aistinct granules; very finely graincd blackish ‘one 
arrose to basalt; basalt; opake bluish grey and white suc- 
varoid felspathic and quartzo-felsputic bases, inclosing erystals 
and grains of hornblende and translucent crystals of felspar (closely 
resembling one variety of Vesuvian lava), in some places becom- 
ing compact, the hornblende granules sometimes so minute as to 
appear like fine black dust sprinkled on snow; in the group of 
rocks close to Ubin called S'kodlo (from the sup resemblance 
of one of the most conspicuous to a frog), there is found a regular 
large granitic crystallization, the hornblende being in well-defined 
crystals of various sizes and mostly fibrous. 

3. The Ferruginous Rocks.—The iron-rock and quartz which 
are found so generally, and in particular localities so strongly 
developed, occur occasionally in broad irregular patches and 
bands, but usually in walls, veins, and seams. Where they are 
most abundant the principal walls follow the direction of the strata, 
but are most frequently sinuous, aud counected by branches with 
those adjacent. beds themselves, iu such cases, are generally 
bent in a similar direction. The sides of the beds, where not 
obliterated by these walls, are often indurated and acquire a shin- 
ing mamuillated surface. Sandstones are often divided iuto litle 


* Ihave not personally examined Bintang, 
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cubical and rhomboidal compartments, being pervaded by a com- 

ete reticulation of a thin black ferruginous crust or wall, which, 
rom the washing-out of the sandstone by the action of the waves, 
projects, like the sepiments of a honey-comb, from the surface. 

in clays and shales (und sometimes in fine-grained sandstones) 
red-coloured lamin are frequently seen in connection with the 
ferruginous walls and veins, and arranged either in lines radiating 
from points or in concentric curvilinear figures. ‘The most remark- 
able examples of this laminar coloration occur in the islands of 
Jong, Sabaru, and Bukum. Another kind of lamination is often 
seen in ferruginous walls. In this the original lamin of the rock 
are » but converted into iron-ore. Sometimes they are 
sw into a globular form. This seems to be the origin of 
most of the mammillated and botryoidal forms. 

The associated iron and quartz are found developed on the 
largest scale at Marambong and Tanjong Kinawar; and more or 
less quartz is found in almost every highly-ferruginous wall 

The localities where the iron predominates over the quartz are 
very numerous. Amongst the more striking instances may be 
mentioned, in sandstones, T. Sirimbun, Mount Palmer, the coast 
of P. Tikong Bésar; and in shales and clays, P. Dammar, the 
coast of Singapore opposite, Tanjong Pénjuru, P. Siking, P. 
sayy vay sie pe = asc Hill, the earth iat 
part of P. Tikong Kichi, j ungai. 

The iron-rock is generally a oe a imaieeide and different 
forms of brown hematite, compact and ochry. In most localities 
the proportion of iron varies much, and is often too small to entitle 
the to be called an ore, but patches and masses of ore occur 
abundantly, and some walls are almost wholly com of it. 
Regularly crystallized ores are not frequent in consi le patches, 
but hematitic crystals occur in the body of pieces of compact ore ; 
and the thin brownish-black and black ore species. ferruginated 
rocks in seams, forming the external walls or crust o' mammillary 
and botryoidal, and lining of tubular and cavernous, masses 
of laterite and iron-masked rocks, is sometimes com of fine 
fibrous crystals. I have found lized ite in 
ferruginous sandstone and shale near the boundary of the plutonic 
and sedimentary tracts to the westward of Bukit Timali, and in 
violet-coloured shale midway between the Chinese Tokong, on the 
Pandan, and Bukit Timah. 

I have already mentioned the mode in which inous rock 
occurs in the plutonic tract. The following is an analysis, made 
in England, of a specimen of the common ore of the dykes occur- 
ing in this tract. 

Peroxide of iron (containing 56 parts of metallic iron 80 
cence, Hime, and MUUe ns ace ssetoennsuccecacne 


MMe cnepeseseveccevasetossevebasdecs sibece 15 
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Sp. gr. 3:12. 
Pyrites occur very rarely. 1 have only observed them in a 
considerable nidus amongst the shale of Pearl's Hill in a mass of 
le in steatite at P. Piel Ayém, and in the granite of Pulo 


4. Alluvium—aAll the valleys are filled up to a greater or less 
height with alluvium, the bulk of which has been deposited from 
salt water, the fresh water deposits being generally superficial, ul- 
though in some places of comaidetshis to h. As this formation, 
in its varieties, is still going on before our eyes, I will here 
mention causes and effects together. It has becn remarked, that, 
when the district attained its present level, the sea must have 
flowed up the numerous long inlets which everywhere 

the land. All the different rock-formations must then have bevn 
accessible to the sea. Let us revert to this period in Singapore, 
where we can easily trace our way back to it. At thut time, in 
crossing from Bata Blyér to Tanjong Tanguloh eight arms of the 
sea had to be each with its shores winding round the 
point and into the concave recesses of the ramifying a which 
separated them, and receiving from the multitude of billocks the 
clay which every shower of rain removed from their surfaces, 
The whole land was so constructed as to allow the greatest a- 
mount of waste to take place wutler ordinary atmospherical erosion. 
Scarcely any flat ground existed. Everywhere acclivities rose 
from the sea only to attain a certain height and be again bent into 
declivities which sunk into the sea on the other sides. The upper 
part of the valleys filled rapidly with clay, mn¢-flats were formed 
there and along the margins of the inlets, on which the. mangrove 
and other salt-water trees flourished, and by their decay gave a 
carbonaceous character to the mud. In the shade of these mari- 
time forests the kapiting and udang kiteh* built up their pyramids 
of mud and helped to elevate and consolidate the floor, while 
their excrements and remains, with those of numerous crabs and 
testaceous mollusks, contributed with the vegetable matter to give 
a new churacter to the clay. In the meantime the same process 
went on in the castern part of the island, bat the sediment there 
was more mixed with sand. The points at the mouths of the in- 
lets along the whole northern coast of the second basin of the 
Straits consisted of sedimentary strata, exposed to the action 
of waves and currents, and those in the east, in particular, formed 
of yielding sandstone, i a a large quantity of alluvial matter, 
while the shales of the hills near the site of Singapore town freely 
gave their loose red soil to the sea. When the mangrove-marshes, 
with their mud-flats in front, aoe peeeety approached the mouths 
0 the narrow inlets, a new ition of things arose. The sani, 


Frnrecagisny Ben The udang hi shaped 
Tesembles, ifit not hdentical wlth, the Thalasine sarpimcide oe? 
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no longer sinking into deep water beyond the influence of the 

werful surface-agitation of the sea, was thrown upon the mud- 
aie and, during the north-east monsoons, the heavy waves from 
the China Sea piled it up in long belts in fronts of the mangroves. 

The clayey sediment of the plutonic tract now accumulated 
more exclusively around the mangroves within these belts. As 
the sands extended, the waves no longer penetrated into the inlets. 
In the higher part of the valleys, and in the recesses of the lower 
parts, the water became brackish, the mangrove anil its associates 
died out, and a new and more exubcrant order of vegetation, in 
which palms and ferns abounded, took their places. A black 
peaty matter now formed rapidly, filling up all the hollows, 
> asso, over the ancient mud-flats, and burying the remains of 

mangrove-forests. The alluvium now peony beyond the 
inlets into the gradually shoaling bay of Singapore, the three pro- 
cesses which we have described proceeded for the future simulta- 
neously. One sand-bank after another was thrown up, and the 
streams from the valleys were deflected into lagoons between 
them, in which a succession of events analogous to that in the old 
inlets took place. In the upper part of cach successive lagoon were 
brackish marshes, in which dense forests grew; and in the lower, 
and along the margins ot the creeks as fur as the water was salt, 
the veneers kept their place, forming with the sand, a barrier 
against the waves. Bank atier bank arose, lagoon after lagoon 
was formed, until the whole of the ancient bay was converted into 
a marsh, covered with forest and containing a succession of dry 
bawks of sand or pérmatangs, the lust of which has formed the 
present layoon of the Gclany, projecting its extremity, like a 
tongue, into the harbour of Singapore at Tanjong Ru (Sandy 
Point), and has given a common estuary to the streams from 
every valley that opens into the Singapore plain. 

This history I narrate with as much confidence as if there had 
been human witnesses and chroniclers of its whole progress, be- 
cause not only has it left its own records of ull its stages, but its 
current events are repetitions of these, and afford the fullest ex- 
planation of each of them.* 

The valleys have now perfectly levcl surfaces, covered with forest 


* “The lower sof the valleys are mostly swampy, consisting of sand, cla 
and black y ised | of Goa latter thoes eee decrease eonoentie matte 
anil exhibiting an extraordinary rankness of vegetation, Looking on one of these 

and dense underwood up 


ra , amd from the | matter, coh yale Teg 
lated remains of their short-lived predecessors—destined soon to fall in their turn, 
and considering the deposits of clay and sand which accompany aud give rise to it, 
it is impossible to doubt that we sce nature repeating the p process by which 
the materials of most of the ancient carboniferous strata were brought t , 
Towards the sea these forest marshes give place to pene swarnjpes.” the 
Lucal and Relative Geology of di , incluting Notices of Sumatra, xe 
(by the Writer) Jour, Seng, Asiatic y, vol. xvi. p. G25, 
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where plantations have not been formed ; and the layers of which 
they are composed are the pure plutonic clay—a dark bluish 
marine clay which is seen ut the heads of the ys on both sides 
of the islund up to the foot of Bukit Timah,—a black, soft, vege- 
tible peat, or rather mud, in some places of great where 
hollows have existed,—and sand. The plain consists of the same 
matter, sand andvegetable mud prevailing towards the surface in all 
the custern part, where alone a cousiderable extent of either is 
found. The inner part of the plain, before it was cleared and 
pirtially drained, formed there a marsh called Paya Lebar 
(broad marsh) with a deep bed of black vegetable mud in which a 
dense forest grew. The outer part, towards the range of sand- 
stone hills forming the eastern margin of the plain, is a sandy flat, 
which, as it extends to the west, divides into long pérmatangs, with 
flats of clay and vegetable matter between them. The upper or 
eastern part of these flats often contains a considerable proportion 
of sand. The more inland banks continue across the inner of 
the plain, marking the first continuous coasts of the bay. Others, 
deflected, in different directions, but generally ing more to 
the west and to the south of west, traverse por ie ; the penulti- 
mate one extending along the Chauggie up to Kampong 
Glam, and the latest forming the present coast terminating at 
Tanjong Ru. Although the force of the north-east monsoon has 
Jaid down the sandy Of she cnmees ON Soe ee oe 
matangs extending to the western side of the plain, defi all 
the eastern streams in the same direction, and ts even bending to 
the west the mouths of the western streams themselves, and driv- 
ing them all up into the extreme S. W. corner, where there will 
probably be ultimately but one outlet for all the waters that fall 
into the harbour, yet ie are records of a time when the western 
side of the plain and the western inlets had their own pérmatangs. 
One of the most distinctly marked runs transversely to these inlets, 
or from 8. be si E., and it ore ere been xshgrse — the 
greater part o plain traversed b pérmatungs froin the east 
wus covered by the sea. The only siciat where the Siglap sandstone- 
ranges are now wasting is at the Red Cliffs, but the hills stretch- 
ing to the west of this for about a mile and a half, and graduall 
retiring from the present line of coast, are ly scarped at all 
their points which project on the saudy plain, and the scarping of 
those forming the S. W. angle of the range was probably cuwval 
with the formation of the pérmatang in question.* 

Shells are found, often very abundautly, in the alluvial clay. 


fi 
we ghee the — ivers amet rp ata Furmations, in my iC eacrary 
Physical sor, Mala our. 
Arch. vol. ii. pp. L1G toe % F 
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Beds of Coral are also occasionally met with. The infrequen 
of deep excavations is probably the reason why, in localities in- 
habi is Meg! ancient times*, ir preg are = seldom 
brought to light. In the inner part ingapore plain a piece 
of ie ae found 6 feat, blow the surface, and a piece of 
wood bored age and having the hole filled with the twisted 
fibres of a piece of ro pues Suet es th Sonn of Se 
40 feet. Mr Thomson bored through 10 feet of blue 

mud and 30 feet of inous earth before this piece of wood 
was brought up. Other 40 feet of hard ferruginous earth and 
clays were pi at this locality (near the Hindu Temple). 

At the Gaol, 55 feet of biae mud, mixed with shells, were 
found resting on red earth mixed with the bark of trees. 

At Teluk Ayer, near the beach, the layers bored ae ¥ were,— 
Soft blue mud with shells..............00. feet. 
Bright red clays alternating with brown and 

yellow cla eee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee 60 ” 
At the foot of Government Hill, near the Convict Lines, there 
were found,— 
W RRS C1A9B vcs csecens poses os peleseweacic 20 feet. 
Red _ clays and laterite resting on a very hard 
white clay...... ese Sov asesetecesosece Os ge 
In digging “ Tocksing’s Well,” 9 feet of alluvial sand were 
found to rest on ferruginous gravel similar to that which occurs 
mogeenty on the hills near Singapore.+ 
have not mentioned Coral as contributing to the alluvium of 

Singapore plain because there is no evidence that it did so ina 
considerable degree. The eastern cliffs wasted too rapidly to 
allow of its growth in frout of them, and nud and sand-banks, both 
unfavourable to the Polyps, were constantly increasing within the 
bay. The fresh water which it received from the interior would 
ulso be hostile to them. I shall at another place notice the locali- 
ties where they Hourish and the office they perform. 

Sec. 4. Structure and Disposition in the Mass of the Rocks. 

1. Sedimen‘ary rocks.—With the exception of the sandstones 
in the eastern part of Singapore and those on the east bank of the 

River Johor below Johor which are nearly horizontal, the 

strata 99 at various angles, generally high, and frequently 

vertical. 


Peninsular band of elevation, aod where tin pits are often dug to a considerable 
depth through the alluvium, there has been found a bed of turf, with wood which 
had been cut, below 20 feet of clay ; a bout, differing from the kinds which have 
— ie ae Sesee Sane Meaamomnerinly 068 Begin OF 08 Seat) wid Gepeenot o they Sek 
in another deep pit. 

¢ Tbave obtained sections and measurements of the strata of many of the islands, 
but J reserve these for uvtices of the islands 
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Their strike over the whole district Ne» spree apd to the di- 
rection of the Malay Peninsula, or N oy It deviates, 
reek oo fara ir ag mgd y W. and N. W. 

by W., and this not merely at places distant from each other, but 
in S limited localities. 

Strata are very rarely found lying in other quarters of the 
compass, and such aberrations never extend far. most strik- 


ing exce e Government Hill in Singa- 

Gore: hace tes Gest ttt Te ue Gacy lle apgan'to dete 
can next hill to the west, Institution Hill. 

Amongst the most continuous lines that I have observed are 
that of Bukum, Jong, and Sabaru, nearly N. W. 4 W. throughout; 
the Batu Blyér sandstone-cliffs along a considerable portion of 
their length ; some of the shale-beds extending from Tiloh Blangah 
and P Brani to Blakang Mati; the most southerly beds of 
Sikukur which are continued in the West Sikijang. * But the 
greater number of the islands and poin “origin “hs where the stratification 
can be observed, present irregularities. Thus, to notice the most 


marked instances, g from north to south, at Marambong 
we not onl “rms more oscillations, such as N.N.W., 
N.W. 3 » but bends an the boong ae 


the bein run’ N. by Es ee pe &e. At B NE, NAN. 
atities occur, as we see N.E., N. peat alin N., 
LW. yy hipaa. Me At Tanjong Lompatan the strike ENE, 
by more common variations are such as those 
of Batu bie Cliffs, N.N.W., N.W by N., N.W.5 Blakang 
Mati, N.N N. W. 4 W., N. W. by ; P. Brani, i, N.N.W., 
N. W. by N. , N.W.; the hls eat ofthe ving of Toh Bia : 
NNW N.N.W., N.W. by N.; Mids x da b we 
N.N.W., N.W. by N.; East Sikijang, Bae aNW. sive 
NW, N W. by a ng a N. W. by W. aN 
by We Mount Wallich; N. W. by W. and N. W. by N. 
in Pearl’s Hill. The most prevalent cade recur in almost 
are seen in Gambo Kichi, ‘Tanjong Piper, Tilch ” Blangeh, 
are seen in i, 0 . 
and pag Sikij we oper i Prlnr, Me ount — 
agar; in 1 ’ Dauigas, Maram > 
Sikra, Blyer, Blakang Mate Palo Tanjong  bsaiang, i 
Sikukur, West pikijang,, Tanjong ong ge 


vernment Hill; N. - in Pinger, ‘Be = ste 
Blangah, P. Brani, and West Sikij W. in Picl Ayém, 
Tanjong Gul, Batu Blyer, oda? ¢ , Paulo Hantu IL 


Panti Chirmin, Pulo Brani, Blakeng Mati, Tanjong M 
the shale beds to the W. of B. Timah and inthe int of 
aoa N.W. | W. in Bukum, J 

ikijang, and Tanjong Pusgai; oN’ W w. y v. ‘a Sabare, 
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Batu Blyer, Hodin’s Hills, T. Blangah, P. Brani, Bla i, 
Tim Mount Wallich, Dickinson’s Hill and Pearl’s Hill ; in 
the shale-beds between Tilo Blanga and the Sepoy Lines. 

The variations in dip, like those of strike, have a general cha- 
racter of uniformity, with considerable occasional deviations. 
Vertical or spproximately vertical strata occur in P. Blakang 
—— Sambo, T. Pinger; P. ee Jong, Bukum, the 
Batu Blyer Hodin’s Hills, the N.W. point of P. Blakang 
Mati, the Tiloh Blangah Hills, Mount Palmer. Oscillations may 
be observed in Marambong: in Busong; in the Batu Blyer 
Range of about 70°, or from 25° W.* to vertical and a 

from vertical to the E; in Tanjong Pinger about 75°, 
or from 20° W. to vertical and a little to the E.; in 
Mati of about 45°, or from 50° W. toa little E. of vertical; in 
West Sikijang of about 90°, or from 45° W. to 45° E.; in East 
Sikijang about 35°, or from 45° to 80° E.; in i 
nating = Tanjong Batu (Singapore) about 85°, or from 50° W. 
to 45° 

A high inclination being very common, a decided tenden 
a dip gine direction is not to be anticipated. 
lities the rocks dip away from vertical on both sides, 
the existence of synclinal axes, which in a few i 
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although beds having an easterly dip are found in P. Mirambong, 
P. Deine Padang, P. Busong, P. J 
Blyer range, P. Hanta, ume | Mati, Sikukar, West and East 
ikij . Pinger, Mount Wallich, Mount Palmer, Kiltiney 
&c., and in some cases the y Ai exclusively to the 

east, yet in most of these localities the beds that dip to the east 
are associated with a greater extent of beds that have a westerly 
- in the eastern part of the district, however, the dip ts gene- 
ly to the » a3 at the Tikongs, Tanjong Pungai, and 
the N. E. point of Bintang; but it is not uniformly so, for at 

j : dete pal day SS Oni ue ete 
esure of rocks on east coast, those of Sidili Point, to 
north of the district, the dip is again easterly rat 

The strata, although w iron-rock and quartz occur often 
much disturbed, and sometimes, in patches, broken up and mixed, 
forming a hard ferruginous breccia, are nowhere completely shat- 


tered, and the fragments confusedly mingled in con- 
siderable portions "of Government Hill, Mount Sophia and 
Mount Siligi, where no beds are distinguishable, hard 


* W. and E. are here used for westerly and casterly. 
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sandstone being scattered through the clay, at some places in 
angular blocks from a few inches to sev feet in diameter, and 
in others as a fine breccia. 

2, The Plutonic rocks.—The prevalence of felspar and horn- 
blende renders these rocks <a when kept ciara 
to the influence of water under ground. Hence while b 
rising above the soil suffer little waste, the mass below is almost 
e here converted into clay to a considerable but unknown 
depth. The only locality in the district where rocks have escaped 
decom position in sufficient number and size to display their struc- 
ture is Pulo Ubin. This has probably been owing to the steepness 
and narrowness of the range of which it consists, and the action 
of the sea aleng both’ tn sides, which hove oomtons eee 

wash awa ™m ions, thus leav more 
resi : et Ee esil cok cae our atten the 
influence of decomposition.* 

All the numerous exposed blocks of Palo Ubin have a large 
laminar or zoned structure. The lamine are in different forms, 
flat, spherical and concentric, or variously curved; but the s 
tems of circles and curves seen in horizontal sections are ly 
portions of a connected system, of which the external lamine are 
ect » or so. The ipal rectilinear planes of 
division approximate in their general direction to N. E....S.W., 
or at right angles to the axis of elevation of the region. 

Transverse and ps agreed horizontal planes of division 
exist, so that the tends everywhere to break into spherical, 
cuboidal, and tabular masses. Its decom ition in many places 
varies with the structure; and the uneq: wasting y occa- 
sioned has siren rise to very singular exiereel Sores 9 ie OP ss 
masses. The most common are cuboidal rocks, from a few yards 
to twenty and upwards in diameter; See nee cae ae 
concave vertical grooves, rag by Sod rom a few ine 

ves 


se 
g 


t six feet; the sides of the concavities being often 
in their turn. These ly extend from the 
summit of the a height in some cases of about 


generally much less. On the u surfaces, 
Se dds Shore Ae of hemi. 


2 
Fs 


Es 
sis 


are inclined, a succession 


oa ame iat mpcien heroes asoeopeating wih Gr 
sional p generally supply their place. ; 
The all these phenomena I believe to be 


true ex n 
Ghat srblah Tl cdhuod tonrastie tho gonaliolen of the paper mentioned 
. 


When 
Fabry Ray Ree ssertoeag ty the decomposing portion ie vosked os Se 


ent have, described the rocks of Palo Ubia tn detail in s paper communicated fe 
van Kunsten J 
Batavian Gencetachap en Wetenschappen, y and pub- 
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in the ing note. It is as follows: —“The blocks, protruding 
from hills or ranged along the shores of Pulo Ubin, are more 
solid and less decomposable masses and nuclei, of which the forms, 
with the directions of their sides and axes, have, in almost every 
instances, been determined by structural planes, and which remain 
after the surrounding rocks have been disintegrated and washed 
away. With respect to the latter, it is obvious that while the 
island nas, Gece ‘entonding by Soo qroweh of ein viiom in Me bars, 
i slowly retreating, so that what was 
solid land is now a band on its border wash- 
still exhibiting numerous rocky remnants, 
The larger masses still evidently occupy their original positions. 
Frequently their seaward face is curved. Sometimes another 


tion of the rocks on the -_~ the soil is entirely derived from this 
source, with the exception of a very slight cial mixture of 


vegetable matter, which in m laces is absent. In general, 
however, the iscks that'vemnala eredacom ing with exceeding 
slowness. One exception I noticed in the N. W.—S.E., side of a 
block about 20 feet in height. The laminw being inclined in- 
wards, in Sororities by their own weight fall some feet in front 
of the base, w a long mound of earth has consequently 
accumulated. I have now only to revert to the ves. The 
circumstances attending them which any h a at of their 
origin must explain are these: their prevalence; the 
existence, however, of ex rocks devoid of them ; their being 
commonly confined to sides facing the exteriof of the island, 
a ae rrosigdeenbnl pans Dacre 
ir great depth ity; their general cvincidence wi 
divisional lines ; thelr conloraniey, to the Coane of rain ; and their 
antiquity. It is this last circumstance which, presenting at the 
outset a t difficulty, leads, on further consideration, to what I 
consider the true explanation. That meteoric influences have been 
the great ts of erosion I have already suggested. But the 
antiquity A segemcrag pre secant pli es. ae great 
majority of rocks, their v le coatings, the hardness and 
of the eternal edges of the grooves, prove that the rocks 
must have existed under very different conditions from the present 
to enable atmospheric forces to produce results of such magnitude. 
The consid re ao have hitherto ag mbes sate ens 
cluding jon of thi appear to me to indicate w 
dentin: ats The canpanien and structure of the external 
rocks, unveiled by the action of the sea on the beach, show zones 
of soft rock,* rows of globular decomposing masses, and of harder 
* Some rocks may be seen along the beach with chasms 3 or 3 feet wide, the 
sides being quite hard and the bottom a soft decomposed substance. In such @ 
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ferruginous spheroids, &c., susceptible of being detached, and a 
general tendency to perpendicular division. tt therefore, we 
conceive the external layer of the island, when it first became 
exposed to decomposition, to have resembled in character the zone 
that has beem laid open for our inspection along the beach, it is 
easy to prehend how the wasting away of the more decom- 


1 
BE 
é 


last leave exposed masses, including bands 
material already partially softened or disinte- 
ground, and that the action of the atmosphere ond 
rain-torrents would gradually excavate the more yielding portions, 
until the solid remnants exhibited their present shapes.” 


; 


II. Mersorotoaican anp Hyproroaican InrLuences. 


We have necessarily anticipated much belonging to this head. 
The mean annual tem of the district is about 81° 25’ (that 
of the hottest and est months differing about 2° 76’); the 
range from 6° to 7°; the full of rain about 92 inches distributed 
over every month in the year, with a considerable excess from 
October to January. 

All the climatic forees which operate on the land are affected 
:; Casa tig certgy alg rovail in the Indian Ocean and 

hina Sea. During the 8. W. monsoon from April to October, 
the Straits of Singapore being to the leeward of the mountain- 
range of Sumatra, og pe weather is experienced in the district. 
Showers are frequent but seldom long-continued, and the monthly 
mean of the thermometer ranges from 81-21 to 82-31. 

During the N. E. monsoon from November to March, while 
the Straits of Malacca are sheltered by the mountains of the 
Malay Peninsula, the eastern coast of our district is exposed to 
the full force of the monsoon, and the hills on seen See it 
are not sufficiently high to destroy, although they i ly 
modify, its influence in the Strait of Singapore. During the 
per of this monsoon rains fall abundantly, the streams are 

swollen, and sometimes overtlow their valleys, the sun 
more frequently and for longer periods, the tempera- 
is lowered, strong winds often prevail, and the sea is more 
in this monsoon that the erosions and 

land referable, mediately or immediately, to the 


Ee EE 
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umidity of the climate affect the solid inorganic 
f the land chiefly by their favouring the decomposition of 
rocks, the growth of vegetation, and the tion of the 
operations are much less marked than those of the 
but they are incessantly progressing over the whole land, 


of rock di has been 
a zone Time evidently 
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and their effects, when accumulated by time, must be very great. 
The soil is always kept moist, which causes the decomposition of 
the plutonic rocks to descend to a great depth; and rain, the most 
constantly acting and universal ical agent of geology, and 
here gaining a maximum of effect from the configuration of the 
grount, dulln <a ein averogs shout halt tha-nienberaf te in the 
ear. When it is considered that every considerable in 
$i is the parent of innumerable little rills,—each turbid 
with fine clay and propelling quartz-granules, nig Bion, wr 
down the sides of hundreds of hills into the valleys, the great 

of alluvial clay appear less disproportioned to the size of the 
streams. These are very numerous, but, owing to the low level 
of the country, insignificant; the broad and deep salt-water creeks, 
which occur at short intervals along all the coasts* and seem to 
be the estuaries of considerable rivers, seldom extending 

a few winding reaches, at the top of which they dwindle to 
rivulets of fresh water. None of the Singapore streams have 
courses longer than six miles, and it is only after heavy showers 
that they pour down a considerable body of water. conti- 
nental part of the district includes one large river, the Jobir, the 
course of which, in a direct line from its source in Gunong Blamut 
to Tanjong Tikong, is about miles ; but it may be said to fall 
into the sea to the north of the district, because the long and broad 
estuary as far up as Tanjong Gidong is an arm of the sea. It 
has caused the ation of a | uvial tract 

the west side of the estuary. other rivers of the 

pes dens one exception, into the Old oyinga tycretnli esd x 
Sakodai, Tambrau, Libam, and Santi, hage all elevated the beds 
of their valleys to some distance from the Strait to a level between 
low and high water-mark, and covered them with marine forests. 
Thus in every valley of the district some of the alluvial processes 
before-described are constantly ing. 

The Straits, as we have seen, are sheltered from the direct in- 
fluence of both monsoons, and it is only when the China Sea is 
omg by strong or continued winds during the N. E. monsoon 

at heavy waves roll into the Strait, and attack all the exposed 
shores of the three most easterly basins,t}—the Peninsular coast 
from Point Romania to Marbukit, the Batam coast as far west as 
T. ey len deer ghd ar ecacrngion yada os nin 

The east coast of the Peninsula and the coast of Bintang, 
lying on the China Sea, are at all times exposed to the action of 
its waves; and the abrasion at all the points, notwithstanding 

* The eastern coast of the mainland and S.E. coast of Singapore must be ex- 

t The tidal current sometimes runs for hours of the -four into 

Souaiiotis 


the Strait during springs, and for two or three days without 
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the solidity of the rocks, has been great, It is particularly ob- 
servable-es tha’ promontory terminating ta: Tanjong Pe po 
Tanjong Kinawar, the first of which points is covered with mas- 
sive globular blocks of iron-ore gleaming like gigantic balls of 
poli metal, the indestructible fragments of a hill, one-half of 
which has been , and of which pr tt Sotto 
standing its masses of iron-rock, is year yielding more 
spoil to the waves. The hill at Py rempsiyrelg res Bree 

: aging prey enarapouariscen cen 
sea, ing is now at uartz- 
of its foundation. The extremity of the Siglat and Tana Mere 
hills on the east coast of Singa bei ae 
sandstone and | : , are ann tg iene 
fragments falling down during e ° onsoon. waste 

hace enormous, for the abraded sand has com- 
pletely blocked up the whole S. E. coast of ancient Singapore, so 
that about ten miles the only spots where the sea touches it 
are the two hills, the abrasion of which forms Tana Mera Bésar 
and Tana Mera Kichi (the Red Cliffs). This long sand-bank, 
which has completely dammed in all the water of the plain of 
Singapore, is best measure which the Straits afford of the 
power of the waves raised by the N. E. monsoon, and it is worthy 
of notice as an instance in which the compensatory effects of 
abrasion far exceed the destructive, as respects the superficial pro- 
portion between land and sea. 

“The sedimentary ranges to the west of Singa lain, which 
are variously indurated, charged with iron, highly inclined, 
have opposed greater resistance to the sea; but the quantity of 
soft clays and shales which they contain has facili its action, 
and long ribs and ledges of iron-masked rock, stretching across 
the banks, mark at once how difficaltly destractible th are in 
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* This 
cited paragraph so far is copied from my Essay on the Geology of the Peninsula 
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shield would effectually defend the rocky foundations of the islands 
from the attacks of the sea; and in process of time, when the 
Strait was denuded of all the hills that now rise above its surface 
each of them would be represented by a coral-reef of an i 
annular shape.* But in many ties, after the corals have 
flourished over a considerable horizontal space for some time, yield- 
ing strata of sundstone come under the influence of the waves, 
Ferhat hems dom en ceva th tad over tha orl ld 
8 uence is e , and in 
eure pro Sobikaieasians 


largest being lakang 
ati village, the east coast of Sambo Bésar, and Bukum. On 
Coasts of soft wasting sandstoue they are seldom found ; and in 
the proper mangrove localities, that is, in sheltered places where 
mud accumulates, they are either wanting or are scattered in small 
and weakly patches on spots where sand occurs. Their proper 
habitat is a beach or shelf of indurated rock abraded to a level 
below that of the cbb-tide, sinking at its outer in into deep 
water, and with a free exposure to the sea so as to be constantly 
scoured by the waves. Such shelves seldom e all these 
conditions up to the land, so that there is 'y an inner space 
from which the waves retire at ebb-tide. It is still moist, full of 
small pools, and doted with picces of living coral, but the conti- 
nuous coral-beds growing luxuriantly in all their variety of rich 
colours and beautiful forms, giving @ gorgeous pavement to the 
sea, are not found until this space is passcd. 
ect uodergung seats elevation, it is prion, Aros what we now see 
to be goluz on, that these two antagonist powers, water and the 
would, in the course of time, leave the Strait without any vestige of land, save 
pened recfs and rings covered ae by the coal. "Tae ¢wo sim = 
that pans of Jand are found over Vast spaces of ocean at the sales level, 
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_ In some places solid beds of caleareous conglomerate are form- 

ing on the beaches; and ferruginous conglomerates, breccias, and 

sandstones are found wherever highly ferraginous rocks exist 

behind sandy shores. 

Ill. RELATION OF THE ROCKS To ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE 
LIFE; AND THEIR ECONOMICAL USES. 


Although the soils of the district have not the fertility of the 
volcanic and calcareous soils which occur in many parts of 
Indian Archipelago, they are covered with an indigenous vegeta- 
tion of vigour and luxuriance, yrs toa numbers of 
animals of different species. The hills of platonic rock support 
dense and continuous forests, composed of more than 200 species 
of trees,* many of which are of great size. So long as the iron is 
not in such excess as to recompose the clay into stone, or render 
it hard, those soils which contain most iron are the most fertile. 
The purely or highly felspathic are the worst. But even felspa- 
thic soils, when they have a sufficient proportion of quartz, are, in 
this climate, capable of producing an undant vegetation. 

Although it is obvious to every observer that there is no kind of 
soil in the district for which nature has not provided plants that 
flourish luxuriantly in it, yet it must not be hastil concluded, as 
some have done, that this exuberant vegetation indicates a general 
fertility in the soil. It is found, on the contrary, when the native 
plants are rete and the land is employed for agriculture, that 
there are very few soils in which cultivated plants not indigenous 
to the region, but whose climate a it, will flourish 
YS raroresrt While the cocoa-nut, nut, sago, gomuti, 

numerous Malayan fruits succeed well with little care, the 
nutmeg and clove are stunted and almost unproductive, unless 
constantly cultivated and highly manured. Yet the climate is 

tly adapted to them. Place them in the rare spots where 
is naturally a fertile soil, or create one artificially, and their 
ca is equal to that of trees in the Molucca plantations. 
ah renpe  e eee plants, bier, pepper, and all 
the fruit-trees flourish on the plutonic nills, provided they are not 
too deficient in iron and quartz. The hills of violet-coloured shale, 
where they are not too sand , are equal to the best plutonic soils, 
—those, namely, in which there is a sufficient proportion of hard 
ules to render them friable, and sufficient iron to render them 
ighly absorptive of water without becoming plastic. The sand- 
stone and very arenaccous shale soils are the worst. Of the allu- 
vial soils, the sand, particularly when it contains a mixture of 
vegetable matter or triturated shells, is the props soil of the 
cocoa-nut, and vegetable mud that of thesago. V 


* My list contains at present 217 trees, but it is not complete 
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has been better and longer drained and cultivated, the latter 
will become a rich mould; at present it is everywhere too 
wet and sour to make a fertile soil. Rice is grown on some 
patches of it. The bluish sea-mud contains good ingredients, but 
clay is in excess, and the animal matter appears to assist in rendering 
it hard and untractable when it is not saturated with water. Even 
for such a soil nature has provided plants useful to man, for the 
betel-nut and some of the indigenous fruit-trees grow well in it 
with little cultivation. Altho there are cultivated plants 
adapted for e kind of soil in istsioty send Doe ener 
tribes who can live exclusively on its yams, wr fish, and wild 
animals, it is incapable of feeding a population of the more civiliz- 
ed aise Pepe’ the latter must orig be dependent on other 
countries for the t necessary of life, viz. rice. 

The rocks witeh eee used for economical are not 
numerous. The only edible one is the fine clay called ampo, 
which is made into thin cakes, smoked and kept for use. 

The plutonic rocks, and the indurated sandstones and conglo- 
merates, are used for the foundations of houses. Liateritic stones 
are sometimes used by the Malays as pedestals for the posts on 
which their small houses rest. Granite is used for steps, mile- 
stones, tom &c, Of the blue alluvial clays the bricksand tiles 
are made, of which the town of Singapore is built. The iron gravel 
aad rocks have, duriog lete years, been extensively weed for. snotal- 
ling the roads near town and the streets. They soon acquire a 
compact, hard and smooth surface. The fine kaolin which a- 
bounds has been found the best adapted of any in India for the 
manufacture of porcelain, but no manufactory has ever been esta- 


IV. TRACES OF THE GEOLOGICAL HISTORY OF THE DISTRICT. 


Having thus given a general description of the actnal consti- 
tuents and arrangement of the rocks of the district, we have next 
to inquire whether they preserve any evidences of its past geolo- 
gical history, and 1 think the following conclusions may be safely 


1. Ceasing for a moment to view the district as isolated, it is 
established that it is a portion of the zone of elevation extending 
oe Himalayas (or their ey) to a or ae to the 
grani = in Java; approximate to the plutonic 
zones of Burmah, Siam, Cambodia, Ap eect which seem to 
terminate in Borneo; and surrounded by the great volcanic band 
of the Indian Archipelago, the most active western portion of 
which, Sumatra, is semi-plutonic, and is parallel and adjaceut to 


* See Dr O’Shanghnessy’s Report of Experiments made by him for Government. 
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the Malay Peninsula from which itis only ge we by the broad 
and shallow submarine valley of the Straits of Malacca.® 

2. The sedimentary strata of the district were deposited prior 
to the elevation of the Malay Peninsula, and therefore prior, pro- 
bably, to the elevation of the whole south-eastern region of Asia. 

3. They were formed from the abrasion of a tract composed 
chiefly of clays, and probably partially elevated above the level of 
the sea, or at least so near its su’ as to be subject to strong 
currents. These appear to have prevailed along some of its wast- 
ing shores in the vicinity of Singapore, for the water-worn pebbles 
of the conglomeratic beds entirel resemble, in their variable size 
and occasional deficiency of abrasion, the vel at present 
accumulating in the vicinity of the sea-cliffs. The mode in which 
~ are dis shows that they were from time to time driven 
and irregularly heaped by violent currents or waves. 

All the sedimentary beds of the district form one series accumu- 
lated from the debris of the same rocks, and the region underwent 
no violent upheaval during the period of their deposition. This 
is an inference from the generally uniform mineral character of 
the beds,—particular kinds of ar Be shale prevailing ra et 
and the conglomerate layers, wherever they reappear, exhibiting 
the same peculiar clayey matrix and the same pro ili 
No instance of unconformable stratification has been observed. 

The ancient land consisted ae rs two rocks; Ist, a fine, 
tough, easily frangible clay, of which the prevailing colour was a 
dull violet; 2nd, a granite composed of quartz, chlorite, white 
po yyem pect fine erate tale, the last posormenyr re borrege , and 

e i ients @ ing ly eir relative 
proportions at different a first rock, reduced to sedi- 
ment, produced the shales and oN of the district, and, in rolled 
fragments, furnished a portion of the pebbles of the conglomer- 
ates. The second rock, disintegrated and partially decomposed, 
produced by its debris the t bulk of the conglomerates, of 
which the matrix is g y quartz-granules mixed with more 
or less of chlorite or steatitic earth with greenish and yellowish 
hues. It also furnished a few shale-beds in which chlorite is 
contained. The quartz-pebbles, generally whitish, but sometimes 
of black and other colours, were probably derived from this 

ite also, the quartz in some specimens tending to sogrogaic. 

t be see Sap en likewise in contemporaneous veins and nodular 
masses, ite, where free trom chlorite or the large 
developments of quartz, furnished the granules of the sandstone- 
layers; or these may have resuled from a more thorough decom- 
position of the ite, and the washing of the chlorite and felspar 
to a distance from the place where the sand accumulated, just as 


* See “ The Physical Geography und Geology of the Malay Peninsula,” Journ. 
Ind. Arch, vol. ji, p. 89-93. od Te 


* 
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we see, at present, partially angular and rolled fragments accumu- 
lating in the vicinity of wasting points, the more finely disintegrat- 
ed sand carried to some distance and accumulated by itself, and 
the clay su*pended and deposited over a far wider , extend- 
tng to a considerable distance. 

4. The rocks of this ancient tract differed from the existing 
plutonic rocks of the district, and the latter were not in existence 
at the time of the deposit of the sedimentary beds, for no frag- 
ments resembling them have been found in these beds, and many 
of the rocks which most abound in them nowhere exist in the 


the yg ma plutonic rocks, and the constantly recurring 
layers of sc eae bles and blocks in the modern debris on 
the surface of the land and along the shores of the wasting points 
of both formations, prove that beds derived from their decay will 
be principally characterized by their profusion of such pebbles 
a The pheaval of the sed k general 
e u imentary rocks was in 

attended with great violence, as is shown by the i rity in the 
strike and axe of the beds in numerous circumscribed localities, 
and the breaking up and mingling of those in Government Hill, 
&c. Where there are most evidences of violence, there is the 

test develo t of iron or quartz. The line of disturbance, 
‘or instance, which goes thro’ Government Hill, and is con- 
tinued in the hill south of it, ending in Tanjong Malang or Batu, 
is marked in the latter by iron-masked blocks and gravel on the 
surface, sandstone indu and pervaded by an iron-honeycomb, 
iron-mammillated crusts on the sides of the beds, &c., and in 
Government Hill by the clayey beds adjacent to the disrnpted 
sandstone being converted into the typical laterite, aud by the 
sandstone at some places near the junction being broken into a 
mass of small fragments recemented by iron and clay.* 

6. The formation and intumescence of the plutonic rocks of 
the district caused this upheaval, and gave the revailing direction 
to the stratification and to the ranges of hills, this direction agree- 
vm of the plutonic zone of the Peninsula. 

- The partial is, induration, and ferrugination 
of the sedimentary strata were effects of this plutonic action. 

8. The vast abundance of iron evolved during the plutonic 
intumescence, and rising into the strata, is the distinguishin 
peculiarity of the Malayan zone of elevation,+ and its wide-sp 

. fi 
op rags me ene 

common to same 
of 8. B. Asia and ies opycaninataty parallel tod prekebiy conkeopaeenre Biome 
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effects so strongly strike the eye that the other changes are less 
observed; but latter evince even more decidedly the potency 
and the unity of the elevatory agent, and are particularly worth 
of attention as assimilating that agency to the more common kin 
of plutonic metamorphosis. The soft strata in some places have 
been converted into Lydian — agar clay-slate, horn- 
blende slate, steatite, and chert. we extend our observations 
a little beyond the district, we find similar changes ona much 
scale. Thus the eastern coast of Pulo Krimun Kichi 
Little Carimon), which rises only eighteen miles to the west of 
the last of our sandstone islets in that direction, is composed of a 
conglomerate converted into the hardest chert. In many of the 
islands in the China Sea off Pahang the metamorphosed rocks are 
so indistinguishable from tone, that we can only recognise 
them as sedi rigag presence of pebbles which some 
of them contain. ulo Tioman the junction of granite with a 
green, grey, and black hornblendic rock is well ey the 
Ses sending veins into the hornblende, and masses of fatter 
ing Sometime imbedded in the former, clearly proving that the 
hornblende, whether volcanic or (as I believe) metamorphic, is 
the more ancient rock. 

9. One of the most striking characteristics of the district is the 
protean nature of the plutonic transformations, remarkable alike 
in the diversity of the plutonic rocks themselves, and in the 
numerous degrees and kinds of change which the po age 
has on the strata. There are considerable tracts in 
of which the granite undergoes little variation, but which differ 
pcre from each ae ee bak tracts where the plutonic 
roc uates or passes iy ined granite to 
the A sega d il zor yesh an Magar mica, passes into 
greenstone or into compact felspathic or hornblendic rocks. A- 
mongst the sedimen' rocks we find that some, near the line of 
junction with the plutonic, have merely become ferruginous, while 
others, apparently distant from it, have become highly indurated. 
The same rock, completely iron-masked at one place, exhibits no 
change whatever a few feet off. We have seen that the mechani- 
cal action to which the strata have been subjected participates in 
this want of uniformity. 

10. Is the explanation of this character of the district,—the 
absence of all sedimentary formations, but the ae 
limited one, the entire disap of the ancient rocks whic 
composed the district when present strata were being formed, 
and the mode in which the plutonic exhalations have freely risen 
through the latter,—to be found in the circumstance of the pluto- 
nic action having extended to the surface of the ancient land 


sula of Southern India. This is found in 8. India, Bengal, the 
belt as fur north as it has been , Borneo, ao Ea Wo ea of hustrala, 
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(whether beneath the sea or not is another question) and assimi- 
ed it all, excepting a thin ernst of the newest and highest beds, 
or rather bands and patches of that crust, which now lie scattered 
over the great plutonic mass of the Peninsula? It is clear that 
granite does not require a greater pressure for its formation than the 
so-called volcanic rocks into which it passes. In Pulo Ubin and 
other localities, we see, in the same rock, at one place a perfect 
ite, composed of large crystals of quartz, felspar, mica, and 
Siblende, and at another a compact or finely granular green- 
stone or basalt, so that the granitic form does not necessarily 
depend on the depth at which crystallization or platonic metamor- 
phism takes place.* 

11. At the time of the upheaval of the strata they were new, 
and had neither been consolidated by great pressure nor indurated 
by any prior plutonic action. Where they have escaped the in- 
fluence of the ferruginous and siliceous exhalations and the heat 
given out during their elevation, the more aluminous beds are still 
soft clays, and the arenaceous slightly coherent sand, sometimes 
not distinguishable from the beds of clay and sand forming along 
the shores at present. 

If the now visible plutonic rocks had been formed ata 
depth and under a vast equal pressure, they would have 
more uniform in their composition and structure, and in their 
action on the immediately superincumbent strata. They would 
have more slowly cooled down, and the adjacent strata, lon bene: 
ed to the heat, would have acquired a certain general inde on. 
If the strata had still been accumulated over the plutonic mass to 
a thickness when the latter ceased to reduce them, and been 
subsequently pared down to their present remnant by denudation, 
they would not have been broken up in the manner in which we 
see them to be, but disposed in a mode resembling that in which 
the great aqueous formations of Europe and America are aeeee 
ed around or on the flanks of plutonic mountains, and in whi 
the strata of the ancient land may perhaps yet exist in some parts 
of the flanks of the great intumescence or submarine elevation of 
= the Malayan Archipelago where it rises from the bottom of the 


12. The prevalent layers and heaps of volcanic-like gravel 
were not ejected. are merely the accumulated debris of 
ofthe sfier pers of the sonaisog Took, and maining Et ves 
parts contai ini virtue 

of sab a PH and jaspideous composition, whol resiee 

action. 
I have found all the forms of the gravel in the places where 
* See account of the rocks of Pulo Ubin, p. 22, Trans. Batay, Soc. Arts and Se. 
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they were generated,—that is, in the walls traversing the solid or 
partially d rocks. 

13. The iron was not injected in a fiuid state into the strata, 
as lava is into fissures, but was either imbibed or, as is most 
bable, conducted by vapours, gases or electric currents. 


iron, although ascending in abundance wherever the rocks were 
fissured or weakly coherent, was thence transfused without its 
Senco’ SC ths previews arrangeosont of te porsoka of te rook.* 
of the arrangement icles o rock.* 

14. It is Perchable thet the pittcale neck was not ia © seilion 
state up to its contact with thestrata, because if it had the 
fissures, which must have been caused by the irregular force 
exerted on the strata and their frequent disruption, would in that 
pe yee el ert shante Se and veins, i. ¢. those formed by 
fluid plutonic or volcanic being up into rents. 
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entirely to disguise the original rock. The peroxidation of the 
iron tends to obliterate all traces of its original condition, and to 
give a uniformity of aspect to all the rocks which I have designat- 
ed as iron-masked,* so that we shall aot be able to see in what 
form the iron exists prior to the exposure of the rocks to atmos- 
phorical influences, until we have much deeper sections than are 
anywhere exposed at present. It is obvious, however, that the 
effcct of decomposition has been to saturate the water in 
rock with oxidized iron, and diffuse it more uniformly through the 
arenaceous and aluminous matter of the walls. If the oxidized 


e 


2 

mon plutonic minerals in which tron is a large i ient, owing 

pagrth pponaseth rs there at the time of the crystallization. The 

ready decomposition of iron-pyrites would account for the great 
depth to which the walls and veins have been peroxidized. 

7. It is of great importance to determine, if possible, the 

* “The interest which the discussions respecting laterite have given to that rock 

ay The emissions 

have penetrated all rocks indiscriminately, and action on sandstones, grits, 


and conglomerates is as well-marked as that on leo bape ig although 


laterite. Even in 
the latter only produces proper ite. Even — ooh 


of degrees of alteration. — 
and its , to record the cause of the diffical beage Prnss. point aon 
and to them from true metamorphic rocks, I propose, 
a any new ig Adame yeas the fron-mashed 


the 1 Australian regions. term will include a 
ferruginated rocks, which, without either com: Genk or uma? 
phosed, have been either wholl or 

Peiesiens, which have saturated them in the mass, or only effected them in 
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state in which the iron narrbe om deposited, and why it was 
given off so abundantly by the plutonic intumescence. It appears 
probable that it was volatilized in combination with sulphur. 

Is its abundance owing to the ferruginous character of the old 
land out of which the plutonic rock was formed, and do the highly 
hornblendic A vino of this rock indicate a more than ordinary 
he iron in their parent sedimentary rock? The choco- 
fate-coloured shale-band would probably produce such e granite. 
peemmc« Saretirenes ey western boundary between the granite 
and this ; but near the present Arrack Distillery, where 
they are in contact, the granite is very ferruginous, decomposing 
into a dark-red soil, and containing -decomposed masses 
7. rhage to iron-ore. 

8 I have searched for the continuation of the ferraginous 
walls of the sedimentary rocks into the plutonic rocks. Unfortu- 
nately the line of junction of the two formations has not anywhere 
been laid bare, all the points exposed to the action of the waves 
being exclusively of the one or the other, and the deep su i 
bed of earth conceals the undecomposed rocks in the interior. 
Last a cutting of a few feet at a point (the south — of 
Sri Menanti eee Posey at the junction of the River Valley 
and Se, ry ) where the formations meet, exposed a 
portion of a stratum of coarse-grained sandstone lying in an 

y convex form on the decomposed plutonic » which 

bs casi to have been syenite. This has covered it in some places, 
probably the whole or the part of the mass was 
originally imbedded in it. The surfaces are irregular and uneven, 
but have a general correspondence with the plane of the bed. It 
varies in thickness, having in some places 4 or 5 feet of well- 
soeehien sandstone while in others it shows only es and 
erruginous plates in the ene clay. It varies from a — 
sandstone to a coarse grit, come oipeohetage Sere n 
some places it has tos converted into a mass of hard and diffi- 
cultly frangible iron-ore. Where least altered the rock is hard 
but brittle; the granules and pebbles of quartz are all ed, 
but we have a dull whitish and yellowish colour, and rest in u 
basis of hydrous peroxide of iron, varying in colour from dark- 
brown to black, The microscope shows this basis to be not 
compact but vesicular, fine scales or plates surrounding the Se 
ules and partly filling the interstices between them. Where 

e clay meets the sandstone, the latter has generally a conti- 
nuous crust or plate of shining, black, compact ore. Irregular 
coon ae imilar crust are sometimes seen with the clay between 
t At other places the whole is cellular, and a perfect laterite 
Ph sge-rnary Sometimes this structure is seen continued from the 

of sandstone into the clay, where the ferruginous ramification 
and blotches become softer and admit of being cut by the hoe. 
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In some places the iron has not pervaded the sandstone, but only 
penetrated it in layers or veins. In these cases it has been disin- 
—— into a soft ferruginons sand. Where the iron has been 
diffused the sandstone is undecomposable, and remains hard but 
brittle. This locality exhibits, lst, solid, compact, shining, ore; 
Qnd, cellular ore filled with decomposed syenite; 3rd, variously 
iron-masked sandstone and grit. 

I have hitherto proceeded on firm ground, but, in extending 
these deductions much further, must take a direction where many 
may not be dis to follow, and where we cannot yet hope 
to obtain a sure footing. I venture, however, to as hypo- 
theses deserving of deeper investigation the following additional 
views which my observations strongly tend to support. 

Whether the plutonic rocks are simply the product of a heat 
above the melting-point, or were pent f at a lower temperature 
by chemical and electrical action induced by the heat, the sedi- 
mentary rock in contact with and raised upwards by them must 
have been partilly reduced into the plutonic mass. In either 
case, the upper portion, at least, of that mass is a recomposition of 
the lower of the sedimentary rock, with an addition of new ingre- 
dients from below; becanse, so long as the heat was so intense as 
to produce perfect mixture, agitation, and motion inter se of the 
reduced matter and the plutonic mass into which it en! the 
upper limit of the bubble must still have been distant. So lon 
ee eee was _ ees successive penne oe layer o' 

imentary ceiling must have passed through simi roms, 
before it became obliterated by complete eit into the plu- 
tonic intumescence,—first becoming affected by the mechanical 
rte and then by the increasing heat and exhalations of the 
uring mass below. Therefore, at whatever level the plutonic 
force, whatever its precise nature may have been, ceased to assi- 
ae a pee rock, this rock, ef apes cones 
ve vel, must ya sansa neni 33 same stages 
alteration, exclusive of the ultimate one, which the plutonic mass 
in contact with it had itself gradually undergone. Whatever 
changes we can now observe in the remaining sedimentary rocks 
adjacent to the plutonic bosses, we may conclude that the plutoni- 
zatiun of the latter commenced in the same way; and this we may 
do with perfect confid when we find that these changes are 


repeated throughout the whole chain Malay Peninsula and 
ite prolongation to Banka and Billiton, disclose to ms this fact, 
that the conversion of the sedimentary into plutonic rocks 

with their bei pervade, in Boars and ines a infer eohetn 
with ferraginous exhalations, producing ferruginous walls 
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Since in the now solid plutonic rocks we find similar walls and 
veins, the presumption is that these are the same walls and yeins 
by which the meta: hism commenced. This is a simpler theory 
than that which eae? 9 require the of plutonic assimilation, 
as it advanced, to have first obliterated those originally formed, 
and then created a new system so remarkably similar to the old 
one. In what way could such systems of ferruginous walls and 
veins have been produced de novo in a plutonic mass thoroughly 
melted down into uniformity ? If it were clearly demonstrated as 
a general theory that plutonic rocks are congealed from a state of 
fluidity, it might, notwithstanding these and other difficulties 
attending its application to the rocks of the district*, require us to 
reject the simpler theory which these rocks inculcate. But 
plutonic geology is in too imperfect a state to entitle us to assume 
any general theory as established, and nothing but the assumption 
that granite is necessarily, everywhere, a product of complete 
igneous fusion, requires us to suppose that two successive systems 
of ferruginous wall were produced, one at the commencement, 
and another before the conclusion, of the plutonic change. 

If we are satisfied to suppose that only one system was produced, 
until some Riteed be adduced that it could not possibly have re- 
mained unobliterated during the plutonic process, these walls and 
veins become objects of the highest interest and importance, and 
all the phenomena connected with them demand attention. 

T shall only here advert to one, the concentrically laminar colo- 
ration, frequently seen on a small scale, and so splendid ly developed 
in Sabaru, Jong, and Bukum. The very same zoned coloration 
is observable in some of the sections cut into decomposed plutonic 
rock, such as that where the public road crosses Mr Hewetson’s 
Hill, where similar zones exist on the sides of a ferruginous dyke. 
The neighbouring solid greenstone possesses the same structure as 
this decomposed rock, nests of hornblende, corresponding to the 
red patches, and hornblendic lines, often very minute, to the curved 
zones. When we examine the great developments of solid plutonic 
rock, we find that they present similar phenomena. The granite 
of Pulo Ubin, for instance, when its coherence is weakened by 
exposure to the action of the sea, exhibits connected systems of 
concentric and variously curved laminw, in which one system is 
interrupted and modified by another, and accommodates the shape 
of its curves to it, precisely as we see in those of the coloured lines 
of the oF Rempel Bary 

If we do not adopt the theory of the necessity of —— fluidity, 
may we not suppose that, as the platonic action invaded the 

®* Before ascertained the connexion between the ferruginous walls in the 
collintoney dat Gasinoee ‘iuteaie rocks, Iendeavoure| to explain the 


mena of composition structure ted by Palo Ubin, tn accordance with 
sg Breet puto Ubin, loc, cit. pp. 28 to 40. 
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superincumbent strata in the ferraginous walls and veins, it oper- 
ated principally through them wherever at existed ; even 
when complete assimilation took place they still remained, however 
modified;* that the concentric rape [cose zones to which they 
gave birth determined the structure of the ultimate plutonic rock, 
and, to a certain extent, the arrangement of hornblendic and other 
ferruginous minerals ; and were perhaps the channels by which an 
electro-chemical operation, emanating immediately from the 
was made to prevade all the adjacent parts of the rocks, unti 
crystallization was induced, and the metamorphism was complete? 
The district, considered as more or less metamorphosed, exhibits 
two sets of phenomena, one where the i walls and lines 
are the principal feature, and the other w they are rare or 
absent. In the first case the plutonic action appears to have 
extended to great distances from its place of full operation, and in 
fact to have had no limit but the length of fissures and planes of 
discontinuity in the superincumbent rocks. On the other hand it 
has often been extremely weak, hardly extending beyond the 
walls, and leaving the adjoining rock uraltered. In the second 
case the plutonic action specs to have from the first pervaded 
the whole mass of rock, as far as it operated, merce ay 
the following succession of pra. examples of all which occur : 
—lIst. The original rock is indurated in different d : 2nd, 
a subcrystalline texture is induced, but without any perhect 
being generated ; 3rd, crystals of i minerals to 
appear plas oars rec meee step continued and 
various o i are a e granitic being 
that where the ccndidens oF crystallization were most favourable, 
either from the longer continuance or greater intensity of the 
pone ection gna coopers by the formation of 
ginous walls is the same in effect, as these merely tend to 
determine the manner in fear the “ae is diffused, the lines enn 
crystallization begins, and particular minerals mop rg wens: 
structure in the mass of the rock, and the distance to 
which the plutonic action, in various degrees and with its 
"ie io ovidom thet fasion did not precede crystal 
t is evident ion did not e ization in the 
progress of change up to the formation of the highly crystalline 
porphyries of Pulo Nanas, South Point, and many places in the 
eastorn islands, and in the greenstones and other highly hornblen- 
dic rocks which are undoubtedly the common dark shale of the 
district disguised, since the graduation from the one to the other 
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Presjeabearsag vapeonccorsinary! faites wade all cee Boke we 
the granitic form was y fusion, whi we 
have been considering, icularly the generation of other cry- 
without fusion and the passage of these forms into 
granitic, tend to show that it may be aced without fusion. 
The truth probably is that pow electro-chemical action can 
all the effects of crystallization from fusion,” and that the 
whole series of nether-formed rocks, volcanic and plutonic, may 
be produced in both modes. It is probable also that wherever an 
electro-chemical action is so intense as fo generate the granitic 
and other highly crystalline forms, it emanates from a lower 
region where the heat is so great as to cause fluidity.+ 


J. R. Logan. 
Singapore, lst June, 1849. 


Remarks on the accompanying Geological Map. 
The basis is the Chart made from the Surveys of Mr Thomson 
and Captain Congalton, published in 1846. The rivers, 
and alluvial tracts ee ee 
published surveys by Mr n, which he has kindly allowed 
me to use; from the same source I took the great majority 
ods: assay ~albsaes rctog eer endl homy at liage 7 o The 
speic SoMRe akeis Were mendl from my own observations, 
from a survey. The coast of Batam has not been - 
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The geological colouring is entirely from my own observations, 
with io extention of Pulo Pi . Gute Pulii,+ the islets 
to the N. W. of the Krimuns imons), a few on the 
coast of the mainland in the Silat Tambrau, the south coast of the 
8. E. part of Johér from Tanjong Stapuh to Point Romania, the 
islets and rocks off that Point, and the coast of Bintang with the 
islets and rocks off it, all which are from information, and partly 
from specimens, given me by Mr Thomson. Island to the 
south of ree Island at not ae ag om is — on » 
account of a voyage round Singapore (by Mr Crawford, I think 
long ago published in the ‘ Ramese Gy onicle as sandstone and 

-slate 


alluvial valleys, running Singapore Plain from the N. W., 
have been laid down with much care; and, as Mr Thomson is 
well acquainted with the ground, they may be relied on as 
accurate. Those at the back of the island are also correct, but 
the exact outlines of the bases of the hills have not been laid down, 
no land-survey having yet been made of that part of the island, 
and dense mangrove and other jungles generally concealing the 
outlines. 

Coral-reefs fringe the south-western shores of as gh Island 
and the shores of the islands to the south, the nort coasts of 
Batam, with the adjacent islands, and a group of small islands in 
Tilo’ Subong. [Isolated patches of coral occur also on the eastern 
coasts of Singapore. 

No theory is intended to be expressed by the colouring, which 
is entirely mineralogical. The sedimentary tracts are coloured 
violet w the violet and chocolate shales predominate, and 
burnt sienna where, on the whole, sandstone, grit or conglomerate 
prevail. But beds of the latter are found in the former and vice 
versa. The a ggpacs ye or arpa realy 
stone, greystone, yry are co ink. y 
indurated La such as P. Pisang, B.: ijahat, western 
T. Putri, Johér hilt Jc. are coloured purple. The coral reefs 
and patches are yellow; the flat alluvial tracts green. 


Explanation of Geographical Affies used in the Memoir 
and Map. 
Sutige or Sunigii, river, streams. | Pérmatang, a 
: as : Bsong, aot sand. 
Ayer, water, streams. Lubu, hole, concavity. 


* Bee Note. Not included in the accom M 
2152 feet high) lies N. W. by W. of 8. , beyond the limits 
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Paya, marsh. Tanjong, promontory. j 

Silat, strait. Pullin (Palo ) island. 3 

Tilo’, bay. Malang, rock above rater. 

Tana, land. Batu, stone, rock. 

Tibing, bank, cliff. Padang, plain. 

Pasier, sand, a sandy beach. Kempong, a collection of houses. 
jong, mountain. (G). (K.) 

Bukit, (B). 


Names of places on the Southern Coast of Singapore from E. 
point (7. Changgei) to the W. Point (T. Gul). 


te rue 
usa . Labu 
Tis’ Bara S. Pandan Kichi 
Tana Mera Bisar S. Pandan 
Ayér Gamaru T. Pénjura 

0” Mata Ikan 8. Jurong 
T. Magkwang 8. Bruno 
T. and 8. Bido’ 8. Propo 
Tana Mera Kichi T. Kling or Kampong Glam 
Kampong Jawa P. Sambulin 
Kampong Baru 8. Benui 
Sig 8. Tamboan 
Tanjong = Islends along the South Coast 

if 
Mantigi Tabal in New Harbour. 
T. Ru Pulo Brani 
8. Gelang T. Tere 
8. Kalang Ayér Brani 
8. Rochor T. Silinsing 
K. Glam T. Tarigi 
Paes fe 
. ra . m 

Tilo’ yen Tilo’ Saga 
T. Malang Pulo Blakang Mati, or Pan- 
T. Pagar jag. 
8. Sira T. Sarang Rimau 
Tampelos Malang Itam 
Tilo’ Blanga Blakang Mati 
T. Aur Ayér Kring 
T. Sipet Silab — 
zing i Birala Kepin 
Pan Chiesin Ayér : 
Ayér Chirmin 8. Sira 
8. Bélayer Kuching Gi 


Batu Belayér Lubo’ Bakau 
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Pasir Panj 
Ayér ae 
S. Nipa 

Ayér Jambu 
Pata Tilor 
Ayér Raja 


P. Silugu 

Ayér Imbia 
Tirumba Bérdaun 
P. Hantu 

Ayér Champang 
Siluso 


Names of places along the Northern Coast of Singapore 
in the Old Strait, proceeding from West to East. 


T. Gul 

T. Rawa 

8. To&s or Choas 
. wi 

Bokit Pigtu 

Karang Kam 

8. Blukang sig 


Ayér Panchor 


8. China 
Batu Rimau 
8. Sinoko 
s. Sem 

8. Kite Pos 
8S. Siletar 


Names of places om the Mainland along the Old Straits 
of Singapore, proceeding from West to East. 


os 

in 

8. Pindis 

Jaman Dudu 

8S. Kamudi 

Kampong and 8, Bahan 
S. Toan 

T. Boar, or Tana Runto 
ie 

T. Pun 


S, Malayu 
a 


S. Sikodai 
S. Chat 
S. Aket 
T. Pati 


S. Siranggong 


S. Tambrau 


S. Sinibong 
8. Lunchu 
S. Singu 
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a Bilantar 

. Kingkam 
. Ko 

P, Uke 


T. Tajam 
mac Paléi 
P. Sikedo 
Batu Babi 

Pi Rawang 
Pulo Kittim 
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Tue following letter from Mr Dickens, the Judge and Magis- 
trate of the Island, addressed to the Secretary to the Su 
Government of India, should have appeared in a former number 
and is here introduced as containing a concise account of the state 
of the Law and of its Administration in 1803:— 

Sir, 

It is with the express permission of the Lieut-Governor 
of this Island that I now have the honor of addressing this letter 
to you, and for the purpose of its contents being submitted to the 
consideration of His Excellency the Most N the Governor 
General in Council. 

2. The Lieut-Governor, who has assured me that he will trans- 
mit this my representation, will probably remark thereon, but if 
the Lieut-Governor should deny the facts as stated by me, I must 
beg of you to lay before His Excellency in Council my request 
that I may be allowed to substantiate, by evidence, thes we 
stated by me in this letter which may be controverted by the 
eet had i remise, that His Excell 

it necessary to p is Exce in 
Council on the 23rd June 1800 appointed me Judge and Magis- 
trate of this Island, honoring me at the same time, by record 
that I had ised with consi:lerable reputation at the Bar, 
that I was fully qualified for the discharge of the judicial duties 
Erealleney” ‘eiits Coeeceol cote (ose I aoc 

8 desi commun to me 

some observations, which pe the lst October 1 1 humbl 
submitted for the consideration of His Excellency in i 
with a view to enacting certain regulations for the administration 
of Civil and Criminal Jurisprudence and for the establishment of 
Courts of Civil and Criminal Jurisdiction and of an efficient 
Police, at Prince of Wales Island,—that on the 22nd of January 
1801, I humbly submitted for the consideration of His Ex 
in Council some additional observations on the 
that on the 30th of April 1801, I was di to 
Seitlement by the first favorable op; ity, and 
here to enter upon the discharge of the duties 
which I had been appointed, and continue to act u 
ples of the existing laws and regulations of the i 
orders—that on the 7th of August 1801 I arrived i 
ment—that neither upon my first arrival nor at any time 
the Lieutenant-Governor by word of mouth, or in wri 


municate to me or converse with me about the daties 
* Continued from p. 146. 
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of J and Magistrate, except that I was, soon after my arrival, 
cad We the Es , that the whole of 
the Police establishment was under the immediate orders of the 
Lieutenant-Governor himself, and that neither that establishment, 
nor the native Captains were under the orders of the Magistrate. 

4. The geatleman who officiated as Magistrate at the time of 
my arrival was the first assistant of the Lieutenant-Governor, and 
it wes his duty as an assistant to the Lieutenant-Governor to carry 
the Lieutenant-Governor’s orders into effect. But I was not 
appointed an assistant to the Lieutenant-Governor, and no doubt 
because the wisdom of His Excellency in Council foresaw that 
the best security for the impartial Administration of Justice, in an 
dashes of the Judge, ate indopentoncy of the Judge nny 

0 udge, was ndency of the nm 
ap esr yt d ie Late Mey “isterial toa w writhheld 
ex my surprize agisterial authority was wi 
from the Magistrate, but as regulations for the island were daily 
fo} te from His Excellency in Council, at that time I acquiesed 
ithout representing the circumstance of the Police catablishment 
(from the time of my rsarap! pare separated from the authority 
of the Magistrate, and of native Captains being then made 
independent of the Magistrate. It is now however my duty to 
state expressly for the information of His Excel ‘Pei 
that from the time of my arrival here in A 1801 to this day, 
al I was ap sneniny, moe gabe and, by the autho- 
rity of His Ex cy in il, I have not been allowed to 
the functions of a Magistrate, by the immediate interfer- 
ence of the Licutenant-Governor and his Secretary, and that the 
name of has alone appertained to me. 

5. The Lieutenant-Governor did not furnish me with any 
copies of any existing laws or lations. The gentleman who 
acted as ay Sas ta, ber ile B naige eBeecbroyneie lei 
tion of any kind relating to the duties of my effice, and the only 

pers which can, in any respect, be su to be the existing 
aws and lations of this island are the following documents : 

vernor-General in il, dated 


ve 


A letter of the Go Counci Ist of 
A ee to Mr a ane preterm es Ad- 
ents and Regulations, respecting olice, victs, 
the Bazar, the Management of Cattle, the articles under which 
the revenue is farmed and the registering of mortgages, with 
pernebe some less important articles I do not now recollect.— 
hese are written in a book, which was delivered over to me 
the former Magistrate at the time of my arrival, and these are 
the papers which can be supposed the existing laws and - 
tions of the island, which, from the time of my arrival, until this 
day (except the Lieutenant-Governor’s instructions to the Native 
Captains) have been by any one communicated to me either 


4 
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directly or indirectly, and I have not been able upon my own 
researches to discover any other existing laws or regulations of 


now any Municipal, Criminal or Civil laws in force on this 
island. The law of Nature is the onl law declaring crimes 
and respecting » which to my knowledge at this day 
exists at Prince of Island, and as judge it is the only law 
which I can apply to the criminal and civil suits t in 
judgement acer tyr ah phe law Naeoe ae 
laa g ahaa 4 right of disposin perty i 
and testaments, rights of succession sad inbertense; Cad the 
forms and tions necessary to be observed in granting pro- 
bates of and letters of administration to intestates effects, or 
Tee Ts many other things which are the subject of positive 
law, I have 


f 
i 
B. 
| 
: 
: 

5 

2, 


; 
i 
i 
pe 
si | 
A 


should 
prom by due authority. The inhabitants before m 
arrival ae Tike told, their civil causes more quickly decided ; 
and summary ings no doubt have their advan but my 
judgments, until ed, are not valid. Formal 


roceedings are therefore now necessary, not only to protect the 
iberty and property of the people, but also to i 

the j @, who must show on the face of the judicial proceed- 
ings the whole subject matter of his decisions. This creates to 
me incalculable labor, and some delay, and it has been one of the 
causes of my addressing His Excellency in Council and the Lieut. 
enant-Governor of this island with a view to the enacting a code 
of criminal and civil municipal law. 


8. Thus on the 3lst o August 1801, I addressed a letter to 


the Lieutenant-Governor, a copy of which letter I had heretofore 
the honor of transmitting to Hi Excellency in Council, and I 
now leave to refer for further parti 


on 
the 25th of October 1801, I presented to His Esecliener in 
Council, that to prevent disturbance and tumult, a positive law 
was immediately requisite declaring the rights of succession and 
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inheritance, the law of wiils, and the mode of granting probate of 
wills, and letters of administration to the effects of persons dyi 


not obtain ent of their just debts, no one a ing to admi- 
and a ae being sh A to ect in the premises, and 

I ventured to address His Excel in Council on 
the Ist and 23rd of January, on the 6th and 1 of February 
and the Ist of March, 1 and I now beg leave for farther 
particulars to refer to the said letters, and their several and res- 
pective enclosures, which are I believe, sir, on record in the office 
of the chief to the Government at Fort Willam. 

9. On the 6th Ma 1802 I had the honor of receiving a letter, 
dated 28th January 802, signed C. R. Crommelin, Secretary to 
the General Public Sosa informing me, by the directions 
of the Honorable the ice President in Council, that all my 


rommelin, , by which letter the Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor was desired, possible delay, and with the 
assistance of the ju and magistrate, to and transmit, 
for the approval confirmation of his neil 


| 
mutual labors, that I confess I was at that time great! a 
¥. ibe no 


communication was to be made to his Excellency in Council, but 
what the Lieutenant-Governor deemed proper, I contented myself 
with drawing “A regulation for the paniauaseat of certain crimes 
and misdemeanors therein mentioned and which should or might be 
committed, at any time after the due promulgation of that ‘egundie: 
by any person or persons therein particularly mentioned and des- 
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cribed at Prince of Wales's Island, the islands and the territory 
thereto subordinate, and the high seas within the limits and 
jurisdiction thereof” and another regulation—“For the estab- 
Lebenent of an efficient Police at Prince of Wales Island, the 
islands and territory thereto subordinate” and as. the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor did not make any voluntary communication of 
nee on subject erga =~ Mr - geezer hy 
rs, t and Magistrate did not think it either res u 
to the Sienbsieattioveten or fit for the Judge and Magi 
to intrude upon the Lieutenant-Governor, when the J ge and 
gee was at the Government-House, his uired sentiments 
on that subject. But on the lst June 1802, I addressed a letter to 
the Lieutenant-Governor, conveying at large my sentiments on the 
subject of the Civil Code mh by Mr Secretary Crommelin’s 
letter, and transmitting at same time the drafts of the two 
aforesaid ions and requesting that the Lieutenant-Governor 
would transmit a copy of my letter of the Ist of June 1802, and 
the drafts of the aforesaid regulations (if he deemed it pares so 
to do) to His Excellency in Council. In my letter of the Ist 
June 1802, (having detailed at large my ideas on the subj I 
then also requested that the Lieutenant-Governor would furnish 
me his specitic instructions for the Civil or that he would 
generally refer the subject for the decision of his Excellency in 
( ouncil, as to the pri oe upon which it was to be framed. To 
that letter of the 1st of June 1802, the Lieutenant-Governor did 
not deem it proper to return me any answer, no, not even an ac- 
knowledgment of its receipt, and to this hour I am ignorant 
whether he has or has not transmitted it or the aforesaid 
tions, to his Excellency in Council, the Lieutenant-Governor hav- 
ing ever since that time preserved an Altum Silentium on the 


su 

Th." When the Lieutenant-Governor was about to return to 
For William, that is on the 20th of November 1802, I again 
addressed to him a public letter respecting at large the incon- 
Veniences resulting to the society here ed, from the want of 


overnor has complied with the wishes of the and m 
request, for on this subject also he Naa‘ panetedl oe ane 
um. 


12. I now come to the time when Mr Phillips, to 
the Lieutenant-Governor, took ¢ of this Government. 
Lieutenant-Governor left this i on the 2nd of December 


1802, and the late Acting Lieutenant-Governor, on the 18th of 
December 1802, of his own authority promulgated a regulation, 
which, on the 2nd of April 1808, he required me as Judge and 
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Magistrate of this island, to receive in the Court Adawlut as 
the Law of this island, and to account thereon in a criminal case 
wherein a man of the name Carni was c with theft pre- 
vious to the promulgation; that is to say on the 14th of Decem- 
ber 1802. I was consulted by the late see Lieutenant-Go- 


Continent of Europe not could justify a verdict of guilty. The 
late ing Lieutenant-Governor after Carni had been tried and 
acquitted before me as aforesaid, sent for Mr Mannington his 2nd 
assistant and examined him atthe Government-Housein the absence 


As the late Lieutenant-Governor heretofore has informed 
me that he transmit ings in the case of Carni 
and the between us on that subject to his Excel- 


Soeepktenlpfoorr gg 
ing that all such causes woald in future be heard by e first Civil 
Assistant, or such other officer of government as the Lieutenant- 
a gegen war ar grea for that whose proceedings 

submitted to the Lieutenan vernor for his sanction 
and approval, and on that occasion I thought it my duty to state in 
reply, that the clanse referred to appeared to me likely to affect the 
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dignity and etticiency of the office of Judge and Magistrate, and the 
pa the administration of J idle oa this island, and I now 
desire to state for the information of His Excellency in Council 
that there were no causes at that time in arrear in the Court of 
Adawlut, that I had never complained to the late Acting Lieut- 
Governor of want of leisure to hear revenue causes, and that from 
circumstances I am induced to think the reason assigned, that is 
to prevent delay, was merely ostensible. I beg leave also to 
submit to His Excellency in Council, my opinion on the spirit of 
this clause, which seems contrary to the principle on which 
proved _ aoe Revenue a should ee which is, 
justice s @ primary revenue only the secondary 
object of such laws; to “effect this, the Judge should be as inde- 
pendant as possible of both the parties to a revenue cause. But 
in @ question between a farmer of the revenue and a subject of 
the Government, the farmer of the revenue always represents that 
if he is not supported in his prosecution of abuses, he will be 
unable to pay Tis rent, and although the farmer of the revenue 
is the nominal complainant, it generally mppes in point of fact 
that the interest of the Government is involved in the cause. J 
cannot therefore think that justice was likely to be better adminis- 
tered in revenue causes, by an assistant of the Lieut-Governor 
(whom I do not mean in any waar as (> cuparege] then by 8 jodge 
we would act independently of the orders of the Lieutenant- 
overnor, 
14. I now come to the period when the Lieut-Governor 
returned to this island, on the 12th of May 1803, and I have 
myself that he would have returned with a Code of laws 
and regulations. When I was disappointed in this hope, I still 
ventured to think that from his known access to his y, the 
Most Noble the Marquis Wellesley, I should at least have received 
some communication from the Lieut-Governor, making it easicr 
for me to proceed in the laborious task of decidi in the court 
of Adawlut such causes as are the subject of positive law and 
not of the law of nature, but again I was disappointed. I testified 
the greatest respect to the Lieutenant-Governor on his return to 
this island on the 12th May last, but it was impossible for me not 
to observe the marked coldness with which upon my first visil of 
ceremony I was received by the Lieut-Governor. I lamented the 
cause, for I supposed the late Acting Lieut-Governor had pre- 
vious to the Lieut-Governor’s disembarkation) communi our 
correspondence in the cause of Carni, and to this communication 
I imputed my cold reception by the Lieut-Governor. But what- 
ever were my private celings, I did not suffer any other consi- 
deration than that of public uty to influence my public conduct 
ws judge. The case of Hough soon afterwards faa the 21st of 
Mey) occurred. Hough was acuused of theft, aud tried before me 
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uitted, for the same reason that Carni was acquitted, the 
ae Sapp ig the Lieut-Governor did in Hough’s 
the Acting Lieut-Governor had done in the case 
therefore thought it my duty to request the Lieut- 
lay before His in Council a copy of the 
in Hough’s case, but as the Lieut-Governor did not 
to communicate .ethomatteesrromied mes ae 
to m uest transmit the proceedings to His - 
lies ignorant of his intentions herein. I further 
state for the information of His Excellency in Coun- 
the 2nd of June 1803, the case of Palongee versus 
on before me in the court of Adawlut, aad the 
was dismissed. But the Lieut-Governor afterwards 
defendant to pay a sum of money into the treasury, 
ministered to the effects of one jee deceased 
plaintiff's bill) without any communication with 
j the subject, the Secretary of the Lieut-Governor 
irections immediately to the provost. 
7th of June 1803 the cause of Cauder and Ebra- 
on before me in the court of Adawlut, and the proceed- 
ings of this cause with the correspondence between the Lieut- 
Governor and the Judge and Magistrate (as I understand) by the 
rg 28S CT Ha ERI coolragsinecatlee 
pear that a question inci arose on a paper gated 
on the Ist of May 1800 by the Lies eveiuis) vhich paper was 
entitled —“ Instructions to the native captains,” and it will appear, 
that the Lieut-Governor thought proper, after a period in the 
cause, to de from the accustomed mode seniaagivontn, Ciera 
opinions directed his secretary to write me a letter in which 
T am geen nop Sodan en aie — Lieut-Go- 
vernor, and subject to orders, as ju magistrate 
this island; and in which I am mastiined aa it 1 had sterasibned 
some fault, by omitting some act which I ought to have done, and 
which seems to have been some act supposed necessary to give 
efiect to the Lieut-Governor’s instructions to the native captains. 
But on this head I beg to refer to the letters themselves which 
will show the facts. By Mr Secretary Phillips’ letter dated 14th 
June 1803, the Lieut-Governor has charged the judge and magis- 
trate in discussing this incidental question sre pomp’ Aerane in the 
cause of Cauder versus Ibrahim, and reviewed in the correspond- 
— with won, ra 8 and unbecoming observations, and 
ae r Seere hillips’ letter dated the 17th June the Lieut- 
ernor has judge and magistrate with writing to 
the Liewt-Governor with an evident design of sre a disres- 
to him, and the Lieut-Governor has therein declared his 
intention of submitting the proceedings in the cause of Cauder 
versus Ibrahim and the correspondence on the incidental questions 
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which then arose to His Excellency in Council. It is therefore 
that I now request that you will assure His Excellency in Council 
that I cnahaclaiaty incapable of such weak, unmanly and 
unbecoming conduct as the conduct imputed to me, that is to 
say, rt intentionally writing in my ae character of Jud 
an i unbecoming, improper and disrespectful to 
Litutenan- Governor. That t feel gl aa ae ir in 
Council will consi m S rm, 
et to be decent Ble foe or h such ef camh the 
udge and Magistrate to write on that occasion. Permit me 
to add, that I felt myself bound by ti! she ae oat and 

Sie sor ete nim aecinen mie 
i r of appointing me to the o an i 
fia of semntaries ae credit the reason of th opbebabinaes) > 
resist every indignity offered to the office of Judge eet M i . 
And I beg of you to assure His Excellency in Council if I 
have erroneously viewed the subject by oe too near it, 
that I have only to answer for the impressi my language, for 
my intention certainly never was to write any thing disrespectful to 
the Lieutenant-Governor, and I — eee have observ 
ever since my appointment to the office o spebiras re 
will repel this accusation. On this head Lapa othe ieute- 
nant-Governor himself, and I am not afraid Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor can object to my misconduct of any kind,—if he can I do 
not on this occasion implore his forbearance. But I greatly 
lament that the necessary effect of the treatment I have lately 
received, may be to bring my jurisdiction into contempt and to 
throw suspicion upon my chersoter. 

16. 1 beg of you, Sir, to assure His Excellency in Council, that 


and my own character are involved would have led me to take up 

so much of his time, as must be consumed in the the 

contents of this letter. yest dhe ieee ee 

rest, if the contents have not the importance which I annex to 
them, I confess I am without any other apology. 

T have the honor to be, &c. &e. 

(Signed) J. Dickens, 

Judge and Magistrate of the Settlement of Prince 

of Wales Island and dependencies. 
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To the Hon’ble P. Dundas, Governor and igengpry Se the 
Members of the Council of the Presidency of Prince of 
Wales Island. 


Hon’ble Sir & Sirs, 
I have the honor to receive about 3 
o'clock Pp. mw. on Tuesday the 25th November instant, a letter 


signed T. Raffles, Acting to Government, dated Fort 
Cornwallis, the 25th November 1808, addressed to John Dickens, 
Esq., Chairman, W. E. Phillips, Jas. Scott, J. P. Hobson, James 

, and G. Seton, uires, the Committee appointed at a 

Meeting of British bitants of Prince of Wales Island. 
And I immediately sent a servant to this letter to the several 
gentlemen for their who signified that they had read it, by 
writing the word “ Seen” above their names on the envelope of 


the letter. 

2. I fiud at the close of the second para. of the Acting Secre- 
tary’s letter, as follows “I am directed to request that ou will 
state for the information of the Hon’ble the Governor in cil, 
whether &c. &c. &c.” But considering that as a Committee, the 
gentlemen to whom that letter is addressed no longer exist, I 
am not aware how as a Committee they can reply to that letter. 

3. Impressed however with a sense of the due to every 
communication which comes from the Hon'ble the Governor and 
Council, as an individual I was desirous of communicating with- 
out delay all the information I could have or possessed 
on the subject concerning which the Hon'ble the Governor and 
Council have deemed it expedient to enquire, and for the > 
Pos ss to the Printer of the Government Gazette for the copy 
of at a general meeting, of which I was chair- 
man on the 10th November instant, written with mine own hand, 
and si with se bomen and which in compliance with the 
Printer’s request, I transmitted to him for publication. 

4. But to my astonishment I found that 
to the statement of Mr Raffles was before the Governor and Coun- 
cil, and that he would, if he could, send it to the Printer in the 
course of the morning of November the 26th instant. 

5. Expecting to recei¢e this copy written with my own hand, 
(4a Tam not aware of any sct commitied by me whit soit nc 

precaution of not again putting it in my jon) I di 
immediatel ee ee ee cart ing to the letter of 
your Hon'ble . But having waited till the forenoon was 
— I applied to the Printer aguin for this copy, who had ap- 

i rea cer aut teen did not think proper to return 
t to him. 

6. Mr Phillips however, about 1 o'clock p. ™. of this day, did 
me the honor of calling on me, and of stating that the Hon’ble the 
Governor had been pleased to permit him to receive it from Mr 


. 
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Raffles, on condition that after I had inspected it, the copy was 
pr pr net et rscceree pe Se areas ly a 

tie hens Say indictheal segiy to the lets 
now the honor of transmitting my indivi reply to the letter 
addressed to me as chairman, and the other gentlemen, who were 


8. pr a tp a BS csPgaicsrr puget 
I am to reply, it a duty which I owe to myself, to protest 
thy Aa intention of offending against the 
respect due to the Hon'ble the Governor and i as 
it is impossible for me to agree in opinion with the Hon'ble Board 
on the matters stated in the Secretary’s letter, I am anxious that 
difference of opinion should not be construed into quite another 
thi : 


9. Mr Raffles’ letter states that the attention of the Hon’ble 
Governor and Council having been drawn to the lication, 
in the last Government Gazette, of the answer of Sir Thomas 
Troubridge to the address of the British inhabitants of this settle- 
ment, wherein the “ removal of restrictions on trade” is noticed, 
which mye nay eo hom —— saa Pw Italic characters, 
thereby givi erence to this part subject a ener 
bearing Shan ‘they are convinced His Excellency meant to apply, 
and having called on the Printer to state if the expression 
therein alluded to was so accented in the from which the 
pres was com or not, he in answer furnished a written 
(not the original furnished by Sir Thomas Troubridge) in 
it is so Dry ae on hig tage) Mt hott ee le the a eee 
vernor an uncil, rinter is justi, t seei it 
is not the original, and that in the Commities who furnished this 
copy there are found the names of Mr Phillips the Collector and 
Mr Hobson the Accountant General, both senior servants of this 
establishment and who by the appointment of the Hon'ble Court 
of Directors stand second and third for promotion to a seat at the 
board of Government, he, Mr Raffles, was directed to request, 
that you will state for the information of the Hon’ble the Gover- 
nor and Council whether in the original answer to the address 
the expression is so accented or not, or if altered, by whose autho- 
rity it has been done? 

10. In reply, I humbly beg leave to lay before your Hon'ble 
Board the fact, that I really never gave any directions to the 
printer of the Government Gazette to insert in italic characters, 
the words “removal of restrictions on trade” nor did any one else 
to my knowledge give him any such directions. And if your 
Hon'ble Board should be pleased to enquire into this fact, the 
printer will corroborate this statement. 

11. But your Hon’ble Board ee J been pleased to state in 
Mr Raffles’ letter, to which I have the honor to reply, that “the 
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written copy of the proceedings from which the proofs was com- 
vmed fariched you by the printer hed the words ‘removal of 
i on trade’ so accented, that is accented, in italic cha- 
racters”—it became absolutely necessary for me to i again 
that copy, which was written with my hand, and signed with my 
name, and your Hon'ble Board (through the Hon'ble the Go- 
vernor) having been to allow me again to inspect it, I 
leave to say, that I cannot perceive in that copy the 
** removal nein ne oly aa na peck ie Be 
w , ing either to the scientifical or i 
pepe es according popular meaning 


word 

12. I have carefully compared that copy written by me, with 
the original answer to the address transmitted to me by His 
no crsens Bins is —poermnpe tina het abe cuorn 

copy. It is the same as the original, exce in copy 
a line been drawn with a pen sles. ske-vordarmoatal 
? on trade, which line is not drawn under those 
in the original answer to the address. 

13. I do not know who drew that line, I am quite uncon- 
scious of having drawn it, but as I understand the printer 
there when the copy was sent to him, I take i is 
that line, particu ly as your Honorable Board 
the habit of drawing a line matters 
arrest 
But your Honorable Board, I am persuaded, will not 
i ude that this line directed or insinuated 
printer to print the words “removal of restrictions on trade” 
ic characters; if however such an idea should, con to all 
probability, be entertained, it is quite to establish, by just 
Joos Sines Abraham ect. For if line was 

to be drawn to indicate or to insinuate to the printer 

of the Gazette, that words were to be printed in italic characters, 
no words of course should have been so printed in the proceed- 
ings of the committee, unless they were distinguished by a line 
drawn under them. But in the copy of the proceedings written 
by me in sac ornate roo seach 
drawn any other words but the words “removal of 
restrictions on trade,’ while in the Gazette, the place, the date, 


word “depdt” are also printed in italic characters. 
reasoning, it will soon appear I am not playing the part of an 
advocate for myself, for 1 am no more concerned on this occasion 
than your Hon'ble Board. But I feel it my daty as a public 
man, called for in the manner I have been, broadly and openly to 
meet the question which your Hon’ble Board have been pleased 
to raise on this subject. And with this view I should wish the 
printer to inform your Hon'ble Board, “Why he printed the 
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place, the date, the titles and the word depét in italic characters 
as well as the words ‘removal of restrictions on trade.” ? 

15. May I without disrespect to your Hon'ble Board presume 
to question the fact, “Whether printing words in italic characters 
gives them (as your Hon’ble Board have taken for Sy what 
remains to be proved,) a stronger bearing.” —Undoubtedly that is 
not the use to which I have always understood italic characters 
have been put when some words are printed in these characters, 
while the text is in another tope. I have hitherto conceived the 


expression of the words so printed,—or to give them a stronger 


16. And may I without disrespect to your Hon'ble Board, as 
judge filling an important station under your Government, 
y declare it as my opinion, that a printer requires no 
justification for using a type which is best calculated to attract 


Board, ought not to have been printed in the Gevernment Gazette, 

t ee the blame imputable of its having been thus printed 

and afterwards published to the world. 

_ 17. T have taken the trouble (for the of giving every 
Satire J to in, 


of publishing the ke. 
8. If then on the address ought not to have 
been printed, or i on'ble Board has intimated) the 


or if (as your 
words “removal Gf: Vestctotions on trad” -ought-net to have hace 
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To Thomas Raffles, Esquire, 
Acting Secretary to Government. 
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And refers me to you, for an answer to a question 1 put 
to him “upon what authority he inserted that paragraph.” 

2. I therefore call upon you distinctly to tell me, upon what 
authority you took the liberty of desiring the printer to insert any- 
thing in the Gi.zette respecting me without my previous approba- 
Geni: tund parmieslon, aul “ales: 46. tall: was wheter ou 
your private character of Mr Raffles, or in your public character 
of acting Secretary to Government. 

I have &e. 
Signed] John Di 
Late Chairman of a late Committee of the 


A European Inhabitants &c. &c. Ke. 
G ‘own, 
P. of W. Island, } 
November, 29th 1842. 
To John Dickens, Esquire. 

Sir, 


I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of this 
date, requesting I will tell you by what authority I desired the 
printer of the Gazette to insert any pre Soe ee trtalens 4 
your previous approbation and permission, and whether I did so 
in my private or public character. 

In if tractor cherries dure banked ech 
tions to inter were given by me in my public i 
een | Susitibe to Goveraniat, and in pursuance of the directions 
I received from the Hon'ble the Governor. 
[Signed] T Raffi 
- Raffles, 

Acting Secretary to Govcrnment. 

Fort Cornwallis, the 20th November 


To the Hon'ble Philip Dundas, 
Governor and President and the Members of the Council 
of the Presidency of Prince of Wales Island. 
Hon'ble Sir, and Sirs, 

No man laments more sincerely than I do, that the 
words “removal of restrictions on trade” were through the inatten- 
tion of Mr Raffles (what the Hon'ble the Governor and Council 
must have expected from him, when they made him licenser of 
the press) printed in italic characters. It may be trac that Mr 
Bone thoughilessly conceived, the line scored under those words 
was intended as directions to print them in italic characters. 
But as he printed the word “Depot” in the reply to the 
— Men Sgr cave Beir no ee under 
that word, ve just right e principles of reasoning to 
deny what is stated in thé day's Gusette That these words 
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were printed in italic characters ‘in consequence’ of there having 
been gt sr tg under them,” and I take upon myself to main- 
tain in truth and justice, that the facts of e case, as stated by 
me, in my letter to your Hon'ble Board of the 28th instant, and 
which cannot be impeached, do not warrant such a conclusion. 

2. If, however, to distinguish the original answer to the 
address by printing a part of it in italic characters, was taking a 
li stick os uired the previous authority of His Excellency, 
will it be denied that my consent was not requisite to in 
italic characters, this passage in this day’s Gazette—“ We have 
also to correct an omission, in not having subjoiued the signature 
of the Chairman of the Committee” ? , 

3. I will not trouble you with any observation on the whole 
of the publication respecting the printing in italic “ Removal 
of restrictions on Trade” in this day’s Gazette, which also announces 
for the first time (although the report has been circulated upwards 
of six weeks) that a Chief Justice ge hyn to Prince of 
Wales Island. But it having been officially communicated to 
me, that the Hon'ble the Governor has directed all this publica- 
tion respecting the printing in italic the words “Removal of 
restrictions on Trade,” in truth and justice you, Honourable Sir 
and Sirs, cannot refuse to hear me in my own defence, after the 
Hon'ble the Governor has thus punished me on his own accusation 
unheard. Castiyatque, auditque—was by the ancients considered 
harsh. To deny me a hearing both before and after punishment 
would be harsh indeed. 

4. It is true that the judgments of the Court over which I 

reside, are under the control of the Hon’ble the Governor and 

uncil. It is also true that the press is under the ccntrol 
of the Hon'ble the Governor and Council, But I do not 
know, that it is true that the Judge and Magistrate of 
Prince of Wales Island is under the control of the Hon'ble 
the Governor individually, whatever may be the other pre- 
rogatives attached to the dignified station which he holds in 
the Government of this island. Any Judge under the direct 
control of a Governor of an island, circumstanced as Prince of 
Wales Island is circumstanced, might be made liable to a bias 
destructive of his duty. He might be compelled to prostitute the 
dignity, limited as it is, and betray the sanctity of his office. Any 
act then which indicates such control, must raise suspicion in the 
minds of the Community. And if the administration of justice 
should be unsuspected, any act which indicates control over the 
Judge is injurious to the administration of justice. May I then 
without di to you Hon'ble Sir and Sirs—appeal to your 
wisdom and justice, if the publication in this day’s Guzeite, 
respecting the printing in italic the words “ Removal of restrictions 
on Trade”—does not indicate an act of direct coutrol exerted 
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5 diag cra Se ig og pe peg aa a 
agistrate of this island. And may I without disrespect ask 
\it concern the Hon'ble the Governor, that my name 
was omi to be printed at the end of the ings on the 
address to His Excellency Sir Thomas Troubridge? d why 
the Hon'ble the Governor exercised this act of control when the 
aforesaid subject of the words “ Removal of restrictions on Trade” 
being printed in italic, was yet depending as a matter to be deter- 
mined by the Hon’ble the Governor himself and in the Council? 
What purpose may I ask, had the Hon'ble the Governor to effect 
by this premature publication in a Gazette under the directions of 
yernment, in this instance exercised by himself individually ? 
5. I do not pretend to say that my pong é of mind is at 
all affected by this act of control exercised over me by the Hon’ble 
the Governor individually ; it at first excited considerable i 
—but it had no power to afflict. Ihave not to my kaoweige 
in the proceedings on the address being printed in part in i 
done any act unbecoming me as a man or a Judge. 
And “he only is vulnerable who not having firmness enough or 
wisdom enough to avoid the commission of an unbecoming act, 
has yet epee digas. to be ashamed of it.” I have a right to 
complain of possible consequences that may ensue to the 


and till the arrival of the expected Chief Justice, I shall en- 
deavour to regulate my public and private conduct in such manner 
as to be able to defy the most unjust insinuations against either. 


George Town, 29th Nov. 1806. 
Minute by the Hon'ble the Governor. 


1. It is neither my intention nor my wish to enter into, or to 
call on the Board to support me in a paper war with the writer of 
the letters ‘wow rend: walohtheyimey: witness ie me, I have 
re rather expressed a to avoid than to promote, nor 
shall I take up the time of the Board in attempting to expose the 
sophistry of many of the arguments in that the of 
November which is drawn out to 18 closely written paragraphs, 
calculated by subtle reasoning to draw the mind and attention 
Sg Hl sy Sod only cause of our Secretary's letter of 
the 25th to the Committee of the European inhabitants, viz: 
the desire the Board had to know by whose authority the words 
so often commented on were printed in the italic characters, 
thereby giving them a stronger effect than we had good reason to 
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believe they were intended by His Excellency Sir Thomas 
Troubridge to bear. 

2. This simple fact ight have been answered in two lines, and it 
has been bese A answered in the 12 and 13 paras. of the 
letter in question, where Mr Dickens avows that the copy of the 
answer to the address by the Admiral which was sent to the 
Printer for his — was written in his (Mr Dickens's ) own 
hand, although he was not conscious of having made the line 
which attracted notice, but on com it with the original, finds 
there was no such line therein. be a doubt of the fact 
in the mind of every fairly judging and candid man—the inten- 
tion with which it was done is quite another matter, which no one 
can decide. But Mr Dickens disputes that the drawing this line 
necessarily induced the consequence of the Printer putting the 

so distinguished in the Italic character. I have always 
understood that a line under certain words in manuscript was 
equivalent to printing such in a different character by the press, 
but to ascertain this to a certainty in this ie gone case, and in 
pram cio with the suggested wish of Mr Dickens in the 
conclusion of the 14 para. of his letter of the 20th, I desired our 
Secretary to call on the Printer and request him to answer the 
several questions following, which were noted at the time and are 


nation. We did he place, the date, the titles, 
7 i int ¢ , the ti 
and the word “ Depot” id Ita ic chatacters? 

Answer. It is customary for all addresses, dates, and places to 
be printed in Italics, to give a peg: Se tg to the 
press,—see pages 19 and 179 Printer’s mar. The word 
“ Depot” does not exactly stand in this shape, but being a foreign 
word, and not having any Roman accented lctters to the fount of 

the Printer took license, as it could not possibly affect 
tenor or force of the expression, otherwise he would not have 
Oana We aid a th rds “ Removal 
tion. id you print the wo > of res 
trictions on Trade” in Italic deatatters. v 


Answer. My reason for printing the words “ Removal of 
Haag rane single line bein - were marked so 
e copy. By asi ine being drawn under any particular 
passage, it denotes that part to be printed in Italics—vi Printers 
rammar, page 149. 
In further justification of it so appearing in the e Gazette, a 
o was previo sent to Mr Di for 
fission that it wan correct who roared it with then 
words—* TI return sheets which are 
where I have altered of Proto.” qoik tise 


I me then it is by the above most indisputably proved that 
the by whomsoever and from whatever motives drawn, was 
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the cause of the words noticed, having been printed differently 
from the rest of the 5 

4. It is also evid ent that this alteration was made without the 
authority of the committee, though by the Printer’s omission of 
signature to the article in the Gazette, it did not so appear 
ex 


the 
until explained a Boceee 

5. Haview ascertained those three facts and seeing that 
our Council, through the indisposttion of both my colleagues, could 
not meet on the Friday, I thought it my duty to desire the 
Printer to explain the circumstances of this Italic stpons, Mohan 
to me appeared highly necessary, as to my mind Sir 
por ie expression, when so printed bore out, in stronger terms 
than he meant, to the Supreme Government, to the Court of 
Directors and to the world, his opinion on such an occasion, one 
of some weight, that the existing government of this island had 
imposed or retained improper and injudicious restrictions on trade, 
whereas if left as he delivered it, it could only imply a difference 
of opinion from us, on the amount of duties on particular articles, 
a subject on which any two men may differ. 

oe this assumption of individual authority as styled by 
him Mr Dickens has directed his most powerful efforts in his last 
letter, disputes my possessing such, and accuses me of having 
made an impro acc transl -tysrethe Now on this 
subject, I am Sesiroiss of having the opinion and sanction of the 
Board, for what man in his senses would undertake, in a place 
like this, the regulation of a press, or any other executive duty for 
a body of which he is at the head, if he is to be called on for his 
reasons by and to enter into personal altercation with every one, 
who may be or may consider himself hurt at his proceedings. 
With equal justice might the loser of a civil canse, be entitled to 
traduce the Judge who had given the decision against him, and 
in this case I do hope for the assistance and support of my col- 
leagues, who must be sensible I could not assemble them in Coun- 
cil on Friday evening to judge the propriety of the proposed 
Gazette of next day when they in the morning been confined 
by indisposition. 

As to the announcing of the appointment of Mr to be 
our Chief Justice here in the Gazette of the 20th, I hope I need 
hardly say that I had no hand in it, nor do I know from whence 
Mr Bone, tovk it, or why he did not insert it long ago; indeed, 
had I observed the article, I should most likely have recommend- 
ed to him not to have inserted it on that day. 

(Signed) P. Dundas. 





bay Dickens, Esq. 
ir, 
7 Having laid before the Hon'ble the Governor and 
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Council your letter of the 28th and 29th ultimo, I have their 
directions to inform you that the corrections of the press published 
in the Gazette of the 29th ultimo, were inserted with the intention 
of explaining that the words alluded to, printed in italics in 
consequence of a line having been drawn under them, did not in 
the — of the Governor and Council, originate with His 
Excellency Sir Thomas Troubridge, and that His Exce did 
not mean to use the ex ion in the sense which their 80 
intod gpa and Se ee eee ee 
tion of injuring you in the estimation of any person, as your 
conduct in the administration of your office has met the appro- 
Having Say thats dicsstiank wissad Coes sant la- 
avi ir directions us much to you in ex 
ssathaen,fotbbeke Bgsarban Be ta Scat aoniel hearer et beste” sl 
under their Government, I am desired to inform go wast 
Governor's motives and conduct cpl pa ve met the 
fullest approbation of his colleagues, and whic 
at the time the corrections in question were published, which 
ion they think it necessary that I should give you, because 
it appears to them that your letter of the 29th has been dictated 
as — to the Hon’ble the Governor. 
ith respect to the 2 relating to Mr Ormsby which you 
have alluded to, although not allied to the present subject, Iam 
directed to inform you that the same was not inserted by the 
Governor and Council, or any person acting under their authority, 
such not being their practice. 


Fort Cornwallis, 
The 2nd December, 1806, 


To Thomas Raffles, Esquire, 
Secretary 


- to Government. 
ir, 
I have perused your letter in circulation addressed to 
John Dickens, Esquire, Chia W. E. Phillips, James Scott, 
J. P. Hobson, James 5 Seton, and Thomas 
Halyburton, uires, the Committee appointed at a General 
Meeting of the British inhabitants of Prince of Wales Island, in 
which as a member of that Committee, I am called i by the 
Hon'ble the Governor and Council, to state whet in the 
original answer by Sir Thomas Troubridge, Bart, to the address 
of the British itants of this island, the words “ Restrictions 
on Trade,” were accented or not;—or if altered in the copy of 
that reply sent to the Editor of the Gazette by the Committee, by 
whose authority it has been done. 
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2. In reply to these queries, I request that you will be 
to state for the information of the Hon’ble Board, that when the 
Committee above alluded to, had in compliance with the request 
of the British inhabitants of this presidency, delivered to Sir 
Thomas Troubridge, Baronet, the address voted, that Committee 
was in my belief virtually dissolved, and since that moment have 
most certainly ceased to act as a body—if, therefore, sg A asects ~ 
ly apa tied peteemertgrcg tty hea anpeleenssey ise 
in the e of cose. it in the Gazette conte a stronger 
ing than the Hon'ble Board are convinced His Excellency 
eee Ata wetheer cpm a ceuneeaase Committee nor of 
mine % 
3. Under these circumstances and aware of the injurious 
impression that must follow the perusal of an official document of 
such high authority, and publicity as the Hon’ble Board’s orders, 
in which I am by name implicated as inimical to the measures of 
this Government, I confidently and lly appeal to the 
justice of the Hon'ble the Governor Council, to relieve my 
character from the implied censure now borne ne tage om 
am 
Si W. E. Phillips, 
Collector of Sotentues Land Revenues. 
Fort Cornwallis, 

The 30th Noy. 1806. 
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REMARKS ON THE SOUTH-WEST COAST OF CAMBODIA. 


Tux position of Pulo Ubi as given by Horsburgh appears to 
be ly correct. It is a high filly island, the we saat 
appearing nearly in the middle when seen bearin with two 

dle-shaped hills to the Northward, and a quoin-shaped one to 
the Southward. 

Between this island and the main, there is a deep run of water 
14 and 15 fathoms, shoaling gradually to 10 as the shore is 
approached, but after this it grounds Be 2 rapidly to3. (In round- 
ing to, to anchor to the Southward the point in 6 fathoms, the 
Pantaloon swung into 3 fathoms.) 

The tide runs through this strait with a velocity of 4 and 5 
knots, but the rise and fall is very trifling, even in the springs, and 
reldom ye 4 ee The banks @: the gic pea seek 
seem to ually extending, as in , 0 olka, 
who has ty no ping eter ygoy th to Roepe 
tells me that with Pulo Ubi bearing W. 4.8. and distant 1 or 
12 miles, he had soundings of ap and 4 fathoms, and carried 
these depths until close up to the i Many ships pass through 
without heaving the lead, (a precaution that should never 
mogecban, 2. ene; et) from seeing the deep water marked in 

e charts. 

Camao Point, or as it is called in ipsa charts Mui 
Sha Kace, is ina transit with the highest pert ulo Ubi bear- 
ing 8. 30° E. (true). It is low and covered with trees, and has 
several ranges of g stakes off it, beyond which shoal water 


some distance. Several ships have on this spit 
by hauling up too soon after rounding Paulo bi, and to avoid it 
it i not to Paulo Ubi more to the Southward 


is 
than S. E. by E. until the point. ' 

Camao river is in Lat. 8° 38’ and Long. 105° 0’ by an estima- 
ted distance. The soundings about 4 miles off are 5 fathoms, 
and by the natives’ account there are 3 fathomsin the river's mouth. 
This I bad not an opportunity of verifying. There seems 
to be but little trade carried on here, boatmen stated 
that all intercourse with European vessels was strictly prohibited 
by their Mandarins, and if such was known to have taken place 
the puni t was death. 

T eoest above Camao river is uniformly low and le | 
without any feature of interest, or any town of consequence unu 
Teksia is reached. : ‘ 

Fulse Pulo Ubi, or Man Noi is a moderately sized island, with 
two or three low hills on it covered with trees. It bears from 
Pulo Ubi N. 30° E, (true) distant 11 ne Yay S. 29° E. from 
False Ubi (by a transit bearing) is another low island distant 
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about 5 miles, to the Southward of which are some rocks and 
shoal water. The channel between these and the main land is 
safe with 7 fathoms about mid channel. 

There are no more islands in the offing, until Pulo Dammer 
with its contiguous group of islets is approached. This island 
was formerly placed too far to the Southward, but having now 
passed it 10 or 12 times, I have had an opportunity of neg | 
its position. The highest peak is in Lat. 9° 40’ N., . 104° 
on eet from Singapore Flagstaff, according to The 
name given by some of the natives to this island is “ Patchow,” 
but the greatest difficulty is i in ining the proper 
names of the various places in this part, owing to the variety of 

es in use, 

aving two boats y—one from Cancao, the other from 
Fees found that’t eir crews could not agree in rey Pt A 
about these names, and this perhaps accounts for many isla 
being laid down that do not in reality exist. It might tend in 
some measure to reconcile the differences arising from this cause, 
if a short list could be procured of the most common words in 
use, such as island, rock, mountain, cape, &c. in the various 
languages in use about these seas, as perhaps by raed cheat 
termination we might be able to tell to which name 
belonged, and thus form a judgement as to its being a new island, 
or another name for an old one. 

The channel between Pulo Dammer and the Brothers leading 
to Kampot is safe to beat through, but the South end of Dammer 
should not be approached within 5 or 6 miles, as a spit steep- 


to from it. 
‘o the Pied olleod pee ete beh- ce h island with two 
summits, the southernmost a flat table hill, end 

On the south and east sides these hills descend steep to 
the beach, they are covered with trees, and the island appears to be 
uninhabited. The north peak is in Lat. 12° 48’ Long. 104° 40’. 
The name of the island is Tamassou. Between it and the main 
the soundings are 4 and 5 fathoms, and this is the channel general- 
ly adopted by Junks riper to Teksia and Cancao. 

Teksia is a place of considerable trade, the river being large 
and running through a fine rice country, near the mouth is a high 
island called Teksou in Lat. 9° 58’ Long. 104° 51’. On round- 
ing this island we came suddenly upon a fleet of upwards of 40 
Junks at anchor, and as it is said to be a noted place for pirates, 
we took the precaution to arm the boats well before visiting them. 
They proved, however, to be trading Junks from various parts of 
China, and one or two were from Singapore. They were load- 
ing rice, which was geuerally procured by barter. 

From this anchorage the hills about a are seen, the land 
running in a bay tothe N.W. As however we lost all traces of 
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the object of our search at this port, we did not proceed to Cancao, 
but returned to Kampot by the channel between Tamassou and 
Texere or Hinghae, soundings in which were generally 4 
fathoms. A vessel belonging to Sing: yb arrived at Kampot 
during our stay, which had called at cao for water, but was 
Peeecty ordered away without ee Pago in to land. I 
could however learn nothing of the route she had taken. 

Cancao is a place of considerable traffic, not only owing to its 
own produce, but from the canal which leads from it across the 
country, and by which many boats and small Junks proceed to 
Saigon. A determined ition however is made to any ex- 
ro ne made by it from the interior of Cambodia, and I 

ieve on one or two occasions boats have been sent back after 
coming the whole way from Oodong. The consequence is that 
much valuable produce is lost for want of the means of transport. 

G@. D, Bonnyman. 
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LAND-LOCKED HARBOURS, 


pelago, but this very circumstance renders them the more valuable, 
and the Tig powers which possess terri in this part 
of the world, have repeatedly attem to avail themselves of 
poloriigag which they present for the formation of naval 
arsenals, e inner harbour of Amboyna, the capital of the 
Moluccas, is in every respect a perfect port, as far as security 
and convenience for shipping is concerned, while the anchorage 
abreast of the town, which is situated on the shores of the outer 
harbour, is exceedingly unsafe; indeed it is only near the fort, 
where a rocky bank extends a little psp tee bi = 
from the shore, that can be met with. This 
induced repeated attempts on the part of the » 

last two centuries, to form arsenals on the shores o 


to the excessive mortality from fever that took place among 
people employed. $ who visit the Indian Archipelago 
are often surprised to find that the land-locked harbours are neg- 
lected by the natives in favor of spots which present no Salgabts 
advantages. The chief commercial settlement on the island of 
Lombok, which is resorted to by hundreds of ships, is situated 
upon an open roadstead, not only ex to the westerly gales, 
but subject at all times to a rolling swell, which causes so 
ous a surf upon the beach, that communication with the shore is 
sometimes cut off for days together. Yet there is a land-locked 
harbour within the distance of a few miles, which affords perfectly 
secure anchorage, and is accessible to ships of the largest size; but 
here again the climate is so unbealthy that its shores cannot be 
inhabited. The same rule applies to every spot similarly situated 
throughout the Indian Archipelago. 

What may be the causes of the insalubrity of these land-locked 
harbours can only be judged by inference, for malaria does not 
udmit of analysis. That it is engendered by mangroye-swamps 
and by mud-banks exposed at low-water, 4 have not the least 
doubt, but at the same time the action of strong tides must tend to 
remove the impurities which create it, otherwise both Si 
and Sourabaya would be unhealthy. I have reason to believe 
also, that the efflavia produced by the action of a powerful sun on 

ant salt-water is highly unfavorable to the constitution.— 
Enterprise in Tropical Australia. 


i 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF SOUTR- 
BASTERN ASIA AND AUSTRALIA, 


By Gzronox Wiepsor Eaat. 


V. General Conclusions. 
vi. PRS eee en ne Bare 
INTRODUCTION, 
A traveller in the Indian Archipelago soon ives that there 
Ss a Se eee eee 
are on e wi o 
towards this ‘chore; ena u soundings far ou to sa. ‘4 


again rise abru from an unfathomable depth, and contain loft 
puy ¢ which are active volcanoes; while a third 


Borneo, are of a mixed character, partaking in part of the - 
liarities the others, the limits, however, of the two erin 
distinctly defined. The object of this paper is to 
point out an arrangement which will present at one view the 
character of the different islands. This arrangement has suggested 

me during a personal acquaintance with the Indian Ar- 
chipelago extending over a period of several years, and I feel that, 
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had it previously existed, it would have very materially assisted 
me in pursuing the inquiries that I have lately had occasion to 
make in that part of the world. 

The contrast which the volcanic islands of the Archipelago 
afford when compared with the continent of Australia is very 
strikingly ted to the view of a voyager from Port Essington, 
crossing for the first time the sea that separates the continents of 
Asia and Australia. Even before he has lost soundings on the 
great bank which extends from the northern shores of the latter con- 
tinent, the lofty mountains of Timor rise up before him. As he 
nears the land the colour of the water suddenly changes from 

to a deep blue; he has now passed the steep edge of the 
Geax: and is ——o the unfathomable seas which bound the 
volcanic islands of Archipelago. On closer examination, he 
finds that the land of Timor rises ptly from the depths of the 
ocean, so much 60, that from many of the precipices which 
line of great length will not reach the bottom, 

while the very few spots on which anchorage is to be found are 
s0 close to the shore as to be available only when the wind blows 
from the land. And to complete the contrast, if the weather is 
clear we perceive that one of the mountains near the east end of 
is an active volcano.* The chain of islands which extends 
to Timor is of the same character; lofty volcanic 
in a state of activity ; while the islands are separated 
other by narrow channels of unfathomable depth, 
hich the current from the Pacific, caused by the pre- 
of easterly winds, rushes with force ; but on passing 
the vo again perceives a c os Dogtre egay ocho 
from deep blue to green, and, on sounding, he finds a bottom 
stiff clayey mud, resembling exactly that of the bank which 
ts the northern coasts of Australia; he is now on the great 
bank which extends from the south-eastern extremity of Asia far 
i seas of the Indian Archipelago. The islands now lose 
their volcanic character, and on arriving at Singapore, near the 
Peninsula, the general resemblance of the 

in the neighbo of Port Essington is suffi- 

strike the most careless observer. The land low and 
undulating; the shore with red cliffs alternating with sandy 
; iron-stone known to Indian 

by the name of laterite, are perfectly in character with 

country of the Coburg Peninsula, and even on closer exa- 
mination little difference can be discovered except in the vege- 


These banks of soundings which extend from the continents of 
Asia and Australia, form very remarkable features in the geo- 


* Vide post. 
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graphy of this of the world, and, as such, are deserving of 
more attention than hes hitherto been bestowed upon them, since 
it will be found that all the countries iio aon hes banks par- 
take of the character of the continents to which they are attached; 
while those which are situated on the deep sea which separates 
them are all of comparatively recent volcanic formation, with the 
exception of a few small coral islands, which, in all probability, 
are constructed upon the summits of submerged volcances.* e 
depth of P heap oa _— banks averages Sygate ta. 5 ey 
ing rapidly as e is approached, and shoaling 

reer the land. Ie will be seen that the one I have termed the 
Great Asiatic Bank extends into the epee sag 2 from the south- 
eastern extreme of Asia to a distance of nearly 1,000 miles, in fact 
to within 50 miles of Celebes, and I strongly suspect that it will 
be found to extend to the south-western extremity ef that island 
also; but as there is a space of nearly 30 miles across which no 
soundings have been carried, I dat pm reducing the bank 
to the limits for which we have data. 

Countries lying on the Great Asiatic Bank—The similarity 
that exists in the direction of the mountain ranges in the south- 
eastern pert of Asia has often been the soi tt. 8. These 
invariably run in a direction nearly N. N. W. and S. S. E., and 
are all of | the primary formation. The chain which extends 
the Malay Peninsula is the most conspicuous of these ranges, an 
is continued at intervals to Banca and Billiton, and perhaps may 
be traced as far as the north coast of Java. It is this range that 
most abounds in metals, or, at all events, in which mining opera- 
rations are pursued with greatest success, ly from the strata, 
owing to its central position, having been little disturbed by the 
convulsions which have shaken the countries on either hand. The 
productiveness of the gold mines of the Malay Peninsula and of 
the tin mines of Banca is well known. This a oe be consi- 
dered as the back-bone of the Great Asiatic . Sumatra, 
which lies on its western verge, has been subjected to volcanic 
action, but not to so great an extent as to disturb the direction 
of its mountain range, which runs 1 to that of the Malay 
Peninsula. The third ond last range that can be traced into the 
Indian Archipelago is the one that traverses Laos and Camboja, 
at the southern extremity of which it disappears for a time, show- 
ing itself eb Pulo Condor and the Natunas, until it emerges 
near the north-west extreme of and is continued along 
the entire west coast of that island, Here it again disappears, 
and only shows itself again on the north coast of Java, where it 

® Since the above was written, I have seen Mr Darwin's essay on the “ Struc- 
ture and Distribution of reefs”, in which it is satisfactorily shewn that 
* Atolls” or annular reefs were originally fringing reefs constructed around islands 
that have since subsided. 
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ceases entirely; the remaining portion of this island, with, 
perhaps, a peel of the north-west extremity, being either of vol- 
canic formation or of alluvial deposit. It is rather singular that 
the celebrated tealtied, whieh aleanie on the Cameos ee 
this range, but is not found Spray, ine rte i “ 
the projecting part of the north side of Java, 
ond Surabaya, being : Nog reas gute ee the ye of whi 

e ter on 0 i em in the Archi 
is Ph nama pe as is the sate) hid ‘te se eastern seas in 
which the teak-tree is indigenous, nor will it thrive in the vol- 
canic parts of the island where its cultivation has been attempted. 
This, which we may call the Cambojan Range, is also rich in 
minerals, mn Pa | the Bornean of it, where large quan- 
tities of gold many diamonds are obtained by the mi- 
ners. The volcanic islands of the Archipela contain 
metals, gold-dust being found at the bottoms of many of the 
mountain streams, but it does not exist in veins, as in the Ma- 
Jayan Peninsula and on the west coast of Borneo, these havi 
apparently been broken up by the violent convulsions to whi 
these islands have been subj The metal is therefore only 
obtained from the bottoms of the mountain streams, where it has 
been deposited when the earth in which it had been contained 
wes washed away. 

Volcanic Islands of the Indian ar iy asia lines of vol- 
canic action to which these islands have subjected can be 
traced with tolerable distinctness. One of these extends along the 
W. coast of Sumatra and the S. coast of Java, whence it is conti- 
nued by a chain of islands, separated by narrow but deep channels, 
to New Guinea, and can be traced through that island to the Loui- 


resembling the letter 8. The other line commences in Kamts- 
chatka extends through the Kurile Islands, Japan, and Loo- 
choo, to the Philippines, where it pes into two branches 
one traversing Palawan and the N. W. 
terminates near the limits of the Great Asiatic Bank, and the 
other continuing in a southerly direction until it comes in contact 
with the Sumatran line, It is near this point of contact that the 
voleanic action has been strongest, throwing the islands into fan- 
tastic forms, of which Celebes and Gillolo furnish striking ex- 
amples. These islands all rise abruptly from an unfathomable 
sea, a circumstance unfavourable to their productiveness, since a 
portion of the rich soil created by the decomposition of the 
volcanic rock is washed away into the ocean. Java, however, is 
in @ great measure exempt this disadvantage, owing to the 
Great Asiatic Bank extending to its northern coast, which 
vents this soil from being lost, in lieu of which it a deposited in 
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vast plains lying between the mount: in range and the sea. These 
plains are so ingly rich, that they not only yield a suffi- 
i of grain seg nora HIT Woe Oe SayRhcak sacar ee 
esi Heroes of the Archipelago, but at the same time afford such 
abundance of sugar and other tropical produce as to furnish car- 
goes for many thousand tons of shipping. 
wh nis Wyre ee remark that has -— nae 
ith regard to the ranges in south-eastern part of Asia is 
equally applicable to Australia, since one of the most marked fea- 
tures in geography of this continent is the uniformity that 
exists in the direction followed by all the continuous mountain 
ranges that have yet been discovered. The Darling range on the 
W. coast of Australia, the great chain that extends along the N. 
E. coast, with tlie range that traverses a portion of South Australia, 
and in which metallic ores have late'y been found in such abund- 
ance, pursue a direction nearly N.N.W.and S.S.E.; and although 
the ranges on the E. coast of New South Wales vary somewhat 
upon this point, it is still to so slight a degree as not to require any 
particular remark. That this rule is also applicable to the lesser 
ranges is proved, at least as far as the shores are concerned, by 
all the deep iulets on the coasts of Australia preserving the same 
general direction, that is, running parallel to the mountain ranges; 
indeed so generally is this the case, that there is scurcely even a 
deep bay hout the entire coast that does not conform to the 
eral rule. The same occurs in Van Diemen's Land ; indeed 
is island must be considered as bei sec of Australia, for 
although really insular, being surrounded by water, it is still joined 
to the continent by a bank of soundings on which there is a depth 
of from 35 to 40 fathoms. 

The great bank which fronts the N. and N.W. coasts of Aus- 
tralia commences near the N.W. cape, and extends in a N_E. 
direction to New Guinea, where it terminates at the base of the 
high but narrow mountain range that unites the eastern and 
western parts of that island, and separates the Banda Sea from 
the Great Pacific. It is at this point that the edge of the bank is 
most remote from Australia, the distance to Leabceaptsal tgndoe! 
the N. coast being 400 miles. It appears again on the 8. coast 
of New Guinea, near Torres Straits, and extends along the N.E. 
coast of Australia, the Great Barrier Reefs being on its outer edge. 

_ The Arru islands and New Guinea are thus united to the con- 
pean of Australia; aim winks rather a singular pce aeen that 
angaroo, an animal which was su to be peculiar 
Australia, is found both on eran, Prac seeer pele south- 
part of New Guinea; and as no specimens have been met 
on the northern coasts of the latter island by Forrest and the 
h navigators who have been there, it seems to exist only on 
Portion included by the Great Australian Bank. 
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New Guinea.—The northern Lo of this island, that is to say 
the portion lying to the N. and N. W. of the range of mountains 
already alluded to, partakes of the ragged and broken character of 
the volcanic islands of the Indian hipelago, but the south- 
western part is low and undulating, and we my conclude that it 
bears a considerable resemblance to the northern coasts of Aus- 
tralia, since the several Dutch navigators who explored the Gulf 
of Carpentaria, and who were in the habit of coasting this part 
of New Guinea on their way to Australia, considered them as being 
portions of the same continent, and they were thus delineated in 
our maps until Cook passed through Torres Strait and decided 
tha qnestion as to their insularity. very interesting account of 
the S. W. coast of New Guinea is given in Modera’s “ Narrative 
of the Voyage of the Dutch Corvette ‘ Triton’ in the year 1828.” 
when this coast was explored with a view to forming a settlement; 
and as it contains information which bears upon this point I 
would willingly make some extracts, were they not of too great 
length to be inserted in a paper of so general a nature as this must 
necessarily be. 

The Arru Islands.—This p of islands is situated on the 
northern verge of the Great Australian Bank, and extends from 
N. to S, about 100 miles; but as the eastern side of the group 
has not been explored, its limits in that direction are uncertain. 
Some of the southern islands are of considerable extent, but those 
to the N., lying close to the edge of the bank, are rarely more 
than 5 or 6 miles in circumference. The land is low, being only 
a few feet above the level of the sea, except in spots where 
of rock rise to the height of about 20 feet, but the trees 
which cover the face of the country give it the appearance of bei 
much more elevated. Coral reefs extend from the shores of a 
the islands, and in the eastern parts of the group these are often 
of great extent. The islands are divided from each other by nar- 
row channels, some of which ere of great depth, and in one of 
these there is said to be a whirlpool of so formidable a description 
that the natives will not venture to approach it even in their 
larger vessels. I regret that during my recent visit to these 
islands my time was so much occupied by inquiries connected 
with the expedition to which I was stnoheh, that I could not as- 
certain this fact from personal observation. Upon the whole, it is 
evident that this group has not been left quite untouched by the 
convulsion which shaken its neighbours, a circumstance that 
might naturally be expected from its position on the very edge of 
the bank, and in the close vicinity of A fi volcanic chain, the t 
Ki Island being only 60 miles distant. 

When is it taken into consideration that the primary mountain 
mee both in south-eastern Asia and in Australia pursue a pre- 
cisely similar direction, and that the westermost Asiatic range, if 
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continued, would strike about the N. W. Cape where the western 
Australian range commences, while banks extending from both 
these continents actually approach to within 450 miles of each 
other, the question naturally arises as to whether these continents 
were ever united. This inquiry, however, would lead to details 
of too extensive a nature to be admissible in a paper of this de- 
scription, and which would belong rather to geology than geogra- 
phy, but it is well deserving of being followed up, since it pos- 
sesses an interest beyond that which attaches to geographical 
matters generally ; for if it is found that the mountain ranges of 
Australia are a continuation of those of eastern Asia, we nd ex- 
that they will also afford the mineral wealth for which the 
tter are go celebrated. Our colonies in Australia are now ina 
pega nace ethene render the discovery of Ryosarmaey — 
° v i importance. The amount o' icult 
duce ‘and is these colonies is considerably sate that required 
for the consumption of the inhabitants, who are now anxiously 
looking about the world for a market for their surplus produce, 
and such a market would be afforded by a population employed 
in mining operations. We may reasonably expect that mineral 
wealth is not confined to the district of South Australia. The 


great range extending the entire of the N.E. coast is of a 
very 2 pom description, as is the range which abuts on 
+ coast near the new settlement at Port i » and 


other Australian ranges, be connected with that of South 
Australia. The Liverpool, Adelaide, and Alligator rivers, the 
largest yet discovered in Australia, appear to have their sources in 


range. 

In conclusion, I will venture to suggest that the great banks 
alluded to in this part might be introduced into our maps of the 
Indian Archipelago with very good effect, and if delineated by 
means of the dotted lines, as in the accompanying outline map, 
would rather improve their appearance than otherwise, while at 
the same time they would tend to illustrate to a certain the 

ical character of these countries, We have ample data 

which to define their limits, except at the single point to 
which I have alluded in this paper, with regard to the S.W. 
extremity of Celebes. 


The above is reprinted from the “ Transactions of the Royal 
Society” of London for the year 1845 (vol. xv. p. 
358). 2 ay i tere menfresigeccgs, Gruden rhpmphpoan 
after his return to England from this part the world in April 
1845, and was intended as the first of a series of essays, suggesting 
points of phical enquiry necessary to complete a that 
would classify the productive character of the principal islands of 
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the Indian Sen nag. APS circumstances rendered it advis- 
able that the series should be discontinued. Up to that 3 esta 
the narratives of travellers in the Indian Archipelago, although 
replete with valuable information, were generally deficient in 
those details necessary to complete a geographical system that 
would meet the requirements of the day;—i the extent and 
direction of the volcanic band which traverses the Archipelago, 
although studded with European settlements, was still undeter- 
mined; the active volcanoes supposed to exist near the northwest 
extreme of Borneo, and on Cap {sland in Torres Strait, not having 
yet been erased from the maps by authority. But during the 
scven years that have since elapsed, geographical ee has 
progressed with such rapidity in this part of the world, that the 
general outline of its physical structure has been completed, 
although much remains to be done in the way of filling up the 
details, The surveying expeditions directed by the English go- 
yernment to those points where researches could be ted 
without oases. the jealousy of other nations, have determined 
the character of Palawan, Northwestern Borneo, the eastern part 
of New Guinea and of the Louisiade group;—while the scientific 
enquiries set on foot by the Netherlands Government with the 
view of developing the resources of its Eastern possessions, have 
greatly en our knowledge of the southern portion of the 
Archipelago. And, lastly, the Journal for which this essay is 
intended has been the means of bringing together a mass of prac- 
tical information illustrating the geography of South Eastern 
Asia and the Indian rH Yo as creditable to the collector as 
to the community which supported his undertaking. In 
Australia, also, the progress of discovery has been so rapid and 
effectual, as to excite a feeling allied to astonishment in those 
who have been accustomed to trace the slow but steady advance 
of the early explorers. This new impulse, which will soon leave 
nothing more to be done in the way of Australian inland discovery, 
was commenced by a traveller who possessed in an eminent 
_ pescomy wane courage and vied cera! to conduct a 
party occupi wild tribes; together 
with « sound practical Enowledige of all thoes branches of soiense 
to which the attention of travellers in unexplored countries should 
be directed. Alas! that ayer ypoetlsridy oxanjodinnd une ye 
of a traveller whose career had scarcel n commenced, and 
whose generous devotion to the cause lod him to undertake a 
journey calculated to decide at once all the remaining points neces- 
sary to complete a system of Australian - Bu 
the most sanguine have ceased to hope that even hard.’s 
dauntless spirit can have withstood the privations entailed by a 
protracted wandering in the wilderness. 
But before entering again on the subject of physical geography, 
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1 find it necessary to state explicitly that the possibility of a con- 
nection having eye tae Carceen Asia and Australia, which I 
had oe gong way the eae further goat » was 
. a . G ; iety 

which it was read, by ue of the loeding members, whose 
high reputation as a proficient in the science of geology entitled 
his opinion to great evel. This opposition was founded on the 
conclusions arrived at by the celebrated comparative anatomist, 
Profesor Owen, from an examination of remains of extinct 


meeting of the British Association of the previous year. These 
conclusions had been adopted by some of the myn oh te 
as will be seen by the following extract from the Presidenti 
Address delivered at the Anniversary Meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society which took place about the time : 


present day ; Si comet te tot Cok, ee te eee in 
yr ve oust have Deen the sauna ‘as thos watch wee Sa ee to. the 
Roderich Impey Musehtson, V.LER.S. $ G.3., §e. §e., Pre 5, a 
An examination of specimens of Australian fossil Flora brought 
to England by Count Strzelecki in 1844, and which had been 
submitted to Mr J. Morris for ay siete presented very 
different resulis, as appeared in the wing extract from his 
rt; 


3 
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** Tn instituting a com between the species collected from the Australian 
deposits, and thine hed from the Burdwan coal-fieli by Professor Royle, we 
observe both the remarkable analogy of form of some species, and the actual 
of ths iskin, enlaiaing Sbens wen ent saly eecommpntonenes tar teeter 
of the strata was no! con - 
tions of the flora of some portions of the Indian and Australian continents, at that 


epoch, ween —Strzelecki's Physical Description of Neo 


This fact could have been brought forward at the time, as 
Count Strzelecki’s work was then published ;—but as the writer’s 
object was merely to promote enquiry, he naturally hesitated in 
opening a controversy which could have answered no useful 
purpose, and from which it is by no means probable that he 
would have come off with advantage. The recent discovery of 
fossils of well known “Silurian” species in the mountain ranges of 
New South Wales, has further established the fact that Australia 
is not an outcast from the family of continents, notwithstanding 
Blumenbach’s famous neat t is true that the fossil remains 
of mammals discovered in the limestone caverns of the Welling- 
ton range and the Kanobolus are all of the marsupial 
but this merely proves that if mammals of the forms now existi 
in Europe and Asia ever inhabited Australia previous to their 
introduction by man (which is by no means probable) they 
deposited their bones elsewhere. 

ut to return to the subject under review. The great desi- 
deratum of 1845 was a more ect knowledge respecting the 
arrangement aad distribution of t tracts of land which shewed 
distinct proof of disturbance by Volcanic action, yet retained in 
some degree the characteristics of primary formations. I had an 
opportunity of inspecting the eastern extremity of one of these 
tracts in 1832, when on the south coast of Java. It is thus 
described in Dr Horsfield’s “Mineralogical Sketch of the Island 
of Java” which is inserted in the general map of that island by 
Sir Stamford Raffles, in his “ History of Java.” “ Extensive 
district of secondary volcanoes mixt with hills of Limestone, 
especially near the sea, where the Limestone rocks are piled up to 
great heights—basis Basalt, and Wackem Breccia in the bods 
of rivers;—also Porphyry, Jasper, Cornelian, Agate, Obsidian. 
In some places Quartz appearing in Rock-crystals Prasem or 
Amethyst, rarely siliceous petrefaction.” It was not until 1838 
that I had an opportunity of inspecting one of the larger and 
less dependant areas of this formation, on the occasion of a 
journey across Moa, one of the islands | ing immediately to the 
east ot Timor, which appeared to chokiat of @ mass of land, upheay- 
ed to its present elevation without any further disturbance of the 
strata, than was just sufficient to show that the remains of marine 
animals of forms angen Aer. with those still existing in the 
neighbouring waters, w are scattered pretty plentifully over 
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ges, 
and distinct. There masses of land of purely primarary forma- 
tion, with the animal and sn kingdoms closely correspond- 
ing with those of the rie uring continent of Australia, are 
found lying on tracts sprinkled with corals and marine shells, some 
hun indeed I may safely say, thousands) of feet above the 
present level of the ocean. That these tracts owe their elevation 
to upheaval, may be inferred from the circumstance of the process 
being still omnes © fact =) con be pasion tT pe much 
sateen Es at inci ro ports, Dilli and Copang; 
—in the rece Hie the presest elevation of the reef of 
coral which forms the Kasten, with the accounts given in the 
old Directories, and in the latter by inspecting the madreporic 
cliff on the brow of which part of the town is erected. 

These “ Areas of Upheaval” as I have been induced to name 
them, include at least as large a portion of territory in the Indian 
Archipelago as that occupied by the active Volcanic Bands, in 
which nearly all traces of former character is lost in the chaos that 
has been produced by the intensity of the volcanic heat. The lead- 
ing characteristics of the “Areas of Upheaval” consist in the general 
distribution of limestone formations, often in the form of the 
“ mountain limestone” of England ;—in the presence of protruded 
minerals in those 5 where the line of upheaval has crossed 
primary ranges, and the subterranean heat has been sufficiently 
great to Project the metals;—and in the prevalence of upraised 
coal beds where the subterranean force has been so slight as 
to be exhibited only in upheaval, without great disturbance of 
the strata. 

Il. PRIMARY RANGRS. 


GEOGRAPHICAL Disrarsorion—Moleyen, Cambodian and Anam Ranges. 
— Ranges of Borneo and Celebes. uation towards Australia —Traces 
in Sumatra aad the Phicippines.—Rocent explorations 
apg emg mgt ee 
Soper Ore Metalli ee oe rote. the aurface 
soil_— Natural simran A timber.— Marine 
With a view to simplicity of ment, I include under 
this term all formations antecedent to the recent volcanic epoch, 
adopting as a test the presence of primitive granite in situ. 
During the last few years, much additional information has been 
obtained respecting ranges of South-eastern Asia. The Ma- 
layan Range, the limits of which are pretty accurately defined 
by the coast lines of the Peninsula, remains as before with regard 
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to direction, but many important and interesting details concerning 
its geographical structure will be found in the pages of this 
journal. The intercourse recently opened from this port with 
Cambodia, has produced some valuable information re 
the range which runs along the western coast of the Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula, dividing the ancient kingdoms of Cambodia and Laos 
from that of Siam.* This range ceases as a continued chain at 
Kampot in Lat. 11° S., but is continued by isolated hills and 
ranges to the south extreme of the Peninsula. No addition has 
been made to our knowledge of the Anam or Cochin-Chinese 
range, beyond a confirmation of the fact that it runs parallel to 
the east coast of the Peninsula throughout its length. 

In my essay of 1845, I have continued the Cambodian Range 
from the northwest extreme of Borneo to Gunong Ratos, near 
Banjar Massin, an error into which I was led from it bein 
the only primary range on the south coast of Borneo wi 
whose existence I was then acquainted.t More recent data 
shew that this range, after traversing the western part of Bor- 
neo, terminates on the south coast, a littl to the eastward 
of Kota-ringin. The Gunong Ratos would therefore appear to 
have been formerly connected with the primary range which shews 


Cochin-Chinese Range is that which can be traced most distinctly 
across the Archipelago to Australia at the aera day. The in- 
terval between Cochin-China and Borneo will appear great, unless 
we consider the reefs and shoals which extend across this part of 
the China Sea, to be submerged links of the chain. When once 
across this sub area, the primary ranges of Cape Kaneungan 
and the southern limbs of Celebes continue with little interruption 
to a point only 240 miles distant from the outer verge of the 
Australian Bank of Soundings, and no great stretch of the imagi- 
nation is required to carry it on to the upheaved remains of pri- 


* See Journal of the Indian Archipelago vol. y. p, 306, 
t I must have fallen into this error from information received during my visit to 


of the late Sir Jotnston in 
1837, and Tremestions of the Royal Society for 
ear: 
“One of the Eastern Asiatic after extend the 8.W. coast of 
Sanat fermion Aiher ram Maly Penne 
ra t 
Banca and iifton ; aed m branch from tite Seporoter nt een cathe 
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mary formations in Timor, and thence to the Arnhem Peninsula 
in Australia. 

The Sumatran chain must be dismissed from the list of laps 
ranges; for although it evidently has been of this formation, 
was probably connected with the continent of Asia by a line pas- 
sing through the Nicobars and Andamans, yet the strata have 
been so disturiel by the volcanic band which extends along the 
western coast, that no portion of the old formation has been de- 
tected in situ. An area of upheaval seems toextend along the 
centre of the island from one extremity to the other, but the great 
breadth of the alluvial plains which form the eastern coast, from 
Diamond Point to the Strait of Sunda, has hitherto prevented a 
close inspection except in two or three spots. If the laws which 
regulate the deposition of the substances from which coal is form- 
ed, and the upheaval of the beds into positions available for the 
use of man, are the same here as in Australia, the inland parts 
of Sumatra opposite this settlement are likely to contain coal-beds 
at least as extensive as those of New South Wales, but the width 
of the alluvial plains lying at the base of the area of upheaval will 
render them more difficult to discover, as the cliffs in which the 
coal crops out on the east coast of Australia rise abruptly from 
the sea shore, and the beds can be detected from bvats passing 
close along the land. 

In the Philippine Islands, Mindanao, the Gilolo Group, and 
in the western peninsula of New Guinea, distinct traces of the 
former existence of primary formations are shewn by the 
of those descriptions of minerals which are less liable to destruc- 
tion by intense volcanic action; but as far as my experience 
no particle of this formation in its primitive state has been d 
yraie ee the groups which form the eastern barrier of the 


~ aot the ratte Speiea: wees oe connected 
with physical geography, was made by Dr Leichhardt daring hi 
memorable overland Sara from Moreton Bay to Port Bering. 
ton in 1845, during which he established the connection between 
the Monobar Range which abuts on the north coast near the 
Cobourg Peninsula, and the great eastern coast range, from which 
it AS sates to branch off about the parallel of the tropic. Leich- 
hardt only traced the range across the Arnhem Peninsula, and 
along tho southwestern side of the Gulf of Carpentaria, a distance 
of about 600 miles, but its continuation in the same direction can 
searcely be considered problematical, as at the furthest point 
reached by Sir Thomas Mitchell in the following year (about 
Lat. 24° Long. 145°) the country Tage to the southward to- 
wards the stony desert discovered by Captain Sturt during the 
previous year (1845) near the northern boundary of the South 
Australian colony. In my former essay, I anticipated that the 


oe 
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Monobar Range would be continued to the neighbourhood of 
Spencer Gulf, but ifa branch had extended in this direction, Cap- 
tain Sturt must have met with it during his late perilous journey 
in the interior. The direction taken by the South Australian 
Ranges is still undetermined, although it can scarcely be con- 
sidered doubtful. This, the only ee int n 
to complete our acquaintance with the physical structure 
of Australia, would have been decided had Dr Leichhardt sur- 
vived to complete his last journey. At present, the honor of 
being the first to trace the course of this central range appears 
likely to fall upon the enterprising colonists of South Australia, 
who have already pushed their explorations from the west side of 
Spencer Gulf along the range to the northwest, and the result is 
calculated to encourage them in the further prosecution of their 
nthe pr rarel levation, about 
rim y attain a very elevation, 
6,000 feet being the highest int. Ta this partic they are far 
inferior to the volcanic and upheaved ranges, but this deficiency 
is amply compensated by their excessive width, indeed each 
seems to consist of a number of small parallel ranges overlying 
primary bases sometimes as much as 300 miles, and rarely less 
than 100 miles, in breadth. The higher points are generally 
massive and rounded,* although peaked mounts are not un- 
common, especially in the neighbourhood of the volcanic bands. 
The only known table-lands of large extent are those of Laos or 
co bodia, and the plains discovered by Sir Thomas Mit- 
chell in 1846 near the northern boundary of New South Wales. 
The latter are 2,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

Productive Character.—The pri ranges in Southeastern 
Asia and the Indian Archipelago are all more or less metallifer- 
ous, but the labour of working under ground, and extracting the 
metals from the matrix, is so unsuited to the habits of the natives, 
that mining operations are only carried on in those countries 
which are subjected to despotic governments. Lead mines are 
worked in that part of the Malayan Range which traverses the 
kingdom of Ava; and copper mines have been opened in the 
Anam or Cochin-Chinese range, the produce of which is equal 
in quality to South American copper, but inferior to that of J. apan, 
The uce of these mines has een imported into Singapore, that 
of Anam in considerable quantities, but the cessation of commercial 
intercourse has put a stop tothe importation. Iron is also smelted 
from the native ores on the western side of the Anam range, and 
it is said that silver mines are also worked, but I canrot youch for 
the correctness of the report. Elsewhere in this region, mining 


* The sketch of Lum Batang in . of ournal affords 
specimen of the primary clevations’ ve st Ges p. 617 a fair 
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operations are confined to the collection of metals that have been 
projected from the original site by subterranean heat, which can be 
traced distinctly to recent volcanic action. The tin of the Malay 
Peninsula, Banka, and Billiton, and the gold of the Peninsula, 
Borneo and Celebes, are all collected from the detritus in which 
the projected metal has been deposited. Lead and antimony ore 
are found in the Cambodian Range to the north of Kampot, but no 
mines have been opened. 

In Australia, the southern portions only of the primary ranges 
have been attentively examined, but as far as the search has been 
extended, it would yo to prove that the primary formations of 
this continent are equally metalliferous with those of Southeast- 
ern Asia. Copper ores have been found at Port Curtis, near the 
southern extremity of the range which extends along the northeast 
coast, and as rie Saye 1802, Flinders met with indications of 
copper at Good’s in Torres Strait; but his suggestion does 
not seem to have been followed up by the naturalists attached to 
subsequent expeditions. “The stone is granitic aud brittle; but 
there is also porphyry, and in one place I found streaks of verde- 

, as if the cliffs above bad contained copper ore.” ( Flin- 
to Terra Australis, vol. Il. p. 120.) Lead and 
copper mines have been worked in South Australia for some years 
past, and others have been opened recently in the western coast 
range, a little to the north of Swan River. The massive range 
which extends from Caps Lieuwin to Cape Naturalist does not 
appear to have yet been explored, but from @ cursory examination 
of its southern extremity during a residence in the neighbourhood 
in 1831, I was led to my Ba that this southwestern peninsula 
em —_ day —— Cornwall of a, Meyers 

8 iron ore, and co ites, have on 
soatwtat coast near Admiralty. Gulf, which may be considered 
sufficient to establish the iferous character of the northern 
part of the Central 

The productive character of the surface soil of this formation, 
Which consists chiefly of decom posed sandstone and crystalline rock, 
is inferior to that of both the other areas, indeed it is only in the 
great river basins, which are favourably situated for irrigation, that 
agricaltural produce is raised in sufficient quantities to allow a 
surplus for exportation. But oa the other hand the superior 
oe of the forest timber hore overspreads this rt daily 

ming more appreciated, probably many val gums 
and guiies still remain to’ be discov . In Anstralia, the 
prevailing vegetation differs materially in its character from that 
of south-eastern Asia, the forms now existing throughout the 
interior of Australia being identical with those discovered in the 
coal beds of New South Wales, and, it would seem, in those of 
Upper India also. The process by which the existing forms of 
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Indian vegetation have been introduced, may be traced in the 
following extract from a little work describing the 

Peninsula and Port Essington, which was published by the writer 
when last in England : 


« the Cobourg Peninsula, near the sea-shore, are found 
patches of land varying in extent from two or acres to up- 
wards, on which the vegetation is perfectly in character with that of the islands 
of the Indian Archipelago. These spots are covered with a difficult 
to penetrate, and the trees are often of an size. Among T have 

the waringin, or banyan-tree of Indian Islands a 
ueing a nut which ylelds a kind of sweet-oil, and under the shade of the 
seen, Bam wet cage er at Banda,) with common to the 
_— slams. shrabs, and even the birds that t are 
in character with those of the Indian Islands; the kangaroo, which seeks 
shelter here from its enemy, the native dog, being almost the only poecery Amat 
liao animal that is found in them, and these obtain their food in open 

“ The plants obtained from the countries of the Archipelago that are of the pri- 
mary formation, invariably flourished better than those from the volcanic islands ; 
the producrions of Singapore and of the Malayan Peninsula 
at once to their new quarters, This is accounted for by the circumstance of the 
poe ess oven the Pooks and stones of tho narthera Goose of pre- 

ly similur in their character to those of the countries in the south-eastern parts 
of Asia. Even the general direction taken by the hill-ranges is the same in both 
countries, and were it not that are separated by a narrow bat unfa 
gorge, studded with volcanic isls they might be considered as forming por- 
tions of the same region. The indigenous uctions of the soil 
considerably in their character, but a process is at present going on in Australia 
which, in the course of time, if left untouched, would grodneet similarity upon 
this point. Innumerahle patches of oriental vegetation, many of them thousands 
of acres in extent, are spreading inlund from the northern and eastern coasts, even 
in spots far beyond the tropic, eating up, as it were, the A 
which eonpocace before them as the marsupiais disappear before the animals 
Europe. Every inch of ground gained ts made ood. The dense foliage, imper- 
vious to the sun's rays, spreads out above, sheltering the mass ofdank vegetation 
that accumulates on the surface of the ground, which is thus left to rot and form 
new soil,”—Enterprise in Tropical Australia pp. 76 and 106. 


The leading feature of an Australian landscape consists in the 
Open nature of the forest, which proves highly favourable to 
pastoral pursuits. Owing to the comparative poverty of the soil, 
the growth of the forest trees is slow, producing that durability in 
the timber for which the English oak is so esteemed, but in a 
much ees degree, the wood of several of the prevailing forms 
of the Eucalyptus being apparently indestructible except by fire, 
and then it burns with slowness, throwing out a heat scarcely 
inferior to that produced from coal: indeed the common gum 
wood, burning in the galley range of a frigate, when the 

ceases, can scarcely be distinguished from a glowing sea-coal fire. 
Stumps of trees cut down in the neighbourhood of Sydney in 
1788 were still standing in 1847 without any other appearance of 
decay than the destruction of the bark, and will probably, if 
undisturbed, continue in the same state for a century to come. 
But the chief value of this timber consists in several varieties 
being obnoxious to the teredo or worm which and 
destroys submerged timber, and proves so destructive to ship's 
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bottoms and wooden piles, especially in these tropical regions. 

The piles that were driven in eae sn form the yonty. a Pant 

nese pg were sound when the settlement was aban- 

doned ten yearg while foreign timber that was allowed 
to remain in the water alongside the pier only for a few days, was 
one attacked by the varices eee oe 

p to a very recent peri banks w. extend 
from Asia gal Asetesile Conloneea panty in the map) furnished 
the principal articles of commerce supplied by the primary region. 

Agar-agar, a marine lichen extensively in China, tre or 

sca-slug, and mother-o- shell, are common to both banks, but 

the Australian bank is by far the most productive, probably from 
its not having yet been so extensively worked as the Asiatic bank 
It. VOLCANIC BANDS, 

Limits and direction of the Volcanic Bands —Ni @ combined series 
of observations on ns ee of heat in the 
puctive CHAracter.—Paucity of vw eeatont peed re yo 
cultural produce of the Phutippin’s, Moluccas Sunda Chain, and Sumatru. 
The limits of the volcanic band which crosses the Archi 

are so distinctly defined by the active volcanoes with which it is 

studded, that no difficulty is i in tracing its course. 

The few facts that our limited knowledge of the laws which 

late volcanic currents have enabled me to collect, lead to the 
inference that the volcanic stream originally commenced in the 
neighbourhood of Kamtschatka from which it takes a southwest 
direction through the Kurile Islands, Japan, and Loo Chou, skirt- 
ing the Coast of Asia, to Formosa, where it abruptly turns to the 
south and southwest h the Philippines and Mindanao to 
the Moluccas, embracing the eastern extreme of Celebes and the 
western peninsula of New Guinea, and then curves to the west- 
ward along the Trans-Javan Chain to the Strait of Sunda, when 
it assumes a northwesterly direction through Sumatra and the 

Andamans to Cheduba island, in the northern part of the Bay of 

Bengal. It is not without a certain degree of hesitation that 

I have continued the band from the western extreme of New 

Guinea along the north coast of that island to New Britain, 

although its volcanic character has been decided by recent French 

navigators, for there remains a tract including thirteen degrees 
of longitude in which no active volcano has been seen. Indeed it 
is by no means improbable that the band which takes a southerly 
direction from Japan through Fatzima, the Bonin and Mariana 

Islands, may prove to be continued to New Ireland; in which case 

the chain oF active volcanoes which extends through the Solomon 

Islands and the New Hebrides to New 2 , and perhaps 

further to the south, may indicate the course of an independent 

stivam. 
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It is to be regretted that no series of observations has yet been 
made on the periods of yoleanic activity in different parts of the 
bands, as a mere daily record kept at the European settlements 
which are scattered them, from Kamtschatka to New 
Zealand, and from the Moluccas to Bengal, during only a single 
year, would furnish data from which important points could be 
decided, that can now be only matters of conjecture. Indeed 
there can be no objection to such a simple and inexpensive series 
of observations being carried out throughout the world, The 
lines of volcanic action which have all but separated Europe and 
Asia from Africa, and the northern from the southern continent 
of America, have evidently been ruled by the same law with that 
which has effected the separation of eastern Asia from Australia ; 
and the question must soon be boldly entertained whether the 
circulation of volcanic electricity is not as necessary to maintain 
the productive character of the globe, as that of the blood to 
ee eae wie oe neon inee ean it is in the 

ian i , where the yy whi canic regi 
orig boomy on gfe fae a me aad whee oe 
smooth seas afford easy access to 2 chief points of interest, 
that the greatest facilities are afforded for prosecuting the re- 


searches necessary to establish the basis of a system. 
In these regions, so great has been the intensity of the subter- 
ranean heat, where the volcanic bands have crossed or pas- 


sed along ranges of the primary formation, scarcely a vestige of 
their former Mciactes remains, the primitive being meta- 
morphosed, and even the metals contained melted up and 
dissipated, with the single exception of the most indestracti le of 
all metallic substances, gold; the presence of which in minute 
i ited in the beds of mountain streams, being, as far as 
have been able to discover, the only evidence that now remains 
to point out the former existence of primary ran 
The by which the volcanic formations have been thrown 
Up, by which tracts of land in which the subterranean 
action has not broken h the surface have been raised to their 
present level, seems invariably to have been attended by a corres- 
ing subsidence of the surface in their immediate nei, 
;—indeed the facts brought forward by Mr Darwin in his 
cnny’ on the “Structure and Distribu tion of Coral Reefs” go to 
prove that this subsidence still continues in those parts which are 
not affected by active subterranean force. The banks of soundings 
which extend from Asia and Australia present features which must 
class them as “ Areas of Subsidence” ; with the exception of certain 
- which have been by lines of upheaval, and where 
; reefs distinctly point out the character of the rocks 
and islets. Beyond the limits of these “ Banks of Soundings” 
the sea is everywhere unfathomable a mile or two from the shore, 
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are unimportant, the nutmeg, which is scattered over that portion 
of the band which approaches the continent of Australia, being 
almost the sole exception. But the docility of the native inha- 
bitants proved to be such that were easily coerced to labour, 
and the curved voleanic band which traverses the Archi 
became studded with European settlements throughout its 


ing neglected, as is the case in countries which 

roduce gold. Some of the islands east of Java are still indepen- 
t of controul, and these yield productions suited 
Shas wisi am purer of ta TAschlpelape: © In Juve 
export Archipelago. In Java, 
coffee, “> rice, and saases ait the most important articles, 
the two first being exported to Holland in immense quantities. 
Coffee a 28 are the chief products of Sumatra, where the 
soil is less 1 than in some of the other islands of the band. 
The volcanic agency here becomes comparatively weak, and is 
ter coast of the island; where, being backed 
upheaval, the greater portion of the alluvium 
is lost. I have not sufficient data 

define the area of upheaval which intervenes 
ic band and the north-eastern coast from the 
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distinctly shewn in the detritus bronght down by the rivers. 
It is peoliably owing to this circumstance that the alluvial Mai 
of Sumatra which abut on the Great Asiatic Bank are less tile 
than those of Java, where the alluvium almost exclusively consists 
of decomposed volcanic rock. 


IV. AREAS OF UPHEAVAL. 


ERAL 8.—Borneo- Philippine Areas:—Mindoro, Palawan 
om sun'a, Gri, Arca: Xulla Isles, Buru, Ceram, and 
Amboyna.—Timorian Area: Keh Ii Tinor Laut, 


pa TO eo 
— ma. — pr 's — Con 
— ‘8 of Timor: 5 and Qui = 

and Mi tain Metal deport of Copper, Gold, Quicksilver, 
Under this head are included all those masses of land which 
furnish evidence of having been raised to their present level by 
subterranean action, but in which the volcanic eat has either 
never found vent in the surface, or has subsided at periods anterior 
to the present epoch. These areas may be subdivided into two 
classes ;—the first consisting of s urs extending from the western 
side of oe band dsr ssc Saeene the 
eastward ; other consisting of masses of upheay ng 
a and adjacent to the vaewe band. the first subdivisics 
i 8 ine, i weous rocks, upraised occa- 
Schally to immense Slevations, with every degree of disturbance, 

from mere dislocation of the strata, to a state of chaos scarcel 
inferior to that of the voleanic areas. In fact these spurs furnis 
intrinsic evidence of having once been traversed y volcanic 
streams whose activity has ceased, probably at the period in 
which the stream finally succeeded in breaking across the primary 
ranges at a point where they offered least resistance. The preva- 
lence of limestone formations, often exhibiting fossil remains of 
still existing species of marine animals, is the leadin feature both 
of the larger and smaller areas, indeed the latter only differ from 
the others in being immediately dependent on the volcanic band. 
Commencing to the north, the area of upheaval can be 
traced from neighbourhood of Manila in the Philippines 
through Mindoro, Palawan, and along the northwestern of 
Borneo, where the subterranean force has penetrated and piled up 
the primary ranges, but appears to have been stop by the 
westernmost range, which, although disturbed, has not broken 
through. The absence of any other visible cause, leads me to 
attribute the extraordinary projection of metal into the surface 
soil at the western base of the range, to the agency of this once 
active volcanic stream, but it is only recently that I have been 
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able thus to account for the phenomena I met with when inspect- 
ing the gold mines of Montradok in 1834.* This rule will be 
found equally applicable to the gold deposits of the Malayan 
Pralenie, Sumatra, Celebes, Timor, and New South Wales, the 
deposits a found on the side of the renge opposite to 
that against which the volcanic force has been directed. 

A second area extends from Mindanao through the Sulu chain 
to the northeast extreme of Bornco, but its further progress can- 
not be traced until we are better acquainted with the geography 
of the interior of that island. A third line extends from the north- 
cast extreme of Celebes, where the Klobat Mountain is still an 
active volcano, through the northern peninsula of that island; and 
small nreas of upheaval, with a corresponding subsidence of the ad- 
jacent surface, can be traced through the Little Paternosters, Pulo 
Laut, and Salombo, to Bawian. The subterrancan force which 
has elevated Madura, and the chain of islands extending from it 
to the eastward, may have come from the north, but as the vol- 
canic band passes in the immediate neighbourhood, it will not be 
safe to include these islands in an independent area of ere 
until geological iuvestigations shall have shewn their r 
to correspond with that of other parts of the area. 

The eastern peninsula of Celebes, the Xulla Isles, Burn, Ceram 
and Mysol, all belong to this s , and I should be inclined to 
trace the line of upheaval from the neighbourhood of New Guinea, 
but some confusion exists hereabouts which cannot be cleared u 
without further enquiries. In all the recent physical maps that 
have had access to, an active volcano is laid down as existing in 
the north-west part of Amboyna. As no mention is made by 
Valentyn or other old writers of an active voleano in this neigh- 
bourhood, I was not very minute in my enquirics when there in 
1842, being satisfied that the southern peninsula possessed, in an 
eminent degree, all the characteristics of upheaval without 
disturbance of the surface;—the limestome formations, especially, 
being apparently in the same relative position as when first formed. 

But as this volcano must have been placed there on authority, 
I am not inclined to pronounce against its existence, especially as 
the range in the castern of Celebes is deflected to the south, 
or at right angles to course of simple upheaval in that 
Vicinity. In this case a voleanic band must be introduced as 
passing south from Gillolo through Coram and Amboyna to the 
180 voleano distant 180 miles to the S.S.W. of the latter 
island. Should this prove to be the fact, a volcanic band will 
either have crossed an area of upheaval or must have thrown out 
lines of upheaval simultaneously to the right and left, phenomena 
which do not appear in other parts of the Archipelago. 

The fourth area of upheaval extends from the southern part 


* “The Eastern Seas Kc.” p. 281 ct sey. 
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of the western peninsula of New Guinea through the Keh Islands, 
Timor Laut, be Serwatty and Timor, to Sumba, 
Sandalwood Island. A recent volcanic band skirts the north- 
heer dg lh pec mings wre dae bagdeian, top ser 
been active volcanoes since the arrival of Euro- 
ae Archipelago, but they are now either extinct, 
in a state of activity. Ss 
unced the peaked mountain at north-east ex- 
to be in a state of activity, having been induced 
reports of natives of the adjacent island Kissa, 
ving on two several occasions seen the summit 
in in a state-of ignition, but I have since been 
gentlemen connected with the Portuguese settlements 
Timor, that there are no active volcanoes in the eastern part of 
island. I must therefore have been deceived by the burni 
which the natives make towards the close of 
of clearing new lands for cultivation. 
ds of the Arru Group have been upheaved 
c height of from 80 to 150 feet, a fact I was not made 


SESESES TREE 
He 
aie 


s 
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to draw attention to the Arru p in @ paper detailing the few 
important facts that were known concerning it, which was read 
at a meetirig of the Geographical Society ; but with the excepti 
of a flying visit to the western part by Commodore D’Urville in 
1839, when on his way from Port Essington to Torres Strait, and 
an equally hasty exploration we made in H. M. 8. Britomart in 
1842, ing has been done towards extending our hical 
ode this group. The Datch scientific expedition of 
pared nae ted so much towards dissipating the 
cloud of mystery hangs over these eastern i passed 
near the group on more than one occasion without calling ; but it 
is to be hoped that the spirit of enquiry which is now predomi- 
nant in Netherlands India, will not ow this small but interesting 
igo pecan Sancho Slaimabscen ans 
in rotation is that which extends along the 
or eastern Peninsula of New Guinea, at least 
I have been induced to class this great mountaion as an 
area of upheaval. The western part of the range, which termi- 
nates at Cape Buro on the 8. W. coast, has been known for nearly 


i 


” or the S Mountains, owing to the upper portion of 
the range, as seen from the coast, appearing from its dazzling 
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whiteness, especially when the sun is near the horizon, to be 
covered with z snow. The altitude of this part of the 
= i by the officers of the Datch corvette “ Triton” 
in 1828, is only exceeded in this part of the i ica ce 
Himalaya. The renga chine has lately seen by 

ins Blackwood Stanley, was found to consist of 
very high land, but scarcely attaining half the elevation assigned 


to the western portion. Rar Bee pe Re did not survive to reach 
England, or he would p bly have ished some interesting 
details ing this region. From the published narrative of his 


voyage, it would a that the S.E. extreme of New Guinea, 
beyond the peialial of 9: S., is of primary formation. The cen- 
tral mass of mountain land has evidently been the resalt of u 
heaval, but whether the volcanic force is still active can onl BS 
decided when the range comes to be closely examined. I have 
therefore coloured this part yellow, as indicating simple upheaval. 
Traces of upheaval are shewn on the western coast of the Gulf 
of ia, by the notes of Captain Flinders in his “ Voyage 
to Terra A is’, and by the description of the specimens given 
by Dr Fitton in his essay on the geology of Australia which is 
appended to Captain Raye Narrative ;—and evidence of the 
same nature was detected by Dr Leichhardt in the interior of the 
Arnhem Peninsula, eaomndiigr seg, baer esud ally mater ep A 
the direction of the ranges in the Northwestern horn of the 
of Carpentaria. Mountain limestone is alone wanting to complete 
the resemblance of this area to that which extends from the south 
part of the western Peninsula of New Guinea, named above the 
“Timorian Area.” The essay of Dr Fitton above alluded to, was 
read before the Geological Society of London in 1825. It is 
entitled “An Account of some Geological Specimens &c.” but 
it is, in fact, a collection of all the geological data connected with 
Australia then extant, arranged and commented upon in a manner 
so eminently suggestive of points of enquiry, that the name of the 
author must be recorded as “Father” of the science of Physical 
ys od in Australia. Dr Fitton’s attention was particularly 
directed to the striking uniformity of arrangement that had been 


observed by Captain Flinders in the hil and chains of 
islands forming the northwest horn of the Gulf of ere taria, 
and their lism to the great range of Timor is di ly 


noticed. Nor did he fail to call attention to the singular flat- 
topped hills which present so striking a feature on the northern 
coasts of A in, and which had not yet been examined about 
poo parts. Two of the most remarkable of these hills are 
si on the Cobourg Peninsula, and were repeatedly examined 
by parties attached to the garrison of Port Essington. Dr Fit- 
ton’s anticipation of their im ce as illustrative of physical 
geography, proved to be well founded; but as a description is 
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The areas of the second class invariably extend in a direction 
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See with that of the part of the volcanic band on which 
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they depend. Commencing to the north, the chain of islands 
which runs al the coast of Tenasserim, from Martaban to the 
neighhoahaed of Penang, is an area of upheaval; and the conti- 
guous coast affords evidence of having been subjected to the same 
influence. The southernmost point in which upheaved limestone 
has been detected, is at Pulo Bidan, a few miles to the north of 
Pinang, but it would appear from the projection of the metals in 
a liquid state, that the whole of the yan Range, including 
Linga and Banka, have been affected by volcanic action. The 
chain of islands which extends along the west coast of Sumatra is 
aed similar character to Loe — These —— have 
ically descri rt Jack, who inspected 
at cB 0s of Sir Stamford Raffles when .'Abeganstp Ben 
coolen (Geol. Transactions, 2nd series, vol. 1. two areas of 
upheaval in Java are distinctly defined in Ir Horsfield’s Geologi- 
cal map. Their connection with the volcanic band cannot 
doubted. The southeastern extreme of Java, the south point of 
Bali, and Banditti Island in the Straits of ag Tails 
heaved table lands, bounded by precipitous limestone cliffs, 
several hundred feet in elevation. Areas of simple apheaval are 
found on the north side of the volcanic band at island, Rusa 
Radji and Lingit, and at the Iron Cape of Flores, 
RopucTive Cxaractser.—The excessive fertility of soil 
which characterises the narrow band in which the volcanic stream 
is still active, does not extend to the areas in which the circulation 
has ceased. Nevertheless the fertilizing qualities of decomposed 
limestone have aided in forming a soil better adapted for the 
growth of produce necessary for the sustenance of man than the 
rich, fat, soils of the volcanic bands. Maize, upland rice, yams, 
poet other ie sore here attain Seer and the spore 
ualities o uce are a nt in the superior vigour o 
ihahienets of areas of ay Sahl pa wheat grown in the uplands 
of Timor is remarkably rich in gluten, although the small size of 
the grain gives it an unfavourable ap in Euro eyes. 
The cultivation of produce adapted for commerce is still in its 
infancy, owing to the lands of this formation having hitherto been 
neglected in favour of volcanic tracts, but its prospects are by no 
means disheartening. The coffee, cotton, cacao, and hemp (musa 
textilis), grown on the upheayed areas, are the best produced in the 
Archi 3 although the soil is not calculated to produce sugar, 
or spice equal to that of the Volcanic band. The mineral wealth 
stint en tere aaa 
- as ‘ound whenever it has sought for 
with diligence in spots favourable fur its deposit i a ge 
excellent quality is abundant ane the line of grap has 
crossed primary ranges ;—and li estone, 80 necessary as 8 in 
smelting the metal, is found everywhere, so that the areas 
Prossess those elements that have mainly contributed to the 
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prosperity of Great Britain. Fortunately, the gold deposits in the 
western parts of the Archipelago are now y well exhausted, 
and in the more remote regions, Timor, and possibly Sumba, are 
the only spots in which the steady course of industry is likely to 
be interrupted by the search for precious metals. The native 
chiefs of the former island, terrified by the rapacity of the early 
European serienieess are said to have combined in establishing a 
law which e se for gold a capital crime, except on 
occasions in which it was — proper to propitiate the deities 
by the dedication of a Bulan Mas or golden moon, when a human 
being was sacrificed to the spirit of the mines before the gold 

be collected. This ceremony is probably alluded to in the 
“ Account of Timor”, published in Mr Moor’s “ Notices of the 
Indian Archipelago. Appendix p. 6.” 

The name of the author is not given, and after diligent enquiry, 
I have been unable to trace his identity; but from the tenor of 
his remarks I sus that he must have resided some time at 
Coupang, and collected his information concerning the more 
remote islands from parties employed in the commerce of its 
dependencies ;—otherwise he could not have described Sumba as a 
low island, not much higher than Madura. Nevertheless I can 
affirm the correctness of his observations, as I had Mr 
Moor’s book with me when I first visited Timor in 1839; and 
repeated visits during the five a years a me to make 
enquiries u y every point brought forward. Mr 
Hazsart, who appears to have been the Resident of Coupang at 
the period of his sojourn, was so beta 2 es tery with a belief 
in the metalliferous wealth of the sou part of the island, that 
he would scarcely converse on any other subject, and his incessant 
appeals to the government led to a commission of enquiry, headed 
by M. Macklot, an eminent mineralogist, being sent to Timor. 
An overland journey was made with a large party to Filarang, 
where abundance of copper was found, but the strata had been so 
broken up, that mining operations could not have been 8 regpaencey 
with advantage (see Journal I. A. vol. tv p. ) he reput- 
ed gold deposits, which lie on the south side of the island, were 
not examined. Quicksilver in a pure state is sometimes brought 
to Coupang by watives from the interior, and as the collection 
from the hollows of the rocks in which it is deposited does not 
entail heavy labour, it might become an article of commerce were 
its value known. 

The Edible Nest which is constructed by the Hirundo Esculen- 
ta in the caverns of the limestone cliffs, is found throughout the 
areas of simple upheaval, but not elswhere; so that this singular 
production, v hick from its value is well known to those engaged 
in the commence of the Roa Bee furnishes one of the best 
tests for deciding the character of the regions in which it is found. 
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Vv. GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 
pyr wane te t : ie Arkipaloge—niatic Forma ts 
ma os 
Java, enc ne ee ee ertiation of ‘arsupials in Nao Guinea, 
tab a. ani ecpeannner reps Po ap and pas soe Groups.— 
" comparativs antiq reas pheaval.—Voleanic Bands. 
—Epoch of disconnection. 


In peracsg, Bc draw conclusions from the facts presented by a 
study of the Physical Geography of the Eastern Islands, I do 
not presume to trench upon engage righ! to generalize 
on the notes of travellers, which for some years past been 
conceded to leaders of Geological Science, but rather to note 
those suggestions which naturally arise from extensive voyaging 
throagh a region whose physical character is yet undetermi 
Until the _ agphe outlines, at least, have been ascertained, science 
must still indebted to those travellers who have had opportu- 
nities of acquiring practical information, for that preliminary 
arrangement which men of science may extend tora system. That 
a connection once existed between Asia and Australia, is, I think, 
established by the simple facts brought forward by Mr Morris in 
Count Strzelecki’s work ; indeed those who asserted contrary 
opinions in 1845 were (innocently, I am sure) sapeortiog, the famous 
spontaneous-developement theory of the “ Vestiges o Creation”, 
which was exciting the indignation of thescientific world at thetime. 
The opposition my suggestions then met with is not likely to be 
renewed, for the loadiog geologist of the day will scarcely repu- 
diate a region that he has admitted into his own “ Silurian” beds; 
and the Professor of comparative anatomy will probably recon- 
sider the conclusions he ventured to draw from the facts presented 
by one of the minor branches of a science yet in its infancy. 
Nevertheless, the facts established by Professor Owen in his 
essay on the Fossil Mammals of Australia, will prove of eminent 
importance in deciding the epoch at which the separation of the 
continents took place, or although the Professor's zeal leads him 
sometimes to give too much prominence to the science which he has 
made his own, no one can doubt the correctness of the practical re- 
sults he bas arrived at. Thefact thatno remainsof mammalsof more 
perfect forms than the marsupials were found among the numer- 
ous fossil specimens from Australia that were submitted to his 
examination, shews that the disconnection must have taken place 
during an epoch in which the marsupial was the only existing 
Som memeeh,  Amemete eet gronehy 8 Asia 


An enquiry into the distribution of the existing forms of 
mammals throughout the Indian Archipelago will throw some 
light on this interesting point. Commencing with the species 
common in Asia at the present day, and excluding those which 
may haye been introduced in a domesticated state, such as the 
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horse, kine, and deer, the common Brown Monkey has 
farthest from the continent of Asia, as it extends 
through Sumatra and the Trans-Javan chain to the eastern 
extremity of Timor; but the thirty miles of strait which separates 
this island from Letti seem to have stopped its further progress, 
for it is not found in a wild state in the Serwatty Group. To the 
north it extends through Borneo and Celebes, and is found in a 
ingle island of the Moluccan seas, Batchian. This animal, from 
its habit of frequenting the banks of rivers, is very liable to be 
carried out to sea in the masses of drift which are sometimes 
detached from the banks by the current, and its extensive dis- 
tribution mos be yy twa to yrs cause, oe such —— 
are not likely to to more erms, 
nor are the frail veuelé of the natives calculated ft: yi them 
from island to island, so that an enquiry into the distribution of 
these monster mammals will best answer our purpose. In Borneo 
the Elephant coexists with the Black Bear, (ursus malayanus ); 
the Felis macroscelis, or Sumatran Gigantic Tiger Cat, and 0 
many varieties of the Sea ae stg that their introduction can 
scarcely have been accidental. In Java the Rhinoceros, the Ro- 
yal Tiger, the Wild Ox of the Malayan Peninsula, and several 
varieties of the smaller quadrumanes, still exist in the jungles. 
Sumatra and the Peninsula contain every form of mammal found 
in Java and Borneo, with the addition of the Zapir. These facts 
would go to prove that Java, Borneo, and Sumatra continued 
attached t to the continent of Asia, at a comparatively recent epoch. 
The common brown make is the only member of the family of 
quadrumanes that has reached Celebes and Bali, although the 
strait which separates the latter island from Java is only two miles 
wide. 

We will now trace the range of the marsupialia from Australia 
towards the masts apy ey iety of the eee (ee 
cropus), two varieties ie Opossum Gea is), one of whi 
Sorty resembles the Ring-Tailed Opossum o New South Wales 
Sean ege Cookii), one variety of the Da. , the Native 

ry colonists of New South Wales and Port Essington; 
and one variety of the small Flying Opossum, have been found 
in the southwest part of New Guinea; and singularly enough 
the Kangaroo has adapted himself to the half-drowned nature of 
the country by rarer dace trees. A variety of the Ka 
still exists on the Arru nds, which seems to be Sdeatioa! with 
the small Grey or “ Brush” Kangaroo, found in the thickets 
throughout Australia. This is the “ Filander” of Valentyn. The 
name by which it is known in the Moluccas is “ Pilandok.” In 
Ceram, the Ring-tailed O m, the Native Cat, the Flying 
Opossum, and the little Flying Squirrel, all marsupials, and iden- 
tical in ap nee and habits with those which extend thro 
out A , hold undisputed possession of the forest trees. 
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Ring-tailed Opossum, which is the most numerous, as in New 
South Wain, ea common pet throughout the Moluccas.* The 

name is “kusu” which has been latinized by the old 
Dutch naturalists into “Cuscus”, and I am sorry to see that this 
barbarism has been adopted by modern Zoologists, In Timor the 
Ring-tailed Opossum is common in the southern parts of the 
island. The only marsupial that has yet been traced in Celebes 
is the Flying Opossum, but the zoology of this island still remains 
to be explored. The zoological connection of Java, Sumatra, and 
Borneo, with the continent of Asia, is as distinct as that of Timor, 
Ceram, and New Guinea, with the continent of Australia. Pro- 
bably Celebes will be added to the Australian group, but until its 
zoological character is more fully ascertained, it will be safer to 
allow it to remain neutral ground. The inferences to be drawn 
from these facts must be self evident. 

Those who are acquainted with the process which is still going 
on in the volcanic bands of our immediate neighbourhood, will be 
unwilling to entertain the opinion that the subterranean action 
which has influenced tracts so remote from each other, can have 
been exerted simultaneously, The only test that I have been able 
to discover which is likely to prove applicable to the determina- 


* The more the Ring-tailed variety which inhabits trees, is 
the most hardy of Marys 4 is to any its is farther 
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of the same formation in Australia. Sach an tion is not 
that cues eutsted on the continent of Acie, that petat bert been de- 
cided by Appearance in the secondary beds ; would be a mat- 
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tion of the comparative antiquity of the epochs of upheaval, is 
that which must be familiar tor phone who have had “transactions” 
in gold dust in this part of the world. Proficients in the art of 
ascertaining the “touch” of specimens of native gold, by the 
colour that it leaves when rubbed upon a smooth pebble, 
assert that the comparative value of gold is determined by its 
age, which I suppose means the comparative antiquity of the 
period in which it has been deposited in the alluvium. is test 
appears rather fanciful, but it is certain that experienced “ touch- 
adars” can detect in a moment the difference between Pahang and 
Bornean gold. 
But this is a 7 of no immediate interest to physical 
g phy, although, if followed up by an assayist, it might be 
uctive of eer results in determining the course and pro- 
gress of former volcaniccurrents. It is by no means improbable that 
recent researches in electricity, which bave becn pursued with 
such vigour for some years past, may have developed laws 
Which vegulate the: woleasis. currents, although: the fact is yet 
unknown in these remote regions. It is evident that the volcanic 
band has shewn a determined obstinacy in breaking across the 
primary ranges, and a tendency to run along the outermost range 
when it had succeeded. I have already alluded to a volcanic 
band which extends south from Japan through the Bonin and 
Mariana or Ladrone Islands. In the absence of any evidence to 
the contrary, I have long inclined to the opinion, that this band, 


ar Sows the ines to New Ireland and the New 
Hebri , was the first line of attack ; and that spurs extending 
from the Solomon Group to the neighbourhood of Moreton Bay; 
and from the New Hebrides turough Norfolk and Howe’s Islands 
to the coast near Sydney, produced the upheaval of the south- 
eastern part of that continent, and broke through Bass Strait :— 
that a branch from this line precipitated itself directly on the 
coast of New Guinea, the minor currents which extend to the 
northwest extreme of the Gulf of Carpentaria, and along the 
Timorean area, being continuations:—and that a second branch 
broke off from the through Egoi, Yap, and the Pellew 
Islands to Celebes; but an examination of the islands lying be- 
tween the Ladrones and New Guinea, with the express object of 
tracing the course of he volokaia band, will be situmery balers 
conclusions can be arrived at. From this point, however, I can 
proceed with a tangible foundation. The distinct character of the 
mammalian forms existing in the countries lying on the Great 
Asiatic Bank, shew that , Java, and Sumatra, were at- 
tached to the continent of Asia by unsubmerged ranges at a period 
long secre. oe to the separation of Australia; which would 
imply that the curved band that passes from Formosa through the 
Philippines, the Moluccas, Java, and Sumatra, is the most recent 
line of yoleanic action. 
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VI. INFLUENCE OF GEOLOGICAL CHARACTER ON THE PROGRESS 
OF EUROPEAN COLONIZATION. 


Ear! lement —Occupat: the Philippines in.—The Dutch in 
Tain and the Momence The Bagiek oo the pon. Pm of Sumatra. —The 
labour.—Cultivation fae Bereite’s foment by means of imported 
fay ASP g umes on gph ras A at? er 
Regimen the ‘Mtoloy Peninsula —A catratia.—Salubrity ts Dr Lotiharats 

.— Fevers on the north coast: their probable cause — settle 

Te Mees Peet ned ocean fore titoielon of Desk barvianeat 

on the weit As banda. % 

The highly productive character of the volcanic regions of the 
Archipelago is strikingly illustrated by the fact, that Gurieg the 
thrée first centuries of European occupation, the agricultural 
settlements were formed exclusively on islands traversed by the 
volcanic band;—the small establishments kept up at M 
Macassar, and on Timor, having been maintained solely for the 
purpose of coercing the maritime trade. The early enterprises 
of the Portuguese were not of a nature calcu to result in 
permanent occupation. The first successful “plantation” was 
established in 1565 by the Spaniards in the Philippines, where a 
happy mixture of force and priestly influence brought the natives 
into a condition which ered their labour available, and the 
res have ay Seeecuay ee the volcanic — 
of the group to Mindanao, w are progressing as rapidly 
as the Piolerent irit of Islamism will permit in its pai 
stronghold. The Dutch commenced the same career about half 
a century later in Java and the Moluccas, but force only was 
ompies in training the natives, except at Amboyna, where as 
orderly, well-conducted, and perhaps as well-informed a com- 
munity as will be found in the more secluded parts of Europe, 
shews how great a blessing the Dutch rule might have proved 
had native improvement met with equal encouregement elsewhere. 
As it is, were the influence of the Netherlands power to cease at 
this moment, scarcely a trace of their ip would be dis- 
cernible at the commencement of the next century, except in 
Amboyna and the neighbouring groups, where the conversion 
of entire communities not only to the precepts, but also to the 
practices of christianity, will leave indelible traces of some better 
principle having been introduced than that of sordid gain. 

The English East India Company entered the field rather late 
in the day, on the west coast of Sumatra. Their success was 
never very | sapirp bogg when the course of Euro policy led 
to the transfer of their Sumatran settlements to the Netherlands 
Government, they were resigned without a sigh. Indeed our 
nation is not well calculated either to form or maintain en 
agricultural settlements, at least on the principles that have hitherto 
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Sen x Autelion Seteeh, are heed, poke se tea ote 
vulgarly called “ni driving” which has been found necessary 
to successful agriculture among the Polynesians of Java and the 
Philippines, as well as with the negroes of Brazil and the southern 
states of North America. The eminent success that has attended 
British colovial enterprise in those regions where Anglo-Saxon 
perseverance can be brought to bear directly on the clearing and 
cultivation of new lands, and the want of success that ever met 
our ema to carry on the cultivation of those hy saps planta- 
tions in the East and West which were obtained y conquest, 
(for England has rarely attempted, and never succeeded, in initiating 
@ purely agricultural settlement within the tropics) are equally 
echeonence Ser ay irit which A pts pote. dryed vos 
winni is way by the stren is own right hand, to urgi 
weakieiasis to labour that aye reap the freit. ae 
A sort of compromise has been effected in this settlement by 
employing self-imporied free labour in cultivating the soil ; and 
those enterprising planters who have been actively employed for 
years past in converting clog. ed of our island into spice gardens, 
probably never contemplated that they were initiating a 
which is calculated sooner or later to produce an entire 
in’ the face of nature throughout the “Further East.” It must 
be- familiar knowledge that the Indian Archipelago is now much 
more appreciated in Europe than was the case twenty, or even 
ten years ago, when it was almost a terra incognita, except to 
those whose commercial transactions led them to take an interest 
in its affairs. The fact of a-few of its thousand islands affording 
the principal means of support to two monarchies, is 
alene calculated to draw attention to those territories which are still 
unoccupied. That the British will take the lead in the advance 
that must happen some time or other, may be inferred from the 
ciroumstance of their being the only nation possessing territory in 
this part of the world capable of managing the people of China, 
—— countless myriads present .the most available sources of 


I will close this a a few remarks on “Climatology” a 
branch of the science of Physical Geography intimately connected- 
with the subject of colonization, whether European or Asiatic. 
The superior salubrity of countries of the primary formation is 
soploes of Gothoaiora Ass and Austin thin setae nae 
regions i ustralia, which e exclu- 
sively of the primary character;—a fact which those who have 
long resided in the Straits Settlements, as well as those who have 

ht and found health during a temporary sojourn, will have 
no ity in affirming, as far as this neighbourhood is concerned. 
This peculiarity, for such it is in countries situated under the 
Equator, is in a great degree attributable to the nature of the soil, 
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which rapidly absorbs the moisture, and is free from those dele- 
terious particles which render the smell of the newly turned up 

und in volcanic regions sickening, and almost nauseous. Here, 
Seeever the fragrance that accompanies the breaking up of new 
lands, is scarcely inferior to that which invigorates the dman 
in Europe, sae sneer cultivation the most healthful occupation 
that can be pursued. 

The influence which this comparative salubrity exerts on the 
character of European enterprise in this settlement, is sufficiently 
apparent. Wesee little of anxiety to snatch a hasty harvest, 
which is so prominently displayed in those tropical regions where 
the nature of the climate renders a eeigreas residence irksome, 
and even dangerous to Europeans. the comparative advan- 
tage we enjoy in this important particular, coupled with the 
favourable nature of our geographical position, will sooner or 
later make Singapore the Constantinople of the Far East, can 
scarcely be doubted. As pensenl sale: the Ssland pasts of pel 
ma i as far as known, possess a healthful climate, 
in fect mode of life adopted by the Jakuns of the Malay 
Peninsula, and by the native tribes of Australia, could not be 

rsued with impunity in countries subject to febrile influences, 

t Gray, who crossed the Peninsula from Malacca to P 
and Mr J. R. Logan, who has more recently explored the u 
lands of Johore, suffered only from fatigue while traversing the 
jangles: and Dr Leichhardt crossed the Australian continent 

south to north without being detained for a single day by 
the illness of a member of his party, except on one occasion in 
which some of his companions had been desperately wounded by 
the natives. It was not until he reached Port Essington that he 
discovered for the first time that m: laria existed in Australia, 

he expresses no small amount of surprise thereat in the 
Lectures he delivered soon after his return to Sydney :— 


2 


**T will here mention that the sea-breeze at Victoria is extreme! weak, and I 
think that Captain Macarthur is right in attributing partly to this fact, the fever, 
from which the garrison has several times severely suffered. It is extremely dif- 
ficult to other reason for the want of salubrity. The undula- 
ting and F soil is sandy, and absorbs ra the heaviest ; the 
forest is open, the mangrove thickets which cover 1 mouth of the creeks seurcely 
deserve the name of swamps, as are wushed by , and form no accumala- 
tion of vegetable matter w produce the miasma or gene- 
rally tropical countries so After rain the air is fresh and 


cali 
Exposed to the sea-breeze, as for instance Croker’s Island, are, accordi 
Macarthur, healthy."—Lectures delivered by D, 
the Sydney School of Arta, the 180K and Sith dayne of haps ie id 
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unhealthiness. The result will be found in the iillowiog extract: I 
must apologise for so often quoting from my own literary pro- 
ductions, but the peculiar nature of the enquiry, which was not 
calculated to prove attractive to travellers who happened not to be 
personally interested, affords me no other source of reference. 
“In under review the circumstances of the various settlements in these 
seas, it appear that the most salabrious spots are those situated upon nar- 
row straits. The banks of navigable rivers, above tle reach of the water, 
hold the next rank. Open bays are by no means to be recommended ; but land- 
dosti avbourn sppont 0 Be partes Sapeelevers er ene ag eae ae 


The failares that have attended the efforts of Europeans to form settle- 
ments in this part of the world efford su to the above view of the case. A 
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The removal of the settlement to the outer of the harbour of 
Port Essington was more than oncé contemplated, and would have 
been carried out had not the authorities been in constant expectat 
of the receipt of orders to break ys Aa establishment, from the first 
year of its existence ;—in fact the interest in the settlement had sub- 
sided with the retirement of the minister under whose auspices it 
had been founded. Had the slightest encouragement or even ap- 
proval bern afforded by the cotion manufacturers of Manchester 
and Gh sgow, they would not now have been solely dependent on 
foreigners for their supplies of the raw mate:ial; at least the 
results of the experiments in tropical agriculture carried on at 
Port Essington authorise this conclusion. A little agitation in 


5 


wise it may fail when most needed. I have entered into this 
subject rather more fully thun I had intended, as Port 

was the first European settlement founded on primary formations 
within the tropics for purely agricultural purposes, and it will 
probably be last; at least until the Anglo-Australians have 
had time to spread to the north coast, when the textile produce, 
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whether wool or cotton, will probably be required for their own 
manufactories in the south. 

If we may judge from the robust ap nee of the mountain- 
eers of Timor, Ceram, and Celebes, the climate of the higher 
regions of areas of upheaval is equal to that of the primary ranges. 
Indeed I should be inclined to give the preference to the uplands 
of Timor, where the character of the country and its vegetation 
is so open and Australian as to induce a belief that one is breath- 
ing the mountain air of one of the Australian ranges. The coasts 
of upheaved tracts possess, however, a vei doubtful character, 
those of Timor, especially, being notoriously insalubrious. An 
interesting essay on “ Coral reefs as a cause of fever,” appeared in 
earlier numbers of this journal, and met with a considerable 
amount of opposition in various quarters. It is less difficult to 
demolish than to construct a theory, and such is the perversity 
of human nature that the destroyers sometimes obtain the poms 
aes! ae the author will consent to Aig ~ cogiih ma ring it 
appli only to Fringing Reefs, in which the process of u 
heaval is ceteady presenting fresh surfaces of living coral to 
setter rd the atmosphere, and discarding Atoll or Barrier 
Reefs, which are the characteristics of areas of subsidence, he will 
furnish a highly valuable contribution to medical topography, 
without incurring the liability of wen 3 ape hee by opposition, at 
least on the part of those who have advantage of practical 
ex 

ft will scarcely be necessary to enter into particulars conoern- 
ing the climatology of the volcanic region. The Netherlands 

vernment, by the recent acquisition of the Portuguese set- 

ts on Solor and Flores, and by the establishment of what 

is intended to be a permanent settlement on the north side of the 
Great Eastern Peninsula of New Guinea, have now exclusive 
possession of all the countries of the Archipelago, south of the 
equator, which are traversed by volcanic bands. Some sixteen 
years ago I recorded expressions of cy England — 
ai possession of the settlements in the Archipelago 
ban ca during the last war. Subsequent experience, more 
especially a closer acquaintance with the character of the British 
emi as displayed in the southern colonies, has led me to 
qualify this opinion very materially. Each nation that has 
established iteelf in this of the world is evidently pursui 
the career for which it is best adapted. An Seana weal 
- as ae of his ee in oS forced nony Ang 

ava or hilippines, as a panish Corregidor or a Dutch 
ziener would be, ff set to drive-in a herd of wild cattle from 

“ bush,” or to fell an iron-barked Hucalyptus with a broad axe. 
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LEGEND OF THE BURMESE RUDHA, CALLED GAUDAMA, 
By the Revd. P. Biaanper, 
PREFACE, 


Iw giving publicity to the following history or Legend of the 
last Badhs pn + Burmah under the name of Gandama, the 
su originator, or perhaps the modifier of the great budhistic 
religious system, the writer has been induced by the sole motive 
of adding his humble mite to the literary treasures amassed by 
others on this interesting sabject, and perhaps supplying some 
particulars which eventually may prove not quite useless to those 
who assume for themselves the difficult task of elucidating the 
general history of Budhism, by enabling them to fill up a few 
of the reed gaps so frequently met with throughout that dreary 
tract. As this religious system has undergone considerable changes 
and modifications both in its dogmas and general discipline, at 
the hands of the various nations that have received it, during the 
lapse of many centuries, it is more than probable that legends 
op ack to give an account of the life and preachings of Budha 

ve their rariantes brought in by time oad: circumstances, and, 
above all, by the innate mobility of the human mind. Translations 
of the same Legend made with the manuscripts to be found am 
all budhistic nations, would undoubtedly throw a considerab’ 
light on many points hitherto wrapped in complete darkness, It 
is almost needless to add that the present publication has no claim 
whatever to scientific distinction. The translation was made 
nearly eleven years ae in an obscure corner of the Tenas- 
serim coast, under all possible disadvantages. The translator 
was deprived of every means of making researches and ayailin 
himself’ of the labour of others. He sat at the work with the sole 
object of perfecting himself in the knowledge of the Burmese 
Janguage, Copious annotations have been added for the purpose 
of elucidating the text, which would otherwise prove unintelligi- 
ble to those who have not devoted some time to the study of 
Budhism. The sources from which they have been derived are 
the egy of the Burmese religious bhi and the knowledge 
acqui & constant intercourse with the natives and particular- 
ly the Budhist monks. ric’ 

Of the manuscript from which the present translation has been 
mace little is to be said. It was brought from Ava, the seat of 
Budhist learning. The original text was in the Pali language, 
from which it has been into Burmese. It is not easy to 
pass a correct judgment on the merits of the Burmese translator, 
nor to ascertain his fidelity in adhering conscientiously to the 
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original, without leaving aside any portion that might have 
tt d to him of Uitte interest. But if it be permitted to 
judge of the merits of this performance from other similar transla- 
tions from Pali, we may conclude that the task has been done 
with a tolerable degree of accuracy. It must however be confessed 
that this Legend, such as it is, offers in many parts » wretched 
assemblage of various unconnected and discordant rhapsodies, 
jambled together to make a whole, planned very likely by ambition 
and fanaticism, but certainly well calculated to suit the views and 
taste of the votaries of Budhism. Be that »s it may, the reader, 
in going over the following pages, ought to be prepwred, in imira- 
tion of the cock of the tuble, to scratch over the dust and rubbish 
of this Budhistic composition, and perhaps, like it, he may have the 

luck to find some precious pearls, that will repay him 
or his trouble. 


CHAPTER Isr. 


T adore? Budha* who has gloriously emerged from the bottom- 
less whirpool of endless existences; who has extinguished the 
burning fire of anger and other passions ; opened aad illuminated 
the fathomless abyss of durk ignorance, and who is the greatest 
and most excellent o; all beings. 

T adore the law which the niost excellent Budha has published, 
which is infinitely high and incomparably profound, exceedingly 
acceptable and most earnestly wished for by Nats and men, capa- 
ble to wipe off the stains of concupiscence aud is immutuble. 

I adore the assembly of the perfect, of the pure and illustrious 
Ariahs? in their eight sublime states, who have overcome all the 
passions that torment other mortals, yc Serine ear the very root 
of coneupiscence, and who are famous above all other beings. 

I undertake to translate from the Pali* text the history of our 
most excellent Phra, from the period he left Joocita 


About four Thingies® and hundred thousands worlds ago," the 
most excellent Budha, who is infinitely wise and far superior to 
the three orders of beings, the Brahmas, the Nats,* and men, receiv- 
ed at the feet of the Phra Deinpakara the assurance that he would 

become himselfa Phra. At this time he was a Ruthee? 

under the name of Thoumeda. During that immense space of 
time, he practised in the highest degree, the ten great virtues, the 
fire renouncings, and the three mighty works of perfection.‘° Hav- 
ing become a great prince under the name of Wethandra, he 
reached the acme self-abnegation and renouncement to all the 
things of this world. After his death, he migrated to Joocita 
the fourth abode of Nats. During his sojourn in that happy 
» enjoying the fulness of pleasure allotted to the fortunate 
inhabitants of those blissful shiom, a sudden and uncommon 
rumour, accompanied with an extraordinary commotion, pro- 


? 
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claimed the gladdening tidings that a Phra was soon to make 
his appearance in this world.* 

On hearing that a Phra was soon to make his a 
amongst men, all the Nats, peaceful inhabitants of the fortunate 
abode of Joocits, assembled in all haste and crowded around Phra- 
Jaong,*? eagerly inquiring from him, who was the fortunate Nat 
to whom was reserved the signal honor of obtaining the incom- 
parable dignity of Phra. The reason which directed their steps 
towards our Phralaong, and suggested their enquiry, was that in 
him were already to be observed unmistakeable indices foreshadow- 
ing his future PSS. 

No sooner had it become known that this incomparable destina- 
tion was to be his happy lot, then Nats from all parts of the world 
resurted to the abode of Joocita to meet Phralaong and to congra- 
tulate him upon this happy occasion. Most glorions Nat, did 
they say to him, you have practised most perfectly the 10 great vir- 
tues!?; the time is now come for you to obtain the sublime nature of 
Budha; during former existences you have most rigidly followed 
the observance of the greatest precepts and walked steadily in the 

th of the highest yacnen) Jon Nunes fee after and longed for 
the happiness of Nats and ; but now you have most 
iously achieved the mightiest work, and ed the acme of 
perfection; it remains with you but to aspire at the full possession 
of the supreme intelligence which will enable you to open to all 
Brahmas, Nats and men, the way to the deliverance from end- 
less series of countless existences,'* they are doomed to go through. 
You alone can free them from the vicissitudes and miseries essen- 
tially connected with the present state of all beings. The time is 
at last come, when you are to — Budha. 

Unwilling to return instantly a positive answer, Phralaong 
modestly aled that he wanted some time to enquire 
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vious period’s of 100,000 years and above, that had just 
elapsed, because during that period the life of men was on the 
increase. The instructions on birth and death as well as on the 
miseries of life, which form the true characteristics of Budha’s 
law, would not then be received with sufficient interest and atten- 
tion. Should any attempt be made at that time to preach on these 
three great topics, men of those days to whom those great events 
would have appeared so distant, could not have been induced to 
look upon them with sufficient attention; the four great truths 
would have made no impression on their minds: vain and fruitless, 
would have been the efforts to disentangle them from the ties of pas- 
sions then encompassing all beings, and make them sigh after de- 
liverance from the miseries entailed upon mankind by birth, life and 
death. The period when human life was under a hundred years 
was not at alt ti the proper period for such an important event, as 
the passions of men would then be so many and so deeply rooted, 
that in vain Budha would attempt to preach his law. As the 

a man traces over the smooth superficies of unruffled 
waters, instantly disappear, without leaving any mark behind, so 
the law and instructions that one would attempt to spread on the 
hardened hearts of men, would make no lasting impression upon 
them. Hence he concluded that the present period, when the 
life of men was of about 100 years duration, was the proper one 
for the apparition of a Budha. This first point having been dis- 
posed of, Phralaong examined in what part of the globe a Budha 
was to appear. 

His regards over the four great islands,*® and the 2,000 
small ones. He saw that the island of Dzapoudiba ‘os southern 
=) had always been the favorite place selected by all former 
B : he fixed upon it, too, for himself. That island, however, 
is a most extensive one, measuring in "7 300 youdzanas, in 
breadth 252, and in circumference 900. He knew that on that 
island, all former Budhas and Semi Budhas, the two t Ra- 
handas** or disciples of the right and left, the prince whose sway 
is universal &e, all of them wad invariably fixed upon and selected 
that island, and amidst the various countries on the islend, that 
of Mitzima, the central one, where is to be found the district 
of Kapilawot. Thither, said he, shall I resort, and become a 
Budha. Having determined the Ayo he was to select for his 
terrestrial scat, Diraletug examined the race or caste from which 
he was to be born. The caste of the people and that of merchants 
appeared too low and much wanting in respectability, and 
moreover no Budha had ever come out therefrom. That of the 
Pounhas was in former times, the most illustrious and respected, 
but that of Princes in those days was far surpassing it in power 
and consideration. He therefore fixed his choice upon the caste 
of Princes, as the most becoming his future high calling. I choose, 
said he, prince Thoadodana for my father. As to the princess who 
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is to become my mother, she must be distinguished by a modest 
department and chaste manners, without having ever tasted any 
intoxicating drink. During the duration of 100,000 worlds, she 
must have lived in the practice of virtue, performing with a scrapu- 
lous exactitude all the practices and observances peewee by the 
law. The great and glorious princess Maia is the only n in 
whom all these conditions are to be found. Moreover, the period 
of her life shall be at an end tea months and seven days hence *®— 
she shall be my mother. 


Carrer 2xp. 

Having thus maturely pondered over these four circumstances, 
Phralaong turning to the Nats that surrounded him, anxiously 
expecting his answer, plainly and unreservedly told them that 
the time for his becomi Budha had arrived, and bade them to 
communicate forthwith this great news to all the Brahmas 
and Nats. He rose up and accompanied by all the Nats of 
Joocita, withdrew into the delightful garden of Naudawon. After 
a short sojourn in that place, he left the abode of Nats, descended 
aad the seat of men, and incarnated in the womb of the glorious 

aia. 

At that time, the inhabitants of Kapilawot were busily en 
in celebrating, in the midst of satrkantinnry rejoicings, the festival 
of the constellation of Oviarathan (July—August), But the 
Virtuous Maia, without mixing amidst the crowd of those devoted 
to amusements, during the seven days that preceded the full moon 
of July, spent her time among her attendants, in making offerings 
of flowers and perfumes. The day before the full moon, she rose 
up at an early hour, bathed in perfumed water, distributed to the 
needy four hundred thousand pieces of silver 3 attired with her 
richest dress, she took her meal, and religiously performed all the 
pious observances usual on such occasions, This being done, she 
entered into her private apartment, and lying on her couch, she fell 
asleep and had the following dream: 

Four princes of Nats of the abode Isadoomaritz took the 
princess with her couch, carried it to the mount Himawonta,'? and 
deposited it on an immense and ificent rock, 60 youd- 
zauas long, adorned with various colors, at the spot whale & 
splendid tree, 7 youdzanas hi b, extends its green and rich foli 

he four queens, wives the four princes of Isadoomaritz, 
approaching the couch where Maia was reclining, took her to the 
banks of lake Anawadat, washed and puiified her with the 
waters of the lake of all stains and impurities, and covered her with 
flowers brought from the abode of Nats. Near the lake is a 
beautiful mountain of a silvery appearance, the summit whereof 
scorn with a magnificent and lofty palace. On the east of 
the 


cave a bed similar to that of the Nats was prepared. The 
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princess was led to the place, and sat on the bed, enjoying a 
delicious and refreshing rest. Opposite this mount, and facing 
the cave where Maia sat surrounded by her attendants, rose 
another mount, where Phralaong, under the shape of a young 
white elephant, was roaming over its sides, in various directions. 
He was svon seen coming down the hill he was on, and, ascending 
that where the princess lay on her bed, he directed his course 
towards the cave. On the extremity of his trunk, lifted up like 
a beautiful string of flowers, he carried a white lily. His voice 

ionally resounding through the air, could be heard distinctly 
by the inmates of the grotto, an indicated his approach. He 
soon entered the cave, turned three times round the couch 
whereupon sat the princess, then standing for 2 while, he came 
nearer, opened the right side of the princess, and appeared to 
conceal himself in her womb. 

In the morning, having awoke from her sleep, the Princess 
related her dream to her husband. Prince Thoadodana sent 
without delay for sixty-four Pounhas.*° On a ground lined with 
cow-dung, parched rice, flowers and other offerings were carefully 
deposited and profusely spread. An appropriate place was reserv- 
ed for the Pounhas. Butter, milk and honey were served out to 
them in vases of gold and silver; moreover several suits of dress 
and five cows were offered them as presents, as well as many other 
articles. These preliminaries being arranged, the prince narrated 
to them the dream with a request for its explanation. 

Prince, answered the Pounhas, banish from your mind all 
anxious thoughts, and be ofa cheerful heart; the child whom the 
princess bears in her womb, is not a girl buta boy. He will 
after growing up, either live amongst men and then become a 
nighty ruler whose sway all the human race will acknowledge; 0°, 
withdrawing from the tumult of society, he will resort to some 
solitary place, and there embrace the profession of a Rahan. In that 
condition he will disentangle himself from the m:series attendius 
existence, and at last obtain the high dignity of Budha. Such 
was the ex ion of the dream. At the moment Phru- 

en into Maia’s womb, a commotion was 
felt throughout the four ern see eens 
simultaneous! peared. A light of an incomparal ight- 
ness illuminated ‘enddenly ten 5 aed worlds; the blind, desi- 
rous, as it were, to contemplate the glorious dignit of Phralaon 2 
recovered their sight; the deaf perceived distinctly every sound ; 
the dumb spoke with fluency; those whose bodies were bent, 
stood up in an erect position; the lame walked with ease and 
swiftness; prisoners saw their fetters unloosed, and found them- 
selves restored to liberty: the fires of hell were extinguished; the 
ravenous cravings of the Preithus?! were satiated; anitnals were ex- 
empt from all infirmities; all rational beings uttered but words of 
peace, and mutual benevolence; horses exhibited signs of an 
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excessive joy; elephants with a solemn and deep voice expressed 
their contentment; musical instruments of themselves 
with the most melodious harmony: gold and silver ornaments worn 
at the arms and feet, without coming in contact, emitted pleasant 
sounds; all places became suddenly filled with a resplendent light; 
refreshing breezes blew gently all over the earth; abundant rain 
sauna: ten the skies rm Satins ray te beso hg 
water burst out in every place, carryin prepared beds, 
their gently murmuring streams; binds “of the tie toed still, for- 
getting their usual flight: rivers suspended their course, seized 
with a mighty astonishment ; sea water become fresh; the five 


sorts of lilies were to be seen in every direction; every descrip- 
tions of flowers burst open, displayi richness of their brilliant 
colors; from the branches of trees, and the bosom of the 


hardest rocks, flowers shot forth ing all around the most glow- 
ing, dazzling, and varied hues: lilies seemingly rooted in the cano- 
Py of the skies, hung down scattering their embalmed fragrancy ; 
showers of flowers poured from the firmament on the surface of 
the earth; the musical tunes of the Nats were heard by the rejoiced 
inhabi cer gla! Sent) bended thousands of vores su seat 
a eac er, sometimes in the s an é t 
nosegay, sometimes in that ofa bell'cf owes ecole ahaet 
i regularly displayed oe tail; exquisite perfumes and 


choicest essences em the whole atmosphere that encom- 


rupted watch round ths palnons 06 crest co aldo 
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and during ten months unremittingly laboured for the safe 
coseredien of the precious fruit of her womb. 
Cuarrer 32. 

The time of her oe confinement being close at hand 
the princess solicited trom her besbend, the prince Thoadodana, 
leave to go to the country of Dewah,** Sosy her friends and 
relatives. As soon as her request was made known, the prince 
ordered that the whole extent of the road between Kapilawot 
and Dewah should be perfectly levelled and lined on sides 
with plantain trees, and somal. with the finest ornaments. Jars 
full of the purest water, were to be deposited all along the road at 
short intervals. A chair of gold was made ready for conveying 
the princess, and a thousand noblemen, attended by an innumera- 
ble retinue, were directed to accompany her during the journey. 
Between the two countries an immense forest of lofty i 
trees extends at a distance. As soon as the cortege 
it, the five water lilies shot forth spontaneously from the stem and 
the main branch of each tree; innumerable birds of all kinds by 
their melodious tunes filled the air with the most ravishing music. 
Trees similar in beauty to those growing in the seats of Nats, 
apparently sensible of the presence of the incarnated Buddha, 


to share in the universal joy. 
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exalted points of the Hndgr nn apse they are free from Genus 
er of other vepvaire Seman They are divided into eight classes, according to 
4. Ths Dormace Ceanaloble ofthe Pal text gives us to understand that his intention 
is not to give the history of our Budha during the countl-ss existevices that have 
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disciples and hearers, have pied most dears Ro hundred oo ay 
narrations are short, ive few particulars regarding our when 
was Se yot in the ate of enineal, ‘man and Nat. Thay sie, except the and 
the conclusion, bat the same fubles and contes to be met with amongst all Aslutic 
nations, which have supplicd with inexhaustible stores all ancient and modera 
faivulists, The last 10 narratives are really very complete and interesting stories of 
ten existences of Badha, during which he is supposed tu have practised the ten 
ble qualification for 


great virtues, the tion of which is an indis, 
obtaining the exalted dignity of Phra. Some of these legends are really beautiful, 
interesting, and well composed pieces of literature. 

N. B.—{he second object of peneral veneration and adoration proposed to Budhists 
ie the Jaw preached by Hudhe to all rational beings. It is su to be eternal, 
without any ining, or author who might have framed its precepts. No 
Buadha has ever considered as the inventor or tor of that law. He who 
peorrwr peulpcourptg mypader wr Bg reat and ul intelligence, that he is 
enabled to come to t 


knowledge of all the ts, dogmas, maxis and cere- 

monies constituting it. He is, therefore, the diessvere of a tuing already existing, 

but placed far beyond the reach of human minds. At the time a Budba appears 

on earth, the very same law, preached by former Budhas, is com: ly forgotten ; 

ee On ove a Dennen tee, Carmaning es nd and enslaving 
rt. 


ible several of this work, it is almost indispensable to have an ides of 
fhe stem ebopted by Bodhists in essisning to rational beings their respective 
seats or abodes. There are 31 seats to ail beings, which we may suppose to 
be disposed on an immeuse seale from the bottom of the to an in- 


commensurable height above us. At the foot we find the four states of punishment, 
viz. hell, the state of Athourikes, Preit and animals, Next comes the abode of 
Pasion or "comcyincene, boats the be silting therein are all cusjact ts 

or * use re t are stills to 
the influence of that passion, tiootght wot te ua cul exeiwe Above the abodes of 
Nats, we meet with the 16 seais, culled ei -r d Lord cmooe woot Phe 
above the other, to an incalculable t. inhabitants of those re- 
gions are called Bralias or perfect. have freed themselves frou concupl- 
scence aml almost all other passions, but still return sume affection, matter und 
Bn Bopcecmy per aha be y ar Rar ee 
portion scale is occupied the tour seats called or 
them are entirely delivered from piped 
it were broken asunder even the smallest tics that would 
this material world. They have reached the summit of 
enter Into the stute Niban , the consv 

all perfection, To sum up all the above ina few words: 

punishment. The seat of man is a place of and 
of Nats are places of sensual pleasures und enjoyments, In 
are to be met beings whose delights are of a more re- 
purely spritual nature, though retainlog as yet some taf- 
ter. In the four seats of Arupa are located those beings are 

from waterial affections, who delight but in the sublimest 
plation, soaring, us it were, in the boundless regions of pure spirituulisin, 
‘Thingie is a number represented by a unit followed with 64 cyphers. 

7. Buudhists have different ways of classifying the series of worlds which they 
suppose to succeed to euch other, after every revolution of nature is complete, As 
regurds Bodhas, who apprar at unequal intervals for compere | ea gto 
way to deliverance, to then existing belngn, worlds aro into w 
are favored with the preseuce of one or several Budhas, and those to which 
soeminent a benefit is denie i, ‘The present revolution of nature, which inclodes the 

in which we live, has been privileged above all others, No less than five 
+ as five byry Suis, are to shoot forth rays of incomparable bye eS 

and dispel the inist of thick darkness that encompasses all beings, according to 
respective laws of demerits, Of these five, four, »G A 
Kattaba, Gauilema, have already performed their great task, ‘This would now 
make the juus regime of the lest named since the last 2350 years, The names 
of the 25 last Hudhus are religiously preserved by Mudhists, together with their 
their stature, the tree under which ey ave Seiad the universal intelli- 
gence, their country, with the names of their and mother, and those of their 
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NARRATIVE OF A VOYAGE TO COCHIN CHINA. 
By Cuantes Cuarman, Esq. 


{Ix 1777-8 the Cos of the Rambold country ship, which 
made a voyage to in China, reported favourably of that 
country as a mart for European commodities. He had brought 
with him two Cochin Chinese Mandarins of considerable 
who were prevented landing in their own eee by stress of 
weather, and were rspectflly treated by the English at Calcutta; 
in nence of which Mr Hastings, then Governor-General, 
deputed Mr Chapman to Cochin China, to endeavour to open a 
commercial intercourse with the country. Mr Chapman returned 
to Bengal in 1779, having failed in the object of his mission and 
been in fact forced out of the country, escaping with some dif- 
ficulty; but laid before the Bengal government a narrative of his 
i accompanied by valuable geographical and historical 
emo: 

A detailed account of Mr Chapman's Mission will be found in 
the following documents. 

The following minute by the Governor Gencral, Mr Hastings, 
details his reasons for proposing the mission : 

“An accident having brought to this settlement two Manda- 
rins of Cochin China, the one a near relation of the reigning 
prince, the other a man of considerable rank, humanity as well as 
policy induced the board to afford them every assistance their 
situation required, and to treat them with an attention which 
might impress them with a favourable opinion of the people they 
were come am » and to alleviate their anxiety at being 
separated from their country and families. The proper season for 
their return home is now arrived, and they are extremely anxious 
to set out: I have therefore not the least doubt that the board will 
concur with me in thinking it expedient to provide them with the 
means. It is true, the in whose ship they came hither 
have fitted out a staal Saeed, and offered to send them back. 
ee ee om une ee 
necessary ey o distinction; but a greater 
degree of attention is, I think, due to the relation of so considera- 
ble a prince as the king of Cochin China. I would therefore 

pose, that the Amazon Snow be got ready for their reception. 

am induced to wish this for several reasons—That the vessel is 
at present unemployed, and may return from this service in the 
month of December—she will probably accommodate the Man- 
darins—she may be employed in a service of humanity, viz. the 
going in search of a part of the Earl of Temple's crew, thirteen men 
of which, I am ay informed, still remain on the Paracel 
Islands, opposite to Cochin China—she may be directed to make 
any surveys, or proveed on any other service the board may deem 
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necessary. The French chief of Chandernagore, sensible of the 
importance of these people, has, I am told, made then an offer of 
a vessel to return in. 

The above, though I think them sufficient, are not my only 
motives for proposing to send the Amazon. 

The owners of the vessel which brought the Mandarins have 
acquainted me that they understand from them, as well as other 
channels, that great advan may be reaped from a commercial 
intercourse with Cochin China, and wishing to avail themselves 
of the present favourable opening for establishing a trade with that 
country, they propose sending a vessel and cargo, and earnestly 
request that a person may be deputed, in a public capacity, from 
this government, with the M ins, as a secarity to their pro- 
perty, and to procure the sanction of the ruling power of Cochin 
China to their future undertakings. 

The advantages are represented to be—the extending the sale 
of Europe commodities, such as iron, lead, copper, cutlery, glass 
ware, and broad cloth, er with various manufactures of 
Bengal, to the Cochin Chinese, but more particularly to the 
Chinese junks; and the procuring returns in gold, silver, pepper, 
cinnamon, cassia, elephant’s teeth, aquilla wood, and many other 
valuable articles, to the great benefit of this country, and which 
may in the course of time assist the investment to Europe. 

The Com have always had in view the encou ent of 
a trade with the Chinese junks. This was Mr mple’s 
Eger Bia he proposed the settlement at Balambangan, and it 
was this allured the Company to incur so considerable expence 
as they did there. It is not now intended to subject them to any 

whatsoever, except the trifling one of maintaining a single 
gentleman as resident in Cochin China, which measure it is hoped 
may be productive of many of the advan expected from the 
prosecution of that unforiunate scheme I am informed that 70 
or 80 junks resort to the single port of Turon in one season, and 
that the trade is the chief support of the town of Macao. That 
the country itself produces the several valuable articles above 
mentioned is evident, not only from the printed accounts of 
travellers who have visited it, and from the testimony of living 
witnesses now in Calcutta, but from samples of some of them in 
the possession of BOER who are desirous of venturing their 
Property in the —k 
hin China is peculiarly happy in its situation for commerce. 
Possessing a large extent of coast of its own, it is within five days’ 
sail of Canton; has the Philippines laying opposite to it; the 
great island of Borneo, the Molucca and Banda islands, a few 
degrees to the southeast, with Siam and Malacca io the west- 
ward. Its many excellent harbours would afford a safe retreat to 
our Indiamen when they might be so unfortunate as to lose their 
passage either to or from China, instead of being obliged to keep 
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Gatised, from the several particulars above recited, that ad- 
vaniages may accrue to this country, as well as to the British 
nation, from an intimate intercourse with Cochin Chiva—that 
making the experiment will be attended with but a trifling expence 
—that there may never offer an opportunity equally favourable 
with the present—and that the arrival of 1 Mandarins may 
awaken the curiosity of foreign nations, which it seems has 
already been the case, from the offer made by the French chief of 
sending them back, I think it therefore a measure both prudent 
and politic to seize the present occasion, and to endeavour to forin 
some kind of commercial alliance with the ruling power of that 
country, calculated to secure to the English superior privileges to 
the French or others; and for this I propose that a person 
be sent, ina prop capacity, with the Mandanas, 6 investignte 
the real state of their country, its sources for trade, and to discover 
what connection can be mude with it advantageous to Bengul ; 
and that he be likewise vested with powers, should he find the 
state of things answer the expectations formed of them, and agree 
with the accounts whicli have been given, to form a treaty of 
or eros on the part of this government with that of Cochin 

(Signed) Warren Hasrinos.] 





It may not be improper, before I give an account of this voyage, 
to mention the circumstances which led me to the und ing, 
the reasons urged for the prosecution of it, and the advantages 
expected to be derived from it, Having stated these leading 
pomts, I shall proceed with a brief and faithful detail of the 
transactions in which I was engaged, from the time of my arrival 
on the coast of Cochin China to that of my leaving it; intersper- 
sing it with some observations on the country, its inhabitants and 
productions. 

In the month of February 1778 two Mandarins* of Cochin 
China were brought to Calcutta in a country ship, called the 
Rumbold. The novelty of this circumstance excited the curiosity 
of the whole settlemunt. It was reported to the Governor-General 
by Messrs Croftes and Killican. These gentlemen who, I believe, 


were cither the entire owners of the vessel, or y concerned in 
it, likewise rg wives him that their visiting was acciden- 
tal, and had happened in the following manner :—The Rumbold 


being destined on a voyage to China, ler owners, in consequence 
of ‘some: favourable aoteums’ of Coshin Chins, had doused 
* Mandarin is & Portuguese worl, derived from pee b yy IE mays! Boonen 


mand. it is totally unknown amongst the Chinese, the Cochin and 
Tongquinese : The word used by all those nations for a person in authority is 
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the commander to touch on that coast in his way back. He 
went to the Bay of Turon, and daring his stay , applica- 
tion was made to him by Senhor Lorico a Jesuit Missionary, for s 
for himself to B , and for two Mandarins of distinc- 
tion, related to the Royal family. They wished to be landed at 
Donai, the most southern province of Cochin China, whither the 
the king had retired on account of an invasion of the northern 
provinces by the Tonquinese, and a rebellion which had broken 
out in several of the midland provinces. The commander ha 
heard that Senhor Lorico was highly esteemed by the nati 
and had behaved with great humanity to the officers and crew o 
the Admiral Pocock Indiaman, when driven into Turon Bay by 
stress of weather, in the year 1764, complied with his request. 
He soon after weighed anchor, intending to land the Mandarins 
at Donai; but a strong current and violent gale coming on, forced 
the ship so far to the southward of that province, that he was un- 
able to make it, and he was obliged to bring all his passengers to 


were. 3 morning the Mandarins and Senhor Lorico were 
introduced to the Governor General, by whom they were receiv- 
ed with the goed attention and humanity, and re-assured by 
expressions of goodwill, necessary to give them confidence in the 
paces Maas Pecan Bec dar y were given a- house, 
servants, and every necessary; were shewn everythin 

curious in the settlement; and treated in such a manner, that the 


time oA am us proved highly ble to them. 
The Lara wre % Benga dit ‘the middle of April. 
In the interim, Messrs Croftes and Killican had equipped a small 
vessel, of between 70 and 80 tons burthen, to them back. 
Some days before the. time fixe] for their departure, I was reques- 
ted by Mr Croftes to suggest to the Governor-General how accep- 
table ‘a small present from him would be to the Mandarins. This I 
took the first convenient opportunity of doing; and he was not only 
pleased to acquiesce in it, but also signified his intention of sending 
something handsome to their king, and desired that I would con- 
sult Messrs Croftes and Killican upon what articles would be 
suitable for this purpose, and that I would bring him a list of them. 
While we were adjusting this matter, our conversation naturally 
turned upon Cochin China.” In the course of it, these gentlemen 
expatiated upon the advantages which might accrue to Ben 
and to the Company, if a commercial intercourse was open 
with the country; enumerated the several valuable commodities 
it produced, and ex their wishes that the present favourable 
occasion might not be neglected of forming a connection with the 
Government of it. Pleased with the hopes of distingui 
myself, I declared that I would readily undertake the voyage, if 
the Supreme Council should think it proper to send me in @ 
public capacity. Some conversations had afterwards with these 
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gentlemen, their communicating to me some papers relative to the 
country, with the accounts given by the mander of the 
Rumbold, and the assurances of the Mandarins, confirmed me in 
my resolution of undertaking the voyage; and I made the 
proposal the QuvansonGenuer ; I requested that he would be 
pleased to speak to Messrs Croftes and Killican on the subject, and 
the representations these gentlemen made both to the Gareusr 
General and other gentlemen of the Supreme Council, brought 
them to approve of their plan. The Amazon, a small Snow 
belonging to the Company, was ordered to be made ready for the 
accommodation of the Mandarins. The companions of my 
i were Mr Bayard, a gentleman of the Company’s Service, 
Mr Totty, a Surgeon, Captain Maclennan, Master of the Amazon, 
and Captain Hutton, Master of the Jenny. 

The end proposed by my appointment was the establishment of a 
commercial intercourse between the Company’s Settlements 
India and Cochin China, and the attainment of such privil 
and advantages to our vessels importing thither, as we might find 
the Government disposed to grant. The benefits hoped from this 
intercourse was the yf 4 exportation of the commodities of 
Europe and India to country, and the importation of its 
valuable productions in return. 

Having thus explained the inducements to this voyage, I shall 
proceed to a detuil of the transactions which occurred in the pro- 
secution of it, 

The Amazon having fallen. down to Paige Votes, I embarked 
the 16th of April, with the principal Mandarin, five or six of 
his attendants. The other, by his own desire, went on board the 
little vessel first prepared for them both. She sailed a few days 
before and was to rejoin as in the Straits of Malacca, from 
whence she was to accompany us during the remainder of the 
voyage. We had on board some 5 of the commodities of 
Europe and India, by which we might judge what would be most 
in request in the country we were bound to. Bad weather, and 
the want of a sloop, did not it us to dismiss our pit until 
the 29th, when we were shdigal to aca him on shore at 
Exactly a month after this, we anchored at Malacca, and sailed 
from thence the 2nd of June for cas er a Malay port on the 
other side of the Peninsula; we reached it the 12th following. 
Here Mr Hutton informed me of the death of the Mandarin, his 

nger, Which happened a few days after leaving Malacca. 

nis accident gave me a good deal of concern, as he was a sensi- 
ble, steady, well-behaved man, and I relied much on him for 
assistance amongst his countrymen. We found at this thirty 
or forty natives of Cochin China, whose vessel had driven 
off their own coast, and wrecked near Tringano. mecsgessp. bei 
the policy of the Malays, they were become their slaves, and their 
effects the property of the Rajah; they gave our Mandarin some 
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information relutive to the state of his country after his leaving it, 
but indistinct and little to his satisfaction. I endeavoured to 

cure the release of some of seid ied people, and was not a little 
surprised at a seemiug back ness in therm to accept it. Du- 
ring our stay here, I was spoken to ly the King’s brother (the 
King being absent) concerning the Company's establishing a 
factory at Tringano; and 1 heard on my return to Malacca, 
there had been a letter sent to the Supreme Council with this 
proposal. This complaisance arises from the King’s apprehen- 
sious of a hostile visit from the King of Rhio, and from a desire 
of extending his territories by means of the Company’s assistance. 
If it were thought worth while to settle in any of the Penin- 
sula of Malay, a more eligible situation than Tringano might be 
found. Some months in the year this is a dangerous lee shore, 
and inaccessible to shipping. I do not think that establishments 
can be made by us with any advantage among the er xk At 
Tringano they purchase annually two hundred chests of Opium, 
some white goods, a small tity of iron and copper, and a few 
other articles of little note ; for these things they give in exchange, 

per, gold and tin; the latter article is not the produce of 

place, but carried thither by Malay and Bugis prows. 

Our stay at Tringano being prolonged a day or two, that we 
might furnish ourselves with a good store of refreshments, as we 
expected but scanty supplies at Cochin China, we did not weigh 
anchor till the 17th. The 20th we came in — of Palo Ubi. 
The next we anchored close to it, and the following day found 
ourselves in the latitude of 8° 35’ N. which must have been nearly 
the latitude of the point of Cambedia, as it then bore West of us; 
it is laid down by our Geographers and Hydrographers 10 or 15 
miles more to the northward. Pulo Ubi is a small island, seen 
from a distance, situated exactly on the eastern extremity of 
the Gulf of Siam. My intention in taking this route was, that 
we might have an opportunity of coasting the southern shore of 

ia, which is but little known; of entering the western 
branch of the great river which separates that country from Cochin 
China, wheok expected certain accounts of the state of that coun- 
try; and of procuring an interview with the king, who was said to 
be at Donai, the southern-most province. 

We were but a little more than two days going from Pulo Ubi 
to Cambodia river. The point of Cambodia, as well as the whole 
coast from thence to the mouth of the western branch of the river, 
is covered with underwood, and exceedingly low. The water is so 
shallow, that at the distance of five or six miles from the shore 
we rarely had more than four fathoms. Although the commander 
of the small vessel, our consort, made repeated attempts he could 

* Itis a few Port tem - 
als Ses Tae ater esas Batt en 
were obliged to withdraw it. 
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never approach the shore nearer than two or three miles. Few 
inhabitants appeared, and only two boats near the entrance of the 
river. Our boat was sent to spenk to them, but they being poor 
coe fishermen, they could not understand our Cochin Chinese 
incuist. 

The 24th of June, we anchored in sight of the mouth of the 
west channel of Cambodia river, between three and four o'clock 
in the afternoon, in barely three fathom water, a strong ebb tide 
setting out: the tide to the westward had been observed the 
i, evening to rise two fathoms and a half; it therefore 
certainly behoved us to be on our guard against its falling as much: 
the Captain was apprised of this by his officer, but he making light 
of it, the tide by six o'clock left the vessel fast aground; but as 
she lay in soft mud, our situation was by no means dan 
The Captain made sail as soon as the vessel floated in a dark 
night, uncertain whither a rapid tide might drive us. The vessel 
grounded a second time; and when the floating tide relieved her 
from this, still a third time. Here, or on some other of the 
shore, I expected we must have left the vessel; her head was only 
in a fathom and a half of water, and her stern was beating upon a 
sand as bard as a rock. The boat with the Chief Officer and 
most of the Europeans was now sent to sound; during their 
absence the water rose to two fathoms and a quarter; the Amazon 
drew twelve feet; the flood tide was fully made. Anxious after 
our boat, we made signal after signal for it to return; and when 
it did, the report of the officer was far from satisfactory, having 
met with shoals all round. Thcre was now the appearance of a 
hard squall coming on; the man with the sounding line warned 
us there was but a few inches more than the vessel drew; and it 
being the top of high water of a spring tide, we had no p 
of further relief. Happily, however, we increased the depth, and 
the squall coming on, presently drove us into five fathoms, where 
we dropt our pe St 
_ After the fatigue and anxiety which we suffered the preceed- 
ing night, we were happy to devote this day, the 25th, to repose. 

e 26th, I went on board the Jenny, which lay at a consi- 
derable distance from our vessel, near the mouth of the river. 
The commander acquainted me he had sent his boat into the 
river for intelligence, and proposed to me to stand in and meet it. 
Having no objection, he weighed his anchor: as soon as we opened 
the first reach, we perceived a vessel an anchor, and the boat 
making towards us: we continued our course in a good channel 
of three and four fathoms water, as far as the tide would permit 
us. By the officer who went in the boat, we learned that the 
vessel in sight was a desgas, Snow from Macao; that there 
was another higher up at a vi lage called Bathai; and that a ship 

left the river seven or eight ays before. Mr Moniz, (a Por- 
tuguese gentleman I before mentioned to have accompanied the 
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Mandarin to Bengal,) who went on board the Portuguese vessel, 
acquainted me, that heard from the commander, that the 
rebel Ignaack had carried everything before him in Cochin 
China; thatthe King having fled to Pulo Condore, had been taken 
there, and put to death; and that his brother had fallen into the 
hands of the usurper, who obli him to marry his daughter. 
I atterwards found that his brother was the elder of the two sons 
left My the late King; but that Quick Foe, the Prime Minister, 
who had acquired an unbounded influence in the latter part of the 
reign, lid married his duughter to the younger prince, and con- 
trived, upon the death of the old King, to place his son-in-law 
upon the throne. This, with the Miuistcr’s unpopular measure of 
imposing a poll tax upon all the native inhabitants, of whatsoever 
age, sex, or condition, was the cause of the troubles which broke 
out in the interior provinces, and furnished a pretext for the Ton- 
quinese to invade the country; for when the army entered the 
northern provinces, they declared their designs to be solely bent 
aguinst the person of the Minister, whose mal-administration had 
involved his country in a civil war, and promised, upon his being 
delivered up to them, to assist the King in subduing all his other 
enemies; the young King, instigated by the enemies of this Mi- 
nister, blindly fell into the snare, and thereby proved to have 
acted as politically as the sheep who delivered their dog to the 
wolves. Quick Foe, though a bad man, was allowed to be a man 
of abilivies, and by the discerning esteemed the only one capable 
of ree head against the dangers that now threatened the King 
on all sides. Sensible of this, the Tonquinese, as soon as he was 
delivered into their hands, treated him with the utmost deference, 
and made use of his knowledge to possess themselves of the coun- 
try. iy immediately laid siege to Hue, the capital, and took 
it; the King fled to Donai; from heuce to Pulo Condore, where 
he was taken and put to death. The Minister was carried to 
Tonquin, where he was allowed to enjoy an honourable retreat. 

The next day I retarned on board the Amason, to de ee a 
few necessaries to go up to Bathai in the Jenny, and desired Cap- 
tain Hution to wait for me where he was. Early ir the morning 
I set out, accompanied by Mr Bayard and Mr Totty: on approach- 
ing the river, I perceived the Jenny running out with the Portu- 

uese Snow. Expressing my surprise at this, I found i. ye 

utton had received intelligence, that some gies he left 
at Turon the year before had been put to death by Ignaack, and 
that 20 or 30 of his gallies were then cruizing in a branch of the 
river, two days sail from Bathai. Unacquainted with the force 
of these galleys, and having too much reason, from the informa- 
tion, to suspect their hostile disposition towards us, especially if 
they were apprized of our having a relation of the late King on 
board, and the Amazon being deemed to draw too mach water, 
and built too sharp to be brought into the river, 1 thought it 
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most prudent to drop my design of proceeding to Bathui. Un- 
derstanding, however, that there was still a party of the King’s 
people making head against Ignaack in Donal, it was determined 
to proceed thither, in order to place our Mandarin and his poopie 
amongst their friends, i Hutton having received w 
instructions the Portuguese in could give him respecting the 
passage (no pilot being to be ; was to lead the way we were 
to follow: these points adjusted, I returned on board my own 
vessel, and the next morning we sailed. 

The first of July we anchored under a promontory, supposed 
to be Cape St. James, about a degree and a half distant fron the 
West Channel of Cambodia river. This was the first high land 
on the continent we met with. Here again we were all at a stand, 
nobody being able to point out the to Donai: the Mandarin 
and his ate never having been there, could give us no informa- 
tion. Vexed at my disappointment, I determined to go on shore 
myself in our pinnance, and to endeavour to gain some intelli- 
gence. Mr Bayard and the second officer accompanied me: I 
took two of the Mandarin’s servants as linguists. When we 
reached the beach, I sent the linguists on shore, keeping every 
body else in the boat; after some time they came bac, leading 
two or three of the most miserable looking objects I ever beheld, 
upon the very point of perishing with hunger and disease. 
linguists telling us we might land in safety, we did so. These 
ea wretches acquainted me that they belonged to a village hard 

y, in which were left about fifty more, much in the same condi- 
tion as themselves; that a fleet of Ignaack’s in its way to Donai, 
which it was now blockading, had, two months before, paid them 
@ visit, and plundered them of the scanty remains left by a horrid 
famine, sup in the preceding year to have carried off more 
than one of the whole inhabitants of Cochin China; and that 
they had nothing to eat now but a root thrown up by the surf on 
the beach, which caused them to break out in blotches all over 
their bodies; it was shaped something like a swee* potatoe, but 
longer. I was now no longer at a loss to account for the indiffer- 
ence the wretches I saw at Tringano shewed to my offer of 
procuring their release; they were not possessed of sufficient 
patriotism to prefer liberty with so scanty a fare in their own 
country, to slavery with a full belly in a foreign one. There is 
no slavery in Cochin China. On perceiving the mouths of two 
or three rivers to the N.W. and asking their names, they told me 
one of them led to Donai. Several more of these objects were 
now gathering round me: distressed at this scene of misery not in 
my power to relieve, I hastened to board my boat, and took with 
me an old man, who appeared the most intelligent, to inform our 
Mandarin of all he knew, and to enuble us to determine what was 
next to be done. 

A comfortable meal having cheered up the old man's spirits, 
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he had a long conversation with his countryman ; the result of 
which that a village called Huttien, a few hours sail from 
where we were, having resisted the attacks of Ignaack’s fleet, 
the Mandarin was desirous of going to it, hoping to get some 
satisfactory intelligence of his friends: thither we bent our course, 
the old man serving as oe the next morning we anchored 
abreast of it. A number fishing ‘boats hovered about the ves- 
sel, but kept aloof till two of the darin’s servants were sent 
to them in a smal! prow; they then came, to the number of four- 
teen or fifteen. Our sent a message to the chief of the 
week ae: The people in these boats were stout personable 
men, had not the least appearance of want them. 
Every boat was well furnished with bows and arrows, swords, and 
lances. In the afternoon, the Mandarin of the village sent his 
compliments to our Mandarin, with a present of beetle and apolo- 
gized for not waiting upon him in person, on account of his bei 
much indisposed. Our Mandarin being so well satisfied, that he 
determined to go on shore next morning, myself and the other 
gentlemen promised to attend him. 

Hateg sent the Mandarin of the village notice of our inten- 
tions, early in the morning some boats came from the shore to 
conduct us to the landing-place. Our Mandarin’s servants, who 
went on shore the evening before, and staid all night, came with 
them, and gave their master a favourable account of the inhabi- 
tants. They also brought on board with them a man who had 
formerly served as 2 soldier under the Mandarin’s command. He 
seemed transported with joy on recognizing his old master. After 
breakfast we set ou’, the soldier sitting at the Mandarin’s feet ; 
and during our passage towurds the shore, he recounted to his 
master the particulars of Iynaack’s successes, the king’s dea‘h, 
and how the people of this district had repulsed the rebel fleet. 
He acquainted him, that the king’s brother, whom they called 
Autoine, dissatisfied with his wife, and the restraint he was kept 
under, had found means to escape from Ignaack, and was gone in 
rms with a considerable force into Benthoan. Yet before the 
boat reached the shore, our Mandarin was seized with a panic, 
which 1 never could learn the real cause of, and desired me to put 
about and return to the Vessel. Unable to conccive his motives, 
his own servants assuring me there was no cause of apprehension, 
we continued our course till the eats came into shallow water 
and could proceed no further. Here we were ieerering to wet 
into a country boat, when the Mandarin caught hold of my clothes, 
earnestly entreating me to desist, crying out “ Tyson! Tyson!” 
which is the name the adherents of Ignaack go by in the country. 
Mr Moniz seeing this, offered to go on shore to learn who the 
people really were; Mr Bayard accompanied him. They soon 
came back, with the principal Mandarin of the village. He came 
into our boat, and invited our Mandarin on shore; the soldier 
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offered to remain an hostage, and to forfeit his head if any harm 
befel him. All was insufficient to remove his fears; he still cried 
out, louder than ever, to put back. Finding his timidity not to 
be overcome, I asked the Mandarin of the village to go with us to 
see our vessel; he did not hesitate. After he had been on 

a short time, he complained of being very sick; I therefore dis- 
missed him, first making him a small present. 

We then left the village of Huttien, and continued our course 
i Ha six or seven days, and anchored at a fishing vil 
near Pulo Cambir de Terre, to enquire for water and other refrosh- 
ments; but the water being very brackish, one of our fishermen 
offering to pilot us to Quinion, where plenty of good water and 
fresh provisions might be had, we accordingly proceeded thither. 
No sooner did our Mandarin learn that we intended to touch at 
Quinion, than he rushed from the cabin in a most distracted 
manner; and threw himself at my feet, when he informed me that 
Quinion was the province in which Ignaack resided, and that its 
barbour, to which we were going, was the rendezvous of his 
fleet. It did not, however, prevent me from proceeding, as I 
knew that the greatest part of Ignaack’s Force was to the south- 
ward. We continued our course, and the 13th July we anchored 
in the Bay. The coast, in many places highly cultivated, had 
now a most delightful appearance; the lowlands with 
paddy, and the hills with pepper to their very tops. 

Here we found two Portuguese Snows; and the supercargo of 
one of them coming on board a little before we anchored, [ under- 
stood from him that we had nothing to fear; on the con , that 
Ignaack himself was exceedingly alarmed at our arrival, and 
would be well satisfied to find that we had no hostile intention 
against him, which he was in dread of, from what had happened 
last year at Turon. This dispute arose from the rebels attacki 
and taking a boat, egg be - military stores from an English 
ship to the royal party. The king’s party cates, Sane a 

eat while the ship mf in the harbour, the Mandarins 
board for protection, and induced the commander to undertake to 
carry them to Donai, by promising to indemnify him for the loss 
when he arrived there. How they were disappointed and brought 
to Bengal, I have before related. As soon as we anchored, I sent 
a young man, who served me as a writer, on shore, with my com- 
pliments to the Mandarin in charge of the fort, to acquaint him 
that the vessel belonged to the English government of 1, and 
that our business in Cochin China was to settle a friendly inter- 
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board, and brought me a present of a hog. Ever after he visited 
me daily during our stay. He ole man, of between 50 
and 60 years o age. By his desire, I sent my writer on shore to 
go with him to se brother, who lived near, to whom I 
sent a present of a piece of muslin, two pieces of chintz, and some 
bottles of liquor. On his return, he acquainted me that he had been 
graciously received, and assured me that the king was exceedingly 
well disposed towards the English, and wouldnot fail to treat me 
with the most honourable distinction ; and that the king’s son-in-law, 
who was Prime minister, would come down to see me in a few 


days. 

‘He accordingly arrived the 16th, and the next morning, having 
received an invitation, I landed to make him a visit. We were met 
on the beach by the Mandarin of the port, who conducted us to a 
large straw shed, which he informed me was his house, where his 
highness was waiting to receive us. On each side of the entrance 
were drawn up twelve of his guards, dressed in blue linen, and a 
kind of helmet on their heads, made either of leather or of paper, 
lacquered over, and ornamented with flowers and devices o lock 
tin, as were the hilts and scabbards of their swords, so that they 
made a regular if not a martial appearance. On our entrance we 
found a man of a pleasing aspect, seated cross-legged upon 
a low tab rose on our and pointed to some chairs 
which were placed on each of him for our accommodation. 
After a few ordinary questions on his side, as—Whence we came? 
—What had brought us to Cochin China?—How long we had 
been on our passage? &c.,—I acquainted him I was servant of the 
English Government in’ Bengal, 10 which the vessel I came ia 
belonged; that my business in in China was to settle a friend- 
ly intercourse and commerce between the two countries, which I 
made no doubt would be for the advantage of both. I then de- 
sired to know, whether he was authorized to inform me u pon 
what conditious such commerce could be carried on to the ports 
in their possession? Instead of answering me, he desired to know 
what presents I had brought for the King, and whether I intended 
to go to court? I told him, I would go, if the King sent me an 
inviation, and carry such presents with me as I hoped would be 
acceptable. I presented him with a pair of neat pistols, and some 
pieces of cloth, &e. I could now get him to talk of nothing but 
presents. Before we parted, I applied to him for the use of a 
straw hut near the watering ; he toid me he was not autho- 
rized to grant it. Ho thea feforme me be shoald retarn to court 
ee I begged to be 


excused, as I wished, before I set out, to receive an invitation 
from the King. He appeared rather hurt at this, fearing I sus- 
pected he not authority to invite me. I observed that his 
refusal of so mere a triffle as a hut to live in, which I offered to 
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y for, was almost sufficient to doubt it. Soon after I took my 
faves when he assured me he would desire his father to send me 
an invitation without delay; and as for a house, I might take any 
one I choose in the place. 

Three days after I received a formal written invitation and 
safe-conduct from I ; it was brought on board with great 
ceremony by several Mandarins. They desired the colours might 
be hoisted on the occasion, an umbrella raised to open it under, 
and that I should stand up to receive it; all these requisitions 
being complied with, it was opened, read, and presented to me. 
The Mandarins did not fail hinting to me how exceedingly happy 
the bearers of this distinguishing mark of the royal favour would 
be to receive some token of wledgement for their trouble. 
Having treated them wtth a dessert of wine and sweetmeats, I 
dismissed them satisfied, first settling with the Port Mandarin to 
be on shore next evening, sleep at his house, and set off the next 
morning for the royal residence. He engaged to have a palan- 
=“ ready xy nes horses for xP = gentlemen as Reese 
who were to party, and coolies to ing’s 
sents and our own necessaries. eid get 

“ When his invitation was exclaimed to me, I was much sur- 
prised to find that his Majesty should think it incumbent on him 
to account to me how he became possessed of his present dignities. 
It began by setting forth, “That the late king of Cochin China 
“and his ministers having, by their oppressions, starved the 
“ ple, it had pleased God to make ei the instrument of thei 
“ deliverence, und to raise him to the throne,” &c. Our poor 
unfortunate Mandarin, who was now on board incog., and, the 
better to conceal himself, dressed in an English dress, his beard 
shaved, his teeth cleaned, and, what distressed him most of all, 
his nails reduced three or four inches, desiring to see the paper, 
told me, with tears in his eyes, that the seal affixed was the ancient 
seal of the kings of Cochin China, which the villanous possessor 
had stolen; that the reasons he assigned for seizing the Govern- 
ment were false; and that he alone was the sole author of the 
calamities his country had and still experienced. He conjured 
me not to trust myself in his power, for I should never return. 


(To be Continued.) 
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CONTRIBUTION TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE NORTH AND EAST 
COASTS OF NEW GUINEA.” 


By G. F. De Baursy Kors, Lieut. Dutch R. N. 


In the year 1849, Mr Van Den Dungen Gronovius was charged 
with a mission to the coasts of New Guinea, and H. N. M. 
schooner Circe, under the command of Lieutenant Brutel de la 
Rivitre was appointed to convey him to Amboyna. Being at- 
tached to this vessel, I took part in the important voyage to New 
Guinea which she subsequently performed, and ollected the 
particulars given in the following pages. 

After a long and unimportant passage, during which the crew 
suffered from an epidemic which carried off two of their number 
and obliged us to leave seven others in the hospital of Makassar, 
we arrived at Ambo and were there appointed to procced 
with the mission to New Guinea. It were to be wished that a 
more weatherly, stronger, and better manned vessel than the 
Circe should have been employed for this service, but one of the 
pois grag stationed in the Molucca Seas had lost ber foremast, 

the other was under orders to proceed to the south coast of 


Having been provisioned for five months, we left Amboyna on 
the 16th of December, in the hope of being able to perform the 


* Translated for this from the N Ti t 2 
journal atuurkundig Tijdechrift voor Neder 
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voyage along the north coast of New Guinea with the westerly 
monsoon which now prevailed, so as to be able to return at our 
leisure on the setting m of the easterly monsoon; but in this various 
circumstances contributed to disappoint us. Our first destina- 
tion was Ternate in order to make some arrangements with the 
Sultan of Tidore, who, as chief of the coast of New Guinea, was 
interested in the pre oe i. welt 

After i u trait of Manipa, a strong ly 
current bons . ‘Sia under Obi Major. Heavy squalls from 
the north-west, and a current of 14 (English) miles per hour, 
thwarted all our endeavours to get to the westward, so that on the 
2ith of December, we found ourselvis off Wahaai.* Our ef- 
forts to work up close under the land were also fruitless, for on 
reaching Nusa Ella, a group of small islands on the west side of 
Sawaai Bay, and trying to pass them to the northward, we were 
again swept away to the eastward by the current. The weather 
continued squally from the N. W. with heavy rains and a jump- 
ing sea, which caused our old, cranky vessel to suffer considerably. 

inding it impossible to beat to windward with so unseaworthy a 
vessel, and considering that should we be driven past Wabaai no 
other resource would be left than to bear up at once to New Guinea, 
it was determined on the 28th to put into Wahaai, and send infor- 
mation to Amboyna of the circumstances under which we were 

laced. We anchored at noon of the same day, and the report were 

ispatched forthwith. Mr Faes, the clerk of Mr Gronovius, volun- 
teered to undertake this service, and de , with the necessary 
escort to Sleman in the Bay of Sawaai, when he crossed the moun- 
tains to Makriki, in the Bay of Ambasi, on the south coast of 
Ceram, and thence by water to Saparua, Hitu, and Ambo: 
which place he reached on the 10th of January. On the 
of the month we received orders from the commandant of the 
station, who was then at El Paputi, to try and reach Ternate when 
the current should decrease, to which place he would forward 
three months additional provisions. 

A few days subsequently we learned from a native who arrived 
- Bis peales fines ths cases Mee, Cet be hee eee 

igate Meander near Ceram, coming from Port Essington, 
bound to the north coast of New Guinan. 

According to the unanimous evidence of the natives, the cur- 
rent changed its direction in February, and commenced running 
to the westward, which would enable a vessel to work up agai 
the monsoon with tolerable facility. We repeatedly sent 
out to try, but they invariably found the current pager ed 
the eastward. Nevertheless we left Wahaai on the 13th of Fe- 

"A and settlement of the Dut 

+ Toe Meander bad the late amend Ferd Siocnanten on toned, the oteblich= 
a Reon bachen. Up, and wes bound to Syéney by the merthors Foe 
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braary, and when 10 or 12 miles in the offing, found, sure enough, 
that the current set to the westward, although not with great 
strength. With its aid we arrived once more on the 16th under 
the coast of Obi, and passing between the island of Lukisong and 
Gasses, entered the Strait of Patientia, on the 20th. On the fol- 
lowing day the current carried us through the between 
the coast of Bachian, and the westernmost of the chain of islands in 
the northern of the strait. Thence -we worked up between the 
island and coast of Gilolo, finding the channel perfectly clear, 
so that a vessel could stand in within pistol-shot of each shore, 
and anchored on the 25th February in the road of Ternate. Here 
we met Mr Faes who had arrived a few days before us, and found 
the goods intended for presents to the New Guinea people, which 
had not arrived when we left Amboyna. Thee goods, which were 
intended for the disbursements of the vessel during her vi 

as well as for presents, consisted of white and coloured of 
Liv tre sizes, "Thay Bi brass-wire, cog Gora g pans, sah Goingant ) seal- 

nives, cali ppars, patj iron crows. 

""hoethy after tar easival the official visit to the Sultan of Tidore 
took when it was determined that several kora-koras (cover- 
ed prahus) should be got ready to accompany us, and the neces- 
sary orders be given to the Singaji of Gebi, as subordinate 
chief of the Papuan conntry, as well as to the various local chiefs 
upon the coast. One of the Tidore princes, Captain Amir, was 
to accompany us with two prahus, and a third was to be dispatch- 
ed to the west coast. In addition to this, Mr Gronovins received 
a “safe conduct” from the Sultan, which contained instructions 
to all his subjects to render us évery assistance. 

All being prepared, we sailed from Ternate on the 16th of 
March, poet through the Straits of Patientia and Dammer. 
The latter, which is formed by Dammer Island and the south point 
of Gilolo, is a clear and spacious channel, wider than is indicated 
in the charts. Having passed through this strait, we found a 
strong current running to the north, which carried us close up 
to Cape Mabo. On the evening of the 19th we came to an 
anchor under Gebi Island, and on the following morning af 
under weigh and stood further in between Fow and Gebi. is 
anc is one of the best and sufest in the entire Archipelago. 
Being shut in on all sides, neither sea nor winds are to be cared 
for. The bottom consi«ts of sand. In the western entrance there 
is between 15 and 20 fathoms water in mid-channel, but the 
pe wins ae towards the shore, where small reefs exist cluse 
to - 

panoal om ouoh ude, the saontsgusions belog thst on the Ga 
e on each si most i i on i 
cat w aikcheneal, Sho anchorage io requested by sbips 
out to mi is anchorage is frequen i 
bound to China by the Eastern Passage, and by whiting eet: 
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for the purpose of obtaining wood and water. A short time ago 
gor meinscncet cart Pants retry As the line. 

The coast hereabouts is uni at oo eee oe Pe 
being aye yens’ shat and then : gedaan 0g natives, 
bringing an it to barter for buttons, em bole, piece 
of copper, and similar articles. Pus kekapeng or vi art 
is situated on the N.E. side of the island on a sandy beach at t 
foot of a hill. A coral reef extends out from the beach, on which 
a surf is always ing, and there is no anchorage. About 2 
miles from the kampong lie two small low islands, called Juy and 
Utta, where the inhabitants have their gardens, and partly reside. 
The Singaji lives in the chief kampong. 

Some years ago, the Sultan of Tidore sent an expedition to 
Gebi to punish the inhabitants for pi 7a nen S Gant pees ee 
inhabitants were —. ose who esca up their 
residence on Juy, have only lately retu ss.e Someone: 
The Singaji of Gebi was thus brought under the rule of 
Sultan. Formerly he was independent, and had made his name 
feared and celebrated by his piratical feats. It is said that he 
could once send 300 vessels to sea, fully manned and provided. 
On one of his expeditions he conquered the coast of New Guinea, 
where his authority as supreme chief is still recognized, so that 
the orders of the Sultan must always be carried out through his 
instrumentality. 

On aur crv Bonen was sent to ies aji, who arrived on 
board wi Y, accompanied is in two us. 
The Bingaji,« little, active, old sms aad his oe: a eres 

European fashion, with black coat, breeches, waistcoat, 
stockings and shoes, with a black kerchief round the head in 
which some silver rings were stuck. The other chiefs wore the 
kabaya, trowsers, and ief, and the rowers, who were 
all Papuans, only the chawat or waist-cloth. Nearly all the chiefs 
spoke Malayan, the Singaji and his son being very fluent. The 
latter accompanied Mr Gronovius to the Kampong Kechepi, 
sige toda weg leche ork riers Pg Arsen The route overland 
is shorter, but more difficult, as it is necessary to cross the hills, 
and there is no beaten track. The village is small and poverty- 
stricken, consisti of shout twenty houses constrected of 
and atap,® after the common fashion. The eens ene 


'y of natives of Ternate and 1 ither 
or a of Islamism or P. parruh, aed Ser 


agans., sago, and yams con- 

stitute their chief food, and they also cukivats ries, edible seet; 

and fruit in very small quantities. With the exception of fish 

and a few fruits, there are no refreshments to be obtained here. 
* Gaba-gaba is the stem of the leaf of the sago much used 

the Hetncose ae tad fencing: Aap state ade ofthe fringe of palm 
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The Singaji sent us a present of a sheep, which ved very 
pecan The inhabitants busy ves chiefly with the 


tre and fisheries. 
Fae alan’ Fow, which lies ia a bight of the south coast of 


Gebi, is penetrated by a narrow but deep inlet, extending north 
and south, which nearly divides it in two, the isthmus consisting 
of a hill from 350 to 400 feet in height. The depth of water in 
this cove varies from 5 to 10 fathoms. The entrance, which is 
contracted by reefs extending from each shore, is exceedingly 
narrow, being scarcely more & quarter of a cable’s length in 
width, but it opens out after entering, and fornis an inlet of 5 
cable’s-! long, and 8 broad. This inlet would be invaluable 
if sit on the coast of Java, where a secure harbour in which 
a respectable number of vessels could lie as if in a dock, is much 
required. Nothing could be easier than to form a maritime 
establishment here, and the shipping could be well defended. It 
is a drawback, however, that there is no fiesh water on the shores 
of the bay, but this might be remedied by digging wells, 

The kind communications of C. F. A. Schneider, medical officer 
of the 3rd class, have placed me in a position to offer certain 


- on the 
countries visited during the present voy The following data 
are the result of his senmavelion : 5 : 

On Fow Island, the ground consists of “ Thonschiefer” mixed 
with oxide of iron. The latter metal exists in the form of red- 
ironstone, (Thoneisenstein) magnetic iron and sulphuret of iron 
(Zwavelijzer) besides a little “glimmer.” Wherever the 
is exposed, it is of a dark reddish-brown colour :—hence the hill 
on the south side of the island can be recognised from a long 
distance. Notwithstanding the metallic nature of the soil, the 
entre and the Flora are very rich. A belt of mangroves 
(Rhizophores) borders the bay, ‘and on the east side of the 
entrance there is a grove of tall straight trees, from 60 to 70 feet 
in height, which appear to be well = gens for masts and timber. 
ecu Lycopodium, ‘ini Fine : heen g bi sues geno 

epen omum, Alpinia, aria, and Casuarina grow 
on the island, bon ena of — = mixed =P; with bs pet 
new, Cyperoide, uncee. On the exposed round are 
roy Lamtrwon myrtifolium, Myrtus communis, Gaevelvoliiea 
coguiiila, Coton” Cis Perak rt vif Mggooe 
a i , Citrus, ium iferum, on 
the beach, thick clusters of Rhizophores. : 

On Gebi are found ig several marspils,erocod parrots, 
doves, sni &e. umbers of flying-foxes take up their resi- 
dence on Fow, where they are sometimes so thick as to make the 
trees from which they suspend themselves appear quite black. 
Among the beetles are Scarabei, Lucani, Canales Buprestes, 
Corambicns, all with shining colours, The bay abounds with fish, 


It Vot.6 
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if we may judge from the numbers that were constantly springing 
above the ni of the water. 

During the few days of our stay, the temperature was 78° at 
5 a. m., 88° to 90° from 9 a. m. to 2 p.m., in the afternoon 84° 
and — 7 Sal p-m. 85° Fahrenheit. : . 

principal maladies are intermittent fevers, try, opthal- 

mia, eeeeey and other cutaneous diseases. Syphilitic complaints 
are unknown. 

eats cate me eee 
0 i, i ow Island, which proved very le 
At high water a boat can approach close to the mouth, but at low 
tide the reefs oblige the boat to remain at some distance. 

Gebi extends N.W. and S.E. and when seen from the west- 
ward, appears to consist of two islands. It is hilly, and higher to 
the south than to the north. The greatest elevation is about 500 


feet. 

co ag Pacryienes under ene ce baa ore Ternate 
re us, compan ith one princes, 

having pased tothe south by wati. 

We eee P ses rept vee bros asceitny 
son ingaji two other as pilots interpreters. 
On the svelog. of the same day’ we pemed close to the north of 
Gagy, and shortly afterwards saw an island towards which we 
steered, taking it for Piapis (Popo?); but at day-break of the 
following morning we found ourselves among the Tamean Islands, 
the noribernmost of which being laid down .too far south in the 
charts, had been mistaken for Piapis. This consists of a 
multitude of small rocky islets and eteep N.E. 
N.W. islands are moderately elevated. There appeared to 
channels among the islands, but as they were unknown we di 
not see fit to try them, but sought the fair channel to the north. 

Dampier Strait, which lies between King William Island 
Waigiou to the north, and Batanta and Salawati to the south, 
aff a good channel for vessels passing from the Moluccas to 
the Pacific, and is very generally There are two small 
islands in the entrance, Augusta and Pigeon Islands, which divide 
the Strait into two channels, That to the north, by King William 
Island, is difficult, and can only be navigated with a ng wind, 
when a good loo samiopmecepeaa § on account of the veefe which 
extend into the channel from side. King William Island is 
high, and terminates to the south in a steep headland. When 
seen from the eastward, it appears to contist of three 
islands. Augusta and Pigeon Islands we low and covered with 

i them extending about a mile from 


B fre 
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breadth of 1 mile. Mansfield and Foul Islands lie within the 
reef. There is a bank of sund and coral with 4 fathoms water 
upon it about 6 miles to the eastward of these islands, which we 
sought for in vain in the position assigned to it, but when 
continuing our course we came unexpectedly upon it, and anchored 
to prevent the vessel being driven into the Strait again on the 
turn of the tide. On ing under way towards noon on the 
Parsi ay, a smal a was dispatched to Salawati, to 
inform the Hongi-expedition that we had on to Dori. 

On the evening of the 29th we the islands Amsterdam 
and Middleburg, near the Cape of Good Hope. They are low, 
sn erosion by a reef, on which the surf breaks heavily. 

steers good ancho between these islands and the 
main. neighbouring coast of New Guinea is ms Beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope the hills assame a more decided > 
and there is a chain of mountains running parallel to the coast 
line, and terminating in the: Arfak range. 

On the 3lst of March we entered the Great Bay, passing 
round Vlakkenhoek (Flat Point) on which there are heavy 
breakers during the northerly monsoon. We got soundings close 

, and remained at anchor until the following day, 
when we tried to enter the harbour, but were uns 1. 
However, on repeating our attempt, we succeeded in reaching the 


pecan silane we brought up off the kam in 10 ms 
water, sariars of 6 oot rien tho chores 


Dori Ha:bour, of which we a plan during our stay, lies 
lesa abr aml gpenctags deters ani apar righ 
Point, and is formed by a series of bays running one within the 
other, the inlet ndi in a N.N.W. direction. sedans 
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other 13 houses, which are raised above the water on posts and 
have communication with the shore by means of a bridge. They 
have all the same appearance and are very like an inverted sampan. 

The roof is rounded off on Loth sides with a rafter in the middle 
which is bent downwards on the side next the sea. The roof here 
runs out in a point and is rather bent upwards and on this side 
reaches almost to the floor. On the land side the roof projects 
straight to a considerable distance from the house and thus forms 
a kind of gallery, which is the usual sitting pluce of the women, 
who here carry on their household work. The men mostly sit on 
the side next the sea where there is a similar open room. 

These houses are of different sizes. Some have a length of 
60 to 70 feet and if we further include the outward projecting 
portions, of about 100 feet. The whole breadth is generally 
to 25 feet, the height of the roof above the floor 12 to 15 feet. 
At high water the houses are scarcely above the level of the sea. 
The exterior walls are of plank, the interior —— or kajang, 
the roof of atap resting on transverse rafters. The floors are of 
rough trunks and branches of trees placed crosswise, resting on 
other pieces of wood, which are further supported by posts driven 
into the ground. It requires some practise and circumspection to 
walk on this weak and undulating surface, where we see the 

Each | ra me ly divided b of the 

use is nearly divided into two y @ passage 
breadth of 10 feet, running through it, and si inare sub-divid- 
ed into small rooms by partitions of kajang. are low and 
o sr cree oRermce: only a ugh the — 
of the floor opening into ; openings in 
outer walls, like wiakows, aie: very sshd aed. AG 

These apartments are used for sleeping and store-rooms, for the 
small quantity of household furniture and to cook in. In the 
middle we generally find a hearth and as the smoke has no other 
means of escape except through the roof, it remains suspended, 
makes every thing black, and gives to the whole house a thick 
smoky atmosphere. In the open room on the side next the sea, 


there is y to be found a fire round which the men lie and 
smoke . Each house is inhabited by a whole family, so 
that often 20 men are to be found in the same house, besides the 


wits copaules of 30 G divides itself P 

i ew Guinea divides i into Papuans and 
Alfuras. The first inhabit the shore, the last the mountains and 
interior. Both these main classes are divided into different tribes, 
who are generally in a state of hostility with each other, The 
Papuans of Dori are of the caste Mytore, derived from the island 
of that name, which is called Long Island in the English charts, 
and lies about ten miles to the east of Dori. In they are 
oor gee funercdhe sbreegiys Ate Sexes louets , but muscular 
and well made. Except a single hunchback, we saw no deformed 
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persons, or any particular! stout or lean men. Their colour is 
dark brown, inclining to in some. I saw two Albino 
children here (of the same mother) with white skin, rather passing 
to yellow, with some brown spots on the back and with white 
be hair and blue or eyes. 

hey are ly affected with skin diseases; in some the 
skin looks as if it were covered with scales (ichthyosis). The hair 
is black and crisped. It has a reddish-tint at the outer ends, 
which I think must be ascribed to its being besmeared with lime, 
or pater to its being dried by the great heat. 

hey usually wear the hair the full length to which it will 
grow, which makes their head, from a distance, appear twice ia 
sctua! size. In general they bestow little care upon it, so that 
it has a Sunday appearance, and gives them a wild aspect. 
There are some however, whose hair, whether through art or 
naturally, is smooth and even, as if it had been clipped. 

The men wear a comb in their hair, consisting of a piece of 
bambu having 3 or 4 long points on the under side, like a fork, 
running into a point above and ly carved. This comb, 
which is stuck in obliquely at the side, has a small strip of coloured 
cotton fastened at the top which hangs out like a streamer. The 
women do not wear this ornament. 

The beard is strongly crisped but short. I believe the hairs of 
the beard are sometimes pulled out. cspanytsbe acca ters, 
but small forehead ; large dark brown or black eyes ; flat broad 
noses ; large mouths with thick lips and good teeth; many, 
nog ate Beane crooked pone and npr ee eer give them 
an ysiognomy. 'y pierce the ears, and wear some 
ornaments in them, or their tobacco, which they roll in pandan 
leaves and of which they are great consumers. The appearance 
of the Papuans is lazy and stupid ; most of them are very ugly, 
only a very few have regular features and a lively aspect. 

he chiefs dress in the before mentioned kabaya, breeches and 
headkerchicf, which they hae some difficulty in fastening on their 
stiff crisped hair. The rest of the men are wholly naked, with 
the aoe of a chawat, or waist cloth This, which is com- 
posed of the bark of a kind of fig tree beat out, is called by them 
mar, and is wrapped round the middle, drawn through between 
the and fastened behind. The women wear a short sarong, 
genes ly of blue cotton, which hangs to the knees, or a kind of 

hes with very short legs. The body is otherwise entirely 
uncovered. Some however wear the sarong to above the bosom. 
The children of both sexes go entirely naked until the age of 
puberty, All wear rings on the arms pend se of fish bones, 
shells, copper, silver, twisted rattans or ros These last, of 
the breadth of two fingers and usually red coloured, are put on the 
arm at an early age, and adhere tightly to the skin as the limb 
grows. The men mostly wear a similar band of ratten on the 
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wrist of the left hand, but much broader and which sits loose on 
the wrist, in order to prevent the skin being stripped off by the 
hard string in shooting with the bow. They tatoo themselves on 

ifferent parts of the body after the death of one of their relations; 
for instance, on the cheeks and under the eyes after the death of 
the father; on the breast for the father; on the shoulders 
and arms for the mother and on the back for a brother. 

The women also tatoo, but chiefly after the death of one of their 
female relations, The appear to be chosen at will; most! 
like _s = two crossed klewangs, om two curls ans into nas 
other. js tatooing is performed by young girls, by pricking 
the skin with a fish bone and ribee i soot. I have seen 
large scars on some, as if they had been burned. The number of 

scars which are to be found on one person (sometimes as 
many a8 ten) leads me to suppose that the cause of these has a 

lar motive, and probably they are used as a means of 
cure, or perbaps as ornaments. 

The inhabitants of Dori are all seafaring. Men, women and 
children are seen at almost all times in their small outri 
prahus. They prefer making use of their sampans to pass al 
one house to another to going on foot. They do not walk more 
than is absolutely necessary, either to go to their or to 
bring wood or water, which is the daily duty of the women. 
They are all very expect in swimming and diving. Often when 
some of their small prahus were lying near our ship we amused 
ourselves by throwing overboard tpn of copper, glass beads, 
and similar trifles. Cane ore old sprang from the sampans and 
dived to secure the prize. ay see ever came to the surface 
without having broo ht up what had been thrown in. Knives 
were the only things which they did not succeed in ing, as these 
sank too quickly to allow them to dive for them. clear 
water allowed us to follow them with our eyes for a considerable 
time, and as there were many in the water at the same time, 
struggles sometimes took Lg amongst them under water. The 
ebiliven learn to swim and dive as soon as they can run and they 
can keep in the water a long time. 

Most of the prahus have outriggers, and are of different sizes so 
that some will scarcely carry two boys while others require 20 
oes caine 4 eccbone gy mazes on io the trunk of a tree. The 

prahus are or war and are generall ig repo 
the rafters of the house. The other small crabeah fee ily use, are 
tied to peer under the house, or drawn up on the beach, which 
ean be done by two men, while the children carry their small 
sam _ and out of See wees on their shoulders. 

T oats are fastened to outrig by pins, so that 
ean be easily put on or off. With ior scountices ts ra 
eccording to their size, have one or two outriggers on either side, 
in the lest case placed near to or one above the other. 
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On a pole near the stem they place, chiefly for ornament, a 
thin, finely carved, red and white =e plank, sometimes 
farnished with the image of a Papuan’s head with out-sticking hair 
made from gumuti fibres or cassowary feathers. 

They use stones for anchors, and twist their cables from long 
wood fibres or rattans. The sails are of kajang, the mast in the 
shape of a tripod, two of the feet at the side and one in front as a 
stay, which mast can be struck when necessary. In the smaller 
they use paddles of iron-wood or other wood; in the 
large prahus oars with round blades. The large prahus have a 
hut covered with attap in the middle, and a bow extending 
a long way out. 

On the beach there was a large cargo boat, similar to  tope, 
but it appeared to me that it did not belong to this place, but 
had been abandoned as old and useless. 

The men chiefly occupy themselves in making prahus, houses 
and weapons, hunting fishing, and in a little agriculture, in 
which they are assisted by the women and children. Early in 
the morning we noticed them going in a body to the gardens and 
returning from thence in the evening. 

With these people, as with most uncivilized nations, the women 
do the most end the hardest of the work. They draw water, cut 
wood, husk the millet and paddy, make pots, weave mats and 
perform similar domestic work. They are generally seen with a 
child on their back or a large sack which they support by a broad 
band round the forehead, a custom which I have remarked as 
prevailing amongst the Alfuras of Ceram. 

Their food consists principally of millet, obi, maize, a little 
rice, fish, 8 flesh and fruit. Sago, the general food of the 


use their eatables without salt. Their light nou- 
is probably the cause of their not attaining their full 
they are muscular, they are not in ge- 
strong. this also their laziness, which causes 
avoid, as much as ible, all work. They generally lie 
the fire smoking or sleeping, and take very 
what is going on arvund them. When they have 
thin er yer A to work, however, they do it with quick- 
and with a praiseworthy we & 
destatoh wits puadiar’ Selsncs ofa. tury coed guoiky grove 
. av ily wn 
in the seatinass roll it in suadan lasses fn smoke tal 
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there is the sli ° . Fora very small value, 
i a coarse bowl of earthenware, a 


of 
small piece of copper &e they give a roll of uncut tobacco leaves 
They forts thele gardens by outting ond 
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burning the light wood and protect them by means of bambu 
fences against the wild pigs, which according to their account are 
very numerous, although we could only, notwithstanding many 
attempts, procure a few small pigs in exchange for knives and 
cloth. They eat the fiesh of the wild pig, but do not keep them 
in a domestic state, as they are difficult to tame and often wound 

le. In an Alfura campong, however, further in the interior, 
pigs were reared. They have no fowls or other feathered animals, 
on account of the numerous snakes as they alleged; but although 
our occupations many times required us to go into the jungle and 
the doctor nearly every day made long journies, we did not per- 
ceive the slightest appearance of snakes. 

The weapons consist chiefly of bows and arrows, spears, kle- 
wangs and parangs, as well as the shield for protection. The 
bows are formed of bambu or of a kind of very toagh red wood; 
the string rests in two notches near the ends and is made of ra’tan. 
The bows which they use in war are 6 or 7 feet long, those for 
ordi use are mostly 3 or 4 feet. The arrows are formed of 
reeds, a little shorter than the bows; they have very long tapering 
points of bambu, fish bones, pointed bones or wood hardened in 
the fire; sometimes, but not generally, these points are of iron. 
Most of the points have sharp barbs, which generally produce 
incurable wounds, especially in the case of those who have no 
knowledge of the healing art, and leave the cure to nature. As 
far as I could learn they do not use poisoned errows. The points 
are put into the arrows and fastened with thread, being ofien 
subsequently blackened. They generally have a great quantity 
of arrows in ee for use. ie ae 

The spears, like the arrows, have ints and are general- 
ly 8 to 10 feet long, and frequently have, joa below the point, a 
small bunch of cassowary rs. The klewangs and paran; 
which they make themselves, or purchase from ships, are of 
usual form. The shield is of wood, four sided, 5 to 6 feet high, 2 
broad, somewhat bent out at the edge and furnished with a handle 
at the back. They are peeely carved on the outside and orna- 
mented with the figure of a Papuan in a sitting posture. 

Their mode of making war is by plundering expeditions, in 
which they burn the houses, lay waste the gardens and seize the 
women and children, in order to hold them to ransom, or to use 
ei he vey k he ll 

n they make war they genera in pairs, the first 
carries the shield and the spear, the one behind the tow cad arms. 
Thus they lie in wait for the enemy behind a tree or rock, fall on 
him unawares and cut his head off, which ia b ht back in 
triumph to the kimpong, where a feast is made. ‘The head is 
hung up in the house of the conqueror asa trophy. I saw five 
such heads hanging in a row in one of the houses. 

Nearly all the different tribes are at feud with each other. If 
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the population of a kam consider themselves aggrieved, they 
go out, conquer as much as they can, and then return. Thus a 
feud is begun, which sometimes lasts for Pps and is handed down 
from father to son, since the enemy does not fail to exact ven- 
geance. So it goes on until one of the parties is overcome or 
makes submission, when the dispute is generally settled by the 
payment of a fine. They have a great dread of fire arms, but not, 
according to their account, when they go out against each other. 
During our stay we were several times cautioned not to go too far 
into the jungle, nor to the foot of the Arfak, where we could be 
easily surprised and wounded. Their warlike costume consists in 
giving themselves a dark ap nce, putting on a collar of casso- 
thers and sticking white feathers in their hair. 

In fishing they make use of bows and arrows or a spear with 
two points, ly of iron, which they project loose from the 
hand or with a long line. They also have a sort of basket, the 
mouth of which consists of rattans bound together with the points 
inward, the yee Se the fish to enter but peeventiog 
their egress. They likewise use lines and hooks, although not very 
generally on account of the scarcity of fish hooks. 

Their household gear is very scanty and consists merely of some 
sleeping mats, which they sometimes work very fine and give a 
very beautiful appearance to by the use of bright colored kajang; 
further of some earthen which they manufacture themselves; 
a husking block ‘for maize and paddy generally a little cut on the 
outside; some fishing and hunting tackle; baskets and bags for 
carrying wood and fruit: knives and parangs; boxes of pandan 
leaves or rushes, plaited and ornamentally coloured. Their pillows 
consist of a circularly cut piece of wood resting on a carved foot 
of the length of 1 or 2 feet and of the height of wbout half a foot. 

The government is parcelled out amongst different chiefs. 
These are appointed by the Sultan and are called raja, singaji, 
major, capitein, capitein-lawut and so forth. Their power over 
the population is very limited, and they do not appear to be 
bound to obey, if the command does not proceed from the Sultan 
or from the Singaji of Gebi. 

cannot impose any punishment and do not receive taxes, so 

that their dignity merely exists in name. When one of the prin- 
cipal chiefs dies, information of the event is conveyed to the Sultan 
by one of the relatives, who at the same time takes with him a 
present of slaves and birds of paradise, as a token of fealty. This 
person is generally nomed as the successor of the deceased and is 
with a yellow kabaya, breeches and headkerchief. He 

is then bound to pay a yearly tax to the Sultan of a slave, and 
to reinforce the Aongi with three vessels and to furnish it with 

visions. 

The arts and sciences are of course at a very low scale of culti- 

vation amongst these uncisilized people. Reading and writing 
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are wholly unknown to them, and they have nothing in lieu of 
these arts. They understand the art of smelting iron. In some 
panea) Lictotign aul: pokarel Saxeqaes, wile Mee Waa ike 
ints o 8 whi 
themselvea.and which, semen rude, appeared to be well fitted for 
use. They however give the preference to articles manufactured 
elsewhere and brought by vessels. The bellows is like that of 
natives elsewhere and consists of two hollow pieces of bamba 
w The! send : pany th les which they make 
ir us and wea are the articles whi 
best, as they are strong sin wil wrought. The carved work with 
which they ornament many articles is often very pretty and exe- 
cated with much care; it generally consists of a running scroll, 
and here and there a humgn figure. The mats and boxes of 
rushes are sometimes very ornamental. They are acquainted 
with the art of working in copper and silver, in which they manu- 
facture their ear and other ornaments, bracelets, rings, &c. and giv 
them many different shapes, The silver is derived from the S 
ish dollars which they received from the French vessels Ausmahe 
and Zelée in exchange for bartered articles. 

The trade is small and consists principally in tripang, tortoise- 
shell, massooi bark and mother o’pearl, which they give in barter 
for blue cotton, sarongs and other cloths, copper-wire, knives, 

, different kinds of iron-ware and coloured glass beads, the 
large ‘kind ny! bon are opti demand. Pre rca one trades for 
himself, and for that purpose repair in their prabus to islands 
dls way off, even ia ie as Titer, from States cteee 

duri 4 ee fe Most nate the articles mentioned above 
being ‘or t ina le, a cargo might apparently be 
sent from thence with advantage, and iron wool, which ori a 
high price in China, could also be procured here, as it grows in 
abundance. The transport of this wood from the jungles would 
be the only difficulty. The trade might be easily extended with 
a little trouble, if the population were encouraged to apply them- 
selves to agriculture, for which the fruitfulness of the ground holds 
out good promise. As the long time which a vessel must remain 
in these parts in order to purchase a cargo, swallows up the profits 
in a great measure, it is mostly prahus and native vessels which 
come here to trade, as these are much less expensive in their dis- 
bursements. The bark Rembang, however, has visited the coast 
several times and remained for months, as the natives have no 
quantity of any article in readiness beforehand. 

The little which they brought on board consisted of millet, ubi, 
cocoanuts, some fruits, mats and boxes, tobacco, now and then a 

ig and on two occasions a Crown Pi » which articles they 
rtered for empty bottles, buttons, custhen pou coarse earthen- 
ware, but especially for knives which they use in their trade with 
each other and with the people of the interior. At first they were 
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imid and afraid to bring anything on board, but when they obser- 
that we paid for le Hage they ually came more freely 
brought many arti Latterly they supplied us with large 
tities of fish, several excellent varietics of which abound on 
t. Fish could be caught in abundance with a get or fish- 
ing-stakes. It is difficult to supply ones wants here and it was 
found quite impossible to give the crew some refreshments, as far 
too few were brought on The vessels which come here 
are obliged to bring provisions with them sufficient to last duri 
their stay. If more vessels came and the natives were t 
= oy would probably be induced to cultivate articles of food 
or 
The manners and customs of the inhabitants of Dori are much 
less barbarous than might be expected from these rude uncivilized 
races. On the contrary, in general they give evidence of a mild 
disposition, of an inclination to right and justice, and strong moral 
principles. Theft is considered by them as a very grave offence 
and is of very rare occurrence. ey have no fastenings to their 
houses, and yet the chiefs assured us that seldom or never was 
anything stolen, Although they were on board our ship or along- 
ide the whole day we never missed anything. Yet they are dis- 
trustful of strangers, until they become acquainted with them, 
as we experienced. This is probably hawever less a trait of their 
character than the result of intercourse with strangers, who perhaps 
po Hier yd tried to cheat them. The men it is true came 
on from the time of our arrival, but were very cautious in 
letting any of the things they brought for sale out of their hands. 
The women were ay fearful and on all sides whenever ms 


eg Eig 
He 


saw us, leaving be what they might be carrying, but at len 
when they found that they had no injury to from us, 
became more familiar. In the end they even came to us, but sti 
remained timid. The children very soon became accustomed to 
us and followed us everywhere. 

Respect for the aged, love for their children, fidelity to their 
wives are traits which reflect bonor on their disposition. Chas- 
tity is held in high oe wea and is a virtue which is seldom 
tra by them. man can only have one wife and is 
bound to her for life. Concubinage is not permitted. Adultery 
is unknown amongst them. ‘They are generally very fond of 
strong drink, but although they go to excess in this, I could not 
learn that they prepared any fermented liquor, not even weer 
or tuok. Kidnapping is general in these countries and is followed 
as a branch of trade, so that there is no dishonour attached to it. 
The captives are treated well, exchanged, if there are any of theirs 
in the enemy’s hands, or released on payment of a ransom, in the 
same manner as was done in Europe in the middle ages. It is an 
inveterate evil, which however might probably be rooted out, 
were an establishment formed, which would k them in this, 
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The slave trade is very extended. The price of a slave is reckon- 
ed at 25 to 30 guilders. These men are gently treated and are 
seldom misused, at least I knew nothing to the contrary d 
our stay. The New Guinea — are very superstitious, most 
of them being furnished with amulets, consisting of carved pieces 
of wood, bone or similar articles, which they wear round the neck 
as protection against disease and the arrows of the enemy. 

heir religion corsists in the worship and consultation of a 
wooden image called karwar, which each makes for himself and 
which is considered as the protector of the owner. This image, 
of the height of a foot or a foot and a half, rudely cut in a human 
form, stands behind a carved shield which it holds in one hand. 
The head is unusually large, the nose long and sharp at the poitt, 
the mouth wide ef furnished with many teeth and the whole 
body disproportioned in the different parts. - It is sometimes hung 
with a piece of old coloured cotton. 

It surprised me that while they gave to all the human figures 
on their prahus, shields, houses, het the appearance of a Papuan 
with bushy hair, they did not do so to the images of their deities, 
for I did not see any except with the head smooth or covered 
with a kerchief. When worshipping they place the image before 
them, sit down, raise the er to the forehead, bow 
themselves before the image and relate what they intend to do, 
at the same time asking its advice. Ifa shivering or perturbation 
or any other unfavorable sign now seizes them, they believe that 
their iparbone is disapprov - irae postpone at — until 
a subsequent opportunity. ing extraordi pens, 
then they consider it as an sipeciovil On eoeualels of 
marriages or deaths, the harwar must be present as witness. 

Besides these private idols, they also appear to have others, who 
perhaps have rather cognizance of property than persons. Thus 
wooden figures of alligutors, lizards, snakes &c are suspended on 
some houses, or the pillars on which the houses are built are 
carved with them. y have no priests, but only soothsayers, 
who juslge according to presages, and are consulted on every 
important occasion. These se are of various kinds. For 
instance, they rub the hand with lime, chew a pinang nut finely, 
and allow ore drop of the spittle to fall upon the hand; if it 
re the presage is favorable; if it does not, then it isa bad si 

he cutting through of a pinang, is favorable or unfavorab e, 
according as the cut is uneven or smooth. also measure 
the length of the arm by means of the right hand, spanning with 
the thumb and the centre finger over the shoulder to the 
mouth. Then they §° downwards in the same manner, but make 
use of the thumb and the fore-finger. If these two measurements 

exactly, or if the last is then it is a good sign; if 
contrary, it is a bad sign. When about to make war, the male 
population of the kampong is subjected to a trial of this kind; if 


? 
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the result is unfavorable, then these men are bound to remain 
behind, but if the contrary, they must go whether willing or not. 
The chiefs, as above noticed, cannot inflict punishments. How- 
ever, if a crime has been committed, the oldest men determine 
what punishment is suitable. This is then inflicted on the criminal 
by the population. Generally speaking the punishments are mild 
and just, as the following will serve to show. An incendiary, with 
his family, becomes the sluve of the proprietor of the house. A 
person (2 wilfully wounds another, wat ere him a slave as 
compensation. A thief is compelled to restitution of the 
property stolen, with something more. On the destruction of a 
pete sg must be made good. An adulterer is 
rsecuted to death, or until he has satisfied the offended party 
y a heavy fine. A man who forces a girl, must her, and 
has to pay the usual dowry of 10 slaves. In case of adultery the 
female is not punished and no infamy attaches to the girl. 
When a man wishes to marry, he informs the parents of the 
irl of his inclination, and in case of approval he must pay a 
owry of the value of 10 slaves, each slave being calculated at the 
rate of 5 or 6 pieces of blue cloth, valued at 3 guilders each. 
This dowry must be paid in every instance; whether the girl is 
young or old, fair or ugly; but it is not always exacted by the 

rents, Perhaps this custom has been introduced to prevent 


pa 
all jealousy. 

The dowry, or at least a part of it, having been paid, the fature 
consorts meet in presence of the parents, and sit down close to 
each other in front of the karwar, after which the woman gives 
the man a litile tobacco, and he offers her some sirih. ey 
then join their right hands and the marriage ig complete, and 
cannot be dissolved except by death. A chief is not bound to 
marry the daughter of another chief, but he may choose any girl 
for his wife, no matter what her lineage may ‘ey This custom 
leads mé to suppose that there is no distinction by birth amongst 


If a woman becomes a widow, she passes to the brother or to the 
family of her husband, who receive the dowry if she marries 
again. If the deceased leaves no relations, then the woman be- 
comes her own inheritor, and returns to her own family. 

If a woman is about to be confined, she remains at home so 
as to be able to obtain immediate assistance. When her labour 
commences some women come to assist her, and make her sit 
down in front of the idol. Two of these keep her arms fast, while 
a third, standing behind her, pours cold water on her head, which 
is Perereved in until the child is born, This strange practice 
seldom causes any hurt to the mother or child. Immediately 
after birth, the navelstring is untied, and cut with a piece of 
bambu. The mother and child are then bathed, rubbed wit 
herbs, and the mother is given some fool. The women thereafter 
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meet at a festival. zue lrngia women ts pleted Safies: 6 Exe to 
assist her recovery. The child is not named until it is older, when 
the father gives it the names which it is to bear thereafter. 

Upon ee ee ple meet at the 
house of the deceased. body i sips sysioee cr 
cotton, and carried to the grave. The grave is to a depth 
of five feet, and the harwar is uced, and being considered 
as the cause of the death, is cov: with reproaches, The body, 
resting with the ear on a porcelain cup or dish, is then deposited 
in the grave. 

Some weapons and ornaments are put into the grave, which is 
closed, covered with a roof of attap and surrounded with a 
The idol is placed on the grave, and remains there until destroyed 
by time. After the burial, opie a2 return to the house of 
the deceased and partake of a dinner, to which every one con- 
i During one month they must come and 


similar manner, 


Tatooing with them appears to be a sign of mourning or of 
> ing to in whi 
‘with thee dectesnl, as ubvedy mantonsd. 


their simple manner of living, few severe diseases are 
to these people. The chief are diseases of the of 
ion, dysente a fevers, elephantiais and many other 


of wounds wholly to nature. 


long rains the water is , but from the sli t fall of the ground it 
am brackish in ioehas the sea nae atting with it at high 
water mark. A little ee up, the water is clean and has 
good taste, but the population use well water. A little to the 
east of the kampong another small biook is found, which has 
excellent water and runs into the sea. We derived our supply 
ore Flow of th Scitaminee, 
ora ese countries is rich in Fili itami 
Arocidee with edible roots, Convolvolacea and Solsiaseass The 
Graminee furnish Saccharum, Milium, Oryza, Zea, the beautiful 
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Phalaris arundinacea. Amongst the fruit trees were seen Carica 
papaya, Musa paradisiaca,, Bromelia, Ananas, Citrus aurantium 
mm great quantity, Canarium commune, Terminalia katapan and 
Myristica cases LO Along the “shore there are Rhizophora, 
Myrobalanus, Mangium, Avicennia, Barringtonia, Eleocarpus, 
Xanthoxylum, Celastrinee, Ficus, Ricinus, Artocarpus, Calamus, 
—— Bambusa, Acacia, and Casuarina. 

ore than 150 kinds of insects were collected, amongst which 
may be mentioned Scarabei, Buprestides, Curculionides, and also 
beautiful Lepidopteres and Hemipteres. This country is also 
rich in beautiful coloured Arachnides. 

Amongst the birds there are found Psittacus galeritus, Phlycto- 
oo sulphureus, Psittacus aterrimus and species of Buceros. 

the Birds of Paradise various kinds were collected; viz. the 
brown feathered with beautiful white and orange coloured feathers 
on the sides; the a black with long tail and bent beak; 
win tos pom prefecng toes she tll, with ¢ ual grcn oolour 
with two pens projecting from the tail, with a 
ed, curled bunch of rsa at the ends. 

The eg = animals a few shy a saw 
some wild hogs, a speces of marsupial, Perameles doryanus, 
about the size of a rat, with scant yank hike Uke winlon ca om 
tended pointed snout, short tail, aud a pocket on the belly in 
which it carries its young ones. 

Of the Islands Memeenmna end Noamapt the first only is inbs- 
bited. A considerable kampong is situated on the west side 
on a sandy beach. The island is very well cultivated. In the 
centre there are large plains with Arum esculentum, rice, indian 
corn, maize and other cereals. The rest of the vegetation consists 
of forests of Citrus aurantium, canes, brush plants, creepers and 
high trees of Artocarpus and Ficus. 

uring the time of our stay, from Ist to 22nd April, the wind 
for the most part was S, E. and N. E. which towards evening 
was often alternated by N. W. seldom by S. W. winds. In the 
evening there wes usually lightning in the S. W. and S. E. but 
without thunder; the w was in general fair with occasionally 


ht 
mean temperature in the morning at 6 o'clock was 78°, at 
9 o'clock 88° to 90°, at 6 o'clock in the evening 84°, at 10 
o’clock 80° F.; the highest on the Ist April at 9 o’clock 96°, the 
lowest on the 22nd April at 5 o'clock in the morning 76°. 

If a settlement is ever established on the north coast of New 
ge Dori ought certainly to be first taken into consideration. 
The advantageous situation on several bays of good depth, where 
ships can lie securely at all times, entering easily with all winds 
through clear and channels ;—the abundance of good fresh 
water; the fertility of the soil; the nature of the country, slightly 
mountainous without marshes or pools ; the small trouble it would 
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cost to render a large plain fit for cultivation, for the ground 
slopes gradually from the foot of the hilly chain to the coast, 
vith high trees, standing wide apart, between which low 
cree only are found, which could be removed without much 
trouble; the salubrity of the climate, which would be improved 
as soon as a more free circulation of air was promoted by the 
removal of the brush-wood; the gentle disposition of the popeetee’s 
the articles of trade, so well adapted for the China market; the 
vicinity of different islands in the great bay, and of the W. coast 
on the other side of the small peninsula to the East of Maccluer’s 
gulf, are sufficient reasons for making choice of this place. 

The island Massinama, about one (Dutch) mile long and half 
a mile in breadth, offers nearly the same advantages as the main- 
land, from which it is separated by a channel of only half a mile 
in breadth, but there is no suitable anchorage in its immediate 
vicinity. Building materials are found bere in abundance, and also 
clay to make bricks, fine coral to burn for lime, and different kinds 
of mast and timber wood. It is well adapted for the cultivation 
of rice, and if cattle and poultry were introduced they would no 
doubt thrive. Anestablishment here would therefore probably be 
productive of favourable results, and would assuredly be more 
salubrious than many newly cleared places within the tropics. Euro- 
peans of course would have to avoid heavy personal fatigue. The 
natives, Javanese or Malays, should employed for such purposes. 
From the gentle and even timorous character of the natives, assist- 
ance rather than obstacles might be expected from them, and 
would soon attach themselves to the colonists if these only trea 
them kindly and protected them against the piratical visits of the 
hongi. 


The long expected fleet arrived on the morning of the 20th April. 
It consisted of 8 vessels, amongst which were “— korra- 
korras. Ranged one behind the other, they approached in short 
tacks, pulling to the sound of the tifa and gong, ornamented with 
standards, pendants, ensigns and flags, as well the Dutch, as also 
that of the company, and the native colours of Tidore, Salawati 
and Wagio. 

The two last named flags hang like standards, the square 
head-part between two rods, which are furnished with 
knobs, while the inferior runs into a point, hangs loosely, and 
is striped horizontaly blue and white; the square block is blue, 
and has a round white figure in its centre. From the poop and 
the stern, small three cornered flags were lianging in a vertical 

ition with the colors of the country, red with white borders for 
ore, blue for Salawati. On their arrival at the kampong they 
moored the us to the houses, 

The ficet left Salawati on the Ist April, precisely at the 
time the east wind commenced to blow steadily. Having with 
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great difficulty reached Amsterdam and Middelburg, a prahu 
was knocked to pieces by the high sea, but the crew were saved by 
the other vessels. On account of heavy seas and strong winds the 
fleet had been compelled twice to keep off, so that it only reached 
Dori on the 20th. 

Ou the news of the arrival of the hongi fleet, the women and 
children took to flight with the small canoes, carrying with them 
everything of the least value. They went to the interior bays and 
the opposite side, in order to avoid the rapacity of the crews of the 
hongi. The chief at once went to Captain Amir, and took with 
him, as a token of his submission, a great number of birds of 

ise and a slave for a present. 

It is not to be wondered at that the hongi instil so much fear 
everywhere, for wherever they come, the crews pillage and steal 
as much as they can; they destroy the plantations and appto- 
priate to themselves all they choose. It is through means of 
the hongi voyages that the Sultan maintains his power, for on 
failure of obedience or i in the execution of orders, 
such a fleet is sent to m or to make prisoners of the 
population, to destroy the kampongs, and thus to punish all 
in @ severe manner, A i of this has already men- 
tioned when speaking of Gebi, which was reduced by such a fleet. 
Last year a fleet was sent by the Sultan to bring under sub- 
jection the countries situated to the east of the Great bay, but 
when the crews were on shore near the Arimoa islands, they were 
attacked and compelled to return, with the loss of six dead and 
many wounded. 

One of the objects of our voyage was to ercct at different points 
of the coast iron plates with the royal arms and the inscription 
Can atin Indie,” which plates had been cast at Surabaya for 

t purpose. 

A pillar was erected on a small height, below old katappan 
trees, on the left bank of the rivulet which flows into the sea near 
the kampong. By our observation its position was fixed in 0° 
52’ 20” ¢ atitade, and 134° »’ Longitude E. of Greenwich. 

The people were present and assisted at the erection of the 
Es and learnt with joy that it was a sign that the Netherlands 

overnment took the place under its. protection, for they 
that through this would be exempted from the visits of the 
hongi. The chief was di to keep the pillar in good condition, 
and in order to inspi De he ae toe 
were informed that it was an amulet for the kampong, whi 


The lan for the voyage was to wait for the hongi fleet 
until the April, and if it had not then arrived, to pro- 

ille bay, because it was anticipated that this 
voyage w be more difficult in proportion to the advanced 
State of the monsoon. This plan was altered on the arrival of the 
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hongi vessels, for Captain Amir and the Singaji of Gebi, an old 
experienced seaman, who appeared to have a at k of 
these waters, most positively asserted that the wind would blow 
more from the south and more steadily a to the 
advance of the season. It was therefore ved to go first 
towards the island Run, in the south part of the bay, and from 
thence to work towards Bougainville bay. 

On the morning of the 25th April we left Dori, but could not 
work through the usual channel between the mainland and Mas+i- 
nama on account of light winds and adverse currents. We 
therefore ren through the channel situated between Ivory reef and 
the island Nosmapi, which although narrow is ees 
soundings of 5 to 9 fathoms at a stone’s throw from the s 

The two great bays immediately to the south of Dori are spacious 
and Shed ed to be without dangers, with the exception of a detach- 
ed in the most southern bay about mid channel. There are 
however no kam , although traces of houses are found in the 
northern bay. is is the reason why none of these bays should 
be preferred to that of Dori. In looking out for an anchorage we 
missed the opportunity of examining these more minutely, and as 
we occupied ourselves chiefly with the two inner bays and with the 
anch , we only made a very cursory examination of the other 
bays. It appears to me, however, that they are safe and of easy 
entrance if mid channel is kept, in which case a good depth is 
found for saree, | 

The Arfak is a high mountain, which forms the eastern termi- 
nation of the chain which rans from the Cape of Good Hope in 
an E. direction to the bay, where it tahes'a 6; Givectica; aakab- 
ruptly terminates in the sea, so that even at a short distance 
from the shore no anchorage is found. The Alfura tribes reside 
on this mountain. The only sign of Leagan which I observed, 
consisted in a small house, En ae declivity of the mountain, 
of the square form of the Javanese huts. From the great distance 
it was scarcely to be made out, but it appeared to me to be built of 
bambu or ba, and to be covered with a roof of atap. 
Here and there we saw some mer where the wood had been 
cleared for cultivation and some clouds of smoke rising up. 

The generally light westerly winds rendered our course tedious. 
In the evening of the 26th we passed Arfa, a low islet to the east 
of the point of Amberpua, also the Mysore Islands, consisting of 
two separate groups, of which the northern is composed of 5 small 
and low islands and the other of 4 rather high islands. ‘The most 
southern of all has the form ofa wedge. With the dawn of day 
of the 27th we found ourselves in the vicinity of Run. 

This island, or rather this group of small islands, consists for the 
most part of high rocky ground. Some of the cliffs lying close 
to it are completely bare, are only covered with v ion at 
the top. Below the green, the rocks are seen like a wall, and be- 
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ing surrounded by a reef, which is uncovered at low water mark, 
the whole is like a basket with flowers. The principal island has 
the form of a right angle, of which the eastern branch runs north 
and south, the southern east and west, forming a kind of bay, in 
which two large and some small islands are situated. One of 
these last is perforated so that it looks like adoor. There are 
channels, between the different islands, which, however, ought to be 
used with much caution on account of some reefs, amongst others 
a small detached reef which lies between the two small i and 
another which extends for about one and a half cable’s length from 
the east point of the most southern. 

At half past 5 o’clock in the evening, we came to an anchor 
near the kampong Run. This anchorage is not to be recommend- 
ed to ships. It consists in a small indentation of the reef which 
surrounds the shore, and extends on the east side in the form ofa 
horn. The depth in this basin is considerable, for we lay in the 
centre at halfa cable’s | from the reef and at about one from 
the shore, in 22 fathoms. We moored here, and carried an anchor 
to the reef, to prevent us from driving, a precaution which is 
strongly to be recommended to ships which visit this place. The 
great and rapidly increasing depth, and the small space, would 
make this place dangerous, if the surrounding high did not 

revent any high sea, and few strong winds are to be expected. 

e found two prahus here from Ternate, which after a stay of 
three months had taken in a carge of tripang, tortoiseshell and 
massoi bark, toa value of about wap g. everwhere left two days 
after our arrival, We made use of this favorable opportunity 
to forward a mail to Ternate. A schooner, also from Ternate, 
was lying at Am a place in Van Dammen bay, at the 
distance of a few miles from Run. Ships very seldom visit this 
island. The barque Rembang, Captain Deighton, had however 
been here 4 times. Captain Deighton was known to all the inha- 
bitants. They frequently spoke of him with love and affection. 
To his honorable conduct and amiable character is perhaps to be 
ascribed, that we did not observe in these men anything of the fear 
and suspicion which were so visible at Dori, where the pop::lation 
had been repeatedly in contact with Euro Men, women, 
and children surrounded us from the beginning, and assisted us 
whenever they could. The view of the land from the anchorage 
is grand and beautiful. A very steep chain of mountains, five to 
six hundred feet high, everywhere covered with vegetation, here 
and there with inclosed spots for gardens, at others with naked 

icular walls of rock, extends the whole-length of the island. 
At the foot there is a broad white roy beers covered at high water, 
on which the kampong is built. On the side next the sea are the is- 
lands already mentioned, for the most part all high, of singular 
forms, and reflected with their verdant slopes in the smooth water. 
In the distance the coast of Van Dammen and the island Muismar. 
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The kampong consists of 8 houses in the Papuan form already 
described, and of another with a high square roof. Other three 
houses stand a little to the east, below a group of cocoanut trees, 
separated from the chief kammpong by a peninsula which hides 
them from the anchorage. At low water the houses may be 
approached dry-shod, for they have not, as at Dori, com- 
munication wi Pes — by — of rinses 3. but the nigh 

a rise to 6 feet, cannot be approached at 
essen than in prahas. ‘i little to the welt of the kam- 
as ptigeises falls from the rocks, and close to the shore 
orms a cascade 15 or 20 feet in height, with a bason 4 feet deep, 
which makes an excellent watering and bathing place Above 
this waterfall the same rivulet forms three other cascades, one 
above the other, which descend from the top of the island. Ex- 
cept at v low water, a boat can always lie close to the water- 
fall, and a ship can therefore be supplied in a very short time with 
abundance of excellent, clear water. The water of this rivulet is 
conducted in bambu pipes to the kampong, as well for the daily 
supply of drinking water, as for washing the sago. On the other 
side another small rivulet is found. "The gardens are mostl 
formed on the other islands, which, as has already been mentioned, 
are situated in the immediate vicinity and are better adapted for 
the purpose. During the whole day small prabus are seen passing 
and repassing, which much enlivens the landscape. 

The rocks consist of shale with veins of quartz and layers 
of glimmerschiefer, mostly covered with a layer of waterclay 
and poeciey. The shore was strewn with large pieces of rock, 
which had fallen down, and of which many were broken into 
regular blocks. The reef, which encircles the sandy beach ou 
the seaside, is not broad, but produces the most beautiful corals. 

The flora is distinguished by Laurineas and Myrtacias on the 
high ground, as well es many kinds of palm trees, amongst which 
the sago palm was very abundant, which furnishes the inhabi- 
tants with their principal food. I saw here some species of fig 
with good fruit, and « tree with a dark bine fruit of a faint sweet 
taste, oval, as big as the mango, with a large kernel and smooth 
rind. Ferns are found here and there of the height of 15 feet, 
with a trank which could scarcely be encircled with hands. 

A male Phalangista maculata was brought to us for sale, but I 
do not know whether it was procured on the island, or from the main- 
land. This animal, as big as a cat, has a long snout, large, round, 
protuberant eyes; yellow and brown spotted skin; long tail, 
covered with hair on the upper part, but bare on the lower part 
and at theend. With its tail it fastens iiself in climbing, and rolls 
it up when per, A female, which we got a had a 
yellow skin, with long soft hairs, but without spots, had a 

t under the belly, formed by a fold in the hide, into which 
the hand could be inserted, As is well known, she carries her 
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young ones in it, hanging on the nipples, until they have grown 
strong enough to fore. this Facto A bird like a swallow, 
with a large broad beak split to below the eyes, was also brought 
to us. It had red eyes, a long tail, weak feet without claws, 
brown feathers, and some small pens round the nostrils, . 

The inhabitants have sae an agreeable appearance, with 
crisped hair not of unusual length. The men, like those at Dori, 
wear a chawat, but it is made from the plantain and not of the bark 
of the fig tree. The front part is fustened to a belt of colored 
ratian, which repeatedly encircles the waist, is then drawn between 
the legs and is only slightly f-stened from behind, thus forming 
a very imperfect covering. The women pom] wear @ piece 
of blue cotton, which hangs in front and behind in large folds, 
and is fastened by a belt of red and yellow coloured rattan, wrapped 
round the waist ten or twelve times. The leg and the side 
fore remain uncovered. 

Both sexes tatoo themselves on different parts of the body, 
and wear rings of shells, brass, hogs teeth or twisted rattans 
1ound their arms, wrists, and over the shoulders. In the 
ears they wear strings of beads or flowers, or rings made of ablue 
stone in the form of a horse-shoe. Round the neck the women 
and children wear strings of veads, to which they generally 
soars a white shell. e men also wear these, but less generally, 
and not in such quantities. The favorite colour ap to 
be white which is little esteemed at Dori. On the death of one 
of their nearest relations, the women, for one year, wear a coarse 
sack over the head in the form of a monk's hood, which also 
covers a great part of the back. 

One evening when we came on shore, all the children of the 

pong were collected together and beads thrown amongst them 
Not only the children, but women, men, and even some of the 
chiefs of the hongi-vessels attacked the beads, and ran from every 
quarter to obtain a share of them. All were on their knees on the 
sand and shewed how much they prized these presents, by the zeal 
and attention with which they sought for them and by their shouts 
and merry laughter whenever they were in luck. Although these 
toys are of great value to them, the search was conducted with 
ect order and regularity, without the fights which in civilised 
4rope would be the consequence of the unequal distribution of 
ornaments, 

Walking along the beach after this distribution, T entered into 
© versation with a native, who spoke a little Malay, and who 
invited me to his house, where 1 was lod into the room which 
served as a dwelling place for his family. I thought that all the 
women would take to flight and was not a little astonished to 

nd that they sat down close to me, and observed me with 
& tention, but without troublesome intrusion. Thus I sat there, 
in the midst of six women, amongst whom were three young 
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girls, who on account of their beautiful eyes, clear, white, regular 
teeth, happy laughing appearance, round shoulders and arms, 
fine hands, beautiful breasty, and well formed limbs, deserved 
the name of beautiful, not only in the eyes of the Papuan, but 
also in those of the European. The frankness with which I was 
received struck me, not having ex it at all. They brought 
me a dish of e , some roasted fish, yams and fruit, requesting 
me to partake of it, which I did to please them. Seeing a ring 
on my finger, one of the girls took my hand to try to draw off the 
ring to examine it, but not succeeding, I took it off and handed 
it to her. After examination it was returned to me with care. I 
mention this, because the familiarity with which I was treated 
astonish:? me, and gave me a very favorable idea of these people. 

The furniture was generally the same as at Dori, and 
consisted in some pots and cups of earthenware, the same kind 
of cushions, but smaller, a Javanese wooden chest, wooden dishes, 
a busking block, baskets, hampers and mats, @ tifa carved 
externally, arrows, bows, and lances, and some fishing ap 
In the verandah a sampan was hanging, 30 feet in pe about 
3 feet high, and 3 to 4 feet broad, cut out from the trunk of a 
single tree, but in which 20 warriors could easily sit. I saw 
a similar prahu coming from the neighbouring coast, flying 
over the still water to the sound of the tifa and the song of 
twenty pullers. The outriggers were in two rows, one above the 
other, supported by twelve beams. By means of these they lie 
so secure on the water as to make it impossible to capsize them, 
not even if one of the outriggers were to be knocked off. In the 
— is a separate space, covered with kajang, for the use of the 
chief. 

A square sail of kajang is carried on a mast laced in the front 
part of the vessel. In the stern the prahu is soli wood. Here sits 
the helms-man, who steers the vessel with a brosd paddle. With 
proud satisfaction my conductor showed me a strong, small and 
pointed knife, with which he had killed his enemy by a single 
stroke. It had been manufactured by himself, had a handle of 
beens and looked eee dirk. A red cotton handkerchief, which 

gave to one o women, appeared to afford her very great 
pleasure. I would also willin ; have given coemathing| to the 
others, in token of gratitude for their entertainment, but cnn. 
nothing else with me, I was unable to do so,—this, however, 
not appear to create any jealousy. 

After having remained sitting for some time, I took my leave, 
od _ fruit se Sirs to me. 

anguage, although not the same as that of Dori, appears 
to have seoh similarity to it. It is melodious and soft, with oy a 
few hard sounds. We could not, from our short sojourn 
amongst them, observe much of their manners and customs, but 
it is said that they are nearly similar in the whole bay, and that 
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they differ merely in trifles. This, however, applies only to 
the inhabitants of the islands and coast. The tribes in the interior 
present greater dissimilarities. For instance the inhabitants of the 
coust Van Dammen, eat the dead bodies instead of burying them. 
Thus the husband eats the dead body of his wifel; and she eats that 
of her husband, with the help of the other members of the family. 

Amongst the diseases to which the population is liable, 
beri-beri, which is apt to degenerate into a total lameness of the 
limbs, deserves notice. 

We erected one of the pillars we had ay, with us at the 
foot of the water-fall, where Captain Deighton had planted some 
cocoanut trees and built a house, of which however nothing 
remained. As at Dori, a pedestal of masonry was built round it 
by the hovgi. These vessels arrived together with us, and were 
drawn up on the beach or moored to the houses. On this account 
the natives reckoned this anchorage a very one. It appears 
to me that an anchorage for ships might be found in the 
bay, but we wanted time and opportunity to examine it. The 
vessels of the hongi contributed not a little to animate and 
exhilarate the scene. The prahus were cleaned, for which 
there had been no opportunity at Dori. Most of the crews were 
busy, under the beautiful lg along the beach, with the 
repair of one article or anot chopping wood, forging iron, 
coopering barrels, cooking victuals, or sat or lay together. Here 
also the inhabitants, notwithstanding their mild , were 
pillaged. A woman came complaining that her garden had been 
destroyed, for which she received some compensation in cloth and 
brass-wire, which satisfied her very well. We could not discover the 
guilty party. These men appeared to consider that they had a right 
to pillage, for the presence of a Dutch man-.f-war did not prevent 
it. As their only excuse, it may be said that they are compelled 
to participate in these voyages without any remuneration, and 
that it is difficult for them to carry victuals for a length of time, 
so that they must procure them where and how they can. 

The position of the pillar was fixed by observation to be in 2° 
21’ South Latitude and 134° 38’ East Longitude. 

Tn some charts it is mentioned that a passage to the west shore 
exists in the south of the bay. It appeared to us, on makin 
enquiries, that this was not case, and that a strip of land 
some miles in breadth, over which the chain of mountains rans, 
separated the two seas. There are many small islands in the 
south part of the bay, partly inhabited, which, together with the 
numerous reefs, make the navigation difficult. 

The coast on the east of the bay is thickly inhabited. A great 
number of kampongs are scattered about. This side has the 
advantage of affording good anchorage everywhere. The 
beaches are also much more level and lower than those of the 
west coast. Many rivers here flow into the sea, and by the mud 
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they carry with them, have rendered the sea shallower, and 
extended the land. The ship Geelvink circumnavigated the bay 
in 1705, ured water in the south part, and gave it the name 
of Geelvink’s bay, which name however was afterwards transferred 
to a small bay to the west of the point of Amberbaken, while the 
first is more generally called Great or Van Dammen's Bay ; this 
last name being derived from the extensive country to the west. 


On the Ist May we lefi this place at the dawn of day, after a 
stay of only three days, and ran along the side of a detached reef, 
mid-channel between the two largest islands in the bay, on which 
there appeared to be only 3 or 4 fathoms water. Remaining on 
it only a very short time, there was no time to heave the lead. 
For caution’s sake it ought to be avoided. Although the channel 
arene oe east coast presents man ese it was not advisable 
to take this route, for we would have had to sail in the centre of 
reefs during the night; we therefore took the channel which we 
had followed in foing to Run, viz: between the island Muismar 
and the group of Mysore, and afterwards round the North of the 
latter. Calms and cont currents, however, prevented us from 
advancing rapidly. While we were becalmed near the island 
Misnum, a little to the west of Jobi, the hongi vessels 
us. Captain Amir was informed that we should go first to , 
as it lay in our way, and must be passed at a short distance. 

The south coast of Jobi is high, with various bays, some of 
which extend deep into the land. It is said that in the 8. W. 
pest a good anchorage is to be found in Anna bay where a ship 
ies shut in on all sides, secure against wind and sea. Islands are 
scattered about — and generally close to the whole south 
coast. A group of high islands lies about the centre, a little 
more towards the sea. The largest of these, called Ansus, is high 
and the tops of two mountains are visible at a distance of 8 
(Dutch) miles, which, when seen from the west, give it the appear- 
ance of two separate islands. A little more to the south there are 
three smaller islands called the Evening Islands in the small chart 
of the Rembang. 

We arrived in the vicinity of the Island Ansus at sunset on 
the evening of the 6th. Being totally unacquainted with the place, 
it was not advisable to run in during the night, and we therefore 
intended to keep at sea, sending a boat next morning to search 
for a proper anchorage. Sounding in going about, we unexpect- 
edly found 13 fathoms, which we had not anticipated on account 
of the steep beach. Here we came to an anchor. It was most 
fortunate that we had not penetrated further; for the next morn- 
ing a reef was discovered at a small distance, with 2} fathoms of 
water, directly in the course we were following. A number 
of small prahus came to sell fish, which ae harpooned or ht in 
nets. The nets have the form of links with light wooden blocks 
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at the higher part and white shells at the lower part. The nets 
are knotted in the same manner as in Europe, of thread which is 
obtained from sea plants or from the bark of trees. Each prahu 
had a net, in some instances very long. 

The great number of islands along the shore, form narrow and 
winding but deep channels, surrounded by steep extensive reefs 
with only a little water on them, while there are 20 to 25 fathoms 
generally in the centre. It is not advisable for a ship which 
wishes to enter, to sail straight through unless with the greatest 
care, and putting down beacons. With these precautions we may 
approach close to the kampong. 

r Deighton has been here repeatedly, and anchored within 
the first point, where there is a small sandy beach, ou which he 
has planted some cocoanut trees. 

The beaches are generally high and ov wn with Rhizo- 
phora. At some places rocks protrude, and shales which are 
undermined at the level of the sea. 

The Singaji coming on board, was ordered to send a boat 
next morning, to land the pillar. We went on shore ve 
early to point out the position where it was to be ¥ 
and were struck by the beautiful view which presented itself 
to our eyes. The great number of high islands covered with 
ve ion, behind which the sea was visible here and there; the 
riches which nature nted in the variety of trees and plants ; 
the high trees with their straight white tranks and broad tops, 
extending far above the low plants; the different tints of green, 
with the varied forms of the trees, sometimes sharply defined, 
sometimes blending in each other; the extensive kampong; the 
clear blue atmosphere; the broad shadows and white spots ; all 
this reflected in the smooth water as in a mirror; the rich color 
of the corals of the reefs over which we were passing ; the 
constant change of aspect from the windings of the channels ; 
all formed a most beautiful whole. 

The ret ey Somer eT of about 20 houses, was not visible from 
our anchorage, being hidden by a point. It was formerly situated 
on the Island Ansus, but being there exposed to the hostile 
— of the neighbouring tribes, it was removed to the main- 

The houses, built on posts, are placed entirely in the water. 
At very low water only is the bash partially uncovered. This 
beach consists of mud, in which the mangroves grow luxuriantly 


uses are ly similar to those already described, 
except that have no communication with the shore, but on 
the other hand have an extended floori a beleeey 
round from entrance is obtained through 
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The sound of the tifa had apprized us on the preceding even 
of the arrival of the hongi. The Singaji instead of prs Shap 
order given, had gone with the prahus to meet the fleet. 
coming to his house, we therefore found that the pillar had not 
yet been brought on shore. One of the other chiefs was then 
ordered to see this done, but was only persuaded to do it, after a 
lengthened consultation, by the promise of some knives. He soon 
started in a prahu with 16 pullers. 

In the meantime we were sitting in the house surrounded by 
natives, who contemplated us with curiosity. The want of com- 
munication by land with the other dwellings obliged us to remain 
in this one. The dress of the people is exactly similar to that of 
- inhabitants of Run, both as regards the male and female 

ress. 

The tatooing appears to be less general than at Dori. I how- 
ever saw some wks had their bodies ornamented with it. They 
appear to make more use of other ornaments, chiefly rings and 
beads, which they wear in great variety. Some had 6 of 
beads braided in their hair, others wore them round the neck or 
on the back ; one of them had an ornament of beads in the shape 
of a crescent or moon on the breast, which he wore like a gorget. 
_ They wear white shells on the knees, the arms, and also, strung 
on a rattan, on the back, where they hang down like a queue. 

The wearing of amulets is also very general. Some wore two 
or three close together made of wood or bone, and of a human 
or other form. The men — have the nose perforated, and 
wear in it small pieces of bone, which stick out a little on both 
sides. Many wear brass or silver rings in the ears, either in the 
lobe, or in different rows, the one above the other, in the rim of the 
ear. Round the arms, the wrists, and over the shoulders, they 
wear bands of plaited rattan, of a bright red and yellow colour, 
forming various kinds of figures. With the exception of the bands 
round the wrists of the bowmen, the others appear to me to serve 
only as ornaments. 

hair is worn in many different fashions; by a 
with the comb of bamboo, by others short ; some had it 
up in four bundles, which stuck out like some many points from 
the front, from behind, and from both sides; others all the 
hair bound up, and standing upright in a point on the back of the 
head; others again wore it smooth on the head, fastened by a 
single band on the crown, from whence it came out in a tuft, 
while the hair on the forehead, not contained in the tuft, stood 
erect, forming a strange but not unbecoming head-dress. The 
few women whom I saw, wore it in its natural state, without 
bestowing any care upon it. I saw the hair of one child hanging 

The ion of tabs people to x paneral prod aitaneaes 

appearance is 
faces are regular, the eyes beautifully black, the mouth broad with 
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beautiful teeth, the forehead high and narrow. Many have 
thin lips and finely curved noses, which gives them a more European 
physiognomy. men are generally handsome and well formed, 
stout, without being too thick, strong and muscular; the women 
very good looking; and some children with very regular soft 
faces, and long pendant curling hair. 

The furniture, as in the other places, is scanty and very simple, 
and in regard to it, as well as the weapons, I did not observed any 
peculiarities, The paddles of the sampans are generally broader 
and carved with more care, and the handle mostly in the form of a 
man. The pralius have generally outriggers on both sides. At 
ordinary seasons the large war-prabus are suspended from the 
beams of the houses. 

The food consists chiefly of sago, fish and vegetables ; pigs and 
crown pigeons, are bred in a neighbourin Alfura kampong. 
We had no time to send for some of them ; | the only provisions 
we could procure here were a few fish and some it, chiefly 
cocoanuts and pine-apples. They also offered us some tortoise- 
shell in exchange for knives and cloth. 

_They understand the art of making fire by the friction of two 
yooet of wood. They do this in every pra u, in order to light 
r 

While we were sitting in this house, the hongi vessels, ornamented 
with their fisge, came pulling slowly and in curves towards the 
kampong. We pf caeal ig that every thing was packed as cord 
as ible and put into the prahus. Anxiety was plainly visi 
on the faces of the inhabitants, and ved that bere also sorrowful 
experience had been made of the pillage and devastation created on 
the occasion of such visits. We were now informed that the pillar 
had been brought on shore, and we lost no time in having it set 
up. This took place on a sandy beach in the vicinity of the 
water course, where a rivulet with a small waterfall, 6 feet in height, 
falls into the sea. 

The water is clear, of taste, and easily procured, for the 
boats can lie at the foot of the fall. The inhabitants being thet 
water from this place, although they have to pull a i le 
distance for it. On expressing our surpri 
eee not been ay ak gia where = ——- ve pe epee meee 

vantageously in respects, Captain mir, whom we 
and who soncespamted us, said:—“I will order them to remove 
and to reside here” —thus affording a proof of the despotism and 
unlimited power with which these people are governed by their 
princes. 

We sailed on the morning of the 9th, and found that the bank 
on which we had been at anchor extended half a mile from the 
shore, and consisted of fine yellow sand with black spots and 
broken shells. The westerly current drove us near the place 
where breakers are marked on the chart, but we did not observe 
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them. Reefs were also marked to the east of the Evening Islands, 
und a discoloration of the water at that place led me to believe 
that they actually existed. ‘ 

A clear channel, with anchorage close to the larger island, is 
found between the Evening Islands and the south part of Ansus. 
On account of the light winds and strong northwest current, we 
advanced slowly, remaining at a distance of 14 or 2 miles from 
the coast, which abounds with bays and islands. At the south- 
east point of Jobi lies the bay of Ambaai, which is said to 
possess a good anchorage. At day-break of the 11th we were in 
sight of the low coast on’ the eastside, and a small low island 
named Waropin, and the same day we received intelli 
that the Aongi had arrived at Sura, a kampong a little to the 
west of Ambaai, to take in water. Tacking, we entered the chan- 
nel which separates Jobi from the mainland, and experienced a 
northerly current. Running under light sail in mid-channe!, we 
kept the lead going during the night, constantly decreasing from 
30 to 11 fathoms sandy bottom, where we came to anchor to wait 
for day-light, imagining that we must be close to Kurndu, but 
at dawn we found ourselves still some miles from it. Working 
towards the island, we found that the shoal extended over the 
whole breadth of the strait, varying from 5 to 12 fathoms, increas- 
ing in the vicinity of Kurudu. The wind having fallen nearly 
calm, a strong E. N. E. current carried us with irresistible force 
through the channel between Jobi and Kurudu, where we found 
no ground with 40 fathoms, An extensive reef to the west of the 
island on which a heavy surf broke, was completely above water. 
No sooner, assisted by a slight breeze, had we reached the 
north of the point, than we found anchorage in 14 fathoms, and 
mere less Sarvor ‘ =n 

t appears that this current being sto by the island, and 
— no other outlet than though the sere straits on both 
sides, has formed the deep hay ; while, from the silting of the rivers 
on the east side, a shoal fas been formed which turns the stream 
towards the west of the island. We ran at about a} of a mile to 
the north of the island, findi generally the same depth of 5 to 
7 fathoms in proportion to the distance from the coast. A broad 
reef which surrounds the whole island was entirely dry. Near 
the east point we saw a heavy surf on a shoal, situat midway 
between the mainland and Kurudu; but leaving a clear channel 
— i. island. While we were sailing along the coast, many 
of the inhabitants were pomp on the beach looking at us, 
especially when we sailed round the east point and came to anchor 
Gs the kampong. 

e lay here in 4 sandy bottom, at 2 or 3 cables’ 

from the shore. A boat was sent there. The inhabitant awaited 
her arrival on the beach, all bein armed, but without doing any 
mischief. A small prahu with chief and three men came 
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alongside, but none of them would come on board. They soon 
left and returned to the beach. Some presents of beads and 
handkerchiefs appeared to allay their fears, and caused them to 
lay their weapons aside, but they followed us closely, offering 
their assistance, however, as much as was in their power. Ob- 
serving the doctor collecting shells and flowers, they brought 
him specimens from all sides, and accompanied him back to the 
t. The evening gun which was fired in order to inspire them 
with respect, appeared to have frightened them to such a degree, 
that packing up all their goods of value, they departed during the 
night, and probably went to the opposite shore; the kampon 
at all events was Found deserted next morning, all the smal 
prahus had disappeared, and we observed columns of smoke 
constantly rising on the mainland. The intelligence of tho ap- 
roach of the hongi, perhaps influenced them in their hurried 
ight. The somewhat inimical deportment which they showed 
on the approach of the boat, must in my opinion be attributed 
chiefly to their fear. Probably they had never, or at least very 
seldom, seen European vessels and white men, and taking us for 
part of the kongi fleet, they may have feared that we came to 
rob them. I believe that in most cases, where we have to deal 
with uncivilized nations, it is much better to inspire confidence 
in them than fear, and to show them that we have no hostile 
intentions towards them. If we on shore armed, this shows 
immediately that we are afraid of thew, and that we are on our 
guard; their suspicion is thus aroused, and they put themselves 
in a state of self defence. This suspicion is strengthened by the 
smallest misunderstanding, and weapons are often used without 
oceasion for it. A too great caution, in all probability, has often 
been the cause why Europeans or others have been murdered by 
completely or half savage nations, which pony would not 
have sepa, if they had been inspired with more confidence, 

The pong is situated on the N. E. part of the island. 
There is another kampong, according to the assertion of the pilot, 
in the south part. first. named covers a considcrable space 
on the beach. The houses are divided into different groups, 
either on account of the vicinity of the creeks, or owing to as 
nature of the beach, which is - This place must have been 
much more populous ree G but it was partly destroyed by a 
hongi fleet, commanded by Singaji of Gebi, on which occa- 
sion more than 200 03 ct comes ag phy 

appearance of this kam ers much from those 
already visited. The houses ri mealies and generally stand 
on dry ground, a few however are on posts. 

In the ay 3 I went on shore to examine things more closely. 
It was difficult landing on account of the high swell on the beach 
and reef and we got wet. The extensive reef which surrounds 
the island has ulready been inentioned. It consisis in madrepore 
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limestone, which forms rocks here and there, but generally an 
uninterrupted mass of stones, with occasional clea and 
rents, showing the effects of the seawater by which it is Se 
ed. At low water this reef extends for more than a cable's length 
into the sea. Behind it there is a sandy beach, 20 to 30 yards in 
breadth, covered wih broken shells and remnants of corals, and 
further in jungle. The houses stand above the level of high water. 
Some had the form of Papuan dwellings, built on low posts, with- 
out internal divisions and much smaller, there being none above 
20 feet in length. Only one of these dwellings was divided into 
three apartments. A single trunk ofa tree with incisions serves 
as staircase. Other houses were built square, in the form of 
Malay houses. Others again were not higher than 6 feet, 40 to 
50 long and 12 feet in breadth, with various openings in the outer 
wall for doors, which however are so low people have to 
enter on hands and feet. This kind of honse is also found on the 
west coast of New Guinea. At the back and sides there is gene- 
rally only one door to be found. On entering, an uninclosed space 
is seen, with a kind of box or chest in the centre, in which en- 
ware, bambus for carrying water, empty calabashes, and other 
cooking utensils are contained. Most of the houses have only 
one fire concn a circumstance which, with the number of 
houses, t 40, leads one to suspect that each family resides 
by itself. All had the appearance of a hasty flight; the aban- 
doned some with food in them; here and there pieces of 
smoked pork, some fruits, old weapons and nets, manufactured in 
the same way as at Ansus; baskets and boxes, some of which bad 
been cut out of a single piece of wood; lances, arrows and bows, 
ena of the last of tha length of 8 feet; tow wads » which were 
—-* round the fire places, or were col in separate 

ouses ; bambus for carrying water, and similar objects had been 
abandoned, as being of too small value, or too difficult of removal. 
We found ep esd bones of hogs in almost every house, which 
leads me to believe that they rear this animal on the island, or 
hunt them on the opposite coast. Here and there we found 
prepared sago, some fruits, as also the heads of shrimps or bones 
of various mig erring dice. Byrd and hanging from the roofs. 
Most of the houses were af gube-gabe with 0 700f of atiap 
and the floor of gaba-gaba ; eee es oon ele ot oe ee 
perhaps the dwelling of the head chief. I saw no mats. Perhaps 
nk was idedoors oka} “hea sare ‘oir hileog 

were sli without an i 

than a wooden bolt on the i idee ” 
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and fishing gear, were made in the manner already described. 
I found in one of the houses a model of their prahus, made of 
guba-gaba, which was exact in dimensions and neatly cut out. 

I saw no traces of iron, probably because they had carried with 
them all the iron articles, as being of great value. The water 
cans (timbahs) made of the bark of trees, fans to kindle the fire, 
cocoanuts shells strung on a rattan to allure the fishes close to the 
prahus, a sieve made of the ribs of the leaves of palm trees to 
sift the sago, had been manufactured in the same manner as in 
Malay countries. Amongst these people, who have so little com- 
munication with others, is this imitation, or an original idea? 

Close to one of the houses was a grave covered with attaps, 
with an inclosure of bambu, while the soil round it was cleared 
and kept clean. A kind of small altar had been built on it of the 
height of one foot, on which a skall was placed. Another grave 
in the vicinity had two skulls on the same kind of stand, and this 
circumstance leads me to suppose, that these heads had per- 
haps been taken by the inhabitant of the grave during his life time; 
it not being the general custom amongst the eastern people to 
bury more one body in the same grave. 

lantain and cocoanut trees were planted round the houses. 
Some had an enclosure near in which flowers were growing. It 
being eg peer that the inhabitants had much taste for flower 
gardens, I conjecture that these plants are for a medicinal or other 


Pine | 
e forest behind the kampong is not very thick, and is inter- 
sscted in all directions by pethe, which lend towards the ens, 
or towards the springs, or the felled saga palm trees, We found 
the yam and plantain plants in the gardens nearly choaked amongst 
the weeds and brushwood, a proof that they possess little know- 
_— of culture. 
some cocoanut trees sticks were fastened like steps, in order 
to facilitate the ascent. None of these trees had fruit, perhaps 
they tap them to obtain toddy (tuak). I saw some bambu pipes 
which appeared to have been used for collecting it. At many 
oaseg in the jungle we found palm trees, some of which had 
cut down and split, and close to the springs, large heaps of 
sago fibres and the usual preparations for the manufacture of 
, which would therefore appear to form the chief food of the 
inhabitants. They obtain from a tree, called hekir, long and 
fibres, from which they make their nets. A trunk of this 
tree close to one of the houses, of the thickness of half a foot, 
Ms smooth, light brown bark covered with small points. 


fibres, which are easily separated from the rest. After ha 

been dried, the fibres ace wall adapted for thread. I believe that 

good cordage and perhaps coarse cloth may be made from it. 
Although no botanist, the riches which nature exhibits here 
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strack me. Thc variety of the species of trees, the creeping 

ts with their beautiful flowers, hanging from the branches 
ike garlands, or surrounding the trees with the greatest variet 
of leaves, as well in colour as in form; the low brush plants wit 
beautiful flowers, the great number of glittering coloured butter- 
flies and insects, the powerful juicy plants of the tropical countries 
— their elegant forms, must wi aa every one who enters these 
orests, 

The island, generally speaking, may rather be called low than 
high. On the south part only Shee a hill of about 500 feet 
high. The island appears to be extremely fertile and well watered. 
A great number of small rivalets with clear water ran into the sea. 

Here we filled our water, but the taking in of water is not easy 
on account of the heavy swell on the beach, and the extensive reefs. 
The opposite coast is low and thickly covered with vegetation. 
In clear weather the tops of some mountains are seen at a great 
distance. Many large mouths of rivers are seen along this coast. 
The mud, which comes from the rivers, has probably formed the 
extensive shoal which surrounds the island. According to the 
Singaji of Gebi, all these mouths are outlets of the Ambermo, 
which forms a delta; at all events he told us that during a hongi 
voyage, he entered one of these rivers, followed the course along 
various branches and canals, and at last came out close to the 
Arimoa islands. In fact the coast till past these islands, is every- 
where low and flat. 

The hongi fleet arrived and anchored between us and the 
island. The crews at once went on shore, and acted according 
to custom, pillaging the houses, cutting down the fruit trees, 
carrying all away that pleased them, and digging here and there, 
to see if the inhabitants had concealed anything. These proceed- 
ings cause the inhabitants to fear these visits to such a , 
that they prefer ave all behind, rather than to await them. 
The Singaji of Gebi, who according to his own account had been 
here 6 times with hongi vessels, assured us, that on every occasion 
he had found the kampong completely abandoned. is being 
again the case, we were prevented from obtaining anything except 
some yams and plantains. 

Through the abandonment of the kampong by the population, 
we were disappointed in our expectation of er in 
and pilots for the bay of Bougainville, for none of the Gebi or 
Tidore vessels have been #0 far to the East for the last 60 years. 
The language there also differs entirely from the language of the 
other tribes in the bay. Some directions however were given to 
us, by which we might be enabled to ize the bay. We 

with Captain Amir, that on reaching the bay of i 
ville we would await the hongi until the 3rd June, at which date 
they promised to be there, unless a by unforeseen circum- 
stances. If they did not make their appearance by that time, we 
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were to leave the place, after having sct up the pillar there. 
These vessels find anchorage till close to the Arimoa islands, 
and from there to Bougainville bay many inlets where they can 
take shelter in case of bad weather. It is scarcely practicable for 
such vessels to remain at sea in heavy weather, and in case of 
contrary winds they can only advance with the tide in their favor. 
For this reason and on account of the small a of potable 
water they can carry, they are always compelled to keep along 
the coast, which renders their voyages very tedious. Daring this 
voyage we have eet more detriment than advantage from 
their presence. Where we lay in their company the inhabitants 
were afraid and anxious. The few articles that were to be obtained 
were 2 pegs by them. By their plundering, moreover, which 
it is difficult to suppress without strong measures, they diminish 
the respect of the natives for the Netherlands flag, for they natu- 
rally confounded us with the hongi, and the chiefs of the hongi 
will, in future, boast of the accompaniment ofa Dutch man-of- 
war, as if the Government approved of their conduct. We could 
do little or nothing to prevent their pillaging, having very seldom 
been in their company at any 

On the morning of the 15th May we left the anchorage, and 
ran tothe N.W. over an extensive shoal, which here extends some 
miles into the sea. In some places we had only 34 fathoms with 
a hard sandy bottom. The depth in this direction was generally 
from 34 to 5 fathoms. On the north side it increases ually. 
As we passed the shoal at highwater, it is advisable oe 
ship which wishes to make Kuruda to be very cautious 
approaching that island, for we observed a fall of more than 6 
feet at spring tide. During our there we had regular land 
and sea ee iy the first SE. the N.W. and a tide which 
turned every six hours and ran parallel to the coast at the rate of 
1} and 2 miles. At new moon there was low water at half-past 
twelve o’clock. Being outside the shoal, we experienced a heavy 
W.N.W. current, which at noon had caused us to loose a con- 
siderable distance. Closing with the shore we went better, and 
receiving the breeze, we had made 12 miles in our course on the 
aptly | day. Along the shore we found anchorage everywhere, 
at the distance of two miles, generally in 10 fathoms increasing 
hit gradually. Through calms and contrary currents on the 
17th we lost all that we had gained, and drove to a distance of 
about 3 miles from the Traitor’s p, @ collection of low islands 
surrounded by an extensive an reef. I believe some 
of these islands are inhabited. On day we had a current of 
10 miles to the west. 

By keeping close to the shore, we again, although very slowly, 
recovered our ground and on the 20th saw the greater part of the 
horra-korras of the hongi at anchor close in shore. They had 
not been able to advance much on account of the current. 


12 VoL6é 
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Tt was generally calm during the night, which obliged us to 
anchor Sapelenty and we then chested a current of 14 to 12 
miles per watch towards the west. 

From Kuruda to King William’s Island the coast takes an E. 
N.E. direction for 15 miles and as already observed is very low 
and covered with thick vegetation. On some places the tops of 
high trees appear above the low wood, which give some distin- 
guishable points. On this part of the coast there are various outlets 
of the Ambermo. The principal one is at the point opposite King 
William’s Island. On the morning of the 24th we hud the poiut 
south at about 2 miles distance. We found its position to be 0° 
28 N. latitude and 198° 0’ E. longitude from Greenwich. We 
experienced a considerable current here towards the north, coming 
from the river, but only discernable on the suriace of the water, the 
current running outward athwart the ship. On account of the mud 
it carried, the water had a dirty grey color. A strongly marked 
separation between the dark-blue and clear sea-water and the 
muddy and grey riverwater is visible, where both meet. 

The breeze from the S.S.W. increased during the night of the 
25th, by which means the Arimoa Islands were in view at day 
break. We passed them during the first watch of the same day 
on the south side, where we sounded 8 fathoms in some places. 
The Arimoa islands, called Kumamba by the natives, are three in 
number. The western is the highest, the one lying most to the east 
is low and long. Between these two islands, which are at a 
distance of about ¢ of a mile from each other, there is a small 
island or perhaps a cliff. 

The coast opposite these islands, called Tabi, has a totally 
different appearance from the coast to the west of the point. 
Small detached hills rise above the lower land ; these increase in 
height, join together, commence to form a chain, and show here 

there high table-lands or some steep high tops of mountains, 
which are noted in the chart under the names of Mount Benoit, 
Amable, and are separated near the Cyclop mountains by 
Bougainville bay. 

The last named mountains form a separate group, which is 
joined with the chain of mountains on the west sie br low land; 

have two tops reckoned to be 7,000 feet high. 

@ mountains are very steep on the 8.W. side, but on the E, 
side run in a symetrical decliviry down towards Bougainville 
bay. e seaside is steep, and there is probably no anchorage 
anywhere, The coast of Tabi has various bays, of which Mataran 
cove is the principal. The direction of the coast is E.S.E. 
Various small low islands lie close to the shore; in their vicinity 
probably anchorage may be found. 

It was at this place that the crew of the hongi fleet, sent the 
preceding year by the Sultan of Tidore to conquer that of 
the coast, was unexpectedly attacked during the night eS 
population, and compelled to put back. 
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The constant westerly wind caused the current to decrease and 
entirely stop and brought us on the 28th in view of Bougainville 
bay. This bay is recognisable by its position to the east of the 
high Cyclop mountains and Bougainville mount (a se 
mountain, stretching above the low land in the east of the bay) 
and also by the presence of two islands in the outlet. The 
Tidorese call this part of the coast Tana merah, on account of 
various spots of red clay appantion here and there amongst the 
vegetation, and which were also observed by us. The entrance of 
the bay is about a mile broad. The bay runs deep into the coun- 
try, for in clear weather we could scarcvly see the south side, The 
entrance lies in 2% 20’ 8. latitude and 140° 47’ E. longitude 
from Greenwich. 

The west wind ceased on the 29th and was succeeded Se 
strong S. E. and E. 8. E. wind, with a high difficult sea. The 
current not yet running with full power, with great difficul 
on the 30th we brought the west point of the bay S. by 
4 E. of us; but we could not bring it further owing to the 
current, which had been kept back by the west wind, retarnin 
with a force of 8 to 10 miles during the day, running to 
the N.W. Notwithstanding all our exertions, and carrying sail 
as much as possible, we were driven to the west by the current. 
The steep rocky coast forming here a low barrier, we did not 
venture to approach it, as the high sea and the surf would 
undoubtedly ove thrown us on the reefs if a calm had surprised 
ue, in which case the vessel would have been irretrievably lost. 

e therefore tried to run to the north, in order to ascertain if the 
current was less heavy there. This also proved fruitless, for on 
again approaching the coast we found that we had been driven 
below the Cyclop mountains to more than 15 miles from the 


mouth of the bay. 
The vessel in the meantime suffered much from labouring so 
heavily, and to make water. She was lightened so much 


by the consumption of provisions and water, that she could not be 
kept in command, which made her lose ground the more. To 
this must be added the bad sailing qualities of the schooner, for, 
notwithstanding we carried as much sail as possible, she could not 
run more than 2 or 24 miles at the most. If this had not been 
the case, in all probability the bay would have been reached and 
the vo completely successful, for we bad approached withia 
about 3 (12 English) miles of the entrance. . 

Various reasons also made us deem the continuation of the 
vo inexpedient. Owing to the abandonment of the kampong 
at Kurudu, we were unable to procure interpreters for that part 
of the coast, which would have prevented us from entering into 
communication with the inhabitants, nee we had succeeded 
in reaching the bay, while the setting up of the pillar would have 
becn a mere formality. 
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The hongi-vessels which we had last seen on the 23rd to 
the west of King William's Island, would also probably have 
failed in reaching the bay; and after the 3rd June, which was 
fixed as the latest time for rendezvousing there, they would not 
take much trouble as they could not expect to find us. J 

The crew, especially the natives and the detachment of soldiers, 
were suffering much from beri-beri, probably caused by the want 
of refreshments, having for three months used little else than rice 
and salted beef, and having only been able occasionally to procure 
a little fish and some yams. 

The crew, before too weak, was from these causes so reduced, 
that there was scarcely sufficient hands left to carry on the duty. 
The return voyage to Amboyna would on many accounts be un- 
favorable, and a longer delay would occasion hearse, OI provi- 
sions; indeed, owing to the presence of so many people, besides the 
regular crew, on board, they were already beginning to fail. 

All these reasons induced the determinatiou to consider 
further prosecution of the voyage inexpedient and to return to 
Amboyna. On the evening of the 16th June we therefore 
changed our course, after having been driven more than 17 miles 
to the west of the bay. 

We did not however remain without any communication with 
the inhabitants of the coast. On the evening of the 4th and the 
morning of the Sth, driving during a calm along the coast at a 
distance of 2 miles, we came in view of an extensive kampong, 
which at that distance appeared to us to have much resemblance 
to the one at Kurudu. The houses were built on the dry ground, 
some on posts, but the greater number were low and long. Some 
prahus came towards us in which were 2 or 3 men ee 
one with 9, who gave us large bundles of bows and arrows for 
some empty bottles and beads, but they asked chiefly for knives 
which they were anxious tohave. The other articles ey brought 
were useless, viz: leaves, empty cocoanuts, beaks of birds and 
such like; they = eee — ornaments, These men ~ 
& Savage aspect, but man ively masculine physi omies, an 
firm muscular arms legs. They were ne good on nakad, for 
the little that deserved the name of dress consisted of some plaited 
fibres of trees fastened round the waist and hanging down like a 
fringe in front, which however formed little or no covering. 
Round the arms, legs and waist, they wore belts of twisted rattan, 
orrementon with small shells sewed to them, some of which they 
sold to us. 

, These men wear their hair in a singular manner. They plait it 
in long thin tresses and cross them a both sides round the h 

with a point forward, so that it resembles a helmet and would pro- 
bably turn the cut of a sword 3; others have these tresses ing 
down over the face; others again have the hair short and curlea; 
two old men were completely bald. They had white feathors and 
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flowers stuck in the hair. I did not see the common Papuan 
comb worn by any. Some wore small pieces of bone in the picre- 
ed nose, but this was not general. In the lobe of the ear they 
wore round pieces of bambu, carved on the outside. These pieces 
of bambu were so large that the ears hung down to the shoulders; 
others wore bone or brass rings in the ear, or along the temples. 
At the upper part of the arms they wore bundles of leaves, at the 
ancles white shells. Most of them were tatooed on various places, 
and I saw one with amulets. Many had strong beards, which 
por wore very short. 

he bows and arrows, which they offered us for sale in great 
quantities, were 6 to7 feet long. The first were of very flexible red 
wood, with rattan strings of the thickness ofa finger, terminating in 
a loop which keeps the bow very strongly stretched. The arrows 
were of reed (bambu tali) with points of wood, bambu or oblique- 
ly cut bones; nearly all had barbs on one or two sides; some were 
square, with barbs on all sides. These, points, hardencd in the fire, 
were stuck in the arrows and fastened to them with black colored 
thread. The shafts and points of most of the arrows were carved 
und painted black, In the hands of experienced bowmen these bows 
and arrows must be dangerous weapons, for the arrows are project- 
ed with such force that they xaman. In our hands, how- 
ever, they were completely harmless; we tried to shoot with them 
but could not succeed, for the arrows fell down at our feet. 

The prahus which brought these men on board, were 10 fect 
long, the largest of 15 to 20 feet, broader below than above, where 
they were just broad enough to allow one man to stand with one leg 
placed betore the other. In this position they use their paddles, 
which are very small and covered with carving. The outriggers 
ae oy on one side, generally two close together, parallel with 

e side, 

The mast, a single piece of wood supported by stays, is stepped 
over the side on the cutriaggers. The LA ee on the windward side is 
fastened to the outrigger, the ends of which project a little on 
this side. The vessels being steered by means of the paddles, 
have neither stem nor stern, so that they can always present the 
same side to the wind. The sail is square, made of kajang mats 
and small in proportion to the size. At the mast-head and end 
of the yard, they had bundles of black cassowary feathers or fibres 
of gumuti, which at a distance have some resemblance to a flag. 

e prahus are not, as at other places, raised high and orna- 
mented with carved work, but are flat and low in the water. 
The prahu itself is slightly carved at the stem and stern. 

These men did not appear to be afraid, but they would not 
come on board, Several times they tried to seize something or 
other, and they refused to give anything in exchange if payment 
had been made in advance, which proves that they are of a thievish 
and faithless charavter. They pointed to the shore, as if they 
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wished to invite us to visit them, and that we would get many 
things there. I believe however that it is asseuaniite biecy 
cautious, as they appear to be false and treacherous. 

Their gestures were very lively; they spoke quickly and loud; 
the oy Sai ge appeared to differ from that spoken by the natives 
of the In exchange for a bottle they gave us a very small 
young pig with an extraordinary head, ad and four ae eee 
stripes over the body, but elsewhere They also 
us a young dog. hg could not keep up with us and re to 
their kampony when the wind, increasing a little, ore eee 

After we had changed o our course on the 6th June, rag 
above, a S.E. wind and a N.W. regina oe 
past the Arimoa Islands which we now passed 
At noon of the following day we found sera ab off taUr. 
ville, and in the evening we came to ananchor to monk af 
Kuruda, it not being advisable to enter sa pra between Jobi 
and Traitor’s Islands during the night. effected this on the 
following morning, by a breeze which we 
during the whole of the peg, foe ich ee ee in 


that morning 
ourselves past the Traitors Islands, and close ander the shore of 
Sowok. The south coast of Job figh and seep. The Traitor’s 
Islands are all low. These islands he aiaag ea oy 


bel rlgpchinggr dag usr onic oe curren! 

drove us past the anchorage, Sees 
cently, aba dan Tg gy shore, where 
we were pro from the current bend of the coast. 
A small prabu came off with the chief of the kampong. 
This man fered to. remain with ws d popes 


ilot us on the follo morning. 
Setarn ia. Gh sh eres. igs rab 1 fk 
shore. The night being. very cal — polraay ney 
same 8 us came 0 very 
were ae bak with the pillar At noon, 4 
Mr Gronovius started En ths bette poet out the 
ed by many prahus they soon reached the shore. 
followed under small sail, in order to examine the 
if there was any, or if not to await their return. A small 
soon brought information that at a ship’s length from ae 
soundings been obtained in 21 fathoms, which prevented us 
from coming to anchor. In the mean time the sky was cloudy, 
and the weather became squally, whicl: compelled us to stand 
off shore, but we closed with it as soon as the atmosphere 
began to clear. Al 4 d'csak th, Peat aoeah ta teed 
continued our course. 

The island Mysore, so called on the charts, is also named 
Schouten Island, and consists of three distinct Islands: Sowok, 
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Mysore and Biak, the first of which is the more western, the 
second the most a or ering vacanonis cm 
narrow strait separates the islands, but it is said to be unnavigable 
for vessels on account of the many rocks and reefs. Howvec, 
I believe, that anchorage is found at the outlet on the southside; 
at least an anchorage is marked on that spot on the small chart of 
the Rembang. According to the Singaji of Gebi, there must be 
a sort of cove a little to the west of the kampong between some 
Islands and the shore, which is said to be an excellent anchorage, 
but we wanted time and op ity to examine it. The Island 
Biak is middling high, but Sowok is very high and steep, and in 
that respect is similar to Run. To the south of the Island, which lies 
about one mile to the westward of the east point, there is found a 
low island, which like the rest is surro’ by an extensive reef, 
the greater portion of which was above water. A small reef 
runs alor¢ the land, and has an _— near the kam- 
pong, inside of which a small bay with deep water is found. A 
ship could lie here very safely, but from the difficulty of enter- 
ing it would not be advisable to go in unless it was intended to 
remain for some time. I am not aware whether any vessel has 
ever entered. An extensive and beautiful kampong stands on a 
broad beach. The houses are built on posts, and these rest on 
rocks. They are better constructed and more carefully kept than 


at any other which we visited. Round the houses were many 
cocoanut hen eae faced the banks of a river of clear and 
excellent water which runs through the kampong. In co 


rain the river swelled so quickly, that in a few 
minutes it became twice ss broad and deep as before, and brought 
down much earth and mud with it. sergyaradonadagibe dens 
there two kampongs, consisting of 5 and 6 

which stand on the beach u cocoanut trees. 
very friendly; men, women and children sur- 
rounding us during our stay on shore. A few beads were thrown 
about for which they all scrambled. The same tranquillity 
and order prevailed, which been observed at Run. The pillar 
was subsequently erected on the right bank of the river on a 
small elevation under the cocoanut trees. Knives were distributed 
who had assisted. In order to distribute them Mr 
and conversed with the chiefs, while he 
directed the knives Se eee ures Mths 
man pressed through the cro throng of spectators, seized 
he could carry; after which he again 
n , and took to flight across the 
river, without any person making a movement to stop him. All 
our remonstrances could not their restitution, and the 
i of Siamtisfaction, when they could get 

the of the stolen ones. 

The dress was the same as at Run and Ansus. Fewer orna- 
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ments were worn in gencral, not even rattan bracelets on the 
arms; many however were tatooed, as in these places. 

A piece of blue cotton, some beads and knives were bartered 
for a large pig. Pigs are bred here in great numbers. The 
female owner of this pig took an affectionate farewell of it ; she 
called it, knelt down, embraced and kissed it repeatedly, spoke to 
it, and manifested her sorrow at being separated from it until it 
was bound and put into the boat. The flesh was good. We also 
ag a great quantity of fish which wus also of excellent 

ality. 
Afier having resumed our course at 4 o'clock, we saw 22 large 
and small vessels which we thought were the hongi, but it proved 
to be a mistake, as they did not come near us. 

Although it was calm during the whole of the night, we were 
driven considerably to the west, and in the afternoon we drove 
along the east shore of the island Mysore, a very low island with 
an extensive reef on the north-east side. A deep bay closed in 
by reefs, lies about the middle of the island. On the N. E. point 
there is a kampong on the beach. A great number of canoes 
came out to us from which we procured some fish for the crew. 
The people in them were in all respects similar to those of Dori, 
both belonging to the same tribe and speaking the same language. 
The only peculiarity I remarked was that only a few of the men 
were tatooed. They had lances with lines for harpooning the fish. 

Although we were in the middle of the S.E. monsoon, the 
wind was generally west of S. This added to the strong N.W. 
currrent, made us drive below the bay of Dori, notwithstandin 
me sheared 05. Bige as possible. A free sea-breeze however allow: 
us to sail up brought us into the harbour on the evening of the 
12th June, when we took up our former anchorage after an 
absence of 49 days. On account of the variable and generally 
light breezes and heavy N.W. currents, it is advisable to steer as 
much to south as possible, otherwise a ship is likely to fall to 
leeward of the harbour, and would drive out of the bay in case of 
calms, when great difficulty would be experienced in working into 
it again. A great part of the population had gone with the 
Singaji and the son of the Singaji of Gebi to look alter the 

. On the day of our arrival and the following evening a 
— took place, which is worth notice on account of its sin- 
ay Taedonely mentioned, the tribes are nearly always at war 
with each other, and on their return from a successful foray they 
bring in triumph the heads or have acquired. Ten days before 
our arrival a party which had been sent out returned with three 
heads from a successful expedition, which they now celebrated. 

In the evening, about 5 o'clock, the people were divided into two 
rire) powers those who went with the expedition, and those 
who bad remained behind. The first went to the jungle, the others 
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assembled on the beach. A wild shouting and blowing on large 
perforated triton shells, which emitted a Sym Aapripea soum/l, gave 
notice that the party in the jungle were about to appear, and they 
were answered in the same manner by those on the beach. Soon 
afterwards the two parties joined, and consisted of about 30 men 
and boys besides two women. A similar festival took place in the 
large kampong on the interior bay, to which circumstance perhaps 
was to be ascribed the small number of persons present at this 
one. The men were dressed in their war-dress, and all had 
weapons in their hands. Some had two or three rows of white 
frathers stuck in their hair, which at a little distance gave them the 
appearance of the vendors of stucco images in Europe. Their 
dress ly consisted of a chawat of printed or coloured cotton 
instead of fig bark. All wore their best ornaments; many had 
silver rings in their ears, and broad silver plates round the wrists 
above the usual band of rattan. The women had red sarongs 
instead of the customary blue. 

A slow circular movement commenced to the accompaniment of 
a monotonous song and the beating of the tifa, in which the men 
moved round in a small circle in pairs, one behind the other. 
This movement afterwards changed into a kind of dance, in which 
there was much gesture with arms and feet, but little progress. The 
dancers while running round made a hissing whistling noise. 
Outside the circle was a man, like the leader of the dance (chika- 
lele,) with a shield and parang; the shield was half white, half 
black, with red figures on the white part, and white on the black 
 raak This man, who had probably distinguished himself or 

ght in the heads, jamped about in a wild manner in the 

— ae the klewang and beat the shield with it, jumping 
right and | 

‘All this took place on the beach in the vicinity of the ship, from 
whence the whole was distinctly visible. A kind of pandoppo 
had been built close to the spot, into which the revellers went and 
continued the dance without any change. The men struck the 
wooden inclosures with the klewange, and the deep cuts shewed 
with what vigour the blows were given. At a small distance the 
three heads were exposed to view. They were skulls, with red stripes 
and spots on the skull, the under part of the cheek placed opposite 
the eyes and fastened with thread. The heads appeared to me, from 
the fading color and dull lustre, as well as from the want of most 
of the teeth, to be very old, while they had the appearance of 
having been buried for some time, perhaps to separate the flesh 
parts from them. After the dance a feast followed of which 
eee and six. The provisions were served on 
round plates of wood, and consisted of rice cooked with pork, 
papeda, yams and dried meat, but all without salt, which they do 
not ap to know. All in perfect order, and looked 
much like meals taken on a man-of-war. No one left the 
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place before all had finished. Outside, exposed to view in two 
rows, were coarse Chinese cups, and round and square bottles, most 
of which they had received from us. I did not see any other liquor 
than spring water and cocoanut water, although they are great 
lovers of fermented drink. At Sowok only there was sagoweer. 

After the meal, the dance again commenced by the light of 
torches and lasted without interruption until morning. Throughout 
the whole of the night we heard their shouts and monotonous son, 
which led us to suppose that they were exceedingly well 
“ ee caer De (for which probabl 

ip was repaired at Dori, (for whic ly no oppor- 
tunity would have offered at Amboyna at cls vars of the ee 
and the water filled up. The many sick people began to recover 
slowly. One native seaman only died from the effects of beri-beri. 
The rest, amongst whom were some severe cases, recovered. Ge- 
nerally speaking, the health of the crew has been excellent during 
the three months of our sojourn, and the sickness, chiefly amongst 
the Javanese, arose from the want of refreshments, which we could 
not procure, and not from the climate which I reckon healthy. 
There was little sickness amongst the Europeans. 

From what I could judge during our stay on these coasts, there 
is little distinction between the different tribes of islanders. 
With the exception of a few men of Tabi, we had no communica- 
tion with the mountaineers, or the inhabitants of the mainland to 
the east of the bay. Gentleness even to timidity, good nature, 
a sense of justice and chastity, a) to be general and the 
groundwork of their character. laced under the rule of 
civilized ernment, they would soon become atta to i 
and would prove very useful. As they appear to be inclined 
civilization, their abuses, such as kidnapping, taking heads 
would soon be put a stop to, for these arise leas from their 
disposition than their customs. A sual guvoon: west <7 
keep them in subjection, and change them into industrious cul- 
tivators and honest men. 

We left Dori on the 22nd June on our return to Amboyna. 
Having only one month's provisions on board, and the voyage 
at this time of the year being very uncertain, we could not remain 
any longer for the Aongi, and a letter was left behind for Captain 
Amir. After a tedious ge we reached Amboyna on the 15th 
July, having only 5 days’ provisions remaining.” 

© The miles mentioned : 

“aw car Groeghout tls article ave Duteh ; 1 Deich mils Seles 
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By Cuantes Cuarman, Esq. 


Pursvant to my t with the Mandarin, we went 
on shore the 22nd of July, in the evening. He, together 
with several others, received us upon che beach, and conducted us 
to his house. When it grew dark, we were entertained by a set 
of dancing women: ‘These ladies differed little in their perfor- 
mance from those of Hindustan. The music consisted of a kind 
of pipe and tabor, castinets, and an humble imitation of the violin. 
About 10 we retired to supper upon our own provisions. 
and cots were provided for our repose. About 8 in the morni 
we commenced our march, my companions on horseback 
myself in a silken net, extended at each end by a piece of i 
about 20 inches long, through several small holes, in which 
the threads it was woven with, which, being collected together, 
formed a loop, by which it was suspended to a pole in the form 
of a hammock; over the pole was a pinjaree of fine mats covered 
with painted paper; it requires but two bearers, for with that 
number I was carried 15 miles in the day without changing. 
Our road at first lay along the banks of a considerable river, ti l 
we entered a well-cultivated valley, which appeared encompassed 
on all sides with high mountzins. In this valley we passed 
— three or four pretty Vises plement situated, in which, 
as well as on other parts of the , were public houses, where 
tea, fruits, and other refreshments were sold to travellers. At noon 
we alighted at one of them, and partook of a dinner, which consis- 
ted of fowls cut into gor an dress ed up with a little 
and salt, some fish &c. e left the village about four in the 
afternoon, and in the dusk of the evening reached another, which 
was within an hour’s ride of the king’s residence; here we staid 
during the night. 

Early in morning we pursued our journey pry the 
paddy fields, and at 8 o’clock came in sight of the fort his Majes- 
ty resided in. The east front, by a gute at which we entered, 
extended about three quarters of a mile, and was merely a straight 
stone wall, in many places much out of repair, without guns, 
embrazures, flanking towers, or any other requisite to make it a 
place of strength. It is sufficient, however, for the purposes of its 

. 1 was informed it was @ square, and that the other 
sides corresponded with the one we en at. When we came to 
the gate, we waited half an hour in a hovel; the and wall 
were entirely without guards, and the ground within laid out in 
paddy fields. We then proceeded on about half a mile, when we 
alighted at the house of the king’s son-in-law, where we staid 
about half an hour, and partook of some Lectle. He then con- 
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ducted us to a house near his own, which he said was allotted for 
our residence. He requested to see what we had for the 
king, which we shewed him. The king, he said, wou grant us 
an audience next morning; afterwards he took his leave. 

By six o'clock next morning, a message was brought us, that 
his jesty was ready to receive us. We then attended our con- 
ductor for near a mile, till we came in sight of the palace from an 
eminence; here we were desired to dismiss all our attendants, and 
to leave our swords, as it was never permitted to any body to 
enter into the presence with arms. These preliminaries adjusted, 
we advanced towards the palace; In the front were drawn up two 
ranks of men, consisting of 100 each, with s pikes, halberts, 
&e. of various fashions, with some banners flying, and from with- 
in appeared the muzzles of two long brass cannon. In the middle 
of a gravelled terrace, in front of the palace, was laid the ts 
I brought. As soon as we arcendon this terrace, the Mandarin 
and conductor told us to make our obeisance in the same manner 
as he did, which consisted in prostrating himself three times with 
with his forehead to the ground. This mode of salutation, how- 
ever, appearing to us rather too humiliating, we contented our- 
selves with making as many bows, after the English fashion. We 
mounted half a dozen steps to the apartment his Majesty and his 
Court were assembled in. It was open in the front and at the 
sides, the roof tiled and constructed in the Cochin Chinese fashion, 
supported by fine wooden pillars, the back part wainscotted; 
ye this was placed the throne, which rose two or three steps 
above the floor of the apartment; and on the eminence stood an 
arm chair, painted red, and ornamented with the heads of dragons, 
in which the king sat, having before him a small table covered 
with a red silk cushion, wrought with gold flowers, for him to 
lean upon. On each side the throne was placed a chair; in one 
was seated his brother, the other was empty, and, as I understood 
belonged to another brother, who was then at Donai, Several 
rows of benches were behind these, and upon them were seated the 
Mandarins, according to their rank. The king was clothed in a 
robe of silk of a deep yellow, upon which p Borat and other 
figures were wrought in gold; upon his head he wore a kind of 
close cap turned up behind, the front ornamented with some 
jewels, and on the top of it was a large red stone, through which 
passed a wire, raising it a few inches, which shook and spangled 
as he moved himself. The Mandarins were, many of them, clad 
in gowns of silk of different colours, adorned with dragons, and 
their caps with flowers of gold or gilt. Round their waists they 
wore girdles, some of which were covered with searlet broad cloth, 
fastened with clasps of gold, and decorated with cornclian stones, set 
in the same metal. Upon the whole, the appearance was a fine one; 
aml although the scene wanted many of the requisites which 
coustitiule grandeur and mupnificence umungst other Eastern 
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Princes, as a profusion of jewels, carpets, attendants, &c. the 
regularity and decorum observed here, presented one with some 
adequate ideas of a powerful sovereign surrounded by his Court. 
In the front was slacod a bench for me and my companions, 
vine ~ — seated se to the — poset ae 

then, throu interpreter, addressed m to the King, 
telling him that ay was a servant of the Baatish Goveransat ‘ 
Bengal, from whence I had been deputed to settle a commercial 
intercourse with the inhabitants of Cochin China.” He said 
“that the fame of the English exploits at sea had reached him, 
and that he heard they exceeded all other nations in the number 
of their ships, and excelled in the ma ent of them; but 
they made an ill use of the advantage; for he had also been 
informed, that they indiscriminately attacked and plundered 
whatsoever vessels they met with: That he was very willing 
to permit the English to trade to his ports, and hoped that the, 
in return would not molest his leys, boats, or other vessels.” 
I replied “that the first part of his information, respecting the 
power of the English by sea, was strictly trae; but the latter 
was absolutely false, | must have been insinuated to him by 
those who were jealous of our prosperity, and wished to give 
him an unfavourable and unjust opinion of us. That the Eng- 
lish were at the present time at peace with all foreign nations; 
and that their ships resorted to almost all the parts in the known 
world, where their merchants were renowned for their probity 
and the fairness of their dealings.” He then acquiinted me, 
that the English might trade to his ports; and after some expla- 
nation, it was at le settled, that for vessels of three masts 
7,000 Quans should be paid (hey allowed us five Quans for a 
Spanish dollar,) for those of two masts 4,000, and smaller ones 
2,000 Quans each. 

His Majesty soon after withdrew to his private house, where 
we were shortly afterwards requested to attend him, divested of 
his robes and cap of state, and having on a plain silk jacket, but- 
toned with small diamonds, and a piece of red silk wrapped round 
his head in the form of a turban; here our conversation wes neem) 
ral: He with repeating his good intentions towards the 
English, and how desirous he was of eonnecting himsclf with us— 
that although, to save appearances before his council, he had men- 
tioned a sum of money to be paid by our ships for the liberty of 
trading, yet to procure the friendship of the English nation he 
would never exact it from them, but would shew them every 
indulgence in his power. Le enumerated the articles roduced 
in his country, as pepper, cardemoms, cinnamon, agula wood, 
elephants’ teeth, tin, aud many others, which he said the ignorance 
of his people prevented them from making the most of; and that 
for this reason, as well as for instructing his people in the art of 
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war, he earnestly desired that the Governor of Bengal would send 
him some capable person. 

He then disclosed some of his future designs to me; they 
were no less than to subdue the kingdom of Cambodia, with the 
whole Peninsula, as far as Siam, and the provinces belonging tv 
Cochin China, to the north, now in the hands of the Tonquinese. 
To effect these, he wished for the assistance of some English ves- 
sels; in recom for which he would make them such grants 
of land for settlements as they might think peters 
Bh. Lehto soit erwin ——— what he had said to the 

vernor General in . He particularly requested, —s 
other things, that I would procure a horse to be sent him, cost w 
it would, by the first vessel to Cochin China, of a bay colour. 
After being treated with tea and beetle, we took our leave. In 
the evening he sent me three papers; one, sealed with the great 
seal of the kingdom, set forth the conditions upon which English 
ships were to trade to his dominions; the other two were sealed 
with a smaller seal; one describes the horse, &c.; the other con- 
tains his licence for visiting any of his ports. 

The next morning we set out on our return to the vessel. We 
reached Quinion the same day (July 26), and in two days after 
sailed for Turon. Upon the road, coming from court, we were 
passed by his Majesty, who was going, on account of some bad 
news from his fleet at Donai, to perform a sacrifice at a temple 
situated in the bay our vessels lay in. He travelled in a neat 
palanquin, distinguished by its being red, which colour no subject 
is allowed to use in dress or equipage. The ceremony, I was 
informed, consisted chiefly in bowing his head to the ground, and 
sacrificing a buffalo. 

I himself is allowed to have abilities, but these are ill 
seconded by the Mandarins who govern under him; they are all 
low illiterate men. Famine, and its attendant, pestilence, have 
destroyed one half of the inhabitants of the country. Shocking 
are the accounts of the methods taking by the remainder to pre- 
serve a miserable existence: At Hue, the capital, though in 
possession of the Tonquinese, and better supplied than any other 
place, human flesh reas publicly sold in the Market. 

The force of Ignaack by land is very inconsiderable, and so 
deficient in the military art, that I may safely aver that 300 dis- 
ciplined men would rout his whole army. His marine force, 
consisting of a few gallies and some junks seized from the Chinese, 
is almost as despicable. Finally, his government is held in the 
utmost detestation; yet the spirits of the people are so broken by 
the various calamities they have been afflicted with, that they want 
courage to resist it effectually. Many of his soldiers, and almost 
all principal people I met with, openly declared to me how reluc- 
tan ® they submit, and expressed their wishes that the English 
would take them under their protection; assuring us, that upor 
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the — appearance of a force, the whole country would fly to 
join them. 

About two degrees to the tiorth of Quinion lies an island 
called Pulo Canton, and, between thirty and forty minutes north 
of this, another, named Palo Campella; the latter a 
convenient place for the ships to anchor in, and other advantages. 
Upon the continent, opposite to this island, is the entrance of a 
river, by which the junks go up to Faifo, and there is a branch 
of it which falls into the harbour of Turon. 

“We anchored in Turon bay the 2nd of August. Having 
obtained permission, I hired a house in the vil of Turon. 
There are the remains of several large and good houses here, which 
had been destroyed in the late troubles. The land in the neigh- 
bourhood of the village was cultivated with rice, brinjalls, and 
some sweet potatoes. The country farther back seemed entirely 
neglected; covered, however, in several places with groves of 
oranges, limes, jac lantains, and bambus, in most of which 
were the remains of dwelling houses, When I had been here 
three or four days, the Mandarin who governs the province of 
Cham on the part of Ignaack, came down the river, attended by 
four gallies, rowing between 40 and 50 oars each, and landed at 
a house on the opposite side to where I lived; the same day he 
sent to know when he should wait on me. I chose, however, to 
be first to make this compliment, and crossed the river in one of 
Disc eaeeney beeene pres: He received me in great form, 
himself seated on a placed on an eminence; the inferior 
Mandarins and soldiers, to a considerable number, placed on each 
we - him. This being the mae with leg Seton 

pened the ing year, (after presenting him the 

port I tad received from he King,) I Saeed he would inform 
me how it had arisen, and the cause of his severity to the people 
who had fallen into his hands. He replied, “ That the com- 
mander of the ay ma ship had been vailed on by some 
Mandarins of the former Government, in arms at Turon, 
to assist them with men and arms, and that the ship’s boat being 
sent up the river with them, had been attacked by his people, 
and tikes that some of the crew were killed, some jum 

into the river and were drowned, and some fied into the woods, 
where they perished witb h .” He then gave me a licence 
for trading, strictly enjoining all persons to pay for what they 
purchased, and in nowise to molest or ill-treat us. After he had 
give me an invitation to visit him at Faifo, I took my leave, and 

returned the same night. 

The 13th I set out for Faifo. At one of the places where we 
stovent to give an account who we were, we found ourselves 
under a high mountain, part of which impended over the river, 
and it seemed ready to tumble and bury us under its ruins. It 
was a large mountain of white marble, situated on a low plain 
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close to the water side, unconnected with any of the distant hills. 
We could perceive several cracks and holes in the body of the 
mountain, and round it were lying some vast fragments. The 
e, in wandering ‘over it, prea the fancy with the ideas of 
pillars, houses, towers, &c. Near it were a few huts inhabited by 
stone-cutters. I did not see any other specimens of their ingenuity 
than pestles and mortars of different sizes. On our arrival at 
Faifo, we were surprised to find the recent ruins of a large city,” 
the streets laid out on a regular plan, paved with flat stone, and 
well-built brick houses on each side. But alas! there was now 
little more remaining than the outward walls, within which, ina 
few places, you might behold a wretch, who formerly was the 
possessor of a pales, sheltering himself from the weather in a 
miserable hut of straw and bambus. The temples and their gods, 
however, were no further molested than in being robbed of their 
bells, which were seized for the purpose of being coined into 
money. After taking some refreshment at Faifo, I set out for the 
residence of the Mandarin, which was within an enclosure formed 
by driving strong stakes into the ground, intermixed with bambus 
growing, and for some distance round it short-pwinted bambus 
were driven obliquely into the ground, as if designed to keep off 
cavalry. The house was spacious, partly consisting of brick, and 
partly of thatch and bambus, This Mandarin was almost as well 
attended as his master, Ignaack: several of his people were well 
dressed, and had swords in their hands; the hilts and 
were ornamented with plates of beaten gold. My conversation 
with the Mandarin was but short; I was informed that he was an 
illiterate man, and had the character of being cruel and oppressive.t 
I staid only one day, and returned to the vessel, being now the 
1dth of August. 


bd alt ~hvecaoe aad Satene nt Ne he oF Seen Seek. Bobes Oat 8 
a av t tr, 
to undreds assy whch resorted thither from allt sen-easts o¢ Chie and 
apan. 
The following instance of almost unparalleled cruelty and was related 
fived in disgulse in tat part of Cochin China pomested by, the Teoquiness, with 
t - China ni 
this “Mandarin gern acquaintance. He wade’ a ence to 
6 pressing Invitation to come and reside under his protection, with his 
and dependants; not only assuring him of personal security, but ~ 
mising him his friendship. The, poor man deceived these profs: 
of personal , set out with his wife, his children, and the rest of his family 
toe namber. When arrived 
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On my return on board the Amazon, I was visited by a Por- 
tuguese merchant just come from Hue, the capital of Cochin 
China. He told me, he was charge: with a verbal invitation to 
me from the Tonquinese Viceroy, to ponent thither and dispose 
of any articles of trade we might have remaining. Having 
previously dispatched my writer and Mr Moniz with a letter to 
the Tonquinese Mandarin, requesting his favour, and hearing that 
there was but a smal! depth of water upon the bar of the Hue 
ier es posed to the See oe oe A seri 
vessel, which might give him an opportunity of disposing of his 
investment. He send hy and leaving the Amazon in Turon 
bay, 1 embarked with Mr Bayard, the 18th of cos tg We 
anchored in the bay of Chimay, which is the boundary of the 
Tonquinese possessions; here I was met by my writer, accom- 
a by a Mandarin, named Ong-ta-hia, with an answer to my 
etter, containing the permission of the Viceroy to proceed to Hue. 
When we came to the entrance of the river, the Mandarin 
stationed there came on board on a galley, with a number of 
soldiers, and undertook to pilot the vessel in. 

Two days afterwards I proceeded up to the town. Towards the 
za = land was ere and barren ; but on sien — 

lands on every appearance of fertility, 
and wees Latandmer on the Soaks Castel in cultivation. 
Abreast of the town, twenty-five Chinese junks were at anchor; 
innumerable co boats were passing and repassing; and the 
shore was with people. We landed at Ong-ta-hia’s 
house; it was the resort of the Chinese, as his office consisted in 
reporting the arrival of their junks, and hese them their 
clearances. The next day we visited the Viceroy. He resided 
at the palace of the kings of Cochin-China, six miles higher up 
the river than the town T landed at. The Abbé Raynal informs 
us its circumference is a league, and the walls of it planted with 
thousands of cannon. This description is certainly heightened : 
I visited it several times myself, and a person who accompanied 
me found an opportunity of examining the whole. The fortifica- 
tion is an oblong square; the greater sides extended about half a 
mile, the lesser two-thirds of that distance. It is spapy ty fi 
retaining wall, behind which a rampart of earth 10 or IL 
high was thrown up, with steps rising to a convenient level for 
the discharge of missile weapons. It had no embrazures, the 
—— pointed through a kind of port-holes made in the 
Ppa of the retaining walls. an number — — ee 

; largest nine pounders. For six or eight feet without 
wall, short pointed bambus, from six to twelve inches long, were 
driven obliquely into the ground ; beyond these was a ditch eight 
feet wide, and as many in d fenced with bambus growing, 
which was succeeded by space with pointed ones driven 
in the ground, and the whole emocompassed by a low chequered 
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bambu rail. The ground within the fort was divided by a 
number of brick walls, meeting at right angles, and forming 
squares. Some were allotted to the holding markets; others to 

aries, quarters for the soldiers, stables for horses, elephants, 

. The whole was much out of repair. 

The palace deserved the name of a good lower-roomed house. 
The building was laid out in spacious verandahs and private rooms, 
In one of the verandahs I was introduced to the Viceroy ; I found 
him swinging in a net hammock, extended between one of the 
pillars and the wainscot of the inner apartment. He was a 
venerable old man, about sixty years of age, with silver beard, and 
most engaging manners. His dress was plain and simple, con- 
pars « of a Si gown of black glazed linen, with large sleeves, 
and black silk cap, and sandals on his feet. I acquainted him 
with my business in Cochin-China, much in the same terms I 
had made use of to Ignaack. I then oo meee he would receive 
the present I brought him as a small token of my respect. He 
then descended frem his net, and seated himself upon the ground. 
He approves of my a. pe to form a commercial intercourse 
with his nation, and would promote it all in his power. He then 
enquired several particulars respecting the nation I belonged to; 
as, our force by sea and land, our commerce, customs and religion. 
He also examined our hats, swords, and other parts of our 
very minutely. He then requested us to partake of a repast 
consisting principally of minced fowls, vegetables, pork, opens 
beef, fish, rice, sweetmeats, tea, spirits, &c, during which 
war elephants were brought into an area fronting the verandahs, 
where some figures representing soldiers were placed in ranks; 
these the elephants attacked with great fury, seized them with 
their tossed them in the air, and trampled them undert 
their feet. Some soldiers were employed in shooting at a butt 
with sap matchlocks, which had swivels and three-legged stands 
to fire them on. After a renewal of his professions of friendship 
and regard, we stood up to depart; he ordered all the Mandarins 
who were with him to attend me to the General’s, to whom 
it was necessary he said I should make a visit whenever I 
came to him; he then forced our acceptance of two ingots of 
silver as an equivalent for the present (a gold repeating watch 
set with a few small diamonds and emeralds,) I had made to him, 
and we departed. Attended by a numerous train of Manda- 
rins, who marched before and behind us in ranks, we presented 
ourselves at the gates of Quan-jam-quen, who is an eunuch, 
and commander in chief of the fleet and army. Half an 
hour elapsed ere we were ushered pug 3 we seated 
ourselves upon some chairs placed for us before a rattan screen, 
from behind which a shrill yoice called our attention to the object 
of our visit. He did not however become visible till the common 
questions were passed, and I had acquainted him with the reasons 
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of my coming to Cochin China. The screen was then turned up, 
and a glimmering light, diffused from a small waxen taper, 
to our view, not the delicate form of a woman the so 
had conveyed the idea of, but that of a monster, di ul and 
horrible to behold. He was sitting in a kind of ed shrine, 
in form like a cloaths-press. He was short in stature, which was 
however amply made up to him in bulk ; and I may venture to 
affirm he measured an ell over the shoulders. Great flaps hung 
down from his cheeks, and his little twinkling eyes were scarcely 
to be discerned for the flat folds which formed deep recesses 
around them. He hardly appeared civil, and received my present 
with indifference. In m uent visits I found he was a 
great pedant, and ealasdi hi much on his knowledge of 
‘8. 


_A month elapsed in mutual intercourse of civilities. I had 
hitherto resided in the house of Ong-ta-hia, but finding it incon- 
venient, I made repeated applications to him for a separate one ; 
he as often evaded complying; and by his underhand influence 
prevented my hiring one. He was afraid, should he suffer me to 
remove from under bis own eye, some of the unreasonable 
profits he hoped from his connection with us, might escape him ; 


and his unwilli to payers i the amount of his purchases 
that he had snaito frome us may be considered as the first causes 
leading to the troubles we were afterwards involved in. As I 
found this man was the particular agent of the eunuch, I made 
him several considerable presents, but all inadequate to satisfying 
his rapacity. 

The latter end of September the rains were so heavy, and the 
floods came down with so much violence from the mountains, 
almost the whole town was overflowed in one night, during which 
the noise made by the rushing of the water through the streets, 
and the cries of the people removing their effects, was horrible 
and alarming beyond idea. In the morning great numbers of 
boats were passing in the streets. Notwithstanding these floods 
happen several times during the periodical rains, few precautions 
are taken by the inhabitants to secure themselves against the 
sometimes melancholy consequences; and the government is so 
aoe as not to allow an upper-roomed house to any one but 

sovereign. 

Attention to our health obliged me to be urgent with Ong-ta-hia 
for his consent to remove to a drier situation ; and the application 
apparently reconciled him to it: it was only in ap ; for 
three days after, a young man, who, with his , served 
me as ists, complained to me that he had been sev 
beaten by Ong-ta-hia for being instrumental in my leaving his 
meee _ The — - I ae rene ey the = person of 

‘8 going to put to death two of my people. immediately 
hastened to his house, accompanied by Mt Totty, and found them 
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busied in binding a poor sick Frenchman and a cook belonging 
to Captain Hutton to the pillars of the house. Ong-ta-hia was 
standing with a drawn sword, and foaming at the mouth with 

ion. I requested to know the reason for such conduct, but 
Se vephed not, and withdrew: I afterwards found it was in 
consequence of some trifling difference between the Frenchman 
scab ur phage rameter ar The Doctor and 
myself prisoners without any opposition, promisi 
that they should, nevertheless, be delivered ep to the Viesior: 
for an investigation of their conduct ; which being done, a decision 
was given in our favour. No redress, however, was to be obtained. 
About this time I received a letter from Captain Maclennan, 
acquainting me that the bad state of his health had led him to 
resolve on bringing the vessel up to the mouth of the river, that 
he might land and try the benefit of a change of air. 

I was exceedingly sorry that Captain Maclennan’s health 
should render so imprudent a step necessary: I was convinced it 
would alarm the Government. I hastened to the Viceroy and 
Eunuch, and acquainted them with the cause of her approach ; 
notwithstanding which a perade of guards was made, and a 
number of precautions taken. 

The Amazon anchored at the mouth of the river. The captain 
came on shore, but in such a situation as to preclude all hopes of 
his recovery. Having been given over by our surgeon, he tried 
the sakes of the country. All was in vain, and Captain 
Maclennan breathed his last the 2d of October. The 7th of the 
same month was fixed for his funeral, and early in the morning 
we assembled to attend it, The Portuguese burial ground, where 
J purchased permission to deposit his remains, was at the distance 
of seven or eight hours journey. The 7 of the country 
round this spot was not to be equalled by that of any I had before 
seen in the x 

The behaviour of the Chinese had latterly been very suspicious. 

On my first arrival they supposed I was come with a to 
avenge the wrongs done to the English ship the year before, b 
the Mandarin commanding at Turon, and seemed to vie wi 
each other in supporting any designs I might have, either against 
the Tysons or the Tonquinese themselves, the hope of coming 
in for a share of the plender: which would com them for 
the losses they had before sustained. Disappointed by the 
repeated declarations of my intentions being entirely pacific, they 
were afraid it would prove to them rather detrimental than 
otherwise. An alteration in their behaviour to us soon became 
evident. They represented to the Mandaring that the English 
were come to deprive them of their country, and invented a 
number of falsities the most absurd and groundless. I was 
frequently warned that they intended to plunder us. Our lives 
and property were equally at their mercy. My house was per- 
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tually filled with Mandarins, sent to hear and adjust these 
fabricared grievances, from whence there was no other te od 
dislodging them than by presents: this in the end only proved an 
inducement to fresh parties to visit me, and something or other 
was daily devised to give me trouble. I avoided every thing I 
could that might tend to altercation. When I represented my 
case to the Viceroy, he referred me to the Eunuch, and only 
regretted his want of power to afford me redress. From the 
Eunuch, whose province-it was to adjust all these differences, an 
accumulation of injuries and insults was all I could procure. 

Things continued in this disgraceful situation till the beginning 
of November. The monsoon beat with great violence on the 
coas', and our pros of getting away, which we anxiously 
looked for, was still distant, A few days after the vessels anchored 
in Hue River, the Mandarin we bronght from Bengal left her, 
and retired amongst some of his relations who lived in «disguise at 
a short distance from town. From the time of my arrival in 
Cochin-China, I continued to reccive the strongest proofs of the 
gratitude and attachment of this poor man, aud it will presently 
P atop that we were indebted to him for the preservation of vur 
iver. 

From the beginning of October I received frequent hints that 

government had treacherous desi against us; that the 
Eunuch, our declared enemy, had brongit over the majority of the 
co ~ his measures. On the 7th of November, as myself 
an r Totty were sitting at breakfast, a messenger came in from 
our Mendes, and desived to speak with me immediately. He 
told me that his master, alarmed at the danger we were in, 
and anxious for our preservation, had sent him to advise us 
to secure ourselves on board the vessel without delay. He 
added that the King® o! Tonquin, instigated by the representations 
of the eunuch, had sent an order to the Government to seize our 
vessel ; that the Mandarins were arming their galleys, and had 
ordered their troops to be in readiness for service ; sad concleded 
by exhorting us to take instant measures for our security, This 
intlligence was presently corroborated 4 the landlord of the 
house we lived in, who informed me that the Tonquinese had 
determined to seize our vessel, and that he hourly expected a 
party of soldiers being sent to secure our persons. 
srt eesire, put what we had most valuable into a small 

country I kept in pay, Mr Totty and myself, with three or 
four Bengal servants and some Chinese rowers, left town between 
eight and nine in the morning, and reached the vessel at noon. 
The following day (November 8th) my writer, whom I had left 


* The Sovereign of Ti has only the shadow of aut ; the w hole power, 
stuce hoy beginning of fifteenth century, having fallen the hands'of the 
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in fone: coearived to send a great part of my beggage on board 
the vessel. 
On the 9th, in the morning, five Portuguese, in consequence of 
our sudden departure, fied from town on board our vessel, for 
safety. In the evening, they were followed by my writer and 
another Portuguese, disguised in the habits of the country. All 
hands now joined in putting our little bark in the best state of 
defence she would admit of. Our force consisted of the Captain 
and Mate, one English sailor, two Frenchmen, two Portuguese, 
and thirteen Lascars, which, with m , the doctor, my.writer, 
and our servants, amounted to about 30 persons. The vessel was 
armed with seven or eight old and very bad two-pounders, for 
which we had scarce any shot, two swivels, some wall pieces, and 
twelve muskets. 
The 10th, I sent to the Mandarin of the look-out house just 
opposite where we lay, requesting he would send me a writer, as 
1 wanted to write a letter to the principal Mandarins. He com- 
lied. I wrote to them my reason for leaving town so suddenly, 
ut added, I did not believe them guilty of so base a design, 

freceh prudence required me to be on my guard for our own 
ety. 

The 13th, we discovered some galleys and large boals come 
from town, which brought to ata little distance from where we 
lay; we learnt that they were laden with guns and stores, to erect 
batteries to prevent our escaping them. 

The 14th, at day-break, we discovered two | armed 5 
full of men, dropping down with the tide anes the weal wait 
with an intention of ing us: we hailed th , and desired 
them to keep clear of us; but no answer was made. The Captain 
then requested permission to fire at them; the people in the 
forecastle acco’ ingly fired some swivels and two or three guns 
at them. Upon this the gaileys immediately dropped their an- 
chors, and numbers of the people jamped into the river. I now 
determined to follow up what we had begun, and ordered two 
jolly boats to be manned and armed, and sent them to bring off 
the leys; furnishing them with a few hand grenades each, 
which I directed them to throw into the galleys before they 
attempted to board them. ‘These directions pone observed, on 
the bursting of the hand es, 30 or 40 more from each of 
pond pare. overboard swam tothe shore. Our people then 
towed them off, together with five others, which lay near them ; 
all of which we destroyed, except one with a brass gun in her, 
about a twelve-pounder; she, however, foundered in three days 
after in a gale of wind, astern of our vessel. The largest of these 
galleys was about 50 feet long and 12 feet broad, armed with 
spears 20 feet long and matchlocks, with great quantities of 
powder and balls. 
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Conscious, however, that they were now preparing their utmost 
force to attack us, and that the various messengers they were 
sending, on pretence of making an amicable adjustment o differ- 
ences, were nothing more than so many pretexts for protracting 
our departure, I was still exceedingly apprehensive for the safety 
of the vessel in attempting to cross the bar at the present inclement 
season. From this consideration, I determined to write to the 
commander of the Amazon to come (if practicable) to the mouth 
of the river, and favour our escape, or to send us his boat to assist 
us in getting over the bar. On the 16th IT pressed a boat for this 
pa and rota her to the Amazon. 
he seven egaty, yrds the weather was so exceedingly bad 
we began to doubt of the boat’s being able to reach Turon. In 
this interval several messages passed between the Viceroy and me. 
He sti!l continued his assurances of friendship, and invited me to 
an interview. The bearers, however, as regularly assured me of 
his insincerity, and informed me of the preparations carrying on 
against us; and that the badness of the weather had destroyed 
four fire-boats they-had constracted to burn our vessel, and which 
had retarded an attack being made on us; that numbers of guns 
were carried to erect batteries at the mouth of the river, in order 
pa es eg = g the bar. 

he 24th, the weather being a little settled, we moved our vessel 
a little farther out. We now discov: re | crowds of people on shore 
busied in erecting batteries, &c. We fired some shot at them, but, 
owing to the smallness of our guns, gave them little interruption. 
At six o'clock in the afternoon three or four guns began to play 
— us, and continued till it was dark, but without any effect. 
he boat now arrived which I dispatched to Turon ; by her I 
received the guns and shot I had desired, with a letter from the 
tain of the Amazon, informing me he had sent his boat, 
with three Europeans and five Lascars, to our assistance, as it 
was not possible to come up with his vessel. 

In the night I was awakened by some shocks of the vessel 
striking the ground. I immediately went upon deck. The scene 
which then ber setas itself was dismal to the last degree. The 
heavy swell having driven the vessel from her anchors, she was 
then thumping her bottom upon a hard sand. Not a single person 
was keeping watch The Captain and his Mate, overcome with 
fatigue, were both asleep: the rest of the ship's company, to 
shelter themselves from the rain, were all in the hold. The 
country boat had broke loose from our vessel, with two of our 
people on board, and was never afterwards heard of. Being low 
water, when the tide rose we fortunately got the vessel off without 
damage. At day-break the Tonquinese begun a heavy fire at us; 
their shot flew high, and the only damage we sustained was in the 
rigging. We returned their fire, but with litle effect. 
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The 26th, several shot struck the vessel's hull, and one killed 
the only English sailor we had on board. About noon a cry of 
joy resounded from every part of the vessel, that the Amazon's 
host was in sight; but the surf being #0 exceedingly high, we 
almost despaired of her being able to reach us; unfortunately she 
made choice of a part of the channel where the surf broke with 
the greatest violence, and no sooner had she entered it than she 
disappeared ; being unable to afford them the least assistance, we 
concluded the whole boat’s crew must perish. The Tonquinese 
observing the accident, elated with joy, fired at us with redoubled 
fury. In about an hour the heads of two men were discovered 
swimming towards the vessel; our boat instantly put off to meet 
them, and shortly returned with two ishmen; they informed 
me that a Dutchman was lost in the , that some of the Lascars 
had reached the shore, and that the Tonquinesr, with wanton 
cruelty, during their perilous situation, fired at them with small 
arms. 


The 27th, all our fore-top-mast rigging was shot away ; one 
shot struck the vessel between wind snd water, which however 
was repaired with some difficulty. 

The 28th, additional guns began to play, and several shots 
struck us weighing nine ase The try-sail-mast was shot 
away; the best bower cable parted close to the hawse hole, being 
cut with a shot. Our situation was now truely alarming, and the 
injury we had sustained was very material. To pass the bar while 
the wind was in its t direction was impossible; to return to 
our former station in the river, where the batteries would still he 
nearer {o us, was returning to inevitable ruin; and to remain 
where we were, exposed to the fire of nine or ten pieces of can- 
non, was certain destruction. Critical as our situation was, it was 
necessary that something should speedily be done. After a con- 
sultation, we at length resolved (though with little hopes of suc- 
ec8s) to try to bring about a reconciliation. 

‘Lhe 29th, at day-break, I ordered a white flag to be hoisted at 
our top-gallant-mast-head; and our people beckoned to the Ton- 
quinese to ceme on board. They immediately pulled down their 
war flags and beckoned to usin return, The Tonquinese, as we 
supposed, were waiting for orders from town, and suffered us to 
remain unmolested the whole day. In the evening the wind 
changed, and at half-past nine was at W. S. W. Our anchor 
was immediately weighed, our sails set in the most profound 
silence, steered S. by E. through a channel not more than 60 
yards wide, and, notwithstanding the dari ness of the night and 
the breakers still running high, at half-past ten o'clock we crossed 
the bar. The Tonquinese then perceived we were giving them 
the slip, kept up a brivk fire at us, till long after we were out of 
the reach of their guns; but not a shot struck us. The wind 
continued favourable the whole night; the next morning at eleven 
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o'clock we anchored in Turon bay, at which place we repaired the 


enny. 

The 18th of December we left Turon, when the Jenny was 
separated from us ina gale of wind, which, continuing with such 
violence, prevented us from again touching st Cochin China. We 
then bore away, and on the 23rd of December 1779 anchored in 
Malacca roads, sailed from thence the 8th, and arrived at Calcutta 
the 16th of February following. 


Cochin China, called by the natives Anam, extends from about 
the 20th d of north latitude, to Pulo Condore, which lies in 
8° 43’. It is bounded by the kingdom of Tonquin on the north, 
from which it is separated by the river Sungen; by the kingdom 
of Laos, and by a range of mountains which divides it from Cam- 
bodia, on the west; and by that part of the Eastern Ocean gene- 
rally called the China Sea, on the south and east. 

kingdom is divided into twelve provinces, all lying u 
the sea coast, and succeeding each other from north to south in 
the following order: — 

Ding oie, Cong bing, Ding cat, Hue (or the Court), in the 
possession of the Tonquinese; Cham, Cong-nai, Quinion, in the 
possession of Ignaack; Phuyen, Bing khang, Nab tong, Bing 
thoam (or Champa), dubious whether subdued by Ignaack, or 
still in the possession of the king; Donai, in the possession of the 





he breadth of the country bears no proportion to its length. 
Few of the provinces extend further than a degree from east to 
west, some less than twenty miles. Donai, which is properly a 
province of Cambodia, is much larger. 

The whole couniry is intersected by rivers, which, although not 
large enough to admit of vessels of great burthen, yet are exceed- 
ing? well calculated for promoting inland commerce. 
a climate ec ep _ vio ep = the a months 

ing tempered reezes from the sea. Se ber, 
Ontcler and Mesupherare the season of the rains; the owt lands 
are then suddenly overflowed by immense torrents of water which 
fall from the mountains. The inundations happen generally once 
8 fortnight, and last for three or fourdays. In Houeces January 
and February there are frequently rains brought by cold northerly 
winds, which distinguish this country with a winter different from 
any other in the east. The inundations have the same effect here 
as the overflowings of the Nile in pt, and render the country 
one of the most fruitful in the world. In many the land 
produces three crops of grain in the year. All the fruits of India 
ere found here in the gieatest perfection, with many of those of 


No country in the east produces richer or a greater variety of 
proper for carrying on an advantageous commerce: cin- 
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namon, , cardamoms, silk, cotton, sugar, agula wood, japan 
wood, hen ke: Gold is taken aheatie oes from the miaens 
and before the troubles, , Sa quantities were brought from the 
hills in dust, and bartered by the rude inhabitants of for rice, 
cloths, and iron. It was hom them also the agula and calamdae 
woods were procured, with quantities of wax, honey, and ivory. 
The animals of Cochin-China are bullocks, goats, swine, buf- 
faloes, elephants, camels, and horses. In the woods are found the 
wild boar, tiger, and rhinoceros, with plenty of deer; the poultry 
is excellent, and the fish caught on the coast abundant and deli- 
cious. The flesh of the elephant is accounted a great dainty by 
the Cochin-Chinese. The breeding of bullocks is little attended to, 
their ficsh is not esteemed food, and they are made nv use of in 
tilling the land, which is performed by buffuloes. They are totally 
unacquainted with the art of milking their cattle. 
The aborigines of Cochin-China are called Moys, and are the 
ple which inhabit the chain of mountains which separate it 
Cambodia. To these sroagnelee they were driven when 


the present invaded the country. They area sav 
race of ETS very black, and saaaabhe fe their features the 


It was about the year 1280 of the Christian era that the first 
prince became possessed of the throne of China. This 
revolution afforded an opportunity to the western provinces to 
throw off their dependence, and they were formed into a kingdom, 
under a prince whose descendant now reigns in Tonquin, and is 
called Knaw Whang. Fe nce Nay Boon. osc of the fifteenth 
century a large body of peop these provinces, being 
disaffected to the government, joined sender's leader of abilities ; 
they soon became masters of the coast of Cochin-China, as far as 
Cape Aurilla, which lies in latitude 12° 30'N. The Moys, the 
original inhabitants, retired to the hills bordering their eountry to 
the westward, where they have ever since remained. The emi- 
ose under their conductor founded the kingdom of Cochin 
hina. The continual wars they were engaged in with the 
* uinese wenger igs build a wall a oe 
t vince of Ding-noi, to prevent their irruptions, Every 
Senmumeation by sev. siainaiiy.h borbidden. In the year 1764 
the country of hin-China was in a flourishing condition, and 
governed by a prince of abilities; soon after his son, whose 
misfortunes and fate have been briefly given in the foregoin 
suervative, sucoseiled to the ive, aud anately and Goutasen ons i 
The Cochin-Chinese bear evident marks of their being derived 
from the same stock as the Chinese. They resemble them in their 
features, and most of their manners and customs. Their religion 
is the same ; their oral language, though different, seems formed 
upon the same principles; and ¢ use the same characters in 
writing. They are a courteous, , inoffensive race, rather 
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inclined to indolence. The ladies are by far the most active sex ; 
they usually do all the business, while their lazy lords sit upon 
their haunches, smoking, chewing beetle, or sipping tea. Contrary 
to the custom of China, the ladies are not shut up; and, if unmar- 
ried, a temporary connection with strangers who arrive in the 
country is deemed no dishonour. Merchants often employ them 
as their factors and brokers, and ‘tis said the firmest reliance may 
be placed on their fidelity. 

habit of the men and women is cut after the same fashion. 
It is a loose robe, buttoning with a small robe round the neck, 
and folding over the breast like a Banyan gown, with large long 
sleeves which cover the hands. People of rank, and especially 
the ladies, wear several of these gowns one over the other; the 
undermost reaches to the ground, the succeeding ones are each 
shorter than the other, so that the display of the different colours, 
makes a gaudy ap ce as they walk al 

Such are the few particulars relative to Cochin-China. It 
now remains to shew how a connection with Cochin-China may 
peeve beneficial to this country. The drain of specie from the 

mpany’s settlements in India is become a matter of such serious 
import, that any plan which may be offered to remedy so growing 
an evil I have no doubt will be deemed worthy of observation. 
1 am sanguine in my ex tions that a settlement in Cochin 
China would conduce to desirable end, as well as be produc- 
tive of many other advantages. 

Our two little vessels brought from Cochin-China to the amount 
of 60,000 rupees in gold and silver bullion. The Rumbold the 
year sag eg Sa a Pree ei age erable amount, on 
account of sales ium, iron, copper, 
lead, hardware, and glass. a oe 

The situation of Cochin-China is excellently well adapted to 
commerce, Its vicinity to China, Tonquin, Japan, Cambodia, 
Siam, the Malay Coast, the Philippines, Bornco, the Moluccas, 
&e., renders the intercourse with all these countries short and easy. 
The commodious harbours formed on the coast, particularly that 
of Turon, afford a safe retreat for ships of any burthen during the 
Most tempestuous seasons of the year. 

The nations of Europe, having hitherto found it impossible to 
provide cargoes sufficiently valuable to barter fur the commodities 
of China, are obliged to make up the deficiency by sendiag thither 
immense quantities of bullion; by which means it has, for a 
number of years pest, drained the eastern and western worlds of 
their specie. The number of junks annually resorting to Cochin- 
esse ga proves how much the productions of it are in 

amongst the Chinese. These productions, had we a 
settlement and a confirmed inftuence in the country, might with 
ease be t to centre with us, purchased with the staples of 
India and of Europe. Turon would become the emporium for 
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them, where our ships bound to Canton, from whence it is only 
five days’ sail, might call and receive them. It would prove a 
saving of so mach specie to Great Britain or India as the value of 
the commodities amounted to in China. In a few years, there is 
every — to believe, a very considerable investment might be 
rovided. 

: Our trade to China has ever been burthened with enormous 
imposts and exactions: these, under various pretences, are nem yd 
increasing, and in process of time may become insupportable. It 
is an opinion latterly grown current, that the ( hinese are desirous 
of totally excluding all Europeans from their country: may we 
not hazard a conjecture, that the vexations they oblige them to 
suffer are the premeditated schemes of this politic people to effect 
it? Were such an event to happen, the want of a settlement to 
the eastward would be severely felt; the Chinese would export 
their own commodities, and Java, or the Philippines, as the near- 
est ports, would become the marts forthem. As there is no reason 
to suppose that our inability to procure them from the first land 
would hinder their consumption, we must buy them either from 
the Dutch or from The Spaniards. A settlement in Cochin-China 
will give us @ superior advantage to either, both as its situation 
is nearer, and the Chinese are most accustomed to resort thither: 
at all events, there is reason to sup it will enable us to procure 
the commodities of China at a much more reasonable rate than now 
purchased by our factors at Canton, and certainly on less humili- 
ating terms to the nation at large. Colonies of Chinese have from 
time to time emigrated from the t country, and fixed their 
abode in different parts of Cochin-China; these have their corres- 
pondents in every sea-port of the empire: through their means, 
teas, China ware, and the various other articles the objects of our 
commerce with China, might be imported in janks to our own 
settlements, equally good in quality, and cheaper, as the Chinese 
are exempted from the exorbitant duties levied on foreigners. 
Some cf the best workmen might be encouraged to settle in 
Cochin-China; and, under direction, manufactorics carried to as 
great a degree of pertection as in China itself, 

The intercourse between Japan and Cochin-China might be 
renewed ; and we might cipate in a trade for many years 
monopolized by the Dutch. An aivantageous trade might be 
carried on with the Philippine Islands, and Madras and Ben 
govds introduced amongst them, by means of the unks, for 
consumption of Spanish America. e Siamese Cambodians 
would bring the produce of their respective couutries, and barter 
or sell them for such articles as they wanted from Cochin-China. 
Amongst them it is probable a sale might be found for quantities 
of Bengal cloths. The lower class of people in Cochin-China are, 
for the most part, clothed in cangas, a coarse cotton cloth brought 
from China; but the preference which I had an opportunity of 
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observing they gave to Bengal cloths, on account of their being 
wider and cheaper, would soon induce them to adopt the use of 
them. The demand for opium, already in some measure become 
a necessary of life to the Chinese, would increase in proportion to 
the facility of procuring it. The importation of it, no longer 
confined to Canton, but carried by the junks to every sea-port in 
the country, would spread the demand for this drug to the 
remotest of the empire. 

But what inspires the most flattering hopes from an establish- 
ment in this country is its rich gold mines, celebrated for ages as 
producing the richest ore, so pure that the simple action of fire is 
said ag A sufficient to refine it. I omitted no opportunity of 
making enquiries respecting this valuable article, and was told 
that mines were formed in different part of the northern provinces, 
and particularly in Hue, where the ore lay so near the surface of 
the earth, that it was dug up with little labour. Under the 
direction of a skilful smocallorgit what might not be expected 
from such a source ? 

Great as the commercial advantages are, the political ones 
resulting from a settlement in Cochin-China would be scarce 
inferior. 

Turon bay would not only afford a secure retreat to our 
Indiamen in case of losing their pouens to China, but from thence 
we might also intercept the fleets of any hostile power, either 
going to or returning from that country; we should become for- 
midable neighbours to the Dutch and to the Spaniards, and in the 
event of a war with either of them, attack with advantage their 
most valuable seitlements. 

Should the Company be induced to form a settlement in Cochin- 
China, it may be effected on principles strictly just and at a small 
expence. Several of the royal family , besides the Mandarins who 
were in Bengal, with many officers of the late Government, urged 
me to use my endeavours with the Government of Bengal, to 
induce it to afford them assistance, promising a powerful sup 
whenever we should heartily join in their cause. To restore their 
lawful sovereign to the throne, would be now a measure so popular, 
kare sincerity of their offers suet be cenbiede Te relieve a 
un ing under weight of the most crue 
o deg Fig apes Bs worthy of the British nation. Fifty 

neh fom infantry, half that number of artillery, and 200 sepoys 
would be sufficient for this and every other purpose. The natives 
of Cochin-China are infinitely below the inhabitants of Hindostan 
in military knowledge; I have, however, no doubt that a body of 
them, well disciplined and regularly paid, would prove as faithful 
to us, and contribute as much to the security of any possessions 
which we might acquire to the eastward, as the sepoys do to our 
territories in Todie; in case of any distant expeditions they would 

v2 
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oe a hantnaPerior, being entirely free from all religious prejudices, 


and ha objection to the 
While Cochin-China hina remain in its present cae anor Song 
favourable openin presented to the Euro 4 tea tps 

© oban Tot in the country d the Com: 


sane dare design of forming an establishment in 
Uschin-Chias, so Gane shoal ber boet in een bee 
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JOURNAL OF A ROUTE OVERLAND FROM MALACCA TO PAHANG, 
ACROSS THE MALAYAN PENINSULA.® 


By Mr Cuantes Guar. 


January 2nd, 1827,—At9 o'clock a.m. left Malacca for Pahang, 
—weather very bad and plenty of rain. The road or path from 
Malacca to Rumbiah is very bad at this time of the year. Halted 
at 4 o’clock on account of the org Re rains, remained at 
lev gery all night, the most part of the land in good cultivation 
wit y: 

—At 6 o'clock left Rumbiah. Much rain allday. The 

path, which is formed by the ogee Soham lies across different 

y fielils, up to the village of Malim Kichil. From this to 

aning the ho: is pretty ° Seen we remained at Na- 

ning and were well received by the Panghulu of that place—the 
in good cultivation. 

4th.—Left Naning at j past 6 o'clock. The roads from Naning 
to the end of the Company’s district are very bad, and the whole 
of that which was formed by Colonel Farquhar is stopped up by 
bushes formed by the inhabitants, to keep cattle from entering 
their plantations of paddy. 

After leaving the Company’s district, met with a good road and 
the whole of the land in good cultivation up to great Mount 

jut. Crossed Mount Lanjut, and found it extremely fatiguing, 
on account of the heavy rains which had fallen during the last 3 
From the village of Mount Lanjut to the village of Gadong 
and Tanjong the whole of the land is in good cultivation. The 
inhabitants seem to be kind and obliging, and I was told by them 
that I was the first E that ever crossed Mount Lanjut. 
This day crossed Mount Miko,—much rain and heavy falls of 
water from Mount Miko. 

We remained during the night at the village of the Miko. The 
produce of this mount is sapanwood, dammer and canes, or what 
we term a lawyers, in abundance. This mount is fall of 
wild beasts which put the inhabitants in fear to look for the above- 
mentioned articles. It is very cold on this mount, and the fall 
of the dew is heavy. The mei Hy OS See a 
incessantly throughout this month. paddy at Miko is 

* From the Malacca Observer, 27th » 1827.—We find the following 
* An Englishman of the name of aah ol eran bade oe 4 
been ibe only 


are 
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preferable to that of Malacca. [t is supposed by the people, that 
the ground there is better for such cultivation; one ganton never 
producing less than 100 in return, while that of Malacca seldom 
produces more than from 50 to 60 gantons. On Mount Miko 
there is a village called Kampong Kling, I was informed that it 
contains nearly 800 inhabitants. This village belongs to the 
Rajah of Rumbow. 

5th—Left the valley of Miko and cressed mount Pabi and 
Panting Pahat, much rain until 12 o'clock, and the sun visible 
for only two hours, and seen the first time since my leaving 
Malacca. On ery A mount Panting Pahat, the paths are very 
bad, on account of rain and heavy falls of water. There are 

lenty of durian and cocoanut trees on this mount, sup to 
lors been planted by passen or Pahang traders who visit 
Malacca. In the valley of Panting Pahat, paddy is in high 
cultivation and fruit trees abundant. This was once well 
inhabited, but is now nearly abandoned on account of a plague, 
or what the natives term Aantu. I suppose it to be the cholera 
morbus. From the end of this valley up to the valley of mount 
Passir is an excellent view of several paddy ficls, to the extent 
of nearly 5 miles, all in a high state of cultivation, 

The inhabitants are very few here, but seem to be harmless 
people. From the valley of Passir to that of Juno, the road is 
very bad, in consequence of large bushes extending over it. From 
the valley of Juno to the village of Pila is an extensive paddy 
field, of nearly 1,000 acres, in good cultivation. 

The district of this place is about one day’s journey and thinly 
inhabited. 

The inhabitants of Pila are a good kind sort of people, but 
seem to be in great poverty. I am informed that near Mount 
Juno there is a tin mine, but the indulgence for working it is not 
granted by the Rajah, fearing that it would destroy the paddy 
plantations. Sapauwood and rattans are plentiful here. 

6th.—At 7 o'clock a.m. heavy rain which ceased a little before 
10, when we proceeded on our journey. At Pila, cattle and 
poultry ure very cheap. To-day crossed little Mount Lanjut, and 
could not proceed any furthr than the end of Pila on account 
of the heavy rains which continued from 3 o'clock till 6. 
the night at Pila. 

7th.—Left Pila at half-past 7 o’clock a.m. Much rain anil 
the roads very bad all the way to Jompol; between Pila and 
Jompol there is a low mountain called The path here is 
very bad up to Sungi Dna, where there is a smail bay a 
inhabited, in the vicinity of which there is a small river formed by 
the waterfalls from the mountains, The river empties itself into 
the River Moar. The sballowest part of this river I found to be 
not less than four feet; after crossing near Jompol, there is a low 
mountain called Jusi. The road is very bad, being nothing else 
than total bush, 
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At 40’clock we arrived et Jompol, and remained at the master 
of Customs’ house, whom I found to be obliging and attentive. 
1 am informed that all the Pahang traders and other passengers 
stop at his house on their journey. 

At Jompol there is a large tin mine, but it is litle worked 
owing to indolence of the Malays; sapanwood, dammer and 
rattans, and likewise paddy, are to be had here in great quantities. 

The produce of the place is forwarded by the River Moar to 
Padang and from thence to Malacca. 

Jompol was the last stage of my journey through the interior 
to Pahang by land. 

—Heavy rain to-day, could not leave the settlement of 
Jompol. During this month it is cold with heavy rains. Here 
I purchased a boat to proceed to Pahang. 

9th.—Left Jompol with 9 men well armed for Pahang. The 
river of Jompol is formed by the water falling from the different 
mountains in the interior. 

After going down the river Jo npol for nearly one hour, I was 
obliged to cross overland with my boat and goods for nearly 300 
peal; to fall in with the river Sirting, which leads to the lake 
of Brah, and the river Brah, the whole of which falls into 
the great river of Pahang. On the banks of the river Sirting, 
which is near Jompol, is the dwelling of the Rajab, who 
me to remain one day with him ; but desirous of reaching Pa 
as soon as —_ I declined availing myself of his kindness. 
To the Rajah for his attention in procuring me kajang, fowls, and 
other necessary articles I feel extremely peo ty have been 
informed that the Rajah of Jompol has little or no power as a 
Rajah. The ruling power seems to be entirely vested in the 
Panghulu. 

From the river Jompol, one may reach Malacca in 8 days by 
the river Moar. 

At Jompol, there is a small gold mine, from which the Rajah 
derives no profit; as the miners will not be subject to any sort o 
duty. At 10 o’clock left the Rajah and proceeded down the 
river Sirting towards Pahang. At 11 o'clock we had heavy 
rain, which lasted until 6 in the evening. Remained during the 
night at a small settlement called Bahru, near the banks of the 


river pai, 

10th.—This morning we had heavy rain, and could not proceed 
down the river until i o'clock. At night remained on the banks 
of the river Sirting. 

1lth.—Left_the banks of the river at 4 past 5 o’clock, no rain 
to-day. At this time of the year, there is plenty of water in the 
river sgh on account of the heavy rains which fall in the 
months of November, December and January. 

On the banks of the river Sirting, there is excellent timber, 
with dammer and rattans, in great plenty. 
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From the settlement of Bahru to the river Brah, there are 
no inhabitants, but what the natives terms Orang Hutan, or men 
inhabiting the woods; who frequent the river Sirting for the 
purpose of fishing. 

Elephants are in great plenty. We never saw them, but heard 
them while on the river and saw their tracks next morning. To- 

ight we remained on the banks of the river Sirting. 
2th.—Left the banks of the river and proceeded towards 
Pshang. We had a little rain to-day and remained on the banks 
during the night. 

13th.— the banks of the gg ps ci at the lake of 
Brah at 2 o’clock p.m., which the called Taseh Brah. 
I believe it to be nearly 60 miles ia circumference, formed by the 
of water from the different mountains. 

The river Sirting, the lake of Brah and river Brah, falls 
fall into the river P; which empties itself into the sea. 

From the Rajah’s house on the banks of the river prin 
to the end of the river Brah, I suppose to be @ distance of 
as I was 5 days going down to the end of the river Brah, 
having 8 men pulling a small boat with the current in our 
. On iw Becgers down to Pahang, I suppose the depth of 

to be above 40 feet in most parts, not being able to reach 
the bottom with a 40 feet In some parts of the river 
Sirting and river Brah a brig might go up, and in other 
parts nothing but a small boat, on account of the water being 
above the fallen trees, so that the boat must be lifted over 
before it can proceed, on account of the overflowing of the banks 
of the river, We remained during the night on the banks of the 
river Brah, near which there is a village called Kam 
Brah, containing a number of inhabitants under the control 
the Rajah of Pahang. 

14th—Left the banks of the river Brah, and arrived at the 
river Pahang at 10 o'clock. 

No rain to-day.—Remained on the banks of the river Pahang 


night, 

ren the river Brah to the settlement of Pahang, the river 
is wide and deep in this season of the year; I suppose it to be 
Jess than 60 feet deop. 

15th.—Lett the banks of the river at } past 4 o’clock—paddled 
all day and night, and arrived at the village of Pahang at 6 
o'clock next morning. 

In the river Pahang there are 8 or 9 most beautiful 
covered with cocoanut and betelnut trees; but in December 
January, these Islands are overflowed on account of the numerous 
falls of water from the interior. 

16th.—Mct the Rajah of Pahang, by whom I was well received. 
I requested permission to to the gold mines, to dispose of 
my goods, which he to grant, for the following reasons ; 


aru 
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being very troublesome and not to be performed in less than 


Being a r and a European, some unforeseen accidents 

i al mien of ase ee 
the interior might cause trouble. 

The king desired I should be well taken care of, and put meim- 

i under the care of the merchants Sahid Alwee and Sahid 

le merchants, well known at Singapore. 

18th.—No business done, I waited to see the king, who promised 

to assemble the merchants next day to purchase my goods, he 


20th.—This day sold 5 chaste af spawn at 800 dollars per chest, 
in barter for Del 28 deters par beneal! Pahang 5 gold dest 
to be to Singapore or Malacca le to my letter 
of advice ; the king binding himself security for the said amount. 
From the know the price of opium falling daily at 


in mi le the distance of dey’ pling 
at i two 

from the settlement of Pahang; it i foal vora- 

in the dry season, by about 800 Malays, 


‘This morning left the settlement of Pahang for Malacca 
at 5 o'clock. Much rain with winds from the north—made 
@ small kajang sail, paddled and up the river Pahang; the 


current y: against us. 
Zicd—Pddlod us the river wit 9 men, the current sill strong 
against us. 

ing the night we were alarmed by the hants which were 
Melo ta 


e 
—Light rain which lasted until 4 o'clock this evening. 

25th.—Much rain during the whole day. 

26th.—Left the crap t | xarbabelroes and arrived at Chuno, 
which is a large village on the of the river Pahang. 

27th.—Left Chuno at 5 o'clock and arrived at the mouth of 
the river Brah at 2 o'clock; much rain all day. 

_In down to the village of Pahang from the mouth of the 
river » the current was very strong in our favour, and by 
On ats Pulling day and ight we arrived at the village of Pahang. 
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The information which I received concerning the mines, is 
that from the mouth of the river Brah to the Jelleh is 
nearly 12 days hard pulling, and from thence to the mines, one 
monn? pulling. Jelleh is the village where the trade in gold is 
carried on. 

28th.—Left the banks of the river Brah, and arrived at the 
lake of Brah at 12 in the forenoon; we remained on the banks 


Sarting during the night. 
29th.- the banks of the river Sirting at } past 5 o'clock. 
No rain to-day. until 7 in the evening, when we had a heavy 
shower which lasted during the night. 
30th.— Left the banks of the river at § past 5 o’clock, rain 
Melee ie x ks of S clock, hea 
Sist.— e ban irting at 5 o’cloc 
rain which induced us to seek dale: Le i 
Three men were taken ill to-day with the jungle fever, which 
continued on them till they arrived at Malacca. 
February Ist.- Remarked that during the night, the water in 
the river rose 2 feet by the heavy rains. 
At 4 half past 7 o’clock left the banks of the Sirting.—At 10 
o'clock, heavy showers of rain which lasted until the morning. 
2nd.—Left the banks of the Sirting at 6 o'clock and arrived at 
the village of Bahru, at 8 o’clock, from thence proceeded to Jom- 
al, where we arrived at 2 o'clock; on my arrival here, I was in- 
med that after my leaving the river Sirting for Pahang, the 
Panghulu of Jompol followed me with 13 men well armed, to 
protect me and my property. On my return to the river Brah, 
to the lake of Brab, and river Sirting, I found they were very 
different from what they were when I ; as in the months of 
November, December and January are tly overflowed 
by the extensive falls of water from the different mountains. 
I found the deepest part of the rivers only 20 feet or less in most 


parts. 

I have been informed, that in the months of March, April, 
May, June and up to August, you cannot proceed from the river 
Sirting to Pahang on account of the river being almost dry, 
as the falls of water from the mountains are not so great in these 
months. Fish is very cheap up the river. For two chupahs of 
rice, we got as much as was sufficient for 10 men, from a sort of 
men termed Orang Hutan or men of the woods. 

Ppl cage Jom ie chorypanien the morning; crossed mount 
@ roads from Jompol to the v are very rag. bs 
total bush; from the ok Dea rag be Sage of Pil e 
road is very , and inhabited by good and harmless people, 
bh sce iging. ; 
4th.—Left the village of Snelling, and crossed Mount Snelling, 
Mount Eness, and Mount Pungo; Mount Snelling is the greatest 
and highest mountain from Malacca to Pahang. The road er 
path is very good from the valley of Pungo up to Johor. 
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From Johor to Gumunche is one day's journey. Here there is 


w tin mine. 
sb hay We Teg, te pad ha ary goed: ne 
from ley to ing, is very t 20’cloc 
we crossed the river or Make and mount Meachad; from 
mount Meachad to Sibang there is a very large wood, and we 
were obliged to go through it upwards of 4 miles. 
6th.— Si at 5 o'clock. The road from Sibang is very 
good up to Malacca, where we arrived at 1 o'clock P.™. 
Remarks.—When I left Malacca I had 22 men and on my 
arrival at Sey I sent back 13 whom I found to be useless in 
pomcnns to Pahang, there being no apprehension of danger. 
heir behaviour was very good, and they were attentive to my 
orders, crossing the mountains I found it very fatiguing, owi 
to the heavy rains which fell daring the month ; whereas it woul 
be otherwise in the oF season. We were 6 days in travelling 
from Malacca to Jompol on account of the heavy rain, and 5s 
The distance I suppose, from Malacca to Jompol, to be not 
ee eee Oat eee Ot & days sad C hanes, ie eee. 
oe wee unable to walk fast on account of the 3 men who fell 
sick. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE HORSBUAGH LIGHT-HOUSE. 
By J. T. Tuomaoy, F. R. G. S., Government Surveyor at Singapore. 
PREFACE. 


Tue following account of the Hoemegn Light-house, has been 
drawn up at the desire of the Honorable Colonel Butterworth, 
C. B., Governor of the Straits Settlements, as expressed before he 
left his Government to proceed to the Australian Colonies for the 
benefit of his health. In laying the same before the Government, 
I must apologize for the imperfect manner in which the task has 
been accomplished, as I am but little accustomed to express my 
ideas in writing, and consequently cannot pretend to illustrate the 
various topics and subjects, which have been thought worthy of 
recording, with the conciseness and perspicuity of more experienced 
writers, 

The tower and light now placed on Pedra Branca rock and 
bearing the name of the eminent Hydrographer, James Horsburgh, 
F. R.8., has not unappropriately been erected in the half-way 
distance, on the route pursued by shipping carrying on the 
commerce of India and China, an white it will permanently 
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guide that commerce at a place where the narrow and intricate 
passages of the Straits of Malacca are first entered upon in 
ceming from China, it will at the same time stand in the midst of 
the scene of his hydrographical labours, bearing testimony to the 
high estimation in which these labours are held by the government 
of British India, and his countrymen sojourning in eastern 
parts. 

On the successful completion of the undertaking intrusted to 
me, which has been honored with the approbation of lr pelt 
I most gratefully acknowledge the great favor con on me 
by Colonel Butterworth, in selecting me as the Architect to desi 
and carry out this important aor. I calculated to be of bene 
to the mariner. The deep and solicitous interest which he evinced 
in all that concerned the progress of our o rations, I trust I 
have responded to in a satisfactory manner, by leaving no means 
untried to render the work worthy of the object to which itis 


To the Honorable T. Church, Esquire, Resident Councillor at 
Singapore, the Light-house operations, as well as myself personally, 
are much indebted. To him I was throughout directly responsible, 
and the courteous and condescending attention wnich he gave to 
every matter brought to his notice, however minute or troublesome, 
and the prom with which he sanctioned or caused to be 
carried out all necessary on tended greatly to the rapid 

of the works. Further, the kind assurances of hi 

support and assistance when the difficulties that were first 

encountered almost rendered the success of the undertaking 

problematical, and the undeviating confidence under these circum- 

stances with which he honored me, were of too great value not 
to be most thankfully acknowledged here. 

In the account of our operations, the position of the Pharos is 
described, and the mode of its construction and other matters 
connected therewith detailed. I will only ask permission to 
ee et costs far as I am informed, —e i the onl 

ight-house in India occupying a position on a soli 
a ak to sea, the nearest promontory of land being nine i 
miles distant and the nearest port thirty-seven ; also, that there is 
only one other constructed in the same substantial manner of 

ite. 

In the generally calm seas of the East Indian Archipelago, the 
difficulties encountered by reason of the elements are by no means 
so great as in higher latitudes, though th2 heat of the climate 
makes such works, in which constant and unremitting exposure is 


most to the Euro constitution, yet in a novel 
coder ike ti ther are ciher disedventages:poosllat to the 
peso hick i 0g Aires be lightly considered. These are mainly 
to be in the lack of energy and vis anime combined with the 
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rudeness and unskilfulness of the people on whom we have to 
depend for labour, and jn the absence of mechanical appliances 
Ly which in Europe all difficulties in construction are so easily and 
quietly overcome. Over the Chinese, especially, who are a self- 
sufficient race and only short sojourners in the small settlements 
of Europeans in the Indian Archipelago, the Architect cannot 
expect to have that moral influence that he would have with his 
own countrymen, or with natives born in British territory, nor 
can he expect them to face difficulties or bear unusually protracted 
labour without possessing sach an influence. On this race, as 
will be seen in the following pages, we were entirely dependent for 
the currying on and completion of the works on the rock, and it 
used to be a constant source of anxiety and trouble to foresee and 
plan our arrangements in such a manner as to avoid testing their 
endurance, for when this hap»ened they were sure most lessly 
and unconscionably to shanden their duty. These circumstances 
rendered the favorable progress of the works a source of fear and 
uncertainty at all times, until saccess was put beyond a doubt by 
the accomplishment of the whole. li 


PART I. 


Origin of the name Pedra Branca.—Position of the rock—Channels in its 
vicinity —Tides and Currents—Temperature and rain fall.— Winds and 
weather during the south-west monsoon, same during the north-east mon- 
#0on.— Description of the rock and the aurface it presents for the con- 
struction ef a Pharos on it.—Anchorage in the proximity of the rock.— 
oe ak ES SN Le, Sr enE CE Remnants 


The rock on which the Government determined on placing the 
Horsburgh Testimonial, to be erected in commemoration A 2 the 
valuable services rendered to the navigation of the Eastern Seas 
by the late eminent Hydrographer, James Horsburgh, is called 

edra Branca by Europeans and Batu Putih by the Malays, 
both terms signifying white rock. No term could have been more 
“ppropriate, as the rock prior to our operations on it presented 
an aspect of perfect whiteness, owing to its being covered by 
rar of the numerous sea-birds, that frequented it as @ resting 
place. 

The rock is situated at the eastern extremity of the Straits of 
Singapore, nearly in mid-channel, and as it advances beyond the 
mouth of the Straits seme into the China sea, it hag for 
ogee served as the princi ing mark to vessels passing out 
of or into the Siraits. The rock is situated in Latitude 1° 20’ 
15” N. and in itude 104° 25° 00” E. of Greenwich, accordi 
to the Admiralty , and is distant from Point Romania, whick 
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is the nearest point of land, 9 English miles, and from Singapore, 
the nearest town, 37 English miles. From a mile inside of the 
former place, wood and water are procurable, and from the latter 
all provisions and other necessaries can only be had, as the coasts 
between Pedra Branca and Singapore, with the exception of a few 
miserable fishing villages, none of which are within 20 miles of it 
and whose inhabitants are well known to be addicted to piracy, 
are uncultivated and covered with primeval forest, which, besides 
being infested with wild animals, such as the tiger, bear, rhinoceros 
and elephant, is almost impenetrable to man, by reason of thick 
underwood thorns and creepers. Besides the main rock, which 
occupies the most northerly position, there are several other 
dangers within the compass of 2 nautical miles, that encumber this 
part of the Straits of Singapore, several of these being sunken rocks 
and others only shewing a few feet above the water. Between 
Pedra Branca and the ay shore and lying close to the latter 
are the Romania Islands, which consist of 4 small bushy islets and 
several rocks; these afford no shelter but are to be avoided, 
owing to the several out-lying sunken reefs with which they are 
surrounded. There are three channels leading into the Straits of 
Singapore from the China sea. That on the porth of Pedra 
Branca, and between it and the Romania Shoal, is the one prin- 
ci used and is termed the Middle Channel. Though the 

ings are deeper in this channel than the others, being from 
25 to 40 fathoms, yet it possesses the advantage of being clear of 
re Light. can be approached 
close-to; thus when a vessel is passing through the middle 
channel she has only to shape her course direct to the light, and 
when past it, an — will lead her either out or in, as 
her course may be, clear of all dangers.* The channel leading 


* In “ John Huighen van Linschoten his discours of Easte 
West Indies” the third book consists of ** the navigation of the ead ib nese 
East Indies” containing amongst other things “all the courses, havens, ilands, 

shallowes, ger opps! riffes and cliffes and their situations.” The 
the # retclings of the coasts,” w was written so ear! 
she centre ny chy de chat tc yt iyi hes 
$0 minute , as ve if 
er p wy He esta! A the route then 
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between Pedra Branca and the Bintang shore, termed the Sonth 
Channel, is of next importance ; the soundings vary from 10 to 15 
fathoms and consequently the channel is more favorable for 
anchoring, but the numerous dan on either side, both in the 
vicinity of the shore and the Ligktbousa seem to deter vessels 
from using this route, as during our two seasons’ Operations on the 
rock, we found that vessels seldom chose this channel when they 
could make for the middle one. The channel between the Romania 
shoal and islands, termed the North Channel, is also as little entered 
as the south one, pe the anchorage ground is more favorable, 
being between 8 to 10 fathoms, the numerous dangers outlying 
from the Romania Islands rendering the navigation intricate, parti- 
cularly during the night. Another narrow channel leads between 
the Romania Islands and the Malay Coast, bat this should never 
be entered by vessels drawing more than 9 fect, as a rock lately 
discovered by the Aratoon Apcar’s striking upon it lies in mid 
channel, with only 11 feet on it at low water Spring tides. 


* myles these isiandes sonth south-east ( E.S.E.T lyeth Pedra Branca, 
the hits stoms toceis and Cline eon 
* south side thereof on Stich pide likewise tyeth the iland of Binton whi.h is verie 
ww 
rom Ch 


* long, inthe middle whereof there is a high hereupon there is ground, 

© but 1 good to anker for such as come fi inn; Teand about Pots ranca 

+ the clifes asd Hee lying Se naoine (ieee sued ground, but is pandas theemane 
a ve t 

bea when you are over the sandes in the manner afreondie a Renroual 
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winds ; they set strongly into the Straits during the continuance of 
the monsoon, and in a contrary direction during the 8.W. 
monsoon ; this is particularly the case during neap tides. It is 
high water at full and change at Pedra Branca at 10h. 35m. a.m. 
The flood rons into the Straits and the ebb outwards, but the current 
does not generally turn till half ebb or half flood, that is, if low 
water be at 6 a.m. the current will run ebb till 9 a.m., although 
the water be rising on the rock. At 12 noon it would be hi 
water after which the tide would fall, but notwithstanding this 
the current would rua flood till 3 p.m. before turning y but there 
are frequent exceptions to this rule, for I observed during the 
months of May, June and July, when the morning ebb tides fall 
much lower than the evening ebbs, that the current would run 
strong out till ihree hours after the tide began to rise on the rocks 
and > Sa continue slack water all day; while in the months of 
October and November, when the evening ebb falls much lower 
than the morning one, the tidal current would set strong out all 
night and continue slack inwards during the next day. At full 
moon in August, 1851, I found that the perpendi rise and 
fall of tide was only 2 feet 9 inches, but 3 days afterwards the rise 
and fall was 6 feet 7 inches, which was the greatest during these 

ings. In July of the-same year, I found the greatest rise and 
fall of ing tides to be on the 3rd day after the change of 
moon, when the tide rose 7 feet 9 inches above low water mark. 
In May and June I found the tides to fall lower and rise higher 
than in the other months that we were on the rock, by fully 18 
inches. I, of course, had no opportunity to make tidal observations 
during the north-east monsoon, which continues from November to 
— The neap tides have only a perpendicular rise and fall of 
1 foot 7 inches, 


During the month of A 1851, the thermometer in the 
shade stood at 78° to 82° at 6 a.m. and at noon 80° to 86°. In 
the open air, when exposed to the sun’s rays, the thermometer rose 
at noon to 114°. Observations on the thermometer have not yet 
been had for one full year, but it may be stated that the tempera- 
ture can differ little at any time from the above if we may be 
allowed to judge from observations taken in Singapore. It may 
average in December 2° lower and during June 2° higher. 
fall at Pedra Branca appeared not to be so copious 

the adjacent coasts, for it was frequently seen to be 
showery on the Bintang and Malay Coasts, where the moisture 
ected by Bintang and Burbucit hills, when none reached 


z 
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From to October southerly winds prevail, this being 
what is ce the south-west ‘aeiobe: At the commencement 
otc i : ewe arene beer potaecg ht winds - — 

il, excepting when occasi strong S.W. squalls, termed in 
the Straits of acca “ Sumatras,” aie oa These squalls 
blow heavy for 3 or 4 hours, after which their force will 
diminish to a strong breeze, which may last 1 or 2 days. The 
months of July, Au and September, are notable for their 
strong southerly winds, but as Pedra Branca is sheltered from 
them by the island of Bintang, their force is not much felt, unless 
when the wind draws a little easterly, at which time a considerable 
swell from the south-east will be driven on the rock, and which is 
sufficient to prevent landing on the south and east sides, and 
occasionally on the north west also. 


The north-east monsoon prevails from the month of November 
to March, and during December, January and February it blows 
strongest. At this season, as Pedra Branca is situated at the S. 
W. extremity of the China sea, it experiences the full effects of the 
waves created by the prevailing winds ; a swell more or less heavy 
breaks on the rock almost without intermission, and it is con- 
sequently at most times difficult of approach; at ebb tide, 
particularly, when the wind sets against a current, in the 

ximity of the rock, a broken sea gets up such as no boat can 
ive in. The swell-from the China sea first sets down about the 
15th of October, and we found on two seasons landing to be 
difficult on the 20th of the same month, but the swell not 
last long and periods of comparatively smooth water are found 
till the beginning of December, when periods favorable for landing 


6am. I12N 6am. 12 Noon 
November .. .. 81.03 81.90" March .. .. «- 80.00 81.22 
December .. .. 70.96 80.22 "ag ce ree oe: OL08 83.00 
January.. .. .. 7a30 7a71 BY.c cc co co G858 83.03 
February.. .. .. 79.62 7083 | June... «. «- «. 8818 3.33 
The little rise and fall is remarkable—the lowest fall tered been 781 and 
the highest ies S€: tattoo ee rae te eae nel only @ bat Will be 
to note, that the resalts be somewhat vitiated, to the place not 
well for thermometrical The table gives a com- 
parison between the rain-fall at Pedra Branca and “= 
Pedra Bran § 
November 4.62 inches. Dal faches 
— 17.67 6.42 
anuary 3.20 13.65 
February 0.0 6.90 
Apa 308 $78 
rx é 
Man 3.05 7.06 
June 6.78 5.52 
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are less frequent. By the end of February the strength of the 
monsoon gives in, but even to the middle of April the monsoon 
will blow so strong for iperes of several days, as to render the 
rock unapproachable. rock possesses no inlets or sheltered 
places so that the waves break on it equally heavy on all sides; 
a slight sea consequently precludes a close approach to it. I ma 
here further observe that owing to the ru: nature of the sou 
aspect of the rock, and the numerous outlying rocks close to the 
landing place, a slight swell is sufficient to create broken water 
dangerous to boats. The north aspect of the rock is more per- 

icular, and the water decper, so that during the south-west 
monsoon there is seldom much difficulty in landing, but of course 
during the N.E. monsoon the wind and waves set heavily against 
this part of the rock, so that it cannot be approached at any 
time. 

Pedra Branca, as will be seen by reference to the accompanying 
plans, consisis of a reef of rocks, measuring at low water spring 
tides 450 fect in a N.E. & S.W. direction, which is its greatest 
length ; its average breadth is 200 feet. The north exposure will 
be observed to consist of lurge masses of rock, while on the 
southern side small blocks, goaendy of 2 tod tons in weight, lie 
scattered over the more sheltered places; these have evident! 
been rolled from the rock to their present poe as bcd aig 
when removing a part of them to form a landing under the 
south pier, for when these were removed, I found at the level of 
low water spring tides, the formation not to be granite like the 
rest of the rock, but to consist of coral, which exposed a plain 
surface as if ground by the attrition of masses rolling over it. 
The coral would appear to me to have grown in situ before the 
decomposition or disintegration of the granite mass to which it 
clings had taken pee, and consequently before pieces had fallen 
from their original positions and been submitted to the action of 
the sea, whose effect would be to crush the living coral and prevent 
its further growth, by rolling the superincumbent blocks to and 
fro. I will be excused this digression, as it serves to prove that 
blocks of so large a size had not originally occupied the position 
in which they are now found, and which fact, being admitted, will 
enable us to judge of the degree of force that the waves of the 
north-east monsoon occasionally exert. At low water several 
detached rocks will be seen to lie off the main rock at distances 
of 70 to 100 feet. At high water Pedra Branca has the appear- 
ance of a mere heap of boulders loosely piled ther, and in 
their disposition taking the form of a rhomboid, whose length is 
140 feet and breadth 90 feet. The rock, as already stated, is 
granite of light grey colour and considerable sized grain, small 
particles of hornblende are rather sparingly mixed with the other 
component parts principally of quartz and feldspar. In the ledge 
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there were only two rocks found, amongst those that attain the 
height, which possess sufficient surface to bear a Pharos 
illar, and the one which was the larger of the two was found 
merely to be a boulder, for a large open chink, which is at some 
places a foot in width, divides it from the rocks on which it lies, 
and the waves of the N.E. monsoon make their way through 
ing Li 8 perfect! solid Serniee ae talaga oe 
was found to be a 'y solid mass, ing an in’ portion 
af tha aha veek bautiltns chaise Siece nuldnar stabs aur eéhas tate 
either perpendicular] Sh horizontall A though it had barely 
room on its surface when measured N.W. & S.E. to carry a founda- 
tion 22 feet in diameter, I determined on fixin it to bear the 
proposed, structure, On its N.E. side it is divided from another 
solid rock cee Nees bys een et eee oe 
the rock in this direction viz. N.E, & S.W. only measured 20 feet, 
I determined to rest part of the structure on this smaller one also. 
The south-west side of what may now be termed the house rock, 
rises perpendicularly out of the sea, and on the S.E. side it over- 
hangs about 2 feet; this appears somewhat bold when looking at 
the section in the accom yne. Eee (en pies Es ee 
at high water spri tides) but practi ly it is not noticeable, nor 
does it when viewed from any direction appear disagreeable to the 
eye. On the N.W. side of the house rock there is a ly 
composed of loose masses much decomposed, and on which no 
firm foundation could be obtained without a heavy Yeo This 
ed ge telat So Aptana lg ashen ga 
a few hardy plants may be found to grow in it.* i i 
Rig lg ly. hells 
-W. ordinary spring tides, int on ouse 
was 25 feet 3 incher but ee or at earl wis on os 
height of 22 feet 3 inches before commencing the building ; this is 
the level of the vault floor. Three of the western rocks are 22, 
23 and 24 feet above the same level, and the rest of the group 
only av 6 to 7 feet. The surface of Pedra Branca is extremely 
rugged, being divided by chasms, and affording little room for the 
erection of temporary dwellings. 
_ The anchorage for the vessels in attendance at the Light-house, 
is during the south-west monsoon at about } to 4a mile to the 
north-east of it, in 11 to 15 fathoms, and during the 
monsoon at the same distance to the south-west in 12 to 16 
fathoms. In these positions vessels can ride without being much 
ssa eager dla tides that here prevail ; their 
boats can approach the rock without passing through the 
eddies and broken water that extend a long way on either side of 


* The sea d the north-east monsoon filled the garden with salt-water sad 
destroyed all the plauts—J. T. T. 1852. : 
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i which are extremely dangerous to small boats when 
jut wee onl no means of taking accurate obser- 


tides during different months. Strong ebb 
ee Be rey uring the mornings of the months of May, June 
and July, and during the months of October and November ebb 
tides were very strong, when they occurred during the evenings. 
caps Ayr ani aan ns ig in repsen <n an 


i P 
to shipping, and as the commerce of the Eastern settle- 
— — vsagrrgs Aes ve raypine eabogrsendhne vedymerseokton 
owi i casualties, extracted ingapore 
wilt salve to show the extent of these losses. It is not 
as being at all ee ee of minor accidents, 
r in many hese cases there was probably no report made to 
the editors. In the cases of stranding or total loss, I believe 
none have escaped my attention, as I carefully examined all the 
Singapore Premio Repco since 1824 with reference to this 
subject. een the years 1824 and 1839 inclusive, 5 total 
wrecks occurred; one vessel was stranded and 8 minor accidents 
took place; while between the years 1841 and 1851 inclusive, 11 
occurred, if we include the Metropolis, which was 
water-logged and abandoned by the crew, thus averaging one 
vessel per annum; during this period 1 vessel was stranded and 
4 minor accidents also took place. It would be impossible at 
this time to estimate the amount + Eee lost in these vessels. 
In the Dourado alone there were 500,000 Spanish dollars sunk 
to the bottom; while there was on board the Sylph, when she 
was stranded, opium to the value of 557,200 Spanish dollars, 
and although most was saved, the accident to her must have created 
pe hay bate thee sro lana on t7eee paying for salvage, 
by the loss of time, market, &c.; most of the other vessels 
in the list will be seen to have been large, and to have contained 
valuable cargoes. 


edra Branca has | been noted for its 
as 
ha 


LIST OF CASUALTIES TO VESSELS IN THE PROXIMITY OF PEDRA BRANCA. 
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PART II. 


Determination of the Government to erect the Horaburgh Testimonial on Pedra 
Branca, instead of on Peak Rock, Romania—Precaution taken before firing 
on a plan—Economy studied, owing to smallness of the funds—Height of 
Pharos and designs regulated by the circumstances of its position—Surface 
of rock little decomposed—Thickness of walls of tower and diameter of rooma 
—Exterior of tower, how planned and what curve adopted for the Batter 
of wall—Specifieations of construction— Precautions taken before framing an 
estimate of the cost of works—Class of workmen capable of carrying out the 
undertaking, and reasons for having a contractor bound to its completion— 
Necessity of having all tenders and lighters armed owing tothe prevalence of 
piracy—Class of sailors and their duties. 


I received official intimation from the Hon'ble T. Church, Eas 
Resident Councillor at Singapore, in a letter dated 21st June, 1847, 
that the Government had determined on srectie the Horsburgh 
— on Pedra Branca, instead of on Peak rock, which 
belongs to the Romania group; for which position I had furnished 
plans and estimates in November, 1844. The alteration of the po- 
sition of the light had been su by the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty; owing to Peak rock being considered by their 
Lordships to be situeted too far within the Straits, which prevented 
its or leading mark to vessels, while Pedra Branca from 
its ad B scsorrg was the first object that vessels run for, and 
which being clear of all dangers on its northern proximity, can be 
approached by a direct course and closely passed. Peak rock has 
e farther disadvantage of having severa nie fon reefs, which 
would render it necessary for ships in making for a light on it, to 
alter their course as they neared it, while owing to the uncertainty 
in judging their distance from it during dark nights, they might in 
passing through the adjacent channel run themselves on Romania 
shoal on the one hand, by keeping too distaut, or on the out-lying 
18 to Peak rock on the other, by oo too near, 

eak rock being 33 feet above the level of spring tides, is 
somewhat higher than Pedra Branca, and being close inshore, 
the effects of the sea during the north-east monsoon are not 
80 heavy upon it, I had, consequently, after observing the action 
of the waves at the worst season, deomed it sufficient for the former, 
to have merely the lower part of the Light-house tower to the 
height of sixteen feet of granite ashlar, and the rest of brick work, 
but on being called upon for plans and estimates of a building on 
Pedra Branca, it was necessary to pause before deciding, as it 
might be fairly anticipated that the action of the waves would be 
heavier on its lower surface and more exposed position. I there- 
fore recommended to the authorities, that before the coming on of 
the ensuing N.E. monsoon, brick pillars should be erected on 
various parts of Pedra Branca, in order to test the force of the waves, 
and this was accordingly done on the Ist November, 1847. On 
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the Ist March of the following Peo co prssanipe to Pedra Branca 
to examine these pillarsand found all those erected on the north 
side, some of which were 13 feet above the level of the sea, entirely 
swept away. Those on the highest part of the rock and full 
exposed, I found had their plaster knocked off on their no 
exposure and the mortar washed out of their joints to the depth 
of an inch, whilst those that were placed in positions on 
the south of the rock remained ectly entire. From these facts 
I concluded that during this one season no breach of the sea had 
pesore the rock, but that a considerably heavy spray must have 

on the highest part of it, with sufficient force to injure any 
brick building could be constructed, and as we had only the 
experience of one season on @ subject which it would require 
vations for many years to elucidate, as there may only be one 
heavy season in course of 20 or 30, I deemed from the facts 
already gathered that it would not be prudent to erect in this 
position any edifice, whose outer walls were of less substantial 
materials than ite, set in the best hydraulic cement. This 
necessarily involved much greater outlay than what would have 
been —- for a brick building on Peak rock, and, as I was 
aware the funds at the disposal of the authorities at that time 
were by no means sufficient—in designing the plans I found it 
necessary to exercise the most rigid economy, both in to the 
extent and altitude of the building and the nature of materials, 
when these op not essential to stability, in the hope that se 
estimates might not present so great an ex as to prevent 
work ing the wneatian of the Goveanet. : 

The altitude of the building was determined by the distance of 
the dangers for the avoidance of which it was to serve as a guide, 
and to have made it exceed this, however desirable on other 
accounts it might have been, would have risked incurring such an 
outlay as to debar the works being undertaken. To seaward the 
most distant are the Postillons rock, which is 10} nautical miles, 
and North Patch distant 10}, and, towards the Straits, the Crocodile 
shoal, distant 11g nautical miles. Ifthe light could be seen from 
the deck of the ordinary class of mercantile vessels 3 miles 
farther than the most distant of these, viz. 15 nautical miles, I 
considered that all the requirements of navigators would be satis- 
fied. The height of the masonry above high water spring tides was 
consequently fixed at 92 feet, which would make the centre of the 
light about 95 feet.* This point being determined, the next con- 

ion was the form of building or buildings to be adopted for 
the position, which includes not only the structure to bear the light, 
but dwellings for the light-kecpers and establishment, with room 
for stores, water and provisions. It is the most approved practice 


* The centre of the is 96 4 
uzacl a Centre ofthe Hight is now 06 feet © inches, 18 laches of beight having bees 
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in modern Light-house engineering, to erect accommodation for the 
pag mein ote from the tower or pillar that carries the 
lantern, for, notwithstanding the greatest precautions are adopted, 
the minute particles of dust that always imperceptably fly about 
the rooms of dveliogs ponerse to and affect all other parts 
of the same building, which falling on and covering every 
article cannot but act epee on the delicate apparatus 
now used for Light-house illumination. This renders it desirable 
that the tower or pillar should be devoted to the one purpose of 
bearing the lantern, machinery and apparatus. But in the posi- 
tion of Pedra Branca, an object more important than this seemed 
to consist in the safety of the ma er rom attack by pirates and 
other evil-disposed ns. Its solitary position and great dis- 
tance from inhabited places, might, were this point not attended 
to, have subjected the establishment to molestation, not only from 
the sea tribes of the immediate vicinity, who are notorious for their 
peeivel propensities, but from the Chinese junks which in num- 
annually commit depredations on all they think they can 
safely attack. This will be better understood by reference to the 
accompanying extracts from the “Singapore Free Press” re- 
garding E ghond (see appendix IT). It ma noted that probably 
only half the acts of piracy come to pecs the Malay pirates 
have no compunction in murdering all their victims to destroy all 
traces of evidence against them. Under these circumstances I con- 
sidered that a tower having accommodation for the light-keepers, 
with room for stores, provisions and water for 6 months, would be 
the most suitable for the position; this tower to be entered by strong 
doors reached by a ladder, which could be drawn up inside 
when necessary, to prevent access. This plan, it appeared to me, 
would amply suffice to deter any class of natives from attackin: 
the belengs and as the establishment now consists of 8 men wi 
fire arms for each there can be no fear of their not being able to 
resist any attempt made against them. As already mentioned in 
Part I. the only ectly stable rock belonging to the grou 
allowed a circle of not more than 22 feet in diameter to be 
upon it; to this dimension, therefore, was confined the diameter of 
the tower at its foundation. 

It may here be noticed that the rock shows no signs of decom- 
position beyond an inch from its surface, the more exposed and 
decayed parts exfoliating and war Bagh at this distance from the 
sound core. The full breadth of rock could therefore be 
taken advantage of, by setting the face of the ashlar masonry within 
an inch of the icular sides. 

Having determined the altitude of the light and diameter of the 

» & tower with an appropriate capital was sketched. The 
courses of masonry were to be each 1 foot in height; to the capital 
and to the light room wall I assigned 10 feet, but this was increased 
afterwards by 1 toot 7 inches to suit the lantern and machinery, 
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designed and constructed under sy aes walege raps Alan 
Stevenson, Esq., the Engineer to the N ight-house board. 
From the Ist course, which was on a level with the highest point 
of the rock, to the neck of the tower there were 56 fect, but as the 
top of the rock was cut off 3 feet below this point there were 3 
under courses, which made in all 59 courses for the shaft of the 
pillar or tower, exclusive of foundation courses, that were stepped 
into the rock but none of which were carried round the whole circle. 
The lowest bed of the foundation is 16 feet 9 inches above high water 
ordinary spring tides, and 5 feet 6 inches below the first complete 
course. The diameter at the top of the shaft I determined should 
be 16 feet, this gives a batter to the wall of 3 feet between the Ist 
padhedpea pro ty The rooms have a diameter of 11 feet, which 
is found to be — large enough, rege ob less diameter than this 
would cramp the accommodations; this made the walls 2) feet 
thick at the top, and 54 feet at the Ist course. The structure 
ight no doubt have been strong h with less thickness of 
re bound asit is by strong bands of iron, but in a work 
of this kind, which is intended to last for ages, it, in common with 
other public buildings devoted to purposes essential to the wants 
and well being of society, should not be confined to the point of 
being barely strong enough, but should have all the character 
of stability and permanence, as typical of the extensive beneficial 
to which it is devoted. 
next subject requiring attention was the exterior of the 
shaft of the tower. If the slope of the face had been in a straight 
line from top to bottom, the shaft would have formed a trun- 
cated cone, bat the plan of this, on being drawn toa sal, ted 
a stunted appearance, by no means pleasing to the eye, and as I was 
salads by circumstances already stated, to ete dimensions 
which could not be departed from without infringing prejudicially 
on the internal economy of the building or increasing the 
size and cost of the building itself, it appeared to me that a 
curve should be adopted, applied convexly towards the axis of the 
shaft, whose lower portion should fall inwards somewhat rapidly 
at the base and less so at the top. With the view of selecting a 
curve fulfilling these conditions, I examined the three conic 
i of them would answer best. The 
adoption of a curve, whose elements could be accurately calculated 
from given data, would also be of the greatest service to the works 
in setting off the dimensions of the courses to the stone-cutters and 
in ing the models for their guidance. On reference to the 
accompanying tables (see Appendix 1.) it will be seen, that the 
Parabola applied with its axis on a level with the top of the shaft 
at right angles to the axis of the tower, at the given distance, is 
the best adapted for our purpose. I at once rejected the same 
conic section, as applied with its axis parallel to the axis of the 
tower, owing to its too rapidly curving at the base. The same 
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objection lied to the Elli an are of a circle, gives a curve 
ah aunesdy aa Spgeesble Uillerencs’ from ds cacve sel ths 
Parabola, but the is preferable owing to its and short 
mode of calculation. The rectangular Hyperbola revolving on its 
asymtote, will be seen to generate a column too near the form of a 
cone to be adopted here. The same conic section applied with its 
axis minor parallel to the axis of the tower at the given distance, 
has scarcely an appreciable difference from theParabola. Hav- 
ing decided on the form of the tower and the nature of the 
pean caticsleg ig sneyhi mete regal ty: Secon together 
was next to be considered. This may be ly stated as 
follows, as extracted from the specifications drawn out before 
the building was commenced, noticing at the same time such 
alterations and additions as have been made thereto :e-The entire 
building was to be faced with granite ashlar work, squared and 
smoothly dressed, the beds and joints being set in cement. The 
rock was to be stepped where necessary to receive the foundation 
courses. The height of the courses was to be one foot each, and their 
depth inwards not less than 10 and 14 inches alternately ; a 
third stone was to be a binder, reaching nearly through the 
All beds were to be cut square and level, without hinde or hollow. 
The balcony floor stons were to be five feet long and one foot broad 
each at their outer ends, and tapering to the centre of the tower. 
The walls of the light-room abe tiressce Caykaan pended 
constructed entirely of granite, smoothly , each wall was to be 
9 inches in thickness, but the light-room wall was eventually 
constructed with a thickness of is inches, and the parapet with a 
thickness of 5 inches. Out-offices were to be constructed of 
squared | cress outside the tower, on convenient places on the 
rock. stones were to be 3 to 4 feet in | and to 
jag Ep more than one foot. The inner part of the walls of 
the light tower on vaults Fatey to be teigehy in — 
mortar, com rs) ime, 2 , and 1 part 
earth, but the vaults achat Lanipphicontiror with bri 
entirely laid in the best Portland cement, in which equal parts 
sand and cement were used. Iron bands were to be laid, encircling 
the inner of the tower wall, nearly in the centre of the 
i ee aoe yo 
i a uare iron, in engt y 
bolted ther at their joinings ; ron bands of 1 by 2} ince 
scantling have been also let into ves cut into the course, 
the stones of the balcony floor under the light-room wall. 
These bands were grouted with pure portland cement. 
parapet was appeal egy ti iron joggles, fixed in the centre 
of the masonry, and highest course of the light-room wall 
had its blocks, checked one into the other. Where metal was 
used either for cramps, eye-bolis or railings, exposed to the atmos- 
phere, copper was the material to be put down. Partitions were 
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to be built of half'a brick in thickness, set in cement, between the 
rooms and the stair-case, thus each room was to be made private. 
No wood-work was to be put into the building, excepting for the 
doors, windows and ladders, shelves and furniture. The building 
is therefore fire-proof. All wood-work was to be of the best 
marbow, a species of wood when used for household purposes 
equal to the best English oak. The stair-railings have been 
executed of brass. Brass-plates have also been screwed to all the 
tread-boards and door-sills, though not mentioned in the speci- 
fications. All the room floors were to be paved with square 
granite set in cement. 

Before framing the estimate of the expence of the works, I 
took the precaution to have some blocks of granite cut at the 
rock and wrought under my own eye. This was necessary, as 
there was no experience in prior or similar works to guide me, 
there being no edifice in the Straits of which granite has been the 
oe material used ; where this material has been employed it 

been confined to tomb stones, door sills, and for other 
minor purposes. The Horsburgh Light-house is therefore the 
only example of granite masonry in these parts. The expense 
of cutting and dressing granite will be given hereafter. 

The only class of natives capable of carrying out an undertaking 
of this kind are the Chinese, who are almost the only artificers in 
the Straits, to them therefore I was to look for the carrying out 
of the design. Compared with other classes of Asiatics in S 
pore, they are of more i dant bearing, and their superiority 
to them induces a self-sufficiency which in coming under the 
guidance of Europeans begets a stubborness not easily at all times 
to be overcome.” 


-house, and their re- 

psc edpeanrate occa: pare lgenrmncey Hanky discussed I must 
con myself with short extracts from my notes, and the illustrations, 

which I have a considerable collection, must be left out, as the lithographic art 


The principal ey ee were Stone-cutters, Bricklayers, 
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brethren. To describe them as we find them, it may be observed Creag. Fipd cares) 
brat hyecwgbaicy Btgcherpe poe jm dy wher? in a manner to satisfy the unprac- 
tised t their work will not bear the test of the plummet, level or straight edge, 


and until well drilled, the Chinese have a great distaste to the use of these instra- 
ments. In all their constructive operations, from the building of a temple to the 
making of a ee this absence of correctness will be found to pervade the 
whole, their joinings fittings are made close, less by geometrical rule and cor- 
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beneficial to the Government, and of less difficulty to all parties, 
could the work be contracted for by a Chinese, who having a full 
knowledge of the habits of his countrymen and pos their 
confidence, would the more easily précure them for this unusual 

ing, and who would also in cases of difficulty or misun- 
derstanding with the workmen themselves, have that influence 
over them, which a foreigner could not expect to possess, A 
Chinese house eye who had Oe satisfactorily nes 
Government buildings under my superintendence, was uen 
recommended for the contract for the Horsburgh Light-hease au 
Pedra Branca, in the same manner as he bad been for the Light- 
house on Peak rock. It will be seen by a 
contractor at an early period of the operations ioned his 
contract and left Singapore for his native country, after procuring 
a a quantity of goods from the merchants, with which he 
sconded. The advantages proposed by having a contractor bound 
to the undertaking were thus nugatory, and I now much 
question, if the operations would have been at all benefited by his 
presence, even though he had been willing to stand to his en 
ments; still the reasonings in favor of the arrangement before 
the commencement of the work appeared to be, to say the least 
of them, plausible. 


For the of ing out materials, I that decked 
ighters (called here “ tonkangs”) should be atteched to the works, 
two gun-boats for the conveyance of myself, workmen and light 


3 the occasional assistance of a steamer for towing was 
asked for. The necessity Labreny bigs will-be —— wy 
tracts regarding Pi in the immediate neighbou ° 
Appendix tL) The koow of our being prepared, ices 
thought would be sufficient to prevent molestation, and subsequently, 
during the whole time that we were on Pedra Branca, no suspicious 
vec wa seen vehi wane tak cae mureelpa inet sore 

é same period, smaller boats were attac ing to 
tig, Fete stone-cutters of Pulo Ubin, in which 3 of Gon mae 
killed. Information was given me of 8 men belonging to the 
the same district being killed, between Singapore town and Pulo 
Saptsmbet, 1861: the guchosts seaspan: When procosting Ken 

ptember, 2 gun-boat 5 sampen . w i 
Pedra Branca to Singapore, with & men in her, was followed by « 
piratical boat, having 9 men, but they escaped by pulling. It is 
curious that on this occasion the Gunner in charge, while giving the 
men muskets, neglected 2 )¢o ne Pewee ae ball. As the 
Chinese mostly go unarmed, in bands of 3 or 4 only, they thus 
easily become victims to the piratical sea-tribes, who constantly 
lurk about the narrow inlets, and who look upon the killing of a 
Chinaman for the sake of the little rice or money he may have in 
his possession with no other feelings than they would have in 


spearing a The seamen employed in these parts are 
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composed of Malays and Javanese. If rly treated, they 
make active siberes choedidnt to coins To the sailors were 
to be assigned the duties of cutting wood and procuring water, 
also of landing materials and acting as a guard on the 


PART IIl. 
Occurences of 1850. 
Preparations marte for the commencement of the Light-house operations.— 


Lantern, machinery apparatus and U conductor, first ordered from 
 Contrant tosred inte with a Chines for ston end brickaerk.— 
Plant and tools got in Si -— Stone Pulo 
he rock Mode of toys ee ihe the = 
fae courses 
Pulo Ubin Qua Sr etct tet te Oe rash auth ths torkamom 
Men at ing to go.—Party workmen landed on 
the rock, is cut off by the N. EB. monsoon sct- 
down.—Further attempt to land more men failed.—Those on the rock 
rescued by means of a line and , by which they were hauled 
the surf.—Lie r the shelter of Point see en bee 
men beg to be allowed to return to S re Point Ro- 
mania and nt there. —P. out to the Fein ran af the 
landing.— and heedlessncas Bip Aocerengin rn a 
out the of Vike house tt C. Steamer 
the and sit ne oe cho eoneat till ont of re gear fh an 
a Mess 
vessel a on vock.-Intense heat on the rock and ‘incon- 
“Return to Singapore to engage Aor pha wagde 
ee men con- 
» i the men by contractor's pr. sence. 
Pic mcg of the Chinese to escape the pone eae bios 
arrives, is caught heacy which terrifies the commander and crew, 
they refuse do ty poe Ae rama ret the service. —Return to 
Si wi seription of Derrick wo ion stone laid, 
= at the Pulo quarvries.— Mosquitos at hort allow- 
ance water, owing to misconduct of the commander and crew of the 
“ Nancy."—Other gun-boat absent on 
me dl Pager gE gn carer ype — Chinese ay 
mands price cS cent.— ye workmen A 
Gant only ehdein the snost abandonte ah — usar pied class 


I received information from Government, by a letter from the 
Hon'ble T. Church, Esq., Resident Councillor at cegerers: dated 
14th December, 1849, that the construction of the Horsburgh Light- 
house, according to my plans and specifications, had met the sanction 
many ‘Tho ely, part of the yonr, won consequently devoted to 
pany. ear e was consequently dev to 

ing the Rack usomeoneninas te the coming season, when the 
= of the north-east monsoon should have abated, so as to 
us to land on Pedra Branca; this, oe Sees 
former secon take expected would be in the end of March or 
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I accordingly commenced to make the arrangements 
connected with the works; the first of which was the procuring of 
such parts as would be ne to be executed in Europe. These 
consisted of the lantern, lamps and machinery, with a lightning 
conductor. For this purpose, Mr Alan Stevenson, the eminent 
Engineer to the Northern Light-house board, was addressed by 
letter, accompanied by charts of the Straits, remarks on climate, and 
other information, necessary to be made known for his consider- 
eroper iad ef light, adapled to the penton, make the requiie 

ro in ight adapted to the position, make nisite 
De oa have thern executed under bs caperyidon: z 

The contractor for the stone and brick part of the building was 
next communicated with, and an agreement entered into for their 
completion. The contractor’s name was Choa-ah-Lam, a Chinese of 
the Kheh tribe. In the written contract entered into, he and his 
security en, to do their portion of the work for the sum of 
10,600 Spanish dollars. In the performance of the work they were 
bound to observe certain conditions as to workmen and materials, 
which it is scarcely worth while here to set forth. On the part of 
Government it was engaged that two gun-boats should always be 
in attendance st the works and that a steamer when necessary 
should be furnished for the purpose of towing materials. 

Having settled the preliminaries, my first care, during the three 
months that intervened before we could hope to effect a pare 
and commence o SaaS, ete Co) Beene. Oe ee tie 
and tackle, that I could anticipate would be required at the rock. 
On the 14th of January these were commenced at the Light-house 
bangsal (work-shed) and consisted of the following:—A derrick 
crane, stone lifters, mason’s levels, plummets, and batter templets, 
iron and copper cramps, copper models for the courses of 
the building, jumpers, hammers and boring and blasting tools, 
ring bolts, set squares, straight edges, workmen’s tools for cutting 
 bsaaom iron bats, buoys, water &c., and many others minor 
Fe ings, airy vee equally by barca and the hich they — woes 

ave sto particular department to whi onged 

weeks, before we could have procured them at the rock from Sin- 
gapore. For this reason too minute attention could not be given 
to each detail. Mr John Bennett, a practical fea. reed was enga- 
ged as foreman to assist me in the works, also to take my 
at the rock, when I was necessarily absent from it on the 

iness of the Light-house. By the end of March all the mate- 
rials mentioned above were prepared and we only waited the 
coming of the H. C. Steamer Hooghly to tow the lighters ouf to 
the rock, and at the same time convey myself and workmen with 
their tools and such other light articles that she could stow on deck. 

it had been my original intention to cut our stone for the bai 

from the rock itself, where several large and useless eet - 
cient to finish all the ashlar work, lie packed together, as y 
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described in Part 1, and I had mentioned in the terms of the 
contract, that 40 stone cutters should always be kept on the 
rock for this purpose, but shortly after the contractor had 
commenced to make his preparations, he found great dislike 
amongst his countrymer. to in such numbers to the rock, 
on account, as they said, of the heat of the climate and exposure 
to it, also to the closely packed manner in which they would 
require to live and work, the want of water to bathe in (sea-water 
is never used for this purpose, and repeated daily bathing is abso- 
lutely ve to the native,) they protested would soon sicken 
them. They declared to me, on the contractor's bringing them 
before me, that they could not poy consent to go to a place 
where they would be in such nnmbers, as they not inaptly express- 
ed themselves, cooped up like ducks and fowls. I was mach 
oe at this circumstance, but on after reflection and on 
considering that the months intervening might be usefully em- 
ployed in dressing the courses, at the Singapore granite quarries 
situated on Pulo Ubin, and distant from ci, SO about 15 miles 
and not far out of the direction towards Pedra Branca, I con- 
sented to this alteration of our plans and obtained the concurrence 
of the authorities. In the early part of February, sheds were 
erected at a convenient place on Pulo Ubin, close to the shore 
where our lighters could safely run themselves on to the beach 
at high water and lie till loaded. Daring February and March, 

granite stones were quarried and dressed, but the operations 
went on slowly for reasons to be hereafter mentioned. 

Palo Ubin is a fine wooded island, situated in the Old Straits 
or Silat Tambrau, and its harbours and shores are perfectly pro- 
tected from all weathers. The formation is itic, its compo- 
eee much in different localities. The spot chosen by 
me i purposes possesses a granite amnewe in grai 
and of a light blue colour, and has the appearance of great dura- 
bility. The rock is found in lange square blocks, istlesed 
projecting above the surface of ground. The surface of the 
stone di no decomposition excepting in a thin brown rhind, 
not } an inch in thickness, and underneath which the rock is 

sound and uninjured by the The rock of 

alo Ubin is more fissile than that of Pedra ranca, and is there- 
fore more easily worked into any required Blocks at the 
Senet: patty nenenting 20 Bet lone ent feet in breadth 
and height, were split down the mi and broken up to smaller 
ee i of the works, while I found at Pedra 
ranca that blocks of not a quarter the dimensions of this were with 


sg 


it 
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C. Steamer “Hooghly,” accompanied by the contractor with 4 
masons and 1 carpenter, to inspect the rock prior to com i 
operations. We arrived about 8 in the morning and lanled wit 
some little difficulty on the southern side. We found 4 of the brick 
pillars built in November 1847, still standing and intthe same 
centen oe fm toad in March ire following pee which 
proved that during the intervening period, no heavy sea gone 
over such parts of the rock as are most elevated and sheltered. 
A swell was still coming in from the north-eas!, and when I 
pointed out the bight on the north side of the rock, where I intended 
to land the materials, which was now the exposed side, though it 
would be the sheltered one in the 8S. W. monsoon, | could not 
help remarking the looks of incredulity with which the contractor 
met my assurances that the sea w soon be calm, and boats 
easily brought in to it; he seemed to prefer ocular demonstration, 
to any of my assurances. This struck me at the time as omeni 
ill of his fature steadiness to his engagement. The slight swe 
seemed quite to have frightened both him and his men, for it was 
with mach reluctance they were persuaded to leave the steamer 
with me in the boat to land on the rock, and when we arrived 
alongside, with the helplessness of most landsmen at sea they had 
much difficulty in leaping from the boat on to ee peoens rocks. 
The monsoon had evidently not entirely subsided, for when we 
reached the steamer, at about 10 a. x. a pretty brisk breeze was 
blowing from the North East. We returned to Singapore with 
somewhat doubtful anticipations,—I as to the contractor's future 
conduct, he as to the probable profits of the venture. 

By the end of March everything having been got ready for 
ey lente 

ulo Ubin quarries, where he had overlooki i 
the courses, and where be was succeeded by a ~redaccgn Fa 
foreman, who was taught the mode of cutting the stones to the 
models, and markin med sainheriog ach for the lace it was to 
occupy - ~ buil ing Paige this purpose m pp eee 
prepared pore of the section of each course, an’ 
of each bed. Each class of stone-cutters had their various head- 
men, to whom were given the moulds appertaining to the courses 
which they had undertaken ; on each course being finished it was 
laid on a level floor, constructed with smooth ton 
and grooved into each other; on this floor was marked off, by o 
trainer which had the radius of each course marked upon it, the 
circumference of the lower bed of the course that was ready to be 
laid. The stones were laid to this circumference and carefully 
—— 80 as to break joint with the immediate courses, above and 

ow. As each circumference lessened towards the top of the 
Be eee ee aS ae 
courses could readily be re on the floor, without causing 
any confusion, so that though a course was removed, the positions 
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of its joinings could be at once ascertained by reference to the 
marks made on the floor. 
gar diameter Ne sry oe floor — ae So a 
n id jointed, a icular mark was made 
on area: at either end of the diameter; which corresponded 
with the centres of the doors and windows of the Light-house ; 
when the course belonged to one of those having a door or a 
window, then the window or door jambs were laid at equal 
distances on either side of the diameter. All the stones were 
marked with the number of the course, and each joint in the 
course was also numbered, commencing from one of the ends of 
the diameter ; the north-east end was fixed upon as the commen- 
cing point and adhered to, till all the courses were finished. At 
first we had only one floor prepared for fitting the courses, but when 
I was forced to carry on the works on government account, after 
the contractor's disappearance, I found it necessary to have 3 floors, 
so that 3 courses might be laid at the same time, as the stones were 
prepared faster than could be laid down on one floor. T had some 
doubts at first, as to the Chinese under-foreman being able to lay 
down and joint properly 3 courses belonging to different altitudes 
of the building at the same time, but he carried the work on with- 
out confusion, and all the courses were found when laid to break 
joint in a proper manner. Before a course was taken from off the 
floor, marks were bored with a gimblet into the planks at each of the 
joints, and as the number of the course to which those marks be- 
onged could always be found, long after the stones had been 
removed, by applying the trainer, which, as stated before, had all 
the numbers and radii of the courses marked on it, he had only to 
measure off and transfer those marks when laying down an imme- 
diate over-lying or underlying course on another floor. All the 
marks on the granite were made with coal tar, and on the planks, 
where not bored, with China ink; these pigments were perfectly 
effective and never became obliterated. 
The gun-boat “Charlotte,” a vessel of 23 tons, and carrying two 
6 pounders, with a crew of 27 men, having been repaired and fitted 
up for the service, was in readiness by the end of March, and the 
Steamer“Hooghly” having also arrived in Singapore, we now made 
preparations for starting on the undertaking. During the whole 
month, the weather been calm and showed no indications of 
a change for the worse. I therefore considered it safe to —— 
at once with the requisite workmen, with whom I and Mr Bennett 
intended to land on the rock and place ourselves under temporary 
shelter, until we had prepared our houses; by this arrange- 
ment no loss of time would take place and all the requirements 
for our settlement for the season could be attended to during 
the time the steamer was on the station, which was only to be 
for a short period. By landing at once it would be unnecessary 
to detain that vessel for the purpose of sleeping on board, and she 
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would thus be at liberty to ply between the rock and ame tg for 
the procuring of rinses water and materials. With this view I 
despatched Mr Bennett in charge of 11 convicts and 3 Chinese; 
the former class being quarrymen, who were to bore bat-holes, 
und the latter being blacksmiths for mending tools &c. I intended 
to follow in the “Hooghly” with the larger body of men im- 
mediately, so as to arrive at Pedra Branca before the gun-boat. 
The gun-boat sailed on the 28th of March, but we could not collect 
the various workmen that were to embark on board the “Hooghly,” 
before the evening of the 31st. We therefore did nut start from Sing- 
apore harbour till 3 a.m. of the Ist of April. We had two 
lighters in tow, filled with materials for the erection of temporary 
dwellings and sheds, and we also carried 10 Chinese stone-cutters 
and carpenters. On the same day we touched at Pulo Ubin and 
took on board other 15 men, principally stone-cutters. The 
contractor came with us and I was sorry to observe that his men 
accompanied him with the greatest reluctance and their shipment 
was not effected till after two hours wrangling, in which they were 
nearly coming to blows. Some of his men he could not persuade to 
come, so we were forced to leave them behind. Without a know- 
ledge of their language, I could but little understand the merits of 
the case or the true causes of the disturbance and consequently un- 
favorable anticipations as to the contractor's future ings could 
not but occasionally arise. Such men as he obtained were raw from 
China and unable fospeak the Malayan language. I had consi 

it an essential point to have a few of the people acquainted with 
reer ts so that I might orally communicate with them and I had 
urged on the contractor the necessity of this, even for his own inter- 
esis, but he disappointed me.* I could have obtained one or two 
men that could speak the language, independently of him, by ake 
them on their own terms, but at this stage of the ings 
thought it inexpedient to interfere between him and his workmen, 
as I would thus have destroyed his legitimate influence over them, 
which would have seriously injured his deelings with them by creat- 
ing a distrust as to his stability and power to pay them. We arrived 
at Point Romania the same evening and anchored for the night. 


° an ge Ragen of our troubles was occasioned ye number of 


labourers were drawn, but to afford an instance of the classes the Euro- 
in his part of the word enlists inhi undertakings. ‘Though most of them 
ing opponent creeds and with customs abhorrent to each , the hostile 
feclings excited by these circumstances are 
pega ear adh pate bse Spar 
edn tees bei “itlerentaa Preseh ie , 
ng as tas i) 
teth of wham cou speak’ Malay, the nga Prancaf these pars Besides these 
there were Malays, Javanese, Indo-Portuguese, ans, Ki 
ee and oor esa Lada inpene gery . by 
coun langnages. Chinese for the most to be directed ‘4 
Malay and Sindactuhee wate Une coimaute of conenatoatliae 


hi 
: 
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We found the gun-boat there also at anchor under the shelter af- 
forded in the Diana Cove —s waited ee on one 
to report proceedings with considerable anxiety, as I expected 
would by this time have been out at the rock. It rea 
he arrived at Pedra Branca on the afternoon of the March, 
when he found the sea tolerably smooth and was able to land on 
the north-east side of the rock with some difficulty. He landed 4 
convicts and commenced making their huts that night, and next 
morning he tried to land again but could not accomplish it until 
noon, at which time it was ebb tide, when he landed on the south- 
east side of the rock. He then sent the 11 Convicts and 3 Chinese 
on shore with their boxes, rice and two casks of water and set them 
to work. On the3lst he proceeded with the landing of more water 
and provisiees, in which service he encountered great difficulty, the 
swell and breakers having increased during the night ; about noon 
the wind set in strong from the north-east, which so quickly drove 
a heavy surfon the rock that communication between the party on 
and those on the rock could no longer be attempted, and fur- 
ther intercourse was thus cut off. The gun-boat lay at anchor to 
the N.E. of the rock in 12 fathoms water, which was at that time the 
only anchoring ground known to us, she thus had the ledge of rocks 
directly astern at a distance of little more than at of a mile. 
In this perilous position the gun-boat rode till § past 12 
when the commander reported to Mr Bennett that the vessel could 
hold on no longer. waves werenow making a breach 
fore and aft and had the anchor not held or the cable snapped 
on the turn of tide to flood, the destruction of the vessel could 
scarcely have been averted; they therefore weighed and ran for 
shelter under Point Romania where they arrived at 2 P. m. 
They proceeded to fill water and cut fire-wood with the inten- 
tion of returning next day, but the commander of the gun-boat 
deemed the sea too heavy to risk putting out. The gun-boat 
therefore remained under shelter of Point Romania, during the Ist 
of April. We weighed at an early hour next morning and cast 
anchor off the rock at 8 a.a., the gun-boat following us and arriv- 
ing abou: nine. When we arrived off the rock the men that had 
been left there did not seem to feel their situation at all agreeable, for 
they perched themselves on the tops of the rocks and waved hand- 
kerchiefs at the end of sticks by way of calling our attention. On 
this day the sea did not seem to be heavier than when I landed 
in March, so I proceeded to the rock with the intention of landing 
with the rest of the Chinese. This I could have peng Scene by 
leaping ashore, but the Chinese being less willing and having boxes 
toland, their disembarkation could not have been accom- 
plished without injury to some of them and the loss or damage 
of part of their stores. I had intended to have made the Chinese 
erect their houses while the sailors were employed in landing 
water and provisions, but when we came alongside of the rock the 
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breakers were too heavy to allow the attempt to be at all safe. We 
therefore returned to the Steamer, which lay at anchor till 10 a.m; 
when finding the lighters astern shipping water and otherwise 

le, Captain Stewart deouink it for their safe- 
ty that we should return for shelter. After communicating with the 
people on the rock, from whom I ascertained that they had 2 days 
supply of water and also with Mr Bennett, whom I instructed on 
the fall of tide to take the people off, and which he assured me, 
judging from his former experience, there would be no difficulty 
in doing, I proceeded to Point Romania, With the fall of tide, 
the sea did not abate as was expected and though Mr Bennett 
himself landed once or twice he could not persuade the people 
on the rock to follow him in leaping into the boats. As they were 
all unaccustomed to the sea, they possessed no agility on that 
element, so could not take advantage of the moment for leaping, 
when the boat was hauled close to the rock after the breaker had 
passed; of the number only 3 eventually got on board the boat, 
one Chinaman and two Convicts. In the attempts to get the 
people off one of the boats got much damaged aguinst the rocks 
and was barely kept from sinking before they reached the gun-boat. 
As nizht come on the wind and waves increased so much that 
the commander reported he cou!d ride at anchor no longer as the 
water was making a breach over the vessel; the anchor was conse- 
qemly weighed, but came up with one of its flukes broken off. 

hey arrived at Point Romania at 9 Pp. x. and communi 

with the Steamer next morning. 

The affair seemed now to have assumed a more serous as 
than I was at first disposed to look upon it, for the wind had not 
abated during the night, and it was absolutely necessary to rescue 
the a on the rock as their drinking water would be well nigh 
finished. We therefore left the two tougkangs (lighters) in charge 
of the gun-boat and the “Hooghly” steamed out to Pedra Branca. 
We anchored at the distance of half a mile to the north of the 
rock, instead of the north-cast, as close to the edge of the bank as 
possible, so as to enable us to pull back to the steamer with 

ease, for the wiud was blowing briskly aud the tide being 

ood was also against our return. i roceeded in the cutter 
and the jolly boat attended in case of accidents. We went 
provided with grapnels to anchor the cutter, and a buoy and line 
to effect communication with the shore. On closing with the rock 
we found the surf to be very heavy. We therefore anchored out- 
side and one of the crew of the cutter, who was of the Orang Laut 
tribe (men of the sea) and an expert swimmer, tied a line round 
his waist and swam for the shore. On two or three occasions he 
wus immersed under the breakers for a considerable time, but 
effected a landing on a elving sak with only a few bruizes. I 


may mention that he was a of 19 years of age, and had 
formerly composed part of the crew of a piratical boat that 
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was taken by the late Captain Congalton in the vicinity of 
Pinang; being at the time under 12 years of age his youth 
saved him from the gallows, to which his elder fellows were 
sentenced, and Captain Congalton, who formerly commanded 
the Steamer “Hooghly,” to save the boy from reverting to bad 
habits, took him under his care and brought him up on board his 
vessel. Anjoot (the castaway) for such was his new name 
whatever his former one might have been, now drew on shore @ 
larger line to which the buoy was attached and by which he haul- 
ed it on shore, then tying the men by turns to it they were sepa- 
rately hauled on board the cutter through the surf, and after all 
had safely rescued he followed. The convicts behaved very 
well under the trying circumstances. Notwithstanding the braizes 
which they received against the rocks, they cheerfully assured me 
that they would gladly return with me to the rock after the north- 
east wind had a’ , but the Chinese betrayed the grettest 
cowardice and in a very down-hearted and melancholy disposition 
returned to the steamer. I attempted to enccurage them a little 
before their return to the vessel, but to no purpose. I was there 
fore sorry that it was unavoiduble they should meet their 
countrymen, who were necessarily kept on board in inactivity, and 
whom they might impress with all their fears and terrors at the 
wild discomforts they had suffered on Batu Putih. The approach 
to the rock we found even in a slight sea to be attended with great 
danger to small boats, from the edlies occasioned by the rapid and 
obstructed tile way. The sea breaks and rolls where these eddies 
exist and they extend for a quarter of a mile on either side of the 
rock, but afier experience taught us how to avoid them. As al- 
ready mentioned in Part IT, the rock being small affords no shelter 
from the waves on any side; it has no creeks nor ys, where a 
little shelter may be had, so that the waves from whatever direction 
they come, wash equally heavily all round and moct unabated in 
force on the lee. When we anchored off the rock and had extend- 
ed a line fiom the cutter’s stern to the shore, at each time a man 
threw himself into the breakers we hauled the boat as close to 
the shore as pos so as to draw him in quickly; as this necessari- 
ly brought the boat's side to the coming waves the danger of being 
capsized and filled by a breaker chancing to be heavier than the rest 
was much greater than if we could have bad her head to the waves. 
The hauling of the boat close to the breakers was requisite as the 
men attached to the buoy were mostly much exhausted before reach- 
ing the boat, when they were lifted in and laid on the bottom to 
recover themselves. I was informed on my return to the Steamer 
by Captain Stewart that he had watched our operations with much 
anxiety, for each wave as it came ing and bounding over 
the outlying rocks hid us fora time from the steam vessel and 
seemed to have overwhelmed us, until we were again seen to 
rise on the crest. One breaker higher than the rest broke over 
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and half filled the boat, but the men by smart! hauling out 
the boat on their approach avoided any accident. I will scarcely 
ever forget the looks of terror depicted in the countenances of 
the Chinese at the moment of their throwing themselves into the 
urf. The clothes of the poor men taken off, were necessarily 
left behind, and few of them when taken on board had more 
than a rag on their loins. We made shift to cover their nakedness 
but the Chinese were unconsolable and lamented their condition 
in a most unmanly manner, by giving full vent to their lacrymose 
pensities. 
After we were all safe on board we weighed anchor and steamed 
for Point Romania, there to lie at anchor until the north-east wind 
should abate. The contractor who was on board all this time 
I considered it unnecessary to detain, and as the gun-boat had lost 
her anchor and besides sprung her foremast, it was necessary she 
should return not only to effect these repairs but also to procure 
provisions and opium for the Chinese. He therefore embarked 
on board the gun-boat and returned to Singapore, and the Chinese 
and two Convicts who had remained on board the gun-boat were 
brought on board the steamer. The contractor seemed heartily 
tired of the job and so did his men, for they flocked towards the 
cutter which was to carry him to the gun-boat and several lea 
into her. All begged to be allowed to return to Singapore, they 
uttered many protestations that they would come back when we 
wanted them, and a clearance was only effected by a rope’s end 
heartily applied by the lascars of the Steamer to make them fall back. 
For eight days we lay wind bound under the shelter of Point 
Romania, and the wind increased in force daily for five days when 
an apparent change to take place. The waves by dashing up 
against Peak rock and covering it with their spray, was a sufficient 
roof of what was going on at the more exposed position of Pedra 
ranca. While we lay here it was necessary to keep a sharp 
look out on our Chinese passengers as they now evidently would 
have escaped if opportunity offered. While we daily landed the 
convicts to cut firewood and spars, the Chinese were only allowed 
to land and bathe in numbers of 3 and 4 at a time. This vigilance 
was requisile, for had they at this time escaped to Singapore so 
an account of the hardships of Bata Puth would 
have been spread amongst their countrymen, that we would 
on future occasions have hud great difficulty in obtaining workmen. 
The stone cutters and masons especially, being few in number, had 
it in their power to make their own terms, and it was therefore of 
much moment that nothing unfavorable to the service should 
reach the ears of those in Singapore. On this account I was 
reluctantly forced to detain one of the three Chinese, who had been 
attacked with dysentry while on the rock,—his case for several 
days did not appear dangerous, but owing to his being an opium 
smoker, he afterwards sank rapidly when we had no opportunity 
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of sending him away, and he died just as the “ Hooghly” dropped 
pec her return to Singapore roadstead. 

While remaining at r off Point Romania, the interval, 
though cleuded by anxieties as to the success of the under 
taking, was not without its recreations, The shore of this 
south eastern point of the Malayan Peninsula, called by 
the Malays Ujong Tennah (Land’s End), possesses beautiful 
sandy beaches, which are overhung by dense and almost im- 

ble forests. These forests contain magnificent trees of 
a ing of timber, eeceee —_ branches shade ~ 
. noon-day rays 0! sun seldom ing throug 
ir thick foliage. The 1 middle of the day eng 
in these forests in selecting spars and in overlooking the convicts, 
who were employed in cutting down the proper species of timber 
for the various purposes of the ns pata and the lascars were 
content in watering from the little streams that sre occasionally 
to be found making their way to the beach. In the evening when 
the hours of labour had ceased, pigeon shooting on the Water 
Islands afforded considerable sport, until our repeated visits scared 
the birds away. There are various kinds of pigeons to be found 
in the forests of the Peninsula, and they seek refuge at night in 
numbers on the islands of the coast. They their roost- 
ing places about 5 in the evening and leave again at 6 in the 
morning; thus in the cool of the evening, the sportsman without 
much fatigue, indeed no a at all, may sit and fire as they 
pore but others fond of exercise may have enough of it in 
climbing up and down the steep rocky sides of the islands, in 
pursuing the birds on their changing ert ears I have found 
three species of pigeons on these islands,—the Pergam, a large blue 
one, not unlike the cushet or wild pigeon of our mother country, 
its flesh is coarse and tough; the Rawang, a beautiful white 
pigeon with black tipped wings, and the loonie, a small green 
pigeon, which, with the Rawang, has tender and well tasted flesh. 
The drawback to the pleasure of oe these jungles is in 
the presence of tigers and bears, snakes and scorpivns, but the 
danger of meeting them is generally exaggerated and was seldom 
thought of by us. The i stato being dense renders the tiger 
more dangerous than in the more open jungles of India, he never 
springs but when he is certain of his mark, and is never or very 
seldom seen until that takes place. Hunting him on the backs of 
elephants is rendered impossible by the thickly entangled and rank 
vegetation; the searching for him on foot in the nearly impenetrable 
maze, though attempted by a few, I have never known to have ended 
then Real the Tand leeches are eer = a in 
jan they cling to the person and inflict wounds, 
which without at first, become irritable and sometimes 
rt one 


On the 10th of April, the sea seemed to have considerably sub- 
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sided. I therefore proceeded out in the petetge Borate 
returned from Singapore, to examine the landing and found it 
practicable. We returned that evening and having got the lighters 
alongside the Steamer we prepared to start next morning. 
(nthe 11th of April, the Steamer, lighters and gun-boat arrived 
off the rock early in the morning; we immediately commenced 
landing the materials for our ternporary dwellings, the erection of 
the huts being at the same time carried on. By the evening ten 
days’ water was stored on the rock in barrels and one month’s 
visions. 
On the morning of the 12th, all the workmen were landed and 
I made prepurations for remaining with them; we had brought a 
number of kajangs with us, to afford a temporary shelter from 
the weather for the few days that would be required in making 
the dwellings, which were to last out the season. These kajangs 
are made of the long leaves of a small palmite sewed es 
ther with split rattans, they are in size about 6 feet by 8 feet and as 
they are stiffened with nibong lathes (another palm), by bending 
them in the middle to a right angle, when laid with their ends on 
the ground, they appear not unlike the gipsy’s cover to be seen on 
the road sides of England. Such a wigwam affords inside a space 
of 6 feet by 5 and 3 fvet in height, and in such a domicile Mr 
Bennett and I lived together for some days, till we got more com- 
foitible quarters e~ccted of plank and attap (leaf of a palmite used 
in thatching). The establishment landed on the rock consisted of 
the following besides myself and Mr Bennett,—2 Chinese stone 
breakers, 11 Chinese stone cutters, 5 Chinese enters, 3 Chinese 
coolies, 3 Chinese blacksmiths, 1 Chinese cook, 11 quarrymen, 
Come anil Mussulman Convicts from India), 6 lascars, (sailors 
m the gun-boat Charlotte), 1 HinJoo cook and 1 Mussulman 
table servant, total 46 persons. Before proceeding I will pause to 
give a description of the rock and the motley assemblage on it. 
The Chinese after their long and tiresome stay on board the 
Steamer, many of whom were subject during that time to sea-sick- 
ness, on arriving at the rock scemed not displeased to exchange 
it for the unstable deck; they at best looked upon the Steamer 
as a prison and in exchanging one for the other, the rock 
the advantage of being firm, there was no pitching or rolling 
about to prevent them from having a comfortable draw at the 
opium pipe. Our contractor seemed to have picked up the dregs 
oF. the population, most of the stone cutters scemed especially 
60 with their emaciated and debilitated looks, which their long 
stay on board had not improved. They were all inveterate opium 
smokers, and as they landed from the boats they took their ka- 
jangs and sheltered themselves from the wind in the varions nooks 
and corners, lit their litle lamps, and lay down to smoke. 
Such indifference and aay by a time that our greatest exertions 
were called for, was, to say the least of it, most disgusting, but an 
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overburdening letha which had overcome them, owing to the 
want of the much abused indulgence, restrained and withheld all 
their energies ; they were utterly reckless as to their duties. I went 
to each rag gps es endeavour to rouse them, but to no purpose; 
until they had obtained a sufficient quantity of the exciting drug, 
it was of no avail to meddle with them. Heedless and haggard, 
they now appeared to be the most unfit and unlikely people in the 
world to undertake and complete the work, for which they bad 
been engaged; the attempt to it out with such a class at 
best seemed a desperate one. By the afternoon their torpor had 
left them considerably and they commenced erecting their shed to 
ver them at night, butso regardless were they otherwise, that 

r rice and provisions would have been left to rot in the damp, 
had I not got the Malays to secure it. One act they did not 
neglect, in order as they said to propitiate the spirit of the rock ; 
this was burning pieces of gilt paper in various parts, and also 
ring @ portion of them on the highest point of it. They 
also burnt joss sticks and before sticking them into crevices of the 
rock bowed reverently three times. 

Notwithstanding hard exposure and many annoyances, I 
could not help contemplating with considerable curiosity the 
personal appearance of those who were to be such close com- 

anions for two years to come, and whose behaviour would so 
intimately affect for better or for worse the undertaking to which 
1 was bound. The figures of the Chinese were unique in the 
extreme, with their loose hanging dress, that only reached to 
the knee, their wicker umbrella hats covering their yellow tawn 
countenances and their shaven heads, from the back of whi 
depended their long plaited tails. The convicts, natives of Hin- 
doostan, f Sass an equally picturesque and more parti-coloured 
group. ey had now put on their dresses that had been left in 
their chests when they were rescued from the rock, and of which 
t had new obtained repossession. Large red and white 
tu covered their heads, mantles and wrappers of various gaudy 
colours completed their body dresses, and their dark bronze com- 
plexions, with features of the Caucasian type, contrasted strongly with 
the round flat Mongolian physiognoiy of the Chinese. These 
convicts were mostly Hindoos, of whom one was a Brahman, and 
one or two were Mussulmen. All hud been transported from In- 
dia, for heavy crimes of various degrees,—two or three had the word 
“murder” tatooed on,their brows. The Hindoos, as their custom 
is, seemed most careful not to let any person see them cook or eat, 
and each retired to the most sheltered and concealed spot that he 
could find, to tuke his solitary repast befure the labours of the day 
commenced. The Brahman was most concerned about his drink- 
ing water, and would allow no one to partake out of the same 
cask as himself. On leaving Point Romania he filled the cask 
himself, and prayed of me to allow no one to touch the water in 
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it, as he said he could not taste of it afterwards without losin 
caste, an object as much valued by him as life. It aphelied 
that when on the rock, as he had filled his cask for himself 
alone, and there were only 2 casks besides for the other 13 men 
who had landed with him, his was well plenished while theirs were 
empty, but as necessity has no law, he was forced by the rest to 

ive up the monopoly, the Chinese sharing alike with the others, 
Bat the Brahman dealing the water out to them with his own hands. 
The Malay lascars, although in physiognomy not unlike the 
Chinese, are altogether of a different character. ey are of more 
slender make, their religion is the Mahomedan, but bigotry or 
the trammels of caste have no hold on their minds. While they 
refrain from intoxicating re wey and the flesh of swine, they make 
little difficulty about their food in other respects; they take well to 
Europeans, to whom by their honesty and pluck when occa- 
sion requires it, they are most useful though humble allies. While 
they abhor all mechunical or confined labour, they are useful and 
active assistants in desultory employments and will work hard and 
spiritedly, if not continued too Jong The Malay has a copper 
coloured complexion, he is quiet in his manners, of sensitive tem- 
periment, light hearted, careless of money, respectful to superiors 
without any oriaging ; the kris, which is always worn out of British 
settlements, establishes a politeness of demeanour, which being 
departed from is too apt to occasion its ready use; his most pro- 
minent vice is the little value or regard which he sets on life, yet 
he is trusty when well and temperately used, and to our Malays 
therefore we looked as the support of our authority in the little 
settlement, to them was entrusted the care of the water, the most 
important article, and arms, and the slept next to us on the rock 
until our house was built, after which a room was prepared for 
them in it. 

We erected our ics sec wigwam on a small ledge to the 
east of the main rock. This ledge is 25 feet long and 15 feet broad 
and is about 7 feet above the level of the sca at high water. Upon 
the same ledge a place was prepared next us for the Malays, and 
beyond them for the Convicts. The Chinese I set apart frown us 
on the western side of the ruck. The filthiness of this eae was dis- 
agreeable and the fumes of opium created an unpleasant smell in 
their vicinity; their constant quarrels and rade gestures often 
called for interference. On our landing on the rock we found 
that the sea had washed over the parts that we now temporaril 
occupied, as was proved by the state in which the effects of the C 
nese and Convicts had been found. I therefore made the Chinese 
build their house for the season between the middle and western 
high rocks, while we commenced to build our house between the 
middle and eastern; this was atiended with the inconvenience of 
having the ‘ hinese close to us, our houses being thus not more 
distant than 10 feet, yet until we knew how the sea broke on the 
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poset we tiga of ake, sgn vail Maveiek mies 
wer where we w ve had more 
room and been more apart. ee ee of the season showed 
that we could safely have placed our houses below until the coming 
in of the N. E. monsoon. I afterwards did lodge many of the 
Chinese on the eastern rock, as we found their upper house too 
crowded; in this hot climate people cannot be packed in the 
Manner that is done in colder latitudes. At sundown of the first 
day of our landing we had made ourselves as snug as our scanty 
means would admit of, and after a busy day I went to the top 
of the rock to look around me before darkness came on. 

The coast of the Malay Peninsula lay in a westerly direction, 9 
miles distant at its nearest point, and from its outline rose the 
sharp poi Barbukit hiil,—more distant were Johore hill and 
False Barbukit; to the south lay the Bintang shore, a little more 
distant than that of the Malay peninsula and out of whose forest- 
ences “Wap e double peaked Bintang hill, well known to 
mariners, sandy beach on either coast could just be seen. As 
darkness came on we crept into our wigwam. The position seemed 
strange and unusual to all of us, and untoward reflections could not 
be prevented from intruding. Our Malay lascars sung in rather 
laintive notes some simple pantuns about “ Batu Patih de ti 

” yet notwithstanding the noise of the waves washing up 
to our heads,as we lay down overcome by the fatigues and great 
heat of the day, we soon {ll into n aband islaep which prepared 
us for the labours of the ensuing one. 

On the 12th and 13th we were engaged in landing the materials 
for our dwelling houses and in erecting the house for the Chinese. 
his was done in a rough manner by inserting posts into the fissures 
of the rocks and binding the cross pieces and rafters to them. I 
considered it an object to get them under proper cover, so that no 
delay might take place in their commencing the cutting and ste 
ping of the foundation. For this latter purpose —_ ly 
examined the rock and finally settled that the Light-house should 
stand upon the one on which I had fixed at my former visits. 
During these two days, therefore, I carefully drew level contours at 
one foot 4 a sagsnicapa elevations, one above the other, all round 
the rock. is was quickly effected by the Theodolite and Staff, 
and the contours marked with coal tar. The next object was to 
tained’ be ehng centre of the building would come j this was escer 

@ measuring vel across the narrowest 
of the ob sts dropping verve at ther end, ops to Sad 
the greatest available brent for a foundation. The centre was 
then found by measuring inwards from either side with a distance 
or radius belonging to the particular contour, or bed of course, to 
which the plummet fell. 

On the centre being found a hole was bored into the rock on 
that spot, into which a — peg was driven, the beight 
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of which was greater than the highest part of the rock, and which 
served oo oe port a large seaomy’s level whose beam was 
than the largest radius of the building that we required to 
m The radii of the several courses were now marked on 
the rock from this centre by means of a tape line and plummet, 
and the height of their beds accurately obtained by the large level 
and nated staff. The places where the incomplete courses 
0 end by re. joined to steps cut into the rock, were 
marked, and the rock was now ready to be commenced upon by 
the workmen. Before the stone cutters were employed, the con- 
Victs were first set to work to bore holes of an inch diameter alo 
the various parts marked out for cutting; these holes were bo 
to ore of the beds of the courses, at 9 inches apart, in order to 
i hasten the operation of cutting out the rock, but I found 
that they afforded little assistance and might have been dispensed 
with, as the stone cutters would have got on as fast without this 
operation. All marks were made on the rock first with coal tar and 
then by a slight groove cut with a chissel along them; in laying 
off the marks for the foundation great care was required to be 
exercised, as there was not above 2 inches to spare between the 
breadth of the rock and the diameter of the tower. 
On the third day after landing, the “Hooghly” left for Singa 
2h. 30m. p.m. We were thus for the first time left to ves; 
as the two days experience of the inconveniences of the rock 
not reconciled the Chinese to its narrow precincts, on the last 
proceeding to the Steamer many of them carried down their 
xes and little properties to place them in it, and begged hard to 
be allowed to return. We found that none of the stone cutters 
could talk a single word of Malay, and the contractor, regardless of 
my directions and of his own interests, had sent them without an 
interpreter to make known their wants; it is true that three of the 
Chinese carpenters could speak the lan but they were ofa 
different tribe and though communication could be had through 
them with some difficulty, still there being little intercourse or 
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looked upon the rock as a prison und from what was gathered 
the contractor obtained no blessings from them for having entrapped 
them into such a place. In justice to these Chinese and by way of 
spology for their past and future ill conduct, I must here state that 
had one of their number been able to speak the Malayan languages 
through which he could have freely made known his wants and I 
could as clearly have stated to him not only my orders and direc- 
tions, but pointed out the work that was ie f to be finished, the 
measures intended for their comfort and the period they would re- 
quire to remain, I am certain I would have had much less difficulty 
with them ; but in ignorance of all, they naturally looked upon the 
hardships, not the of which was the want of sufficient water, 
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as likely to be continuous and not merely temporary—to be reme- 
died when we had got fairly established in our quarte:s and had 
every thing put into due routine, Besides all this, these Chinese 
were the worst of their class whom the contractor had picked out 
from the junks at the lowest rates. In describing them they must 
wently be held as an exception, for prior and subsequent 
experience with Chinese labourers has taught me to appreciate 
their great value. They are hard and willing workers, and might be 
made capable of executing the most difficult and arduous under- 
takings in the hottest climates. In the present case the evident 
apathy of the contra tor and his premedi disappearance, coupled 
with the fact of their receiving their — from him, with 
the due influence over the workmen that should always be 
possessed by the superintendent, it is therefore not to be wondered 
at that ignorant men of whatever character would prove dissatisfied 
and unruly, placed in this position. As the steamer wei 
anchor and taenad. they all threw down their tools sat 
zing at her—they had no heart for the work, nor for want of 
irect oral communication could I inspire them with a will to do 
their duty.* The afternoon of the third day was thus spent in 
idleness by the Chinese, who having abandoned their tools, ere 
into their beds, closed the curtains and lay down to smo 
opium. It is true that this wus nominally at the loss of the 
contractor, occasioned by men paid by him, but it was highly 


the Mulays in erecting our house. 

However ominous affairs appeared, when the quiet of the 
evening had given us time for reflection on eoree into our 
litle wigwam ; next morning when I awoke I had a 
the work was worthy of our most earnest exertions, At three 
in the morning a heavy Sumatra squall came on, and at 
balf-past five it was still blowing hard, when on creeping out 
IT could just descry through the haze a large ship under trysail 

e to do, short coercive 
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and forestay-sail on the north side of the rock, not more distant 
than a } of a mile. She was then bearing down direct towards us 
but the dawning light had arrived in time to make ber aware of her 
danger when she instantly bore up and escaped. On going up to the 
Chinese, I found the storm had entered their house or drenched 
them through ; this was owing to their not a. laid small spars 
over their roof, so as to keep the attaps or thatch from being blown 
u , thus allowing the rain to pourin. This morning, the 
14th of April, the Chinese having overcome their I » now 
seemed to put more heart in the affair and take better thoughts 
of it, for breakfast they commenced to split the stones 
that required to be removed and to step the rock for the founds- 
tions. Our hours of work were from 4 past 6 to 11, and from 
1 to § past 5. By the 17th our house was covered in and partly 
planked round, so that we left our kajang wi and took u 
our quarters in it. It was 18 feet ty ee 1 feet broad, 
contained two seeping rooms, each 8 by 4}, and one dining-room 
12 by 9, 1 closet 4 by 3 and a passage, also 4 by 3; below, a small 
apariment was made for the Malay lascars, close to the fresh 
water, which was their principal charge. This was stowed in 
barrels placed on racks. The house was sup on 10 posts 
fixed to woe iron bats driven into holes in the rock. 

On the 17th of April the steamer arrived off the rock at 7h. 
30m. a.m. with two tongkangs in tow, but afler lying too for a 
short time, she was forced to put back for shelter to Point 
Romania, a heavy squall having come on in the morning and con- 
tinuing to blow fresh all day. Now that the stone cutters had 
set to work, we found it necessary to protect them from the wind 
on so exposed a place as the Light-house rock, where they were so 
closely packed together while working. The men experienced 
much inconvenience from the dust and small pieces of granite 
blown into their eyes, and we therefore scisinaniad surrounding the 
foundations by a temporary screen made of attaps, about 5 feet 
high. This effectually remedied the evil and immediately after the 
steamer arrived next day with her cargo-boats, containing more 
building materials, and they had been landed, we commenced to roof 
over the place to shade the workmen from the sun. This covering 
over the workmen had been early required, for during the calm 
weather that now prevailed, excepting the periods of occasional 

ualls, the heat was intense; indeed during the first 6 or 7 days 
when every person was necessarily exposed to the full influenee of 
the sun’s rays from above, and the almost equally intense reflection 
of them from the white surface of rin hich ai a gael 
appearance, owing to its coverin: ung of sea fowls, the 
tes almost endurance, hs okin Sceled off from the face 
and other exposed parts of the body, the lips cracked, and the heat 
induced a constant flow of perspiration, creating a thirst that 
draughts of water could only allay. We could not afford to 
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liberal in this element as we had only a precarious supply from 
the gun-boat “Charlotte,” whose duty it was to furnish us, and 
she was absent for repairs in roe tay and the other one that 
I had applied for to Government had not yetarrived. The 
covering in of the workmen afforded great relief from this hardship, 
and = its accomplishment we proceeded to erect a workshop and 
smithy. 

A pie was the next object that demanded attention and we now 
set to work upon one to be constructed of wood, in the small 
bight on the north exposure of the rock. This bight was encum- 
bered with rocks and was little more than 3 feet deep at low 
water, but I anticipated that there would be more shelter here 
than at any iceail ena yg tote The pier was made of strong 
cathe ge gem and fastened to the rock by wrought iron 

; on the pier we fixed a mast, turning on a pivot, let into a 
socket cut ony eit The mast was further by a collar in 
the flooring of the pier at half its height ; from the top of this mast 
extended a horizontal boom, upheld by struts from which depended 
tackle at its extremity. 
The boom was swung 
over the lighter, when 
the materials were to be 
raised, and when hoisted 
the mast traversed on its 
pivot and bronght them 
over the platform of the 
Bier, where they were 

posited. In front of the 
pier there was seve 
space toallow a lighter 
of 25 tons tenes 
between it and two out- - 
lying rocks. The pier erected did not answer our expectation, for 
when the sea was at all heavy the great influx and reflux of 
waves drove about the lighter so much, that none of our 
warps could hold her, they always snapped and left her to 
drive against the pier and rocks, until we could haul her out.The 
pier was only intended to last through the fair monsoon, during 
the months that operations were being carried on. 

On the 19th of April the “ Hooghly” returned to Singapore, 
and a requisition was sent by her to the contractor for more stone- 
cutters, a8 we were Tee sufficiently rapidly. It was 
at the same time req! that he would send a Chinese foreman 
conversant with the Malayan language for the e of inter- 
preting orders to the men. We were forced hitherto to have 
recourse to signs in order to direct his men, so that misunderstand- 
ings were constantly taking place. 

y the same op ty we sent back one of the blacksmiths 
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who had been engaged tu sharpen the convicts boring tools, as he 
had never recovered from his fright when left on the rock at the 
commencement of operations. During the whole time of the 
“Hooghly’s” lying off Point Romania, wind-bound, notwithstand- 
ing I used every mode to cheer him, for I could communicate 
with him as he spoke the Malayan ge, he sat sullen 
and quiet, seldom speaking to any one, bat moping over his 
distresses On landing with us again on the no entreaties 
would stimulate him to exertion, he either sat all day looking on 
vacancy or he lay stretched in his bed = opium. He at 
last became really unwell! and could taste no food for several days, 
- I Moa gene to send ae rin though I feared the harm 
e might do to our operations, by detailing in a much exaggerated 
form the hardships that he and his companions had suffered. I 
consequently sent him on board, and as usual many others rushed 
to the boats to accompany him, till driven back by our Malays, 
and litile work was done until the Steamer was out of sight again. 
The Steamer returned on the evening of the 28th, bringing instead 
of 10 stone cutters that number of ignorant coolies, It now 
became evident that the contractor was merely putting off time; 
I therefore determined, now that things had put in course, 
to return by the steamer to Singapore, to engage men m 
should the contractor fail again in procuring them. To test one 
of the men that he had sent, I put a chissel and hammer into his 
hands, but be fell ing, telling me throngh the interpreter, that 
be was only a cooly. He and his companions were therefore reship- 
on bourd the steamer. The convicts having finished boring 
the guide holes for the stepping of the rock, were employed in 
blasting away the rocks on the south aspect of Pedra enti 
to low water mark, so as to form a landing place at high water 
during the calmer periods of the N. E. monsoon. 

I embarked on board the steamer at 11 a. . of the 2Ist leaving 
Mr Bennett in charge of the work during my absence, and return- 
ed again at 5 Pp. m. on the 24th on the same vessel, having 

with great difficulty 10 stone cutters through the medium 

of the contractor. As his men at the rock had hitherto worked 
so lazily, I thought it an object that he should himself come to 
the rock and urge them to greater perseverance and if possible 
mings ous to contract for the finishing of the stepping of the 
fe ions; he consequently accompanied me and slept for one 
night in my house on the rock which was now nearly completed. 
next morning it appeared that the contractor could 

effect no ent with his men, but his presence instead of 
doing good created dissatisfaction among them. The 
convicts being nearly finished with their work, I shipped 7 of them 
board the steamer early in the morning. There now remained 
the rock 3 stone breakers, 17 stone cutters, 7 carpenters, 5 
coolies, 1 blacksmith and 1 cook, total Chinese 34, 4 convicts and 6 
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Malays, 1 cook and 1 servant, myself and Mr Bennett, 
48 persons. Before the contractor departed he came with his 
men in a body, with a long list of grievances in which he seemed 
to side with them, whether constrained to do so from fear of them 
or not I do not know; the principal thing they complained of 
was the small supply of water. I hud allowed 2 gallons to each 
man, which is double of a ship's allowance, but they demanded 4 
gallons, besides water to bathe in daily, which would have required 
gallons for each man a day. is demand being prepo-ter- 
ous in our position, I of course decidedly rejected ; I was willing 
to indulge them as much as our circumstances would admit of, as 
I was well aware that the natives of these parts are accustomed to 
copious ablutions in fresh water daily, and that they avoid salt 
water as too heating and irrefreshing. Seeing I would not comply 
with their demands they retired in a very humour. I may 
mention here that on further experience I saw a greater allowance 
was absolutely necessary and increased it to 3 gallons, and during 
the progress of the building they had baths pretty regularly with 
the water that was to be mixed with the mortar and cement. 
_ contractor now prepared to embark and I went up 


to house to write my letiers to go by the Steamer; it appears 
thet ss he got into the boat the Chineso es usual rashed t0 it, 
and two leaped into it with so great a determination to 

away that blows would not drive them off, but they crept under 
the seats and held fast to them; a struggle now commenced with 
the boats crew, composed of 5 Malays, in order to dislodge them. 
The boat was lyi close under the rock at a place where a ledge 
hangs at a hei of 7 feet icular!y over the sea ; uyon this 
rock the Chinese had assembled, standing upon a heap of bricks with 
which they had armed themselves, and were sbout to fling at the 
boat’s crew below. These beingirritated at the two contumaceous 
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at them several times with their 
prepared to take harsher measures than merely pitching 
i attracted my attention and on 
the spot 

and 


and managed to 

arrested several hands 
mst going to throw the bricks at the heads of the Malays, 
in their position have been easily mastered if not mur- 
w were still engaged in ineffectual endeavours 
the fellows out, and this they would not have succeeded in 
stunning them by blows. Having arrested the Chinese for 
the same time with great difficalty called off the 
Malays, whose blood was up and who were nearly unmanageable, 
pull outside. The contractor all this time was 
i did not venture to interfere, whether from fear 
Fo gee eee With Mis ape, I cannes judge, bat LBere'nn dels 
was brought on by his sympathizing with 
tnem. The fellows have been forced out of the bout by 
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calling in the aid ofour six armed Malays, who were too ready to 
be at them, and disappointed in not being allowed, but this would 
have risked the SO Hb or shooti one or two of the Chinese, 
which no doubt would have quelled the disturbance and prevented 
further resistance, yet would this have been a proper course to- 
wards en ignorant and helpless crowd completely in our power, 
with whom we could not orally communicate? The paramount 
object was to prevent accident or fatal injury to any of the men, 
for if such had occurred it — artes a Chinese he pcer 
in Si from engaging themselves for the service, and caused 
a poe taeda ah cpuaions for a time, if not altogether. I 
pice under the circumstances to take the temperate course, 30 
sent the boat to the Steamer where there was a trustworthy inter- 
preter who could communicate without prevarication what I had 
to say and I followed in another boat. hen I arrived on board 
the two rioters were called aft and it was explained to them, 
through the Chinese engine-driver, that as they had engaged 
themselves to remain at Pedra Branca until the foundation beds 
were finished they could on no account be allowed to leave, and that 
if they did not now readily return to the rock it would be necessary 
as an example to their countrymen to bind them up and flog them 
and compel them to return by force. This brought them to reason 
and after some words with the contractor they quietly retarned 
and no such attempts to get away were ever made 
After they were landed the Steamer returned to Singapore, but as 
usual, as long as she was in sight none of the Chinese would set to 
work. The operations of the forenoon were stopped by this inci- 
dent, but they commenced more heartily to their task in the after- 
noon. The gun-boat which had brought water weighed anchor at 
the same time as the Steamer and proceeded to Point Romania 
for more. Thus we were again left to ourselves on the rock. 

Up to the Ist of May the works progressed favorably, the stone- 
cutters working at the foundations and the ters at the jetty 
gangway &c.. The 4 Convicts were employed burning down the 
with firewood ; this was done by creating a fire on the surface 
of the rock till well heated, which expands the material and causes 
it to split off. The fire is then put out, and cold water thrown 
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the process was ore abandoned, and the superfluous 
was removed by blasting with gunpowder. This morning 
at 5, the Malacca gun-boat called the “ Nancy,” a vessel of the 
Te cee eccenent a Mave to take bap saline AES 
to our operations. During the night a hea 
the south-west and in the morning it vss Lnpeaibla to 
& communication, till about 10 4.x. The commander and 
crew of the “Nancy,” who were composed of Indo-Portuguese 
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and Malays, were much terrified this squall, so he with a depu- 
tation 2 Aipage te pl Roxby Sol rt eg 
service and return to Singapore. c 

The commander commenced with a loud lamentation on the 
dangers he had incurred and the hard career of duties that were 
out to be m him, to be executed at the risk of his life, 
hich he not untruly said if once lost would never be regained ! 
Notwithstanding he was called to shame for using such arguments 
he persisted in his refusal to do any further duty. I was much 
surprized and an at this conduct, seeing he and his crew had 
been informed before they came out as to the nature of their d 

50 

° 


e obtained their discharge had they 
 Sapeinariabet- bss yng, Pra enaltt ford 
wi 


them 

the commander on the absurdity of his and their fears, but to no 
effect, so ered him to anchor off the rock and not communi- 
cate with it till I called him. I feared that contact with his crew 
salah Seilec tee 6: Maliye: that we lad wits we ont oe 
“Charlotte”, and I objected to send him to Si re in command 
of the vessel, after behaving in such a manner. re kept him 
at anchor off the rock till the return of the “Hooghly” when I 
requested Capt. Stewart to take the gun-boat in tow, and place his 
Fore ont oe of his crew in charge of ber, until the orders of the 
ident Councillor were obtained as to the dis of the muti- 
neers. On their arrival at Singapore the com and crew were 
forthwith discharged from the service of Government and a new 
crew placed in her. The tindal of the “ Charlotte” I placed in 
charge of her as serang, and he very satisfactorily sailed the 

“Nancy” until a new commander had been obtained for her. 
The morning after the “ Nancy’s” crew struck work, another 
uallecame on at 3 A. M., and on looking for her at day-break 
was no where to be seen; she was at length descried at 2 P. m. 
far out to sea, making her way towards the rock. The com- 
mander on seeing the squall coming had got up anchor and instead 
Saw oe Sat on mader Sttie canvas, had run direct out tosea un- 
der full sail, no doubt to show how far it had blown him away. A 
le swell set down from the north-east on the 3rd of 
May. On the 6th, a Dutch gun-boat, sent from Rhio by the 


i 
iN 


it, Mr anchored off the rock ; she brought a 
letter from that gen , with the generous offer of keeping two 
gun-boats on the station, as long peleripes. parma tions 

an 


were in progress. I thanked him in reply informed him that 
the presence of one would be very acceptable. 

On the 14th of May, I became seriously unwell; for several 
days previously I had taken with a severe diarrhoea, fits of 
extreme giddiness came on at times, accompanied by sudden shocks 
that twice threw me on the ground. I consequently proceeded to 
Singapore for medical advice in the Datch gun-boat, and was 
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accompanied by 7 Chinese carpenters, 1 blacksmith and 4 coolies, 
who tad finis the work required of them. I returned to the 
rock on the 2lst of May, though not quite recovered, brin 
with me 2 coolies and 1 carpenter. On the day of my arri 
seventeen stone-cutters were sent away from the rock on board 
the “ Charlotte” which was proceeding to Singapore, as they 
were no longer required, most of the stepping of the rock —_ 
now finished. There now remained on the rock 5 stone-cutlers, 
ters, 1 blacksmith, 2 bricklayers, 1 cook, 5 coolies, 4 
Convicts, and 6 Malays. During my absence Mr Bennett had 
got the derrick crane, that had been prepared polite “oe bene 
its place, to be ready for the hoisting of the courses. The derrick 
may merit a short description. It was composed of an upright 
beam of hard wood, 25 feet long by 12 and 9 inches in scantling. 
At the bottom and top were two wrought iron pivots, the bottom 
one to turn in a hole bored in the rock and the top one to turn 
in an iron bush, to which were attached 4 rings. To these rings 
guys were fastened, which extended towards the cardinal points 
Hb were made fast to the rocks at their lower ends, by means 
of dead eyes, thus the upright beam was held perpendicular, and 
turned to all Azimuths on its lower pivot. To the lower end of the 
upright was fixed a jib or derrick, 15 feet long and 8 by 6 inches 
in scantling, being dressed off to 8 sides in its middle and taper- 
ing down to 6 iuches near its cnds, where it was square. At its 
lower end, two eye bolts, were fixed on either side, to fit close to 
other two eye bolts fixed in the upright beam. The eyes of these 
were held together on the same axis by means of a pin driven 
through them; on this pin thejib had motion upwards and down- 
wards, Atthe jib’s upper end were sheaves on either side, there 
were also eye boltsoneon the upper and one on the lower side. With- 
in two and a half feet of the foot of the upright beam, was ateached 
a hand winch and at the same height from the ground another 
was attached to the under side of the jib. From the winch on the 
upright beam a rope was extended to asheave half way up the 
beam, and from thence to the head of the jib by a double 1 
this tackle and winch raised or lowered the jib. A tackle 
hung from the end of the jib, to which was attached the stone to 
be raised. The raising was effected by one end of the tackle being 
wound round the drum of the winch, fixed at the lower end of the 
jib. The jib and tackle loud could thus traverse all round the 
walls of the building and deposit their load at any spot outwards 
or inwards. The derrick crane was found to be a very effective 
machine and quite answered all our purposes. The accompanying 
diagram will make the description more easily understood. 
During the first season’s operations it raised all the materials up to 
the 56th course and was left standing for next season’s opera- 
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tions. By its means scaffolding outside the building was dispensed 
es so that all the 

uildi operations 
were carried on up- 
on scaffolding in- 
side. It required six 
men to work the 
crane, four at the 
winch, one at the 
end of the rope, and 
one to guide the end 
of the jib and watch 
the tackle falls with 
their load. It would 
be considered a 
rude machine by the 
Engineers of Eu- 
rope, but I am dis- 
posed to think that 
under the circum- 
stances it was on as 
good a plan as could be devised. 

In India the Engineer is constrained to work with rude instrn- 
ments owing to tke absence of skilful artizans to constract better, 
The cheapness of mannal lubour, at the same time, renders the 
want of proper mechanical appliances of less consequence, us little 
saving would be effected by their introduction, the original cost 
and interest thereon in most cases ovessioning greater outlay than 
is consumed by the employment of the former, The unskilful- 
ness of natives in bandling machinery is also snother bar to its 
successful introduction. When the building had been carried up 
8 feet, it became to raixe the jib; for this purpose it was 
detached from the upright, which was now to be held by 4 beams 
fixed in the wall, two of which were first laid parallel, close to the 
upright on either side of it, and upon which the other two were 
laid in the same manner transversely, thus forming a collar 
round the upright. These cross beams were notched two over the 
other two, and nailed firmly with spikes. On the upright were 
nailed segments of wood to form a gudgeon, which traversed in the 
square collar formed by the cross beams. The eye bolts were 
then detached from the lower end of the upright and again refixed 
at a point above the cross beams, which now served to support a 

tform. The guys were ‘next removed being ao longer requir 
ed, and then the jib was attached to its higher position on the 
u t. A double block was fastened to the wrought iron pivot, 
on the top of the upright through which the tackle that supported 
the jib was to ran. tackle falls being again fixed to the jib 
as before, the derrickcrane was ready for use, and could deposit 
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“ arrived off the rock at 
the H.C. Steamer “H 
ing the Hon'ble 


Cc 
Station, and the Hon'ble T. Church, Esquire, Resident 


: Council 
at Si to accom him; also M. F. Davidson " 
Master of the » Zadiat in the Best, No. 743, ho with th 
office-bearers of the and other members of that Lodge, had 


been requested to perform the ceremony of laying the foundation 
stone with Masonic honors. Various other civil and military mem- 
bers of the Singapore community, together with the foreign Con- 
suls had come by invitation to witness the ceremony. The found- 
ation stone was laid at 1 p. m. and the following articles were de- 
posited under it in an aperture cut into the solid rock ; first, a cop- 
“per plate with this inscription upon it : 
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In the Year of our Lord 1850, 


and 
In the 13th Year of the Reign of 
Vrororta, 
Ques of Great Britain and Ireland, 
The Most Noble 
James AxNDREW Marquis of DALmousts, «. T. 
being Governor-General of British India, 
The Poundation Stone 
of the Light-house to be erected on Pedra Branca, 
and dedicated to the Memory of the Celebrated 
Hydrographer James Honsauncs, P. &. 8. 
was Inid on the 24th day of May, the anniversary 
of the Birth-day of Her Most Gracious Majesty, 
by the 
Worshipful Master M. P, Davrpson, Esq. 
the 


and 
Brethren of the Lodge Zetland In the East 


No, 748. 
In the pean of the Governor of the Straits Settlements and many of the 
British Foreign Residents of Singapore. 
J.T. Thomson, 
Architect. 


There were also deposited some silver money, consisting of a 
crown, half crown, shilling, six-pence, penny, halfpenny, farthing, a 
rupee, half and quarter rupee, gree peas e coins which consisted 
ofa penny, halfpenny, farthing, eight and sixteenth of a penny ; an 
anna, ‘and a quarter; acen and a quarter cent > Statements 
of the Trade of the Straits Se nts, together with Statements of 
the Revenue and Charges; and farther a copy of the original edition 
of Horsburgh’s Directory, copies of the “ Free Press”, and 
“ Straits Times” Newspapers and of the “ Journal of the Indian 
Archipelago and Eastern ia,” also a plan of the Town of Singa- 


pore. 
IT accompanied the Governor’s on his return to Sin 
having been invited to Goverament Loose to be present at "oe ba 
and supper given in honor of her Majesty’s birth-day. I was 
ofthis opportunity to return for medical advice, as my sickness 
me; in Singapore the affairs of the Light-house 
period of the operati Dud tped ds dient io plank ich 
ions re e t i 
two tonkangs (lighters) in the heavy Sumatras’ that he was 
forced constantly to encounter, in which the ton besides 
plenging. ender the stern of the vessel, fouled against each other; 
fore suggested that it would be better to have one large 
tonkang and he would take on board sufficient for another load in 
his coal hole and hold, which were no: required to be filled with 
firewood for the engines during the short trips out and in ; by this 
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ment he suggested much more materials would be conveyed 
out, and be at the same time executed with less trouble to himself. 
In pursuance of Captain Stewart's suggestions, I had requested 
the contractor to prepare a lighter of the required dimensions, but 
learned that so far from eg taken any steps to that end, he had 
annulled the contract that I had entered into for one, the last 
time that I had been in Singapore. The contractor’s desire now be- 
came more apparent than ever to evade any expenditure, for rea- 
sons which soou became apparent, viz. that he might carry off to his 
country as mach as ible of the advances that I had paid him out 
of the Light-house funds. I therefore determined, as empowered by 
the terms of the contract, on my return to Singapore to purchase 
a igus and rig and deck her in a manner fit for the service, as 
much delay in the transporting of the m: terials from Singapore 
and Pulo Ubin to the rock, would otherwise have occurred. 
laying of the incomplete courses of the foundations now 
commenced and were nearly finished by the end of May; it there- 
fore became of much moment that the courses prepared at Pulo 
Ubin should be quickly transported, but on visiting the quarries for 
the first time that I an i ek er since the commencement 
of operations, I was disappointed to find that only 5 or 6 had been 
pees The stone-cutters had been doing absolutely nothing. 
heir head men complained of not getting any advances from the 
contractor which —— ery unable yl seen — their res- 
ive agreements, alread 4 months to 
roel they had done sion fe only other4 months candlasvel or 
working season it appeared evident that were the works to _— 
at this slow rate the building would be barely above the 
tions at the end of the season. I was satisfied that I had advanced 
more than sufficient to cover all work done, so that if the contractor 
were really unable for want of money to meet his engagem 
he must have been using the advances for his private purposes. 
therefore now made up my mind at an early opportunity to take 
the contract out of his hands, being ert empowered to do so 
by the terms of the agreement; this step, ienah it would give a 
bag deal more trouble, would at all events prevent any of 
public money entrusted to my charge, being expended 
in any other manner than in the building of the Light- 
house tower. The men that he sent out to the Light-house 
constantly complained of his not paying them; were them- 
selves of the worst description and were extremely unruly and 
idle; and as be furnished them with food, the badness of it 
was a constant source of complaint and annoyance at the 
On the 28th of May the ons that we had moored off the rock 
ag gio ; it had been laid down for the purpose of making 
fast gun-boats to it, so that it would be unnecessary for them 
to cast anchor, but the commanders found that the buoy was al- 
ways running foul of their vessels in the eddies and contrary cur- 
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rents that prevailed, so that they preferred dropping their anchors 
to mooring at it, and its loss was consequently no! repaired. 

I returned to the rock on the Ond of June, having in a measure 
got rid of my attack of illness, and visited the Pulo Ubin quarries 
in the way. On the same day his highness the Tomungong of 
Johore visited the rock, accompanied by 30 of his followers. He is 
the most powerful native chief in these parts, allied to British 
interests. He remained at my house for two days, rors his 
leisure in fishing, to which sport be 1s greatly devoted; be and his 
followers were very successful with the hook and line. He would 
have made a longer stay had not the mosquitoes been #0 numerous, 
& singular circumstance, seeing that the rock is so exposed to all 
winds, At first we were unable to account for the troublesome 
phenomenon, but soon found thet they bred in immense numbers 
in our water barrels. The first water that we had obtained had 
not been spring water, but was obtained from a running stream, 
which had contained the germs of the insect; they now issued 
from these barrels in millions and infested every nook and corner 
of the houses and chinks of the rock, neither night nor day 
brought any relief from them, it was almost impossible to sit, and 
the only refuge, if rest were required, was under the mosquito cur- 
tains. These his highness had not brought, so he did not stop to 
experience the tortures of another night. At first flies bred in 
great numbers, this I ascribed to the filthy habits of the stone- 
cutters and to the saltfish and half decayed preserved vegetables 
that they were constantly laying out to dry, but they disappeared 
greatly after the departure ot the stone-cutters. To alleviate the 
sufferings of the men from mosquito bites, for they, being with- 
out curtains, could not obtain sleep at night, I caused all the bung- 
holes of the barrels to be constantly kept shut and the water when 
wanted to be drawn by a shall, plug hole below; in time this 
perceptibly decreased their numbers but not entirely. The s 
winds of the S. W. monsoon which was now setting in also blew 
our tormentors away and only on calm days were their irritating 
bites afterwords much felt. On the evening of the 3rd of June, 
the Tomungeng took his departure. He came in a beautiful fast 
ouiton sempan nonging to the Governor of the Straits Settlemeuts 
which was rigged with graceful latteen sails, About ten other small 
sampans composed his fleet, which with their mat sails as they 
stretched over to the coast of Bintang, produced rather a pic- 
turesque effect. The Singapore sampan is fumed over the world 
for its fleetness in either pulling or sailing; manned with the orang 
Jaut (men of the sea) they Bess snecessfully competed with the 
fastest gigs or wherrics from England, brought out on purpose for 
the contest. 

On the 10th of June I set sail on board the “Charlotte” for 

ingapore. The slackness of operations at Pulo Ubin now began 
seriously to interfere with the operations at the rock requiring imme- 
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diate attention. My illness also had returned as bad as ever, the 
Sgpringeel masgyr pare hatiees Asien y. fo after residence on 


it the — did not again ae =the gyre h 
caused e t ex re we experienced during 
Setaight'eapuations; when we coure ¢ from ing to 


night to the sun’s rays. During the whole of this month little was 
done at the rock, this was — owing to the absence of the 
“Hooghly” on other duties which prevented our gane pv 
stones from Pulo Ubin. For a considerable part of the mon 
the number of Chinese did not exceed 10, who, with 4 convicts 
and 6 Malays made 20 workmen on the rock, during April and 
May the number on the rock some times exceeded 50, nearly 40 
of whom were Chinese. What with the misbehaviour of the 
commander and crew of the “Nancy” and the absence of the 
“Charlotte” for repairs, we were frequently on short allowance 
of water; twice we had only 3 days in store, and what added to our 
anxieties was the oie pe bad temper of the Chinese who were 
but ill affected tow their situation. As there was room to 
stow boats, by which, in the event of any serious accidents hap- 
2s Boge tenders, we might send for succour, I had long 
c it a desideratum to have these boats to convey the men 
in case of such accidents and no succour arriving; but so long 
as the Chinese remained there against their will, and were k 
close prisoners, the placing of boats on the rock was not to 
thought of. The 2 gon of the junks returning to China was 
during these months and they sail close past the rock ; such an 
easy communication with these junks, as boats would have afforded 
would under the circumstances, have been too tempting not to be 
availed of whether 4 Coseses or by stealth. Now that the number 
¢ = Chinese = setae I was determined on my retarn 
ingapore to place our working operations on a more sett 

tory footing b ing and payin, ony yt yap wer 2 I 
would chai tha inne over them that I found war abecluicly 
necessary i cer in charge of an i 
like this should ; this to be obtained if possible by amicable 
arrangement with the contractor or without that, if requisite. A fter- 
wards on the men being engaged by myself I brought out boats 
to be always ere in readiness on the rock ; this step made the 
position of the dwellers on the rock more secure and did away 
with the occasional anxicty, when water and provisions became 
scarce, as to the possibility of being left to starve. 

On m arrival in Singapore I communicated with the contrac- 
tor but I had little satisfaction. I had already advanced 620 
Spanish dollars beyond what I should have done according to the 
terms of the contract and he expressed his inability to advance 
the works any further. As yet the lowest course of the building had 
not been laid; I therefore called his security who with the con- 
tractor at length agreed on the 13th of June to my carrying on 
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the works on their responsibility. With this view the accounts 
the various sub-contracts were to have been furnished me, but 
on the 14th the contractor absconded. It was in a fow days found 


&, 


out that under of going to Pulo Ubin he had 
proceeded to the ina keen, but instead of going 
to the place indicated, he shi himself on board an American 
vessel bound to China; i er quickly came to light that 


p13 

a few da viously he had bought goods to the extent of several 
thousa Spanish dollars from various Singapore merchants, which 
had dispatched on board that vessel before himself. 
esti value of the works done and the advances 
made to him I found that I had advanced the sum of 2,620 
Spanish dollars, and that what with the courses ready to be 
shipped at Pulo Ubin and the working tools, also the extent 
of work done at the rock, with houses, sheds, &c., they 
must have cost him the sam of 2,500 Spanish dollars, so that 
he could have taken but little away with him of the Light-house 
funds. On making enquiries as to the causes which had actuated 
him, I found that he had the year before, at a period he 
was unconnected with the Light-house operations, made an 
attempt to get away with a quantity of goods he held on credit, 
but having informed his wife of his purpose she had disuaded or 
prevented him; this time he left without leaving a clue to his 
motions with any one, and it was a month or two before any thing 
certain was heard of him. It ap to me that from the finet 
he intended to take advantage of the credit with the merchants 
which his connection with the government gave him, and this will 
account for the lax and off-putting line of conduct which he 
pursued in ing out the contract and for the apathy and indif- 
erence with w looked upon the misconduct and dilatoriness 

of his men and the lors they thereby occasioned to him. 
pn ceairing Renard of the works in all their details were now 
thrown entirely on my hands. The contractor’s security, being a 
trader, expressed his inability to assist me with regard to procuring 
workmen or materials, he could therefore only abide the issue 
of the operations, and it would depend on the government whether 
or not he would be held responsible should the cost exceed the sum 
of the contract. Though I could not a to get things done so 
cheely as the contractor did, particular y in engaging workmen, 
yet I anticipated that I could purchase ials on as favorable 
terms, but in this I was mistaken. On calling all the stone con- 
tractors together I found they bad combined, and they knew now 
that as the season had so far advanced that I must either give into 
their terms, on stop the works for the season. While they had 
been contented with 6 dollars per 10 cubic feet for dressed granite 
from the contractor, they now demanded 10 dollars from me, but 
after a weeks treaty when I could not put off the works any longer 
they consented to contract at the rate of 8} dollars, thus in the most 
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important article an addition of expense was unavoidably incurred 
of 41 per cent. On the other principal item, bricks, the contractor 
had procured them at 18 dollars per 10,000, the same person from 
whom he obtained them now would not charge less to me than 
25 dollars. While I reluctantly subscribed to contracts at these 
prices, I afterwards found the good prices were of service in 
Ps the work by attracting large bodies of workmen, parti- 
cularly to the Pulo Ubin quarries. These men now and till the 
end of the season continued busily employed on the 59 courses 
which compose the shaft of the tower and 9 of which only were 
fully ready for shipping by the middle of June, at which time the 
contractor absconded. Thus while the contractor had only 20 
men at most 5 bee at the quarries, 80 to 100 men were now 
constantly at work, and though they showed great wariness and 

icion at first, their confidence was soon gained by fair dealing 
ad ener leidpeeren In the 6 months that had elapsed since the 
igning of the contract while 9 courses had only been fully com- 
pleted and 6 more partially so, —s the remaining 3) months of 
ae working season we prepared at Pulo Ubin 44 and built 59 on 

tower. 

Though I had also to engage Chinese workmen to go toa 
that rer ais a bad reputation amongst thoes, eitoasannedboes 
soon altered for the better, so that before one month was over, the 
best men offered their services to go out to the rock. Indeed at 
this period the most wretched and miserable looking beings would 
only be induced to go and with their help we made but sorry 
work of it, yet, when they returned on a day or two's leave to 
Singapore at the en:) of the month, the accounts of good treatment 
and high wages which the improvement in their appearance amply 
testified to their countrymen, soon induced others to apply and we 
had ee trouble on = score rpc shy SO = 

usual wages for coolies urers) in Sin: are 

4 dollars a month. I i en uired to en ) cai alien 
5 dollars, they finding themselves in food, but I made this further 
proviso, that on their proving to be well behaved and otherwise 
good workmen, they should id at the rate of 6 dollars a 
month. The masors I engiged at 1010 13 dollars a month, carpen- 
ters at 9 to 11 dollars, stone cuttes at 12 to 13 dollars, all provi- 
ding their own food. This arrangement avoided constant disputes 
as to quality wii h would inevirably have taken place. They were 
only engaged for a month, after which period they could demand 
their aie 6 Each man carried out with him one month’s 
provisions, y received 4 a month’s advance in money at Sin- 
gnpore and though they were but poor people of the lowest 
ase, and entirely unknown to me or to the people in my esta- 
blishment and though they might have absconded before pro- 
ceeding out to the rock without the possibility of my being 
able to find them, yet they were always firm to their engage- 
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ments and nothing was lost during the progress of the works by 
the per sraue ic rere bagi iy ~ stone dress- 
ing, who were le, were strict to their engage- 
ments, I was reared sanecess to them 100 and 200 dollars 
at a time, although their characters were entirely unknown to 
me, yet in no case did a abscond or fail in their ~~ ments, 
Of these there were generally 13 or 14 ns either of the Kheh 
or Aya Tribe of Chinese. us while the first arrangements were 
made with a good deal of trouble and at considerable sacrifice, the 
after progress of the works went on as rapidly and satisfactorily 
as I could wish. 

On the 23rd of June, the “Hooghly” arrived at Pedra Branca 
with a tongkang in tow and she remained on the service for nearly 
2 months at this time. 

The absence of a contractor now required that I should pay 
more attention to the ing out of arrangements in rg fal 
as well as looking after the stone cutters at Pulo Ubin. I was 
necessarily much absent from the rock on business at these 
places during the 3 succeeding months of July, A and Sep- 
tember. I proceeded out to the rock on the of June and 
remained there till the 6th of July. On the 29th of June the first 
entire course had been laid, and after this the building of the tower 


entire courses had been laid. ntathas soar tins Aragorn 
strong at S. W. creating a heavy sea, so that when the Steamer 
wiih the tongkang in tow arrived off the rock, they were forced to 
he back to Romania for shelter. On the 9th of July the wind 
lew strong from the south so as to render the landing of materials 
& matter of great difficulty. On the 12th a considerable swell 
broke on the rock, making the rock ps eh caresnacd ares ing on 
one part of the north side. By the end of July we had built 11 
feet of the tower above the foundation. I was again at the rock 
from the 29th of July to the 4th of August. During this stay I 
‘ound that the bight on the north side of the rock afforded no 
to the tongkang alongside the wooden pier that we had 
built; the waves pom | her to strike heavily x prsecheeme seh 4 
pier or adjacent and the warps by which she was on all 
sides fastened continually gave way, hen strained by the influx 


* Daring the poe ©: disect egresmente and necessarily 
pepe pesey etn phe : pe fferent tribes or nations, 
I not honest the labouring ; oe 


it was on rainy days that they showed symptoms of disobedience, or 
perry “hd te wor in lentions ex to the wind. ‘The cold air they conld 
are, 
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and reflux of the water at each wave. I therefore fixed upon a 
spot out of the bay in rather deeper water where I saw that the 
motion of the sea though greater perpendicularly was not so 
horizontally, and with what few spars we had on the rock, 
erected a jetty supported by shears. On these shears a stage was 
fixed at half their height, and the stones were landed by tackle 
attached to a spar, thrust outwards over the intersection of the 
shear poles. This answered our purpose for a few days until the 
arrival of the gun-boats enabled us to procure more spars, with 
which I instructed Mr Bennett to make a pier on the same plan 
sufficiently substantial to last out the season. 

By the end of August, 21 feet of the tower had only been 
built and up to the 23rd course only landed ; this was owing to our 
not having the means of conveying the materials fast enou 
from Pulo Ubin, where the works were now carried on by 
Chinese rapidly and with great spirit. On the 17th of 
we lost the assistance of the Steamer, she being required on 
duties, and during the rest of the season she made only one or two 
trips to the rock. For the conveying of the rest of the materials 
therefore we had to depend on the 2 gun-boats and one lighter; this 
duty the fresh and steady southerly breezes of enabled 
us to accomplish more rapidly than we ex . Anexce to 
reconars ene) preadreen egy ty ore 
strong w y win y, com a uma- 
tra. Both a boats had arsived off the rock bet eould not semi 
municate were forced to run under the Malay coast for 
shelter. By the latter end of September the sea became smooth 
and winds light, south and south-east generally. A great deal 
of thunder and lightning prevailed. By 
had built 47 feet of tower above the 
had landed 52 courses. I went out on the 20th of the month and 
remained till the 4th of October. I returned again to the rock on 
the 14th, and remained till it was deserted on the 21st of the same 


During the months of August, September and October, the 
number of workmen employed on the rock numbered 30 to 35. 
They ae as ton tee pier dag cand ign car- 
penter, 20 coolies, all Chinese, and 6 alay lascars. No material 
accident happened to any of the workmen. One day a provi- 
dential escape was experi by several men; while hoisting 
the upright beam of the derrick crane ; the tackle falls gave way 
and whole fell down several feet, precipitating at the same 
nlp gaeltag S pomgeletenbiaiahr pone ol great ate 

paying myse ver 
tages, and we now found them as obedient and tractable as had 
formerly been fractious. Personal chastisement was never inti 
and in fact never called for, an occasional threat of cutting their 
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pay on the symptoms of idlencss being effectual in all cases. There 
was also no difficulties made about water during the progress 
the building, the -men could always have a bathe, in the fresh 
water before it was mixed in the mortar; this appeared a great 
relief to them. The natives of these parts seem to be acutely sensi- 
ble to the want of regular and copious ablations. The conduct of 
the commanders and crews of the gun-boats and lighter (the latter 
sailed by a Malay) was perfectly satisfactory; no ap; earance of mut- 
iny or dissatisfaction arose at any time amongst them ; their res- 
pective duties were labourious and required constant and severe 
exposure to the sun, the great enemy to exertion in this climate, 
and though they could by no means be considered so effective 
as Euro they accomplished the ends required perfectly 
well in their own modes and ways. baa Asay x nee 
“Nancy” had become so crazy leaky that the serang (a 
Malay) who was then in charge good humouredly told me, that 
he would patch the holes in sides with China paper, till we 
had fini the o ions of the season. The planks of her stern 
were so rotten that the jolly-boat attached had run her stem 
through them. The tongkang was in a still worse state, not bein} 
sheathed, the sea worm had riddled holes th all parts of her 
bottom, so that when deeply loaded constant baling was requisite 
to keep her afloat. I was forced to buy the lighter in Singapore, 
bad as she was, as the contractor had annulled the contract I had 
made for a new one, as already mentioned. The u with 
which a lighter was required constrained me to buy an old one, 
which I would have avoided doing, had it been possible. 

When the building operations had been put into regular routine 
and after each man had been accustomed to his duties, we found 
the Chinese to perform their respective tasks satisfactorily; the 
regular habits of ind which they bring from their own 
country does not make one of their vices. Their mode of 

ing weights differs from that of the English, so a sho- notice 
of this ieay ke interesting. When one man is employed in carry- 
ing, he uses two wicker baskets eonstructed with rattans. These 
are slung on a stretcher balanced and borne on one of his shoulders. 
Tn this manner an a Chinaman will carry for long distances 


that we required for the building averaged 4 cubic feet of granite 
weighing Ibs., these required to be carried up a sloping gang- 
way at an inclination of 15 d to the height of 20° fect; 
Seat: Ohindie’ wore: euinhivel 40 to thle; etek nua thmehipartbts 

Ibs. which he did without any appearance of uneasiness. 

= No lla tne aest rap ae Raced 
, that is man; this they performed wi 
i e difficulty. Haat nen ancslad up the wnaliaed in to 
height of 20 feet, one broad course of the building in 4 hours, 


7 


r 
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containing 95 cubic feetand weighing 15,675 lbs. ; this gives 3,918 
Ibs. raised 20 feet in 4 hours to each man and 326 Ibs. raised 1 
foot per minute ; that is, a Chinaman exerts a continuous effective 
force of 326 units per minute, working 9 hours a day at this 
species of labour half the day; and at other hard labour during 
the rest of it; but this he did not always do, for I have observed 
on some occasions, that the labour done was as low as 225 units per 
minute. Had the Chinese been employed or. contract, I have no 
doubt that they would have gone through double the work, though 
I am convinced that they could have only continued the exertion 
for a few days, and not for a whole season. An Enropean raising 
material on the back and returning empty and working 6 hours 
in the day, performs 1,126 units pcr minute, or with a wheel-bar- 
row on ramps working 10 hours per day, 720 units per minute. 
(Tait’s Mechanics). This would prove the labour of a Chinaman 
working under the heat of the equator, not to equal half that of 
an European working in the temperate zone; but it will be seen 
that he can exert for a short time a nearly equal force, for he can 
bear a burthen of 247 Ibs, which is the weight carried on the back 
of an average European, such as a sack of wheat, containing 4 
bolls weighing 240 Ibs ; it must therefore be conceded that though 
the gi does - perform in = one pet half the seh 
of the European, this must not be ascribed to his possessin 
physical powers, but to the climate in which he labours. . 

The Chinese in raising the stones to the top of the building by 
the winch and tackle, and working nine hours a day, on one 
occasion of which note was taken, performed a wnbene'f effect of 
only 127 unites per man per minute, and on another of 210 units 
per man per minute; this small result was evidently owing to the 
great friction in the blocks, pulleys and on} and could we have 
procured a windlass, driven by spurwheel and pinion, by which 
the ropes and pulleys would have been dispensed with, their 
labour would have been much more advantageously applied and 
consequently more efficient. 

The mode that Chinese invariably use in carrying heavy 
weights is by stretchers held on the shoulders, one stretcher being 
borne by 2 men, in this manner:—a 
stone, bb slings, ce stretchers, dd where the 
shoulders are applied; five men ionally 
place themselves to 3 stretchers thus—a the 
stone, bb the slings, cc the stretchers, dd the 
points where the shoulders are applied, e 
the point where the cross stretcher is applied, 
to the extra cert Racha — 

carrying weights num or 
even 100 a may be attached by multiply- 
ing the number of stretchers, as in the figure 
annexed, showing a burden to which 40 men = 
could be yoked, and who would all apply 
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their shoulders at the same level above the ground. The largeat 
stone that I have seen lifted 
and removed in this manner, > 
broad oad 8 nt deopt sigh . 

, an Pp, W ii ‘ 
ing 15,360 lbs; but I have no Ss 
doubt, that greatly heavier ar- <f 4 
ticles, provided they were pa- 
ralelopipeds or cylinders could be moved in this ee In 
boring granite, two Chinese bored a hole of two inches diameter 
and nine inches deep in as many hours, that is, an inch per hour; 
one man striking and the other holding and turning the jumper; 
3 natives of Hindoostan performed the same work, 2 men striking 
and one holding and turning the tool. Two of the latter class 
generally bored a hole, one inch diameter and two fvet deep ina 
day's work of nine hours; this is a poor result when compared 
with English labour in Europe, if the data given by Sir John 
Me i be (Weale’s series) be correct, where it is stated, that two 
Englishmen bore 4 to 7 feet of 2 inch holes in a day, and that 8 
feet of 1 inch bore is accomplished by one man per diem.* 

During the period of ovr operations we had some opportunities 
of observing the manners of the Chinese lower classes, though not 
80 intimately as to enable us to form a thorough conception of the 
genius of that people. They appear to be devoid of religious 
prejudices; in their food they are not particular, eating whatever 
is palatable, and sometimes what Europeans would think suf- 
ficiently di ing; rice, salt-fish, sour crout, and occasionally 
pork formed their diet. Frequent applications were made by 
them for our medicines. Plasters aan salves for the ulcers, that 
they are much subject to, were held in great request. The taste 
of castor oil they highly relished. J can say little ot their healing 
arts, further than that when they attempted this themselves they 
seemed to put much more faith in external applications than inter- 
nal remedies. On one of our carpenters being afflicted with head- 
ache, an old man having some pretensions to medical skill, first dis- 
tended the veins of the temple, by rubbing the finger against them, 
and then punctured them in several places with a needle, this seem- 
ed to afford some relief ; on occasions of griping of the stomach, he 
would throw the patient on his back, and catching hold of the 
skin of the abdomen, by mcans of two small pieces of money, held 
between his finger thumb, he would twitch at the part till 

* In the acconnt of 118, Mr 
sata eer te Pas hee aR as 


—_— 








** genera! lone with the hand mall by one and the same person with the 
** mall with cae Load sad eucocie teaerings foal Bor Ramee Wich thaoe Foals 
bore 
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it was perfectly raw; other parts of the hody were then treated 
in the same manner, principally in the neck, shoulder blades, and 
spine ; to us the remedy appeared greatly more severe than the 
disease, and the person opcrated upon, by his wincings and 
contortions under the process evidently held the same opinion as 
ourselves. When fighting they do not use the fist in the manner 
of the labouring classes of England, nor do they stand up to the 
contest. They tear and scratch with their long finger nails, and 
if urged to ungovernable fury they will dig their two fore-fingers 
under the ribs, and sometimes occasion instant earls the 
rupture of the spleen. They are notorious gamblers, their 
amusements are mostly of a sedentary nature, the climate holds 
out no inducement to active sports, so they seldom indulge in 
them. In vgn “ strength piss srg posamipac hie ky fos 
two persons holding the opposite en a stout » whi ey 
push against each vhae until one gives way. The) well under- 
stand ‘the power that combination gives them, and are adepts in 
the minutie of regulating their intercourse with each other, when 
carrying out undertakings in which each has a common interest. 
For the estimating of the moral qualities of the labouring classes 
of Chinese, it seldom falls to the lot of the European to be placed 
in & position to judge fairly, as he comes in contact for the most 
part with those belonging to sea-port towns, who it may safely be 
assumed do not come up to the standard of the nation generally. 
The agricultural classes, of whom little is known, will no doubt 
greatly more estimable than those. I had frequently observed 
scars of small wounds near the navel and supposed that these 
had been occasioned by puncturing the part, in the manner of the 
Japanese as described by Kaempfer, but I was informed that the 
scars had beer. made by their parents, by burning during infuncy, 
but for what reason they could not tell ine. 

The Chinese are noisy and talk long before they come to blows, 
but in the latter part of our operations this trouble was easily put 
a to. 

As the building rose we could the further see into the waters 
that surrounded us. During neap tides the water was perfectly 
clear and displayed in its bosom numerous fish of various species 
playing about the rocks and corals, A beautiful green speci 
particularly attracted our attention from the splendour of its tints; 
the colours of others were various, purple, blue, and yellow, 
and other brilliant hues, were not uncommonly seen to adorn the 
finny tribes, others were spotted and striped. The gigantic skate 
called by sailors the devil fish, would sometimes approach close 
to the rock, and might occasionally be noticed to leap out of the 
water, and make a summerset 20 feet above its native element ; 
turtles on rare occasions would be seen moving along the 
or lying sluggishly on the surface of the waters. mpage ce in 
his Directory notices the numerous oysters that are to be found 
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on Pedra Branca, but seven days after our landing it was difficult 
to find a single one; the Chinese made an early finish of them. 
We found also one or two of the large bivalves called the Ge 

on the rock, this species is sometimes to be seen 4 feet in 

in Singapore. Many shoals of porpoises were to be seen at all 
times, and the ugly and ferocious shark was seldom absent; I 
have often his movements as he stealthily moved 

the bottom; his approach was beheld with consternation 
confusion by many of the small tribes of fishes, who would dart 
in all directions and hide themselves under the stones and in the 
crevices of the sunken rocks, and yet by others he was received 
with the greatest nonchalance, and in midst of whom he 
would anconcernedly move without attempting their molestation. 
The sword-fish was also a constant visitor to the waters of Pedra 


ranca. 

On the 15th of October a considerable swell set in from the 
north-east, this continued till the 20th, when it set in still heavier; 
on the 2lst we had finished all the work that could be done at the 
e i The swell was now so 


was difficult for our 
i on board one of the 
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as their materials were of no 
g Rises expect them to stand the force of the 
. E. monsoon. We also took up and stowed on the to 
ward such parts of the pier as could be remo 
rest of it we left to its fate. A day or two previously we 
t brick pillars on various of the rock to test the force of 
waves and the height to which their influence might extend up 
rock. At5 p.s. everything was accomplished, so we shoved 
from the rock and took our departure for the season. The 
C. steamer “ Nemesis” the rock a day or two later, 
her commander reported a heavy sea to be breaking on the 
g impossible. 
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PART IY. 


Occurences of 1851. 


visited at various times during the North-east monsoon.—State 

WoL aed Gade er fo eo ee 
eee nae moe wrecked on Stork Reef—Commence on south pur 
—Rain channels for collecting water ; m 
dress (gh rnry of the mn ye Rergue soon on Postition ehsal— 
tom's account af hauting the dome ef the : M 

witness its light the first time:— Description nd apparatus, 
aloof lantern it perm - iy shew on {Goh October” Urnauc? 
Leave jer ‘the season.—Atmospherical disturbances.— Oe Tater spouts ond 


During the North-east monsoon, ee ee 
rock were necessarily ed for the season, the stones of the 
capital of the tower and for the floors were proceeded with 
at Pulo Ubin. In Singapore, the doors, windows, stairs, fur- 
niture, &c., were commenced upon and prepared before our 
returning to the rock. 

The rock was at various times visited during the North-east 
ar gr Bi oo bears Bin Gunners of the “Charlotte” 
and “Nancy.” On 26th October the “Nancy” proceeded 
out, but on fetching the rock the Gunner in command could not 
venture to land; however next day she went out again and a 
landing was effected. The “Charlotte” proceeded out on the 
2nd November and got abreast of the rock on the 4th, but the 
Gunner could not a landing. On the 5th the sea had 

down and become quite smooth, so she went out again when 
landed with ease. the 11th she went out in but @ 


. ted . 

I proceeded out on the 23rd of the same month on the 
“Charlotte” and landed with ease on the 24th; there was a swell 
from the North-east. I found nothing carried away from the 
rock, but all materials remained as we had left them. The ebb 
tide in the evenin pciecns hice Revenge emer oP ye 
with 6 paddles could not make head against it. out 

in on board the same vessel on the 9th December, and on the 
Toth could not get out to the rock, owing to the heavy sea and 
strong N. E. and northerly winds and squally weather, so put 
back; I went out again next day but experienced the same 
. We approached within § a mile of the rock on which the 
wea was breaking heavily. We observed ae Coe See pier, 
boat house, and north brick pillars, that we had set up 
leaving, had been washed away. It was remarked that inside the 
Straits it blew N. N. W. while outside the wind was from N. E. 
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The waves from the hollow to the crest were 7 feet high* and 
were short and trying to the masts. On the 7th of January 
I again out on board the “Charlotte” but did 
ee Re ene ee anaes Sone’ & 9 a. m. of 
the ; I went in the saat Bp within a few yards of the 
rock, but could not have ed without endangering the boat. 
I proceeded out again on the 28th of January, but found the sea 
too high to attempt landing. On the 15th of March it was noted 
that sea in Singapore roads was perfectly smooth, which 
roved that there could be but little sea on out at Pedra Branca. 
proceeded out on the 27th of the same month and landed on 
the 28th, there was a breeze from the North-east, but only a 
slight swell. We lay at anchor off the rock for two days, and 
completed a shed for the workmen for the coming season. The 
following was the state of the rock when I landed:—The pier 
was entirely washed away, the wrought iron bats by which it was 
fixed to the rock being either drawn or broken off. Two stones 
weighing 640 Ibs each, we found washed off the rock, and deposited 
in hollows below, they had been placed on a ae eee 
high water spring tides at the time we left. The boat-house, 
coolies-shed, and es house, were entirely washed away, these 
were 6 to 10 feet above high water spring tides at their founda- 
tions. The sand and red earth with enclosures were also washed 
away, also all the pillars on the north exposure of the rock, placed 
10 to 12 feet above high water spring tides. On the south side 
of the rock parts of the water racks and shed were broken 
down, these were 15 feet above the sea. There was evidence of a 
heavy spray having washed over the East high rock 20 to 27 feet 
above high water in the state of the house and water 
drains upon it. end cmp western part of the rock was much 
worn, this was at a height of 12 feet above the sea. All stones of 
less than } of a ton weight left on the North side of the rock were 
either off into the hollows or carried round to the lee. 
At this time when lying off the rock a considerable swell got 
up which rendered landing or departing difficult, neither could be 
fected without wetting up to the middle. In getting underweigh 
the “ Nancy” barely escaped ship-wreck, by being set on the rock 
by the wind and current. A sea weed was found covering the 
rocks on the North side to the height of 10 to 12 feet which shows 
how constantly the waves had played on this quarter. The base 
of the Light-house and materials round it were unaffected, and if 
anything had gone over here it must have been only spray. 
uring the first year’s operations it struck me that a convenient 
atform might be constructed near the entrance of the Light- 
jouse, which would be useful for laying articles, on their being 
* This was ascertained by placing the eye at a certain known t abore the 
water line, and when trough noting bea the 
iter ne and when the val wasn the =e me 
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t to be hoisted into the Light-house; it would also form a 
promenade for the light-keepers and if partially covered 
ings would serve for a sitting place, where _ 
victuals. Below the platform might be cons a 
would be useful for stowing lumber, heavy articles 


gts 
ee 


ight! to the west of the Light-house appeared to 
i A tar Bud crcseredanier in y filling it with earth 
the more hardy plants ight be seats to glows 
wm wanting Shdesn soge b interest and recreation 
ere the position is so lonely and employment so 
* At my several visits to the rock during this north 
monsoon, I carefully watched the action of the waves upon 


£8 32 


if 
i 


the rock and saw that could a pier be stretched beyond the break- 
ers a landing could probably be effected on it at all times, ex- 
cepting during the worst of weather; as the case stood, without a 
pier it was difficult to land at any time except when the sea was 
nearly calm. These proposed additions I brought to the notice of 
Tie. ewe sanction was obtained for their execution. 

garden and platform walls I desi should be built of 
granite, laid in rusticated courses, ‘but did not fix on plan 

the pier until I should have had a better opportunity consi- 
dering subject after landing on the rock, to commence 
year’s operations. 

The “ Nancy,” which had been thoroughly repaired, I sent out 
with Mr Bennett, accompanied by the with 
attaps and planks, on the 5th of April. arrived at Point 
Romania at 3 a. m. of the 6th, here they landed convicts, ten in 
number, who built a hut for themselves, as they were to remain to 
cut wood and dig wells. The “ Nancy” and tongkang 
out to Pedra Branca and arrived there at 6 a. m., of the 7th, 


in 

I had known him to bea good workman, so had emplo him on 
i to Singapore on various work during the w le period 
ceed te beeen se time wears off moet im ions, he 
asked employed again at the rock, but this I was rather 
doubtfal of acceding to, reminding him how he bebeved Gas 
before. He seemed in earnest and promised not to be afraid, 80 
was engaged. Though he landed this season at the same period 


© It has been already noted that intentions rendered futile by the 
during the North-east monsoon ; no plants could be found to meted Tem. daly. 
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as last and this with nearly equal difficulty, he showed no 

signs Tis timidity, but ragoyeee on ancien set to pai in build- 

ing his forge, shewi is assiduity t je was in earnest, 

and he ‘entailed in’ the employment the whole season till all was 
nished. 

I left Singapore on board the “Charlotte” on the 7th, and 
arrived at Point Romania via Pulo Ubin at5 p. . on the 8th; 
we sailed next morning in company with the “ Nancy” and ton- 
kang, which were by this time loaded with water and spars, agg 
ing also the convicts, and arrived off the rock atG a.m. In the 
early part of the month the sea was tolerably smooth but a consi- 
derable surf afterwards arose and broke on the rock until the 14th, 
when it subsided. Neither the wind nor pry tore were any 
way nearly so bad, as at the same period of last year. 

e convicts on landing were set to blast away by gunpowder 
some rocks at the north landing place, and the Chinese and 
were busied about the houses and sheds for ourselves and work- 
men. On the 12th a Chinese junk struck on Stork rock and 
immediately bilged ga filled, the crew were paar by = 
accom junk, who assisted in saving as much out o 
week ie thet could, apparently for their own benefit for they 
made off with the epi eaving three of the owners of the cargo 
clinging to the wreck. These were rescued by a Malay sampan 
who promised to take them to the which was lying at 
Diana cove, but instead of which, carried them to a barren 


him back. is clecanaatanen of ont toupbing of, Polo Ubin belors 
proceeding to Singapore had most likely, also, stimulated their 


suspicions. 

AL the village in Palo Ubin a countryman of theirs was found, 
with whom they begged to be allowed to depart. This was gladly 
acceded to, as they showed themselves so little grateful for our 
assistance, and otherwise rendered themselves so troublesome by 
their unfounded fears as to our intentions towards them. On 
leaving, as they were destitute I gave them sufficient to carry them 
to Singapore and to maintain themselves for some days, but at the 
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same time let them understand thot their conduct had been any 
thing but pleasing. They were natives of Hainan where the 
scone of jhe coast are barbarous, and have treated in a wretched 
manner such European wrecked seaman as have fallen into their 
hands, it is not improbable that they took it for granted, that we 
would be as bad as themselves and their countrymen, so could not 
appreciate any act of kindness by which I did my best to alleviate 
their distresses. On the 16th at Pedra Branca the swell set 
down heavily again from the north east, so that materials could 
not be landed and the kang had to run for shelter for two 
days to Point Romania. On the 22nd of April we commenced 
cutting the foundations for the platform and outside vault, and in 
paving the Light-house floors. There were at this time 42 work- 
men on the rock, viz. 2 Chinese bricklayers, 7 Chinese stone-cutters, 
2 Chinese carpenters, 1 Chinese blacksmith, 14 Chinese coolies, 6 
Malay sailors and 10 Convicts. 

We also commenced to cut a square hole in a heavy stone 
weighing 5 tons out of water, which I designed for the foot of the 
south pier. The pier may merit some description, a3 on it was to 
Suan the possibility of landing during the N. E. monsoon. I 
had carefully considered the merits of two prononeanre which were, 
whether to construct for the purpose of landing during the north 
east monsoon, a small harbour of stone ora pier of wood. The 
former I intended to have enclosed from the sea ing at the 
outlet by walls or piers of heavy stones, which we would 
barrels to the spot, from other parts of the rock, and build one on 
the other by means of heavy shears, and strong tackle; but the 
Pe msce to this plan appeared to be in the expense, and probable 
failure of the enclosing walls, cone heavy weather; the time 
required for its execution would also be longer than we could afford. 
aighoor ag! auslbnhy depeced ce? adopted as the easier in construc- 
tion and cheaper in cost, and as being more easily repaired in 
case of damage. Many principles of construction for the pier pre- 
sented themselves as feasible, and I at length fixed upon what I 
considered the most simple, which at the same time opposes the least 

material possible 
to the action of 
the waves. The 


and the aerate 
is here given. 


Tt 
may shortly be 
described as be- 

ing composed in 
its main features of 2 strong beams of the best ant’ most durable 
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wood grown in Singapore, called tampeny. One beam 25 feet 
long and 14 inches square is upright HS fuot is let into the 
stone above mentioned, to a depth of 12 inches; this stone is laid 
with its upper part on a level with low water spring tides. The 
other beam stretches horizontally from a projecting rock to the 
upright; to the former it is fixed by dovetail bound contest 
copper bolts let — rock, to oy ae by . notch ~~ whi 
passes a strong wrought iron strap, 4 inc y lin scantling, secu- 
by several t iron oe bolts to either came That 
of the upright immersed in water is protected from the sea 
by copper sheathing. On the horizontal beam are laid small 
transversely, at 7 feet distances, which are bolted thereto 
rought iron screw bolts. These battens bear the pathway, 
is 2} feet broad, and laid with 24 inch planks of tampeny. 
planks are laid 4 an inch apart, so that the water falling on 
em may escape easily. On one side of the path-way is a wooden 
supported by short posts; from the upper part of these 
to either end of the horizontal beam that bears 
serve to strengihen and render it nonelastic. 
whole railing is bound in its various parts by wrought 
straps and screw bolts, both in its several joinings, and in its 
beam. A light iron imp runs along 
way. From the top of the upright 
iron chains of 14 inch in diameter round 
their several pieces by short links of the 
west side of the pier one chain extends 
t iron bat 
chain. On 
an out-post 10 inches nh pitcsenponea: 
rock by being let into a hole 12 inches square, 
This post is connected with the inner end of the pier, 
horizontal beam 10 inches square, which is secured to the post 
and iron straps, knees, and bolts. The object of 
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by wrought iron a6 e 
this out-post is to extend out the other iron chain, in passing it 
from the pier head to the eastern rock, sq that it may act more 
powerfully in holding the end of the pier steady, when a sea breaks 
against it. To the end of the pier davits were fixed for hoisting 
@ boat to. The path-way of the pier is 11 feet above high wator 
rng tides, end ce the see is to come over this at ti 
he large boat belonging to the Light-house is not drawn up to the 
pier, but to the rock ata more secure position, and instead a small 
fishing sampan is hoisted to the davits, the loss of which, if washed 
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little consequence.* Around the pier all the boulders 
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and stones were cleared away to the depth of low water mark 
spring tides, These boulders and stones varied in size, from 1 to 
3 tons in weight, out of water; their removal was easily accom- 

lished by soning som to empty casks and floating them away. 
For this pur les were bored in the upper surfaces of 
stones to he Jepth of 6 inches, and of a diameter of 1} inch, into 
these holes ring bolts of nearly the same diameter were i 
which being flattened on one side were fixed in firmly by wedges 
driven hard down against the flattened side. Either one, two or 
three empty barrels according to size were rolled to the stone to be 
removed and lashed to the ring bolts with ropes, this was done at 
low water, and as the water rose the barrels rose also, until the stone 
floated, when it was easily removed out of the way. The stones 
were sunk at either end of the rock near low water mark ; when 
removed to the where they were to be sunk the lashes were 
untied which de the barrels so that these could be floated to 
high water mark from whence they were rolled to a secure 

lace on the rock. The ring bolts were obtained at low water b 

ing out the wedge. nonibe-<8 which the south 
t 


slipped easily down to low water mark, on being hauled by 
2 sets of tackle. Cees bos wee okie to the der, 
by which six large barrels were applied, and it was floated by 
them when the water rose, removed and sunk exactly into the place 
the tones of toe the by attaching them 
system of floating stones away i to 
barrels, was suggested to me by reading an article in the C. E. & 
Architect’s Journal, to which I cannot now refer; we found the 
mode aapson 4 well adapted to the situation, as the barrels were 
so easily detached and rolled on shore, before the coming on of 
the sudden squalls that are of frequent occurrence in the vicinity, 
and which, had the barrels not been detachable and easil 
would have dashed them to pieces against the rocks. On the Ist 
May, a barque apparently American was seen to run on Stork 
reef at about 5 p. a. and remained there till dark, when a Steamer 
coming from the westward was seen to go to her assistance. On 
poy eee oe pada nyse aoa ace Hs 


ing was 
beard for some time past during the nights, supposed to proceed 


in great numbers, 
We now commenced cutting rain channels around all the higher 
rocks, which were to guide the rain water into barrels placed to 


receive it. There were peal 1,069 square feet of thus 
enclosed and whose rain fall is guided into barrels. she Se 
rain fall at Singapore is nearly 8 feet per annum, but allowing only 
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the mortar falli inst its sides, we commenced raising a slight 
Oy ead ait sound ts 0a furan tha for the convenience of 
having entire outside re-dressed. During the months of 
August and September 15 stone cutters were employed on this 
duty. On the 4th August when I was on the top of the building 
a slight electric explosion took place, as it appeared to me on the 
shears that had been raised and set up ready for lifting the lantera; 
there was a heavy cloud passing over head at the time ;—the explo- 
sion was not eae than tue firing of asquib. On the pretiny 
barque was seen lying on Postillon shoal all day, but she 
during the evening, and came up by Pedra Branca at8 pP. M. 
when she nearly ran on the Middle rocks; next morning the same 
barque was scen on the Stork reef, where she lay till 8 a. »., 
when she got off and tacked into Singapore Straits. 

During August the lantern, machinery and ap arrived in 
Singapore, and were immediately placed in lighters rotcage | got 
out of the vessels that brought Captain Stephens, of the 
H. C, Steam Frigate “ Semiramis,” kindly took e of the 
lighters, and towed them out on the 27th of this month. He arrived 
at noon of the same day and after landing all the packages 
safely, departed with the empty lighters at 6p. x. for Singa 
There was a swell coming in from the N. E. so that the z= Bate 
were brought — the pier with some difficulty; but the 
European seamen nging to the Frigate, in turns with our 
ee crews, soon patade. A thing on shore, much to my relief, 

i to the valuable a rticles, the show- 
ing of light would have been thereby postponed. 

On the 28th we opened the packages and commenced 
preparing the top of the light-room wall for the sole plate of the 

ntern, by cutting the necessary grooves and boring the bat holes, 
by which the cupola is fixed to the stone wall of the tower. On 

first of September, we hoisted the machine in its pac into 
the light-room, and secured it well against demp. By the 7th 
we had the astraguls and cornice of the lantern, which are of 
cast iron, hoisted up aml screwed to their places ; and on that day the 
copper dome i been joined in its several pieces anil ribbeted 
together, we ho it ap from outside the building, and set it on 
its place. The operation of hoisting the dome was executed in the 
same manner, with some modifications, as shown in the same 


Shears had been raised to the top of the buildin , with their feet 
resting on the balcony floor; these shears were not of the common 
kind, but were composed of two upright spars 33 feet long, 5) 
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inches square at their upper ends, and 7 inches square at the feet. 
These upright spars stood 17 fect apart, and were joined at 
their tops by a horizontal cross piece, which was notched into 
both and bolted and screwed to them; this cross piece was 
little over 17 feet in length, and 6 inches square in scantling. The 
shears were rendered rigid by 2 dia _braces proceeding from 
the middle of the cross picce to the middie of either upright, 
where they were bolted at the joinings. Shears thus constructed 
can support a large article, such as the dome of a Light-house, 
close up to their head, which would not be the case with common 
shears, constructed of 2 spars joined together at their tops. 

The shears were prepared and put together on the rock below, 
and when ready to raise, a spar temporarily applied was fastened 
at half their height. Common shears were then fixed on the top 
of the building, from which tackle falls depended, and which were 
made fast to the temporary spar fixed across the middle of the 
shears. The shcars were then hoisted with their feet upwards, 
and on arriving at the top of the building clear of the parapet, the 
feet were canted down to their places, and being secured to 
their positions, the head of the shears was now uppermost. The 
head of the shears was drawn over the light-room by tackle 
stretching from thence to small shears ing on the opposite 
side of the baleony. The shears weighed 20 cwt. After having 

shears secured to the top of the building, over which they 
now spanned, the next object was to rig them so as to make 
them ready for hoisting the dome. The duty required of the 
shears was to incline $0 far over the side of the building as 
to ig bt a dome 12 fect in diameter clear of the walls ; on 
the dome bein raised to the slicar head, to carry it inwards and 
drop the mass quietly wud correctly into the place prepared for it. 
For this purpose strong common shears were erected on the bal- 
cony, on the side opposite to that on which the dome would be 
raised, running tackle was then fixed between the heads of the two 
shears, consisting of 3 double blocks at cither head, in which was 
weaved: & Si look rope, (1 in.dia.) both ends of this rope were 
carried to the scaffolding, where the men were to stand in hoisting, 
so that 2 sets of men could haul at the same time. Running tackle 
half the power of the above was next made fast to the top of the 
main shears, and extended to ring bolts fixed in the rocks below, 
for the purpose of drawing down the 1nuin shears, so as to overhang 
the edge of the building, and to case off gently when the main 
: with the dome suspended close up to their head, were drawn 
in _ over the light-room. Two iron chains wore now maile fast 
to the hinder shears head, oxtending from thence to the rocks below, 
to which they were secured by ring bolts. The link bars of the 
chains were } an inch in diaineter. All the above having boen haul- 
ed tant, two tackle falls consisting of double blocks, with 4} inch 
rope, were hung from the top of the main shou, own te the dume 
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these tackle falls, were carried 


which composed 
from the shears top, to the back of the building, where the men 


which rested on the platform below, and secured thereto. Both 
pe, 


ends of the ro 


aa. Chains made fas! fo rocks below 
4 Running tackle made last te 
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to the upri ition. All was now ready for hoisting the 
dome, a egg feet diameter and weighed 15 cwt. The 
operstion employed about 30 men at the different sets of tackle 
and guys, required half an hour from the time of commencing 
to hoist, to putting the dome down on its place on the lantern 
top. This was accomplished on the 7th of September. 

Smeaton’s remarks may not be unin in regard to the 
same operation at the ystone Light-house. He says in his ac- 
count of the building of that edifice: —* This morning was also 
“exceedingly fine, and the “ Western” being in sight which was 
« appointed to being ont the cx la, we began to set up our shears 
“and tackle for hoisting it. is perhaps may be accounted one 
“ of the most difficult and redaaa cs operations of the whole 
“undertaking, not so much on account of its weight, being only 
“ about 11 cwt, as on account of the great height to which it was 
“ to be hoisted, clear of the building; and so as if possible, to avoid 
“ such blows as might bruise it. t was also required to be hoisted 
“a considerable height above the balcony floor, which though the 
p largest base we had for the shears to stand upou, was yet ut 14 
“ feet within the rails, and therefore narrow, in proportion to their 
“ height. The manner in which this was man will in a great 
“measure appear by the representation thereof in plate No. 14 
<— the uppermost stage); but is more ranger ba lained in 
.: technical detail of that late. As the legs of shaun thet 
“ had been used upon the aa would have been in the way of the 
“cupola, they were now removed, as being done with there and 
“ were used as a part of this machinery. t noon the whole 
“ of our tackle was in readiness; and in the afternoon the “Western” 
“was brought into the gut; and in less than halfan hour her 
. fre ietonse cargo wal p ie ~ 9 the erry ep 

damage. During the whole of thi i, eggs it 

“ God that not a breath of wind discom posed surface of the 
“ water, and there was the least swell about the rocks I had ob- 
“served during the season. This work did indeed require good 
“ weather, and we had it, or otherwise we must have postponed it, 
“ till it had at least seemed promising, but yet we were prepared for 
“ something otherwise than perfect tranquillity, for besides that our 
“shears and tackle were so well lashed own and stayed, that 
“ it was not a small blast of wind that would have carried them 
“away, I had it in contemplation (if it had been needed,) to have 
€ appointed a couple of men to go up upon the cupola with staves 
“in their hands who could, in cadaenne weather, have defended 
“it from the wall. This evening the cupola was so far got fixed 
“ with its screws, that the tackle was cast off from it, but this was 
e 'y got done before the wind began to blow fresh at east.” 

I had ordered two Malays to elimab ap tho scaffolding, whine wes 
not yet taken away from the building, as the dome rose and to 
push it off, so as to prevent injury to it ; standing on the top of the 
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where I could be seen by the various working parties for 
of directing the whole, but where the dome was hidden 
could not see what these two men were about; it 
one of the fellows for his own convenience and to 
imbing, placed himself on the dome armed with a long pole 
i in this manner he at length arrived at the top, 
quite unconcerned in his aerial yt and a 
ing a position more minent w 

to ae Al ras Had I “Lote his intention at first, 
have prevented him, as by his weight he increased the 
to be raised by at least another cwt. and more, but it 
was consoling to think that he had so much confidence in the 
stability of the a and rigging, for in case vf a failure in any 
part, he have been dashed to pieces on the rocks below. 
safe ing of the dome in its seat was a subject of no small 


a, Cragg it was the last of a long list of difficulties and 
troubles that engaged the services of the men during two 
seasons successfully overcome. 

On the 8th the “ Hooghly” arrived at 7 a. st. with orders for 
her “——— to help us in setting up the lantern and machinery ; 
with their assistance all was ready, the machine set ing, and 
the lamps ready for lighting, by the 21st September. On the 8th 
of the same month a wreck si aia ee bs Loe er ante ors 
point of Bintang, distant from the Light-house 12 miles. This 
proved to be the “ sac ps Se So loaded with tea; she had 
struck on a rock and become water-logged, and was now floati 
about after being abandoned by the crew. The “ Hooghly” wi 
considerable ditficulty towed her into Singapore, on being relieved 
= ars ctegenay i ae 

aving got ome, machinery and light apparatus all ready, 
nothing remained for us te detation lete rhe aes ements for 
permanently lizhting the building, which were the housing of 
provisions, water, oil &c., also procuring Li ht-keepers and 
rendering them competent for their duties. The ight was adver- 
tized to be shown permanently from the 15th of October, so that 
in the interval the men who were to compose the establishment 
were exercised in their several duties. On the 27th September, 
the Honorable Colonel Butterworth c. ., Governor of the Straits 
Settlements, with a party consisting of Sir William Jeffcott, 
Recorder of the Straits Settlements, Colonel Messitter, command- 
=o troops, Captain Barker, H. M. 8. “Amazon,” Mr Pa 

id the principal merchants of Singapore, together with 

officers, arrived off the rock at 1 p. «t. when they landed 
and minutely inspected the Pharos. 

His Honor the Governor and ah embarked again at4p.«.,after 

i. i Prexecost in highly favorable terms ing Sent a 
wor, arrangements connected therewith. The “ 
started at 7 p.m. and the Light-house was illuminated Rens 0 2 
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for the occasion until 10 o'clock p. a. by which time the Steamer 
was out ofsight. As I accompanied his Honor’s party, I had an 
op ity the first time of watching the appearance of the 
light, first when close to, and then ually at a greater distance 
as we receded from it, until it was sight of under the horizon 
at a distance of 15 nautical or 17 English miles. The effect was 
brilliant at § a mile’s distance, here the 3 reflectors of each grou 
were distinctly ample mt appeared separate, but when we attained 
the distance of two miles they merged into one. The light was 
never invisible to the naked eye at any time until we were 

Y miles from it; beyond seven miles vessels are either well out to 
sea or into the Straits, thus in the narrow passages in the vicinity, 
bearings can be had at any moment. The flashes continued bri 
for 15 seconds, when near the Light-house, and gradually lessened 
in duration as we gained a distance from it ; when we had attained 
the distance of 15 miles, the light showed as a star of the first 
magnitude for a period of five seconds, once minute, that is, 
there were five seconds of light and 55 of darkness in each 
minute. Though on the first night of lighting, many circumstan- 
ers combined to prevent the light being shown to the best advan- 
prs 2 eps fi the short notice we of the intended trial, the 
principal of these being the inexperience of the keepers, badness 
of oil hastily procured and smoking of the lamps, which tended 
very much to decrease the effect, yet the party expressed them- 
selves highly gratified at the result. 

To Alan Stevenson Esquire, Engineer to the Northern Light- 
wey noe vile due all credit sagt construction and - 
ing ight a for to hi is im 
oaks ae sahara aad Maironted. ait ags es 

At the date of writing this (15th December 1851) the light house 
has been illuminuted for two months, and consequently 
been ample time and opportunity to study its characteristics both 
in reg to ite adaptation for the purposes of navi ion, and its 
economy in management and maintenance. As to the appearance 
of the light commanders of vessels have invariably spoken of itin 
the highest terms. The flash though short has great and penetrating 

y, duration having been considered of less 1m 
than magnitude, which promotes its early and quick discernment by 
the distant observer, especially when running for it in hazy weather 
“Thee f the ligh vercoming the little difficul- 
: management 0 ight, after o i it 
ties that are always brn works of such a nature to 
having no prior experience, has been found to be simple with 
due care, and the small number of burners (nine in all) have not 
only the advantage of giving out little heat in an oppressive 
climate, (adesideratum, where they are necessarily kept in 
a small room in which a keeper mast always be present,) bat 
the obvious one also of economy in the consumption of oil, and 
annual cost of upholding. 
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In the obtaining of these favorable results, much must be 
ascribed to Mr Stevenson’s having introduced the holophotal 
system of lights by which all the rays emanating from the burners 
are intercepted by the apparatus, and by reflection or refraction 
ent in the direction of the horizon’ The turning to useful account 
of all or nearly all the rays of the lamps, had already been long 
accomplished by M. Fresnel in his dioptric apparatus, with large 
burners illuminating the whole compass of the horizon, first intro- 
duced into the Light-honses on the Coast of France, but the idea 
of saving the rays that escape uselessly from small lamps, illumi- 
nating only a small are of the horizon, seems first to have been 
acres Fite into effect by Mr Thomas Stevenson, who, in 
a paper laid before the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, for which 
he was awarded the Keith gold medal, has published several elegant 
designs of lights of maximum intensity, in which all rays from the 
flame are rendered of usefal effect, both b the methods of glass 
lenses and silver reflectors, disposed in different manners, and in 
pe epee ee ue : the burgh Light-house consists 

apparatus employed at Hors ight-house 
of the common parabolic mirror of the apes size with a portion cut 
off behind the parameter, a a, (Fig 2) for whichis substituted a por- 


seer hat wersanrarccwhd To the front of the lam —— 
lens Z with three diacatoptric lenticular rings pppp. is com- 


ens 


mon parabolic reflector 1) the rays that the reflector aaa 
di Sisal dessus Gol oe leo arte ee 
which is the object of the new a introduced. How this 
is accomplished will be easily by reference to Fig 2. 
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From the flame ¢c, which is in the centre of the sphere and focus 
of the paraboloid, the rays naturally diverge in every direction; 
those that fall on the spherical mirror 6 6 are reflected back 
through the centre, and fall on the lens Z and lenticular rings 

pp, by which they are bent in the direction of the horizon. 

e rays that fall on the parabolic mirror aaa@a are at once 
reflected in the same direction, and those that proceed to the lens 
Land lenticular rings pppp, arc refracted or bent also to the hori- 
zon,—thus no rays escape but all are carried forward to the observer. 
I have seen it nowhere stated what is the actual increase of 

er to the light by these alterations and additions, but it must 
considerable, as nearly $ths of the whole rays escape uselessly 
from common parabolic mirrors. 

Nine is the number of holophotal reflectors that have been 
adapted to the Horsburgh Light-house ; their diameter at the lips 
is 25 inches, and they are placed on a wrought iron frame, whose- 
form is that ofa hollow triangular prism, having 3 reflectors dis- 
posed on each perpendicular plane. The frame with its reflectors is 
Pak gaies: by a wrought iron spindle, set in the centre of the 
light-room, and on which it makes the revolution of the whole 
circumference of the horizon once in three minutes; thus the 
planes that bear each group of reflectors are at minute of time dis- 
tances, and each group shows its light to the observer stationed at 
any one point in the di , once during that period, as alread 
men . The reflectors are perce of copper, plated wi 
silver on the concave side, The burners are on the 
principle, and each has a fountain attached which contains 
sufficient oil for supplying the wicks during one night's burning. 

The machine that causes the lights to revolve, is on the prin- 
eiple of aclock. The wheel work is contained in a cast iron case 
sea all round with plate ‘glass, through which all the motions 
of the working parts may be observed. The wheels are of gun 
metal, the larger of which turn on friction rollers. A weight 
gives motion to the inery, by means of a rope attached to it 
proceeding from the drum of the machine over which the rope is 
wound. weight is 9 inches in diameter, weighing about 100 
Ibs ; slip weights can be applied to it to make it heavier. The 
weight travels in a groove cut into the wall, to this groove the rope 
1s by pulleys. The ve allows of a total rise and fall 
of 30 feet to the weight, whi the machine in motion for 2 
hours, but the keepers wind up at the end of every hour. To 
the time a good clock is p in the light-room. 

The lantern that covers the light-room, consists of a dome and 
window framing, the former of copeee and the latter of cast iron. 
The of copper on the dome are } of an inch in 
par pecker Raiarig vt gf Coote ; these are secured to ribs 
and ci of copper by screws and rivets; a ventilator for 
assisting the escape of the smoke and heated air of the light-room 
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crowns the top of the dome. The cast iron window framing is 
of a peculiar description lately introduced into Light-houses by 
Mr Alan Stevenson, This consists in their having no upright 
astragals, by which a great part of the light in other frames was 
intercepted in the azimuth which they subtended, but in their 
stead a divgonal arrangement has been substituted. This di- 
rection of the astragals uot only has the effect of equalizing the 
light, but a greater stiffness and strength is given to the e 
work, rendering it safe to use more slender bars and thus 
absolutely less light is intercepted. The panes of glass being at 
the same time triangular are sironger than rectangular ones of 
equal surface. This form of lantern is extremely light and 
elegant. The dome was painted white so as to show weil asa 
beacon during the day. 

Up to the 7ih of October we were employed in making arran 
ments for the permanent showing of the lizht, and in completing t 
various little jobs that were still unfinished, preparatory to the 
workmen leaving. Signs of the approaching N. E. monsoon now 
began to show themselves. The busy traffic of the prows and 
lanchangs of the eastern coast of the Malayan Peninsula, that was 
always to be seen in the vicinity of Point Romania, had now 
—. slackened. The numerous little mat sails could no 

nger be seen, such loiterers as were yet on their voyage, were 
now making their way towards the North, in order to enter their 
respective ports and rivers before the bars should be closed for the 
season by the surf and breakers. On the 8th of the same month 
five smail fishing boats visited the rock from Subong, a village on 
the Bintang shore, cov firey contained one man each, and were 

le bladed paddle. It was a matter of surprise 
to us that they had dared to venture so far out to sea in such 
pigmy barks. They drew their boats on the rock at evening, 
and slept there during the night. The next day two other boats 
of the same description tried to make for the rock, but were blown 
back by a squall. The others departed the same day. were 
of the Ser Laut = and ec ill featured and ‘sigs ine ‘Ae 
aspect, as these people generally are. A considerable swe 
been coming in fom the North-east for several days. On the 
11th the “ lotte’s” gig reported having been chased by pirates 
off Pangerang, and being unarmed escaped by pulling. the 
evening of the 13th the surface of the sea was remarked to be 
very phoaplioresosat and numbers of small insects were seen swim- 
ming about and occasionally approaching the surface, where they 
i @ luminous liquid. On the rq or of the 15th the light 
shown as had been advertised. The light attracted numerous 
to the glass windows, many of which seem to have come 
the shore ; butterflies, moths and d flies were seen 
the number. On the 20th the swell the North-east 
very heavy, notwithstanding the surface of the sea 
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was as smooth as glass. The swell was accounted for by the 
reports of vessels coming in from the Chiua sea, where very heavy 
weather had prevailed. On the 2lst the blacksmith could only 
work with great difficulty owing to the spray dashing into the 
smithy. On the 22nd the last of the Chinese were sent away 
from the rock with great difficulty, The sea was now muking 
breaches over the reck ou which our house stood and occasionally 
dashing the spray over the roof. Up to the 26th the sea moderated 
a lithe. I had lett Singapore on the 30th of October and arrived 
again off the rock at 3 a. mw. on the Ist November. Both the 
were in company, filled with Light-house stores calcu- 
Med to last till the end of Murch. Although when under sail we 
did not feel the swell, as morning broke we found a heavy surf 
on the rock caused by it. I went in the gig and pulled all round 
the rock, but found landing to be impossible ; we lay at anchor 
till 8 a. mM. and seeing no appearance of the swell going down 
weighed and ran for Point emuna: On the morning of the 
2nd November pron 4 that the swell had gone down I got both 
n under weip and proceeded ont to the rock, w we 
arrived at8 a.m. and I landed at the south pier with some difficulty. 
We also managed to land the vil and provisions safely durin 
course the day. The Light-kceper reporied that the swell was 
very heavy on the 27th of October, and during the night of that 
day that the north pier was washed away, the Chinamen’s house 
down, smithy washed away, and also the north partof 
my house, He did not notice how high the spray flew, but I saw 
on the Ist of November that at times it went us high as the third 
story, and the sea was not so heavy then as it had been on the 27th, 
nor by any means so high as i: is ut times during the months of 
December, January and Febraary, when the monsoon blows 
strong and regularly. In landing the provisions one man was 
severely crushed between the boat and the pier. Up to the 4th 
of November the sea still continued running in at times heavily, 
sending the spray over my house so as to aes it rather uncomfor- 
tably. Notwithstanding the swell was from the N. B. the wind 
continued veering from west to south east, but the fact of vessels 
the passage from China to Sin at this time in seven 
days, shows that it must have been blowing strongly down the 
China Sea. The per to the south of the rock it was observed 
scarcely felt the pressure of the passing breakers, the only indica- 
tion being a slight vibration of the iron chains. The breakers I 
{eaged to be at times 8 to 10 feet high. I remained at the Light- 
House till the expected arrival of the “ Hooghly,” and in the 
interval was employed in making a survey of the rock and its 
vicinity. Until now I never had leisure to commence this desira- 
ble work, and had great difficulty at this late period in getting it 
sccomplished, owing to the impracticability of landing on the 
adjacent rocks to get observations, and to the stations being washed 
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off them after being erected, but I at length succeeded in obtaining 
all that was necessary. On the 17th of November the Steamer 
“ Hooghly” arrived, and, with the aid of her Engineers, having 
taken down, cleaned, and oiled the machine, and executed other 
litle works required before leaving the place for the season, we 
de for Singapore on the evening of the 18th at 7 P. x. 

t may not be out of place here to notice the various atmosphe- 
rical disturbances that had arrested our attention during the past 
season. The curious phenomenon, popularly known as the water 
spout, was frequenly seen in the Straits, and on two occasions I 
was fortunate enough to observe them in full action at a dis- 
tance of little less than a half a mile. On the first occasion, 
when on board the gun-boat “ Charlotte,” off Barbukit Point 
at 4 Pp. ™., on the 20th of May, a heavy clond with rain about 
to fall from it, was observed to be ap ing, driven by 
the south-west breeze then blowing. To the southward the atmos- 
phere was observed to be damp and hazy, while to the north it was 
clear and dry. On the rain reaching the sea a vapour tube was 
seen to protrude in the midst from the cloud downwards, a 
ly lessening in its diameter till it reached two thirds of the di 
between cloud and the sea, and below which point the tube 
did not descend. The altitude of the cloud was judged to be 
about 1,000 feet above the surface. A small attenuated column 
of white vapour was now noticed to rise out of the sea with a 
hissing noise, and which was soon surrounded by white 
disengaged therefrom. This column quickly effected a junction 
with the and heavy vapour tube spending from above, into 
the centre of which it seemed to be received. The water spout 
played for about 5 minutes, during which time the depending tube 
appeared alternately shortened and elongated and the vapour 
surrounding it maintained a spiral motion. The day was hot. 

Again on the Ist of July another was seen from edra Branca, 
bearing south-west, and approaching the rock. This was at 4h. 
15m. P. M. The height of the spout seemed to be nearly 1,000 
feet, and its diameter half way up 50. The depending tube 
revolved thus N In this one which was of very large 
diameter, two f ™ columns or tubes of va seemed to 
be in action, W' /E one within the other. Sc: depontion 

a 5 _—s massive and o vapour was de- 

rived from \he cloud, enveloped ths other, which was 
thin and attenuated and rose from the sea, with the noise above des- 
cribed and entered the iriver end of the depending tebe, throogh 
which it seemed to ascend up to the cloud. ascending column 
es usual di much white vapour from the surface of the 
sea, and with which its lower end was surrounded. This water 
a apn from a nimbus and rain was falling all round it, 
nimbus was travelling north-east, and the water was 

on the advanced edge of it. At 4h. 25m. the tube 
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gradually wasted away, until it vanished, when the white vapour 
of the or column parted from the surface of the sea and 
ascended like the curling of smoke up towards the cloud, at 
the same time the hissing noise ceased and the surrounding minute 
oer entirely disappeared.* The atmosphere was clear and dry 
to but rainy and threatening to the south west from 
whence the nimbus travelled. 

Probably twenty others were seen during the season, but 
at too great distances for satisfactory observations; one of 
these was seen at 2 miles distance and watched from the com- 
mencement to the conclusion; this was on the 29th of May, 
a little after the first above described was observed, being at 
4b. 55m. p.m. and of which the following notes were taken :— 
At 4h 55m the spout just co to protrude from the 
clouds; at Sh 00m {t profected downwards, and at 5h Olm took the 
form of a needle, depending one-third of the way to the sea, in a 
diagonal direction. e cloud was a nimbus with towering cumuli 
rising above it, and rain fell all round the spout, so that by 5h 03m 
it was partially obscured ; by 5h O4m the spout had reached grds 
down to erik cul ot Gk Cant daxopected Omir. 
the rain closing round it, and at 5h 06m it disappeared al . 
Tn this one no was seen to rise out of the sea nor any 
praerccg Smeg a column. The spout a tly had not fully 
ferme. By Gh Oma bevy shower bd lo, which nw be 
to clear u is y @ purpose of presenting 
to Uovermmsant an account of the more notable occurrences that 
took place during our operations, it would be out of place to 
prolong it, by speculations of my own on a topic, however inter- 
esting, not particularly panicled dik the works, but I may be 
 oalycsee shortly to state, that the phenomenon of water spouts 

been referred by the philosophers of Europe to the agency 
of electricity, they being, as is asserted, the prolongation of protu- 
berances of electrified clouds towards the sea, occasioning thereby 
& mutual attraction between the water and clouds. That this is the 
correct theory of their formation, all the facts that I have 
observed, seem to confirm ; the large depending and dense tube of 
bbe an being drawn from the cloud by attraction towards the sea, 

the small <iosating unk alesaniien column, which rises inside 
of the large depending tube, being drawn from the sea, d 
ing at the same time minute particles of water therefrom, w 
rise around its base in the shape of mist or minute spray. It was 
invariably remarked that water sss teisniad Chunmaalten ia Sath 
clouds or nimbi at a time that the rain was about to fall or had 
fallen for a short time ; the state of the atmosphere favorable to 


* In this one I observed what was new to me-viz. that the particles of 
vapour contained in the outer and besides driven in the helical 
Saeed alee cece sclena roviveliche round Geo trentsel Gao bas 
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isolated hills and influencing the immediate districts only, and the 
latter, termed “Sumatras” as they invariably come from island, 
affecting hundreds of miles on the same day. 

The squalls were observed to form on the sf high hills 
within view from Pedra Branca viz, Bintan, Barbukit. 
During the calm months of May and June, should the day be 
more than usually hot, by noon the moisture of the atmos 
was invariably seen to condense on the cool tops of these eminences, 
and form into high accumulated masses of vapour, by one or two 
o'clock the atmosphere being refrigerated and rendered dense in 
the process would rush down from the summits, displacing the hot 
and rarified air of the plains, and cooling with its accompanying 
showers the parched sol At the change of the monsoons before 
either had set in to blow regularly, the local squalls would 
be sven to spread themselves out from the ity of their 


“When a whirlwind happens on land all the light substances are carried up in 
“‘a spiral motion by it. I have observed one pass over Canton river in which 
“ water ascended like a waterspout at sea, aod some of the abips that were moored 
“near its path were suddeuly tarned round by its influence. After over 
“* the river it was observed to strip many trees of their leaves, w together 
“with the light covering of some of the houses and sheds it carried up  consi- 
“ derable way into the atmosphere.” 


16 Vol.é 
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formation equally in all directions, upon the surrounding plains. 
But when elcee, monsoon was blowing they would be carried in 
the direction of the prevailing wind,—during the S. W. monsoon, 
towards the North and N. E., and during the N. E. monsoon 
towards the S. and S.W. Even during the height of the N. E. 
monsoon, which blows more steadily than the S. W. one, at night 
its under current of paap bis ny ave 8 ae if #3 cease, 
though as might be seen by the travelling clouds above, the u 
current was x arrested in tee program. At the latter end of this 
monsoon, it has not power to overcome the density of the air 
overs; ing the Peninsula, created during the cool of the night, 
until 10 or 12 and even 4 o'clock of the following day. On 
such occasions if the weather be fair and hot, the atmosphere will 
have condensed its vapour on Barbukit hill, and from whence 
heavy squalls will proceed across the Straits of Singapore assisted 
4 monsoon. Of this we had many instances, heavy N. 

squalls having tuken the gun-boats inside of the Straits, while 
at the same moment 10 miles distant an a ble and permanent 
N. E. breeze has been experienced out at Pedra Branca. 

The laws that have been observed to generate and direct 
the local squalls may be safely assumed to operate in the same 
manner, with to the squalls or “ Sumatras,” 
that in the Straits come from direction of that island duri 
the South-west monsoon. In Sumatra the regular prevailing wi 
may be supposed raprna eogiarseatratads, dem moun- 
tains, that intersect the island in a longitudinal direction, and not 
having strength enough at all times to overcome the barrier, 
is , unti as has been seen to be the case with the local squalls, 
condensed air has been formed on the highlands, which with its ac- 
companying vapours, rushes down to digplace the heated and rarifi- 
ed atmosphere of the vallies and plains on the lee, and being at the 
same time urged on by the pent up force of the monsoon now let 
page. rng! aaa and seo the a Straits, and 

generally low lying surface of the Malayan Peninsula. 

These SSamates” were found to sates at Pedra Branca 
between the hours of 3 and 8 a. m., and if we be allowed to 
infer with regard to their time of origin, that it is the same as 
obtains in local squalls, viz. from 11 A. M. to 4p. m. assuming the 
distance travelled to be nearly 300 miles, their rate of progression 
Shek envival ot isese Right cra Can rrrobaraied by wetthiog 
their arrival at distant high points of land seen from the rock, 
noting the interval of time consumed in their coming to the rock. 
A storm or gale is generally to travel at the rate of 32 
miles an hour; range: only for the first few minutes that a 


“Sumatra” assumes » and this only in sudden puffs; 
soon decrease in force to a high wind, which is said to tra 
at the rate of 16 or 17 miles an hour. The of a “ Suma- 


tra” has much to attract the atiention of the student of nature. The 
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most imposing characteristic is in the immense arch that it forms, 
ing from the zenith to opposite points of the horizon, and 
below the arch, which is of the darkest hue, there are suspended 
dark grey vapours, about to descend on the surface of the earth. 
Above the dark arch, will be seen light grey fog banks, over 
which a slighter arch will be spanning, and which is again 
crowned by white fleece clouds, contrasting, if the squall approach 
at day-light, strongly with the blue sky above and the dark 
masses below.* 
PART V. 
0 and sanctioned estimate for the Light-house.—Total cost exclusive 
Gun-boats and Le preelpien caage tf estimating a work 


f this "nituse—dciual cont met mare ezpenrice & had the work been 
i work Lag Poa /abour- 


yt, Heard and hearty services of the gun-boats and lighter.— 
Utility of ‘the steamer at the commencement ee ee 
services.— he authorities of the tlement = 
Tnscriptlon on Teblel v as v 


Ir now remains for me to lay before the Government the 
ticulars regarding the estimate and cost of the Light-house works, 
ab and a the ce becpesiner er preaesty to maintain the 

t, arrangements connected rew 

The detailed estimate for the materials and workmanship of the 
building, will be found annexed (see Appendix IIT) it will there- 
rs be only necessary here to particularize the principal items as 

ows :— 

—— and models sanctioned by a lctter from 
Governor of the Straits settlements No 97 

of 1848...... eer eee see eee $100.00 
Estimate of materials and workmanship, dated 14th 

of May 1848 accompanying my letter dated 20th 

May 1 eeeeee eereee erreee 13,101.78 
Estimate of table allowance on board “ Hooghly” as 

my letter to Resident Councillor dated 20th 

y 1848.... cece ones oece 227.00 
Estimate of cost of Supervision viz, Superintendent's 
tation allowance $1,636.36. Foreman's 
1,090.90 as per my letter to Resident 

Counci , dated 20i:h May 1848. cccce cccces 2,727.26 
Estimate of lantern, a us, and lightning con- 

ductor £1,500 at 4s 6d perdollar.... .... ..-. 6,666.66 


Total original estimate. . . .22,822.70 


* Horsbargh has the following remarks regarding Sumatras (see Directory): 
“ Samatras or squalls from South-westward ee oe 

“ South-west, monsoon ; ne eeune a cquallo trom en 
then more common thun in the other season. Sumatras generally come of’ 





Fai 
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To which add extra works and salaries since sanc- 
tioned us follows: 

Sulary for an extra Foreman at Palo Ubin 
sunctioned in a letter from the Resident 
Councillor, No 659 of 1850.... «+++ 121.00 

Additional works sanctioned ax per annexed 
detailed statement (see Appendix LIT) in 
a letter from the Resident Councillor No 
884 of 1850.... Save +... 906.40 

Furniture &e ditto ditto.... .... «... 499.40 

Aidition to Mr Beuneti’s pay sanctioned in 
a letter trom the Resident Councillor, No 
753 of 1850..... . sevese selec + 277.00 

—o 1,803.80 


Total expenditure sanctioned.... .... §24,626.50 


The total cost of works, exclusive of the charge of maintaining 
two gun-boats and occasional services of a Steamer, which was 
borne by the Government, will be seen by perusing the annexed 
abstract of expenditure (see Appendix IV) to amount to the sum 
of 23,665 Spanish dollars 87 cents, which exceeds the original 
anticipated outlay by 843 Spanish dollars 17 cents, but is less 
than the total expenditure sanctioned by the sum of 960 Spanish 
dollars 63 cents. From the expenditure should be deducted the 
small sum of 52 dollars 29 cents, which was received for various 
small articles sold during the progress of works and at their com- 
pletion when no longer required, and this statement would have 
showed a still more fuvorable result, were it taken into account 
that the lighter, which cost the Light-house nearly 700 Heo 
dollars, was at the end of our operations given over to the Convict 
a nt ata nominal value; a ship's gig, blacksmith’s tools, 
and other implements were also in the same manner given over to 
the Master Attendant’s Department. The value of the above articles 
of course were much depreciated by use, so nothing but a nomi- 
nal value could be placed upon them. The unavoidable absence 
of the Steamer during our second year’s operations, which were 
entirely carried on without her, caused also some additional outlay. 


“ 
<, land during the first part of the night and are sometimes sudden and severe 








» lightning and rain; thes are need 
as tarognent the Strait particularly In the vicinity of the Pedier and 
«between Parcalar Hill and: the Cacimons. Here they often blow. for 6 or 8 
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It will not perhaps be improper for me to mention bere, that 
the estimates and plans for the Light-house were sanctioned by the 
Hon’ble the Court of Directors, as per their despatch No 3 of 
September 1849, under the expectation that the work would cost 
double the sun submitted to them, as being sufficient; nor if it bad 
cost double do I think mach blame could be attached to me, for 
in my letier No 19 of 1549, which 1 presume was laid before the 
Hon'ble Court, and which probably guided their opinion on the 
subject, | wrote as follows: 


“For the reasons noted in my Ictter to his Honor the Governor, 
“ dated 20th November 1844, regarding the erction of a Light- 
“house in Peak Rock, the estimate has been constructed with 
“the anticipation, that the building of it will be given to a 
“ Chinese contractor, as that class are the only people that could 
“ undertake such a work under any limited sum. I have conse- 
“quently given in the estimate the actual cost of materials as 
“ placed on the rock, and allowed 10 per cent profit to the Chi- 
“nese who may undertake to finish ihe building. This I trust 
* will meet the approval of Government as being the cheapest 
“and most expeditious mode of completing this desirable work, 
“ for on the system of daily labour, I could not promise its 
“ done at double the amount now submitted. 


“Tn undertaking a work of this kind there is more than ordin 
“ risk to the contractor ;—first, owing to its solitariness, there will 
* be difficulty in ing labourers,—second, the exposed position 
“and difficulty in landing, subject those engaged to muny acci- 
ss , the limited number of labourers of the class 
“required may raise the demand to considerably above their 
“ present wages, at the time the Government may sanction its 
“commencement, but as 1 have taken those difficulties into 
“ account in the estimate, I have every reason to think under all 
“ordinary circumstances, that the actual cost will not exceed the 
“sum stated, but at the same time I must add, that the cost of a 
“work of this kind cannot be calculated with the same precision 
“ as an ordinary building in Singapore town.” 

As already hinted in Part II, now that the works have been 
completed by Chinese working as aay labourers and not by 
contract at a cost below the sum sanctioned, I much question if the 
work would have been at all benefited K: the contractor's remain- 
ing; had he held to his engagement, the Light-house would not 
have cost the Government any less than it has done, even though 
no claim is made good against his security for the over expenditure 
as stated below, and probably sooshierey more, for he would 
have charged as high as possible for additions, extra works 
and so forth, so that the amount eventually paid to him would 
have much exceeded the origiual coutract. 
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Amount of contract entered into by Choa 
Ah Lam for brick, granite, wood and 
iron work, labour, transport of materials, 
&e, as detailed in specifications and con- Sp.drs. Cts. 
tract, dated 2nd January 1850......... 10,600, 00 
Cost of building exclusive of lantern, appa- 
ratus and lightning conductor. eee wee -17,779. 
Less the following items not agreed for in con- 
tract, 


Baas i 6i sees we ocleeceae)): COME 
Copper eccccccccvesccceres «+» 424.33 
Cement... cdceceesss octace? Oba 


Acta Pea weve eecnee 6ee rare 
‘ost of Su ISION. « cecceesese DOGed 
Bons Works... eeeeeereee 906.40 
Part of tonkang and boats...... 200.00 
Part of sundry expences......... 600. 
Part of wages of men employed 








on extra works..... ss eseees 500.00 6,631.42, 11,147,048 
Extra outlay beyond the original sum for 

which the Chinese contractor to 

complete his share of the Light-house 

WOPKD s'0c'ccs se ascocess seecseracces Sp. Drs | 547. 

It will be sufficient reason for the contractor’s share of the works, 
amounting to $547.94 above the amount to be paid him, 


when I again ask attention to the fact, that on my taking the 
work in hand, his men raised their demands for granite work 
from $6 wo $8) cubic foot, bricks from §18 to $25 and 
other iuls in same ratio; workmen were also hired under 
equal disadvan ; the annual services of his men had been 
evra from junks at $12 per annum, he supplying their 
ood, by which arrangement they only stood him at most $4 
mensem, while I was f to give to the same men 10 to 
.<—— It is therefore plain that had he gone on 
with the contract, he would have gained by it, probably as much 
as, or more than, was anticipated in the estimate, though owing to 
the above circumstances, the work has not been so cheaply accom- 
pe by me. At the time prior to his disap it will 
ve been noted in Part III what trouble he and his men occa- 
sioned, and how difficult it was to procure from him the necessa- 
ries of life, even for his own people, not to speak of materials for 
the building and this would Laie’ haeh tha’ cnne thin ut. It is 
therefore rather fortunate than otherwise, that left the 
country, for on the works being carried forward on Government 
account, there remained no one connected with them whose 
interests were against the caecaract @ outlay, or consequently 
against their solid aud unexcepti construction. 
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By the engagement of the men on daily hire, though the 
seta. jay, be satts-axpoeaies tien: Giekaf con ing, this 
advantage was gained, that it became their interest to do well 


them to create competition and keep down prices to what would 
be only fair remiuneration, but in eee? 99 none such exist. I 
therefore believe it was the best course for the interests intrusted 
to my direction, whether the expence or trouble involved of either 
mode be considered, that I did not employ contractors again, but 
carried forward the works on my own eu eg ap' i 
the workmen, paying their wages, and buying all une 
myself, full detailed accounts of which have been forwarded 
to the authorities. 

When the Light-house was about being completed I addressed 
the Government regarding the requisite establishment, in a letter 


proposed rules for the guidance of the light-keepers, which will be 
found annexed, and all of which received sd ie Regarding 
the establishment I wrote as follows :—“ Lig -heepers.—On the 


“ subject to future correction. At the period of writing the 
wie bald I had the ag = ove fi Season spent 

In ing operations, yet the know state o 
the weather in. the vicinity of Pedra Bramse, and of the ection 
“ of the waves at and around the rock during the stormy season 
“ of the N. E. monsoon, had not been observed. What remarks 
Pie mare nee ee tes ee ee 

at f . 

« Raving om sever cocesioas put ont to the took. deine Ohne 
“ North-east monsoon in order to ascertain the facts requisite to 
Pac ee with regard vs ag raggreir + ae t-house 

lu season, such as the ibility of changing 
“ o Ava furnishing stores, ko.’ What I sew humbly su;- 


4 
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ee © ee en ee permanent 
“ ing of ight, I ill be worth 
“ showing © light, I trust will be worthy of your favorable 
“Tn m letter No. 28 of 1850, I suggested three methods of 
i isesing an establishment for lighting the building; the 
“ last method proposed in that letter, viz. of always maintaining 
Se en ee oe 
“ natives, seems now to me considering all circumstances, to 
“the best with some slight modifications. I have found that 
“ during every month of the N. E. monsoon that there will be 
“ opportunities to land the keepers, though water and heavy 
* provisions may not always be possible to land; at the same 
“ time access to the rock will not be closed for 4 or 5 months, 
“as formerly su The difficulty of keeping all the esta- 
“ blishment at rock is therefore now not so great as formerly 
“ supposed, and the stationing i 


ry 
zg 
+= 
E 
z 
. 
¢ 


13 Total establishment. 
“ The light-keepers I would 
“ the ti dad tases Geer tars am 
“ always at the Light-house: 
“1 Hea nant Senge 


“2 Tindals. 
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“ For assistant light-keepers, tindals and lascars, I believe the 
“‘ Malays to be best adapted. In case of difficulty in landing, 
“which is of frequent occurrence, they are more expert than 
“ either Chinese or natives of India ; in the management of boats 
“ they are in their element, while other natives are quite at a loss, 
“ either from inexperience or sea-sickness; to be boatmen 
“is necessarily indispensible for light-keepers, in such a situation. 
“ For head light-keepers, I fear Europeans will not be obtainable 
“ under any, maienate cost, but respectable Indo-Europeans will 

suit as well. 

“ Provisions.—In making arrangements as to the pay of the 
“light-keepers, I would humbly propose that the provisions 
“ necessary to life, excluding curry stuffs and spices, be furnished 
“ by Government. The following I think would be a fair al- 
: per man: 


“ Salt - 

“The Malays ob ta aatlens Uerasiaes 4s Wa Siereedid hk 
“furnishing themselves. It appears from Smeaton’s account of 
“ the —— Light-house, that the keepers when they far- 
“nished their own provisions, were frequently reduced to 
“the candles. On the Ist of November, 5 months’ athena 
“wood and water should be stored on the rock, for, though the 
“ light-keepers may be able to land, —— provisions will be 
* difficult to be got upon the rock during the North-east monsoon. 
“ At all other times 2 months’ provisions should be placed on 
“ the rock in advance, so as to prevent the possibility of the men 
“ being forced to leave it from starvation.” 

In accordance with the above su the following esta- 
blishment was engaged and provisions other necessaries 
laid in for 5 months : 

Statement of the establishment for tending the Horsburgh Light- 
house, including the estimated amount of ordinary contingent 


Establishment. is 
Head light-keeper ee ee) 
ditto... eee eee 


1 
2 25 Rs each 

at eee ere eee eee 
ica 16 »” ” eee eter en eee 
6 Lascars 


13 ” 7 tt twee eeeeee 


Rice, salt-fish, oil and salt to 8 men on 
duty at the Light-house.....+.+-+++ 


Total establishment and rations. . 


ls 2| seacet 
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Conti , 
Oil for lantern 3} piculs............ 55 
Cotton, wicks, cloth and rouge... . . soe 20 


Glass chimneys .....-.e+eeresescese 17 
Paint and varnish for lantern, railing, 
awning for boat Ke. &e. ......... oi ae 
Expense of superintendent in visiting 
Light-house .....+-ssescceesseeee 20 122 


—_— — 


Total monthly expenses Co’s Rs 488 
Total annual ditto _—ditto.. 5856 





Regarding the proposed rules I offered the following remarks 

in the atote snoted gs Fest for light v1 
“accompanying rules for light-kee see ix V. 
“ humbly submit for the ccnatlonalion of By In draw- 
“ing them up I have been guided by those addressed to the 
“ keepers of the Northern Light-houses of Great Britain, by the 
“ Engineer to the Commissioners, I have only modified them 
“to suit the circumstances of this climate. Should they be ap- 
“ proved of, I would suggest that a copy both in English and 
“ Malay, be hung in the light-rooim of the building.” 

Other subjects were also brought to the notice of Government 
in the same letter regarding journals, store books, visitor's book, 
arms and ammunition, meteorological observations, &c. which 
are of hardly sufficient interest to be introduced here; it will be 
sufficient to say that all these met with the same kind and 
considerate attention as all other concerns of the Light-house 
during the: past two years had received from the authorities ; 
and for which I, who was personally bound to the undertaking, 
and so intimately connected with its success or failure, cannot feel 
too grateful. 


The Light-house contains the following accommodations :— 
On the top is the light-room covered by the lantern, in which 
the lights revolve, this room is 12 feet in diameter. Outside 
the light-room is a balcony guarded by a stone parapet, here a 
tindal is always stationed on the look out during day-light. 
Below the light-room is the visitor's room, which is appro 
to dhe ‘ne ot paesiias hak viele the sock, of to the superintendent 
in , when he may come to inspect the building. Next 
is the light- "s room, below that again the 
native pe estou. «vbr called the serang. One serang and two 
tindals occupy this room together ; next is the lascar’s or sailor's 
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room, of whom four occupy this one room ; next comes the rice 
and provision store, below that again the oil and light-room 
store, and lastly comes the water store, contained in a vault 
entered from the oil store. The rooms are ascended to by 
ladders, and brick partitions and doors shut off the common 
containing the ladders from all the rooms, so that 
they are private. Outside the tower is the cook-house, con- 
structed entirely of granite, and close to the cook-house is a 
vault partly cut out of the rock, and enclosed by granite wall 
containing extra water and lumber; above the vault isa ia 
platform, over which is stretched an awning where the men 
take their victuals, and — any out-door employment. A 
small garden, as has already been mentioned, was also constructed 
outside the feds jp oneigs in wee 4 ae se wed 
excepting h sea shore plants, is very problematical, i 
from whet I noticed before leaving the rock, for the Aisi Toe 
boats were left hoisted up to sheltered parts of the rock, in the 
smaller of which the men are allowed to go a fishing, after the 
duties of the day have been gone throagh. This no doubt wil 
take away much of the sameness and loneliness of their duties. 

In concluding this account of the Horsburgh Light-house, I 
have much satisfaction in bearing testimony to the great value that 
the services of Mr John Bennett, who acted as foreman from the 
commencement to the finishing, were to the operations, and to the 
workmanlike manner in which all was executed that was entrusted 
to his care. When I was uently absent from the site of the 
Light-house, on other duties at Singapore, or Pulo Ubin, I found 
that his zealous and careful conduct of the works, and judicious 
and temperate treatment of the workmen, caused them to proceed 
as expeditiously as I could possibly wish. 

I have had little opportunity to speak of the services of the 
gun-boats and lighter, which acted as tenders, and therefore must 
take this opportunity. On them devolved a very important part of 
the operations—viz. the carrying of wood and water, stones and 
materials for the works; the men, after the first crew of the “Nancy” 
were discharged, performed their duties with such heartiness and 

-will, that I cannot spegk too favorably of their exertions, 

were SEcae grecnent Seanguonte 5 ot they gave us the 
full benefit of their labour. ps the seas here during the 
§.W. monsoon are smooth at most of times, yet to vessels of their 
small burden, the vicinity of Pedra Branca, with its dee channels 
and strong tides is by no means agreeable or safe; during the 
heavy “Sumatras” they were forced constantly to encounter, the 
seas washed over their low decks fore and aft, also in making for 
the rock at night the danger of being wrecked on the outlying 
rocks was often eminent. As an instance, I may mention that one 
morning on the occasion of a heavy “Sumatra” having come on 
at dawn, the “Charlotte” was noticed to be under a press of sail, 
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in order to Sipsor sto snmp zane, on taper sire. tide was 
setting her, in unfarlin; jib preparatory to hoisting it, a man 
was washed over board, and at this critical saousaal they had to 
bear up to save him, but to our consternation we observed her to 
miss stays, and drift directly down towards the danger she had 
been trying to escape ; she however happily drifted past without 
touching, and picked up the man at the same time. 

The -“Charlotte” during the two seasons had no less than 5 
masts sprung or carried away, and one bowsprit, which fact in 
itself will describe the nature of the service in which she was 
engaged. The gun-boats owing to their draft of water could not 
come alongside the pier to disc , 80 were forced to send their 
lading by their jolly boats to the rock. These small boats did not 
measure more 16 feet long and 4} feet in beam, yet they 
formed the work without ‘cthdaak excepting in one instance, w 
one was capsized and sunk by a breaker; it is also worth mention- 
ing that these little boats could come alongside, when the lighter 
could not approach owing to the swell. When calms 
the service of the tenders was most laborious, for then the crews 
had to pull all day, seated on a flush deck where little shade could 
be had from the great heat of the sun’s rays. In this manner the 

and lighter were kept constantly employed day and night, 
uring the whole term of our operations. None of the gunners in 
command, for one reason or another, remained in the service during 
the whole period of operations, but I must not neglect to mention 
favorably the name of Mr Castor, now gunner in command of the 
“Charlotte ;” he was in charge of one of the gun-boats, during 
the whole of the last season, and by his smartness and dili 
was of ~— service. On the rock also, where any heavy ri 
or tackle was to be set up, or large weights lifted, he his 
crew were of much assistance. 

For the presence of the H. C. Steamer “ Hooghly” on all 
occasions when she could be spared from her other duties, I must 
make my best acknowledgements to the authorities ; at the first 
commencement of the works we would have done very badly with- 
out her, The services of that vessel were of the greatest use in 
establishing us on the rock. During the first season she also 
towed out eighteen courses of the building, besides other materials. 

The Forage and high! ifying liberality of the authorities 
of the Dutch settlement of Rhio, in having one of their gun-boats 
always in the proximity of the rock, during the whole term of the 
operations, tended much to assure the working party of safety, 
and their services were on many occasions very opportune, on 
sudden emergencies, when all our tenders were absent. 

On the completion of the Pharos, the following tablet was 
ordered to be placed in a panel of the wall of the visitors 
room: 
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Pharos ego 
Cai nomen proobuit 
HORSBURGH HYDROGRAPHUS. 


In maribus Indo Sinicis pronter omnes preeclarus 
Anglia Mercatorum nisa imprimis indole 
Ex imperii opibus Anglo Indici denique constructa 
Saluti nsutaram insignis viri memoria 
Consulo. 


—_—__ 
A. D. MDCCCLI. 


W. J. Burrenwortt, c.B, 
Prov. Malace. Pref. 


A. D. 1851. 
THE HORSBURGH LIGHT-HOUSE 
is raised by the enterprize of British Merchants, 
and by the liberal aid of the East India Company, 
to lessen the dangers of Navigation, 
and likewise to hand down, 
so long as it shall last, 
in the scene of his useful labours, 
‘The memory of the great Hydrographer, 
whose name it bears. 


Col. W. J. BUTTERWORTH, ©. 8B. 
Governor ip the Straits of Malacca 
J.T. Thomson 
Architect. 
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APPENDIX I. 
Tables of the Radii of a Column 56 feet high, 22 feet diameter 
at bottom and 16 feet at top at given heights 
according to various curres. 
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These tables are constructed in the following manner:— 


In the Parabolic Curve. Table A. The column is generated 
by the revolution of the curve ab about d¢ as an axis. - 

he radius ad which is at the top of the column be: 
ing 8 feet and at be which is the level of the highest 
point of the rock being 11 feet, dc is the axis of the 
parabola whose vertex is at a. ac is an abscissa cqual 
to 3 feet and ¢ b its semi-ordinate equal to 56 
These data being given it is required to find the par- 
ticular parabola thut passes through the points @ and 5. 

Let @ equal latus rectum, then 
2% = SOS = 1085.34 

The value of @ being found and the semi-ordinates or heights of 
the column being known to find the abscissac appertaining to any 
given heights of the column. 

Let y equal any abscissa and 2 equal its semi-ordinate, then the 
equation for their calculation will be 

z? 
Y= Toor 

hence & feet which is the radius of the column at top veing added 
ot La pes gives the radius at any other height, as shown in 

In the Hyperbolic Curve. Table B. The column is generated 
by the revolution of the curve of a rectangular hyperbola a 6 upon 
the asymtote ¢ d. 
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ed is the height of the column equal to 56 <—¥ 
feet, the radius at top or semi-co-ordinate c a equal 
to 8 feet, and the radius at bottom or semi-co-ordi- 
nate db equal 11 feet. It is required to find from 
these data the particular hyperbola that passes through . 





Let x equal de then . 4 
1] 2 = 8 (2+56) whence 
a = 149,33+ 

. 8 x 56 + 149.33 + = 149.33* x 11 = the constant 1642.6 + 
To find any other radius of column, let radius sought equal 
to y, and let = equal to the height appertaining to that radius 
then y = —aoa7y Which is the equation for computing the 
radii as given in table B. 

Again in the Hyperbolic Curve. Table C.—Let ¢ be the 
centre of a rectangular hyperbola and 
d cits axis, let eb a semi-ordinate be the 
height of the column = 56 feet and ea 
one of its abscissae — 3 feet. Then the 
column will be generated by the revo- 
lution of the curve a b round fg which 
s parallel to the axis minor. The ra- 
dius at the top of the column f a being 
8 feet and at the bottom gb equal to 
11 feet. 

Let x be the other abscissa to the ordinate 3 & then 

a= SS = 1065.3 
from which is derived ¢ ¢ = 524.16 + and the constant ¢a = 
521.16 + 

Let y equal ¢ ¢and z = its semi-ordinate ¢ 5 then 

y*= 521.16; + =? 

y = / 521-16; + z* which is the equation for cal- 
culating the value of y at any other height of the column, 
subtracting from which the semi-diameter ¢ a = 521.16 + and 
adding the radius of the column at top, 8 feet, will give the radius 
of column at such height, as shown in Table C. 





a 
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In the Ellipse. Table D—Vet 
hi equal 56 feet, be the axis of 
the column, a Aand 5 é radii at the 
top and bottom 8 and 11 feet res- 
pectively. The column will be 
generated by the revolution of the 
curve ab round ki. Lethba 
semi-ordinate to the minor axis ag; 
equal 56 feet, ah an abscissa equal 
to 3 feet, make ch also 3 feet then 
the other abscissa hg will equal 9 
feet; from these data to find the 
semi-axis major ce. 

From the known properties of the ellipse. 

cot = Abt x ca® _ 50% x 6° whence com 64.003 feet. 
ah x hg 3 x9 
de = 8.663 df = 120.663 and fe = 129.326. 
—_ to find any semi-ordinate db to the axis major; let db 
equal a, 
de x af x ca* _ 8.663 x 120,663 x 6* 
aot = ex PX = — ma 9 whence 
ca® and ce? being constant, by altering the abscissae on the axis 
the height of column required, ge Boson 
ma found, now by rege 2 semi- 
the top of the column, to the radius column at 


tract: 
of other heights required, the remainders 
the radii of the column at these heights as in Table D. 





ee es RES NE 





ata side ab. Produce ad and draw 
bc having the angle at 6 equal to the angle at a then 
ac I be equal. rom ¢ the point of inter- 


E 
: 
5 
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ion 0! lines be and ac describe an are passing through a 
b b being at right angles to ca, it will be the sine of 
the a. In the triangle a b ¢ one side ab and the angles 
being known the sides b c and ca which are equal can be found— 
viz. 524.136 and in the triangle bc d the side ¢ d will be equal 


tes 
ee 


524.136 : ef :: R: Sine of e cf whence 

R: Cos ecf: : 524.136: ec 
subtracted from ¢A the remainder will be the radius of 
the column at the point fas shown in Table E. 





APPENDIX II. 


Piracy at the Southern entrances of the Straits of Malacca during five years ; 
viz. 1846, 47, 48, 49 and 50, being notices contained in the * Free Press” 
Journal of such cases that had come to tight. 


A daring attack was last week made upon a Cochin-Chinese 
tope outside by two sampan pukats manned by Chinese and a 
few Malays. They were beat off by the Cochin-Chinese who 
came into harbour on Saturday last and several of whom were 
wounded.—Singapore Free Press, 7th May, 1846. 

On Saturday last as a Chinese tonkang containing 5 men was 
returning from Singapore to Nom, on the opposite side of the 
Straits, with a cargo consisting of 10 piculs rice and some opium, 
it was chased beri 3 LAS while in steht of the harbone bewe 
Oecdjong Kring » by a prow manned men 
woman. The Malays fired Pad the boat and threw spears, 
by which four of the men were killed, the other man hid himself 
below. The boat was then plundered of the rice, opium and 
clothes belonging to the Chinese.—Ibid. 25th J une, 1846. 

On Monday a Malay man named shea tia, ear =e at the Police 
office and made the following statement:—On Thursday last he 
and other 11 Malays were proceedi to an Island named Ayer 
Etam, which is situated beyond the Cari to collect Gutta 
Percha, when about 7 o'clock in the eveni saw a number 
pad gris on @ spar, not far from the Island, why were 

beating gongs. There were 15 sampans on the beach, 

on stage a tar they met two large boats containing Gallang 
Malays, by whom they were immediately attacked. The pirates 
fired six times with muskets and rifles, by which one man was 
wounded. On the pirates coming up with the other boats, the 
Malays jumped into the water and swam ashore. The pirates 
after sinkin i Soe oats bed) Le eran the direction of Bioeng. 
The Singapore boats had 1 kris panjang, 3 krisses, 9 spears, and 
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blunderbuss on board. After the pirates left, the Malays swam to 
the other boat, which had got adrift and by the aid of an old 
kadjang and rowing they reached Singapore in 3 nights and 2 
days. All the property in the boats was carried off by the 
pirates. It consisted of a coyan of rice, § piece of chintz, 4 piece 
of white cloth, cooking utensils and the arms above mentioned.— 
Ibid. 13th Anau, 

We learn the Sooloo pirates are at present briskly prose- 
aging meen icaelavter rence per icaae e — y. 
They appear to have ran r wile, an'l amon e slaves 
brought by them were some from the Island of , meen The 
Sooloo pirates have been long known as most remorseless and 
aa &e.—Ibid. 10th Sept. 1846. 

It having been reported to the Government by the Rajah of 
Sinkip, that a prow containing three dead men had been found 
drifting near that place, the gun-boat “ Charlotte” was dispatched 
to investigate the matter. She arrived on the afternoon of Friday 
last, and found the prow and the bodies, one of them showin 
several wounds on the breast, whilst the other two were in su 
an advanced -orggasenyg Pv parame aa not be 
ap .—Ibid. 17th Sept. 1846. 

t would seem from information we have received, that the 
Coasts of Singapore and the neigbouring mainland are beginning 
to be infested by a very di le description of visitants in the 
shape of Chinese who conduct their operations by night. 
We learn that a of Chinese attacked, — and 
burned the hamlet of Pasir Gundih, situated on the Estaary of the 
Johore river, at some distance below Johore Lama. On another 
occasion they attacked and pillaged the hamlet of P: in 
the vicinity of Marbukit, but whither they have it or not 
we have not been informed. Both these attacks were made ia the 
night time. The inhabitants of the various villages and hamlets 
in that ire eeapraee on the ears or Singapore, ~ much 

t out are in expectution of being 
attacked in their turns.—Ibid. July 1847. 

. We ae ust been gore ram i ac con ig net 

tap ings were emplo euiting wood, were 
stsackol-by cua piratical sai with abet 40 men, with 
krisses &e. After taking all the property belonging to the Klings 
the pirates wounded two of the four, one very severely, who are 
now in hospital. - bid. 19th Angust, 1847. 

On Tuesday last, in consequence of information received at the 
Police Office, a Constable and two Peons repaired to Siglap and 
Tannah Merah, where they found a tonkang with two Chinese in 
it severely wounded. It appears from the statement of these men, 
that four days previously they left Singapore with a companion 
for cutting wood. That on the following night 

were attacked by a party of Malays, by 


£ 
i 
gs 
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whom their companion was killed and thrown overboard, and they 
themselves desperately wounded. The boat was then plundered 
of the small store of provisions it cuntained, of rice, fish &c. 
and left by the Malays. The wounded men remained in this helpless 
condition until they were discovered, having nothing to subsist 
upon save a small piece of dried fish.—Ibid. Sept. 1847. 

It appears from what we have learned lately that Singapore is 
becoming the head quarters of asdaring and reckless abody of pirates 
as congregate at Sooloo itself. Some mor.ths ago we gave details 
of an expedition which had been fitted out in the mangrove 
shaded rivers, at the back of this island, in the Old Straits and 
which carried bloodshed and destruction amongst the population 
of one of the Dutch Islands in the neighbourhood. About a 
month and a half ago another regular piratical squadron sailed 
from Singapore river, on a punaene expedition, consisting of 
2 large gambier boats and 2 sampans, their strength al 
amounting to 100 Chinese. Their ded errand was to collect 
Gutta Percha on some of the Islands in the Straits, and they took 
with them nothing but the rice and provisions necessary for their 

i They cleared out at the proper office and received the 
usual pass and bent their course to Moar, in the Peninsula, where 
they made an attack upon a Kampong but were repulsed. They 
then crossed over to Sink, in Sumatra, and tried their luck, but 
were again unsuccessful, being driven away. From thence 
came own to a small Islanf, Pulo Buru, where again 
experienced discomfiture in their attempts to plunder some houses, 
some of oot being killed and some wounded. lhe 
who were in the houses also suffered, but not so severely as 
Chinese, While near this island they attacked a Malay boat, the 
crew of which, five in number, they put to death, and taking out 
the rice ke senttled the boat. Taher their lavt they 
appear to have thought that the fates were against them, for after 

ing their dead on a small island on their route, they returned 
to Singapore, as empty handed as when they left. Driven te 
extremities they appear to have resolved to try their fortunes on 
land, and on the morning of the 22nd ultimo a detachment 
Chane, Sang: sbout 40 oF 50 in number, attacked a house in 
pis Yad lam, inhabited by Malays, which, after forcing open 
the door by an extempore battering ram and wounding some of 
the inmates, who thereupon all fled, they plundered, rif bi. off 
about 30 or 40 dollars and other a i Their ill-lack however 
attended them, as the alarm having been raised, they were 
followed by the mounted patrol, who chased them along the 
Changei » wonnded some of them and recovered the 
stolen property and some of their weapons, which in their flight 
they threw away. Having betaken themselves to the jungle 


esca but some of them ended next day.—Ibi 
6th . 1848. bia ing ¥ 
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Last week one of the Christian (Cochin-Chinese) topes was 
attacked by a Malay boat and several of the persons on board 
wounded, one of whom has since died. The attack was witnessed 
from the Steamer “Hooghly,” whose boats immediatel 
to the spot, but the Malays on perceiving that the Steamer was 
sending assistance to the tope, desisted from the attack and aided 
by the darkness effected their escape. Some other native vessels 
have since been attacked, amongst others a Siamese junk, which 
was plundered of several chests of opium and other valuable pro- 
perty. The latter piracy is reported to have been committed by a 
red-head junk in concert with several other small janks.—Ibid. 
27th April, 1848. 

A few nights sg an attack was made on some gambier plan- 
tations at Tanjong Kring, on the Island of Battam, about 200 
Chinese, who burned down the bangsals and murdered 10 persons. 
It is supposed that the perpetrators of this outrage were from 
Singapore.—Ibid, 1st June, 1848. 

most daring outrage was enacted on Thursday last within a 
few miles of the Town, which shows the lawless nature of our 
population and the litle dread they entertain of the power of the 
Authorities to bring them to punishment. A Chinese prow pukat 
which had been at Singapore town with bier and , left 
Sengie ‘Teageh at the wor entrant! ofthe Gerais of Siagepors, 

un at west entrance traits ingapore, 
having a cargo of rice, fish, tobacco, &c. and about 25 Chinese on 

, belonging to the gambier plantationsat the river. After enter- 
ing the river the pukat grounded, at a point where the river makes 
a bend, and at a distance of about 2 miles from the place to which 
it was proceeding, when it was suddenly attacked by 6 sam 
containing 30 or 40 Malays, who discharged a shower of ni 
_ at the Chinese, by which 2 were killed and 20 wo 
The Chinese gon unarmed could make no resistance but jum 
etaaoned en segs crags oo ve. Se 
Malays then pillaged boat whi completely emptied, 
baa hye they could not carry away.—Ib. Ist June 14s, 

At Pulo Simakow, a Chinese village was attacked and plan- 
dered, 14 Malays armed with krisses and spears, made a rush into 
the village, but all the Chinamen succeeded in making their 
escape, sagas one unfortunate man, who was run right through 
the Wey with a spear. The houses were plundered and 
party Ib, 25th Jany. 1849. 

Some of the China junks have, we are sorry to say, resumed 
their habits of plundering native craft outside of the Straits of 
Singapore. A short time since a Malay boat proceeding from 
a to Tri was fired into by a Chinese junk and one 
of the crew killed, and after which the boat was plundered and 
then set adrift with her crew.—Ibid, 19th April, 1849. 

Pirates are still rife both up and down the Straits and the 
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native traders are beginning to be considerably alarmed. The 
gun-boat the other day gave chase to a long suupes pores 10 
oars, but the pirates distanced the slow gun-boat with ease and 
even insulted the unfortunate Company's vessel gemer a ie 
and inviting it to approach. This is really too bad.—Ibid, 1 


a 

week the gun-boat captured a piratical prow near Point 
Romania but unfortunately the crew escaped. A small party 
from the gun-boat had landed and their attention was attracted 
by what appeared to be a fire in the jungle. Gusppreere 
they found a boat concealed amongst the bushes and a party 
of men had retreated into the jungle. Being few in number the 
gun-boat men ed to their vessel and reported the circum- 
stance on which a larger party was sent, who took possession of 
the piratical craft, which proved to be a large sampan, probably 
that which had been chased some days previously by the gun-boat. 
It was ne to seuss pring ype pra bundles of bambu 
spears. at confirmed the suspicion of its being a piratical 
boat was the circumstance of a number of Cochin-Chinese bats 
and a quantity of Cochin-Chinese rice being found in it; no 
om andere from some craft cut off by the pirates.—Ibid, 

t - . 
The er between this and Malacca still continue their 


the two places. A sampan left Malacca for this some days ago 
but being attacked by pirates put back to the former place.—Ibid, 
20th June, 1849. 

On the 2nd of May last two Cochin-Chinese boats left this for 
Cochin-China, one beinz 33 coyans and the other a set Dees 
& considerable numbrr of persons on board. They were 
as far as Pedra Branca by the gun-boat which then left them 
and returned to Singapore. ie genbent bed somes eer 
when they were persued and fired upon by two M Pro 
but the Cochin-Chinese having fortunately some m 
board returned their fire, on which the Mala sheered off. 
the 7th the foremost of the Cochin-C hinese found itself at 
break of day in the presence of a flect of 10 Chinese junks; three 


ing somewhat apart from the so as to intercept the 
Cocks Ottems he ae cranet oan ing to escape. 
suspicious movement on the part of the three junks alarmed the 
Cochin-Chinese who tried to by changing their course but 
it was too late. The pirates d of them and plundered the 
boat of every thing carrying off pro to the amount of several 
thousand dollars, and only leaving some provisions to 
continue the be to Cochin-China, where they arrived in dae 
course. The was not more fortunate, it also fell into the 
hands of the fleet by whom it was stripped of every thing only 
leaving a scanty supply of water, rice and dricd fish, 


> 
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pce: hse 7 the persons on board until their arrival in 
Cochin-China. The same boat during the course of the voyage 
twice again fell into the hands of Chinese pirates, and on one 
eceasion so frightened were some of the Cochin-Chinese that 
they threw themselves into the sea, but were taken on board 
in without injury. They received much ill-usage from the 
irates, who wih to compel them to discover where they had 
id the money and opium which it was thought were somewhere 
concealed in the vessel, and the Cochin-Chinese were forced to 
turn over the sand ballast of their vessel three or four times, to 
allow the pirates to look for the money. Many other Cochin- 
Chinese boats have this season on their return from Si 
suffered the same fate at the hands of both Chinese and Malay 
rare One amongst the rest, captured by Malays, had only 
ve persons on board, three men and two boys; two of whom 
were severely wounded and the men only escaped death by 
throwing themselves into the sea, on planks, they were pi up 
two days afterwards by Chinese pirates, and by them landed on 
the coast of lower Cochin-China.—Ibid, 17th August, 1849. 

We learn that intelligence has just been received by his 
highness the Tamongong of a formidable band of Lanun pirates 
having appeared in the neighbourhood of Lingin and made 
various descents on its shores. A few days ago they attacked 
Sinkip and carried off 40 men, women and children, who are 
stated to be immediate dependants of the Rajah. This formidable 
eruption of pirates has put a stop to the trade between this and 
the islands to the south of Singapore; the boats with tin, gutta 

&e., not daring to venture to sea for fear of falling into the 

nis of the pirates. We are informed that the Tumongong lost 

no time in ing the authorities acquainted with the appearance 

of Lanun pirates in our immediate vicinity, and he suggested 

that the H.C. Steamer “Nemesis” should be dispatched to look 
for them.—Ibid, 20th April, 1849. 

Accounts were received here on Tuesday last of a band of 
Lanun pirates having appeared in the neighbourhood of the 
islands of Banka, Lingin &c. who had already on the d 
of the messengers done considerable mischief, They attacked the 
native village of Sinkip which was of considerable extent and 
burned it to the ground and carried off 80 men, women and 
children. The pirates were represented to have 10 large prows 
well manned and armed. The warriors of Lingin had gone out 
in boats with the pu of encountering them, but their appear- 
ance was so formidable that the Lingin force deemed it pradent 
to retreat and messengers were then despatched to Singapore, with 
information of their presence and to entreat assistance from the 
Tumongong, of Johore. In compliance with the request of the 
Tumongony, the H. C. steamer “Nemesis” departed on Thursda, 
to look for the pirates and was followed on Friday by the H. C. 
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Steamer “ Hooghly,” the latier taking his highness the Tumon- 
gong. It is to be ho they will be successful in meeting the 
i in Smith of the schooner “ Louisa” which arrived 
aco the 20th reports that he was chased by these pirates and 
but for the — sailing of his vessel would have fallen into 
their hands.—Ibid, 3rd May 1849. 

(Note.—The Steamers did not fall in with them but afterwards 
the “ Nemesis” fell in with the fleet on the coast of Borneo, 
discomfited them and rescued several of the captives carried away 
from Sinkip—J. T. T.) 

The Chinese junks would appear to have commenced their 
annual piracies after leaving Singapore with great briskness this 
season. This week we have intelligence of no less than two 
attempts, in both of which it is satisfactory to know that the 
pirates were beaten off with some loss. On Friday last informa- 
tion was given to the Marine Magistrate by Yusop, Jurmudi of a 
Malay tope of the burthen of 10 coyans with a crew of 8 men 
that having about a month ago sailed from Sarawak touching and 
remaining at Sirhassan pe ior ay they in 15 days time reached 
eer mpt weap near Batu Patih or Pedra Branca. regex 
fell in with a Chinese junk about 20 coyans burthen, whic 

ing with the tope, into her and also threw stones. 
The Chinese then came alongside and attempted to board, but 
the crew of the tope offered a determined resistance, stabbing them 
with spears, by which 5 or 6 of the Chinese were killed. The 

i desisted and made out to sea, while the Malays continued 

course to Singapore, aya so hy of their victory one 
spear taken from the pirates. The junk had two masts, was 
painted black and had mat sails. In the other case the vessel 
attacked was a Cochin Chinese boat, a class which it will be 
recollected suffered severely last year from Chinese and Mala 

i Having the experience of former seasons in mind, it 
appears that 2 in Chinese boats of about 40 coyans each and 
witha crew of 9 or 10 menrespectively engaged an English barque, 
the “Eagle,” for a certain sum to give them convoy beyond the most 
dangerous of their route. (The Editor in the next issue sa 
that the statement of the “Eagle's” engaging to convoy the ju 
was a mistake, she only allowed the junks to accompany her). One 
was bound to Saigon and the other to the northern coast of 
Cochin China. ys accordingly left Singapore on the 7th 
instant under escort of the barque, but on Saturday the weather 
being rough and the sea high they lost sight of their protector. 
They sd in the course however, ho again to come up 
with her, but on Sunday the Saigon boat bing «dull saler was 
left behind by her consort of whom she lost sight. On Monday 
she had contrary winds and made but slow progress and during 
the course of the day she found herself in the neighbourhood of a 
Chinese junk being then about a day and a half sail from Pedra 
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Branca in the direction of Saigon. The Chinese on findi 
themselves near the Cochin Chinese, lowered a boat in whi 
about 10 mee took their place, armed wish swords, spouse, abiel®s, 
large knives &e. and approached the Cochin Chinese vesse 
evidently with the intention of attacking it. When they were 
close alongside, the Cochin Chinese, who nately were provided 
with a few muskets, fired by which one Chinaman was killed and 
several wounded. The Chinese boat then returned weg? rene 
and the latter bore down upon the Cochin Chinese to attack » 
and another junk being also seen in the distance, the Cochin 
Chinese deemed it pra to abandon their voyage, and accor- 
dingly put about and made the best of their way back to yng a 
Soy they arrived without further adventures.—Ibid, 14th June 
Last Tuesday a piratical attack, which was followed by pillage 
and murder, was esr on the high seas, at a short A ee 
from the shores of our island in the vicinity of Mata Ekan near 
the Red Cliffs. A boat manned by 4 Chinese was attacked by 
8 Malays who manned two Malay sampans. One Chinaman 
was killed with a 5 and other was desperately wounded in 
the head on two and is at present in the hospital in a 
precarious state. two other Chinese escaped by swimming 
and recovered their boat and the bodies of their unfortunate 
re after the criminals had departed —Ibid, 28th June, 
Last Wednesday evening 3 Chinese boats leaving town were 
chased by two boats manned with Malays, who two shots at 
them but from too great a distance todo any harm. This hap- 
pened at night behind the great Red cliffs and the chase lasted 
till near Buddoh when a breeze springing up the Chinese distanced 
their pursuers by the use of their sails and by throwing overboard 
Sains of their cargo consisting chiefly of rice.—Ibid, 10th July 


On the 11th instant three Cochin-Chinese left town in a boat 
loaded with about 10 piculs of rice, some opium clothes, 
which they intended to carry to a party of thee coun 

who were cutting wood near a place Batu Puteh, (Pedra 
Branca). At a short distance from the shore these unfortunate 
men were attacked by a party of Malays in two boats manned each 
by six men who fired at them and killed one and severely wound- 
ed two others. One got a bullet through the upper part of the 
leg while another bullet grazed the leg of the other. Aftera 
desperate fight finding resistance useless the two wounded men 
jumped into the water and happily succeeded in reaching the 
oe, ag Stora fisherman mare gs 0 ee ue 

ingapore, w were received into i 

September 20th, 1850. poe 


A prow which arrived here several days ago reports that the 
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a fleet of fifteen Lanun pirate prows in the Straits of Banca 
that when near Rhio it noticed two Steamers in the distance. 
Bugis boat from Java reports mares been chased by pirates in 
the Karimatta passage but being lig t she contrived to distance 
them.—Ibid, 27th September, 1 

A Malay recently returned from Johore informs us that two 
Gallang prows were in Johore estuary and the old Straits, howe mF 
ing the wood cutters and other persons in boats and that had 
also sacked several Chinese bangsals.—Ibid,27th September, 1850. 

A eee 7d in a Bugis prow from Macassar which arrived 
here on the 16th instant, states that 30 pirate prows were repairing 
at Billiton. It is probable that these are part of the fleet of Lanun 

i who have been cruizing about that part of the Archipelago 
or some time past and of whose nce various rts have 
reached this from time to time.—Ibid, I8th October, 1850. 

There appears to be several squadrons of pirates in the Straits 
of Malacca at present which are harrassing the native trade be- 
tween this, Malacca and Pi ~ One fleet of 18 boats was lately 
seen off Tanjong Birnam, which, amongst other de tions 
committed by it captured a Perak boat. A native boat which 
arrived here a few days ago reports having heard much firing off 
Batu Pahat and at Malacca received intelligence of a prow having 
been taken. The Nakoda ofa Bugis prow lately arrived states that 
he had an engagement with the pirates on his voyage down the 
Straits but succeeded in making his escape. The pirates are said 
to be small Malay boats, and it is su they are from some 
part of the Rhio Archipslago.—Ibid, 18th October, 1850. 

From Malacca we learn that on the 23rd ultimo, a descent was 
made 3 Bona crews of two pirati sda ie ata place near Malacca 
called Marlimo who attacked pland a native hut the 
inmates of which fled in great alarm. Subsequently the same 
prows plundered a boat at Kwallah Moar the persons in which 
including a woman made their escape to the shore. A Malacca 
Scotchie was also menaced by these prows which are remarkable 
from having part of their sails of cloth, but a breeze coming on 
she got away from them.—Ibid, 7th November, 1850. 


ree & 





APPENDIX III. 
Estimate of the probable cost of erecting a Light-house on 
Pedra Branca, according to plan dated 12th May, 1848. 


Granite Ashlar. 
Wall to level of rock 200ft.x 18” x16” at < 
» Platform 4,000,,x 12 x10 atgi2 is 
Parapetand wall of 
Cupola ...... 465 x 12 x 9...... a 
Platform........ 825 x 12 xl18.. .... B% 
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Cook House& privy 300 x 12 x12...... | 300}. . 
Pavement of rooms 810 flags 12 inches sq....| 324|.. | 
—|—| 6,449. 00 
Brick-work and Masonry. 
Wall to platform . .25,5150 bricks 
Vaults.. ......-- 
Walls of Stair case 5760 


_Sapevo $20 per 10,000) ye 











Molesee, 58 | jculs ......+00 eoedsecese 
Water by Gun-boats me Steamer .....+-++. 


tec ese tis ei Bececescecess 


Masonry ...e0+-secenececcceseeseeseees 
Cement to be made at Singapore s under Go- 

vernment Surveyor with 8 convicts, esti- 
mated time 6 months at $2) per month.. 


Lime, 10 coyans $25 and wood $40. ...--- 


x2 

4 Venetian do. 4 x 2 at Coeccccce . 
4Glass do. 3 x 2 at JO ....-++-+- 
4 Venetian do. 3 x 2 at $2 ...-.---+- 
; do. do. LS ir 1p woeeeeeee 

i ts x 2 at 14 eee ee ee 
| Decment door 6} HX Shee cccccccecceccs 
1 Iron do. Gh x 3h.-.-+-- esccvecese 
I Small Crane eee eee errr eeeeer . 
6 Marbow doors 6} ft. x 2) ft.....+ esecce 
7 Marbow ladders sda ae iron inlaid steps..... 
6 Iron railings at landings......+.-+++ cece 
1 Marbow door at plattorm 6 R23 
2 Marbow do. for Cook-room & Privy 6 x 2) 


Sundries. 
Stepping rock for foundations and stairs 
a sete let into} eevee eee ‘behind the 
iron rings to grooves bent 

springing of each vault, erent Asai 
60 D fon cramps for 8 fra eeeeereweeerrere = 

tO0 catties...ceesceces ereeeeeeree 

1 for do. 9 catties see eeecseeeerreseres 


Se rrrrrr rere eee eee eee 


Lead 
118 do. for wall of cupola and parapet, 177 
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Lead for do... PS Misi ial eg 
35 copper cramps for cope stones, 52 catties. . 
Lead for do nae 


Derrick crane, excluding tackling to be fur- 

nished at the Government stores........ 

Temporary houses of workmen, overseers, 

surveyor and materials ..... ecccccceces 

Fitting up cabin of gun-boat .............+ 
20 water COGUS vcceccccccccccccoccscescce 
20 small do, WF COME cv ccvcédbauceeses 
1 cement kiln rer eee eee err eee eee eee ee, 
1 wooden pestle and mortar ...... Cseccsces 
Scaffolding and temporary stages .......... 
Paint and varnish ..cccccccccsccccscecccs 
Blowing up rocks in bight ........e.eeee0 
Boat-hire of materials in Singapore .. ...... 
2 decked tonkangs with cables and anchors. . 
1 sampan .....--eeeeeeeee ceevccccccnces 















So.) G1On OF 1e /O— Gund’ 04.0 


Contingencies at 5 per cent. . 


Contractor's Profit. . 
Spanish Dollars. . 





Sin_apore, 19th May, 1848, 


Estimate of additions to original plan as per letter 
No. 28 of 1850. 
Platform HHH HEHEHE eeeeeeeee 


Landin BOO es cove cccccccccecccccccese 100 7 
ryreecce. Uh ogg PACE 


Wooden pier on south rock .............. 200... 
Contingencies and unforeseen expenses. . 82 40 





1 Gao ed $30.. 


1 Argand Lam te ee ee 2 et 10 ee 
3 Ha i pas ded eee 9 ee 
Tackle 


for heaving up provisions.......... 100... 


a es i ee 27 oe 
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1 T. * eee eeeee eee eee eee ee sere 8 16 . 
PAE ray “eae errr eee eee eee fee 100 ** 
6 Brass Wash Basons ...........++- eee 12. 
1 Boat .....-6 eee ee ee enee etree eee eee eee 90 ef 
Davits For UO. vcccccveccccevescvccesese 40... 
GO CRA so csncrevevcecscccccccacccces oe 
3 Tables rf ereee ere eee eee eee 12 ** 

454 ** 
Contingencies at 10 per cent.. 45 40 
Spanish Dollars.. 499 40 











APPENDIX Iv. 


Abstract of Expenditure incurred in erecting and completing 


the Horsburgh Light-house. 


Granite—dclivered dressed at Pulo Ubin 5,474 cu- 
bie feet, average cost per cubic foot $1.05 nearly. 
Bricks—at Singsy S000 gos a = no. 16 bricks to a 

cubic foot, per 
Brass—cast to sonlae: in Siete Ec o4 
catties, ave cost per 
Cote os Dae ce nag asad 10 D pwcals at $12.43 


pall ag bars in Singapore, 105 pies 68 catties 


$2.66 icul.. 
Liter irda Singapore 60 coyans 134 gantons 


Tealeng ani toed i including repairs oe 

Wood—ineluding doors, windows and temporary 
houses, cubic feet not known. . 

Cement- delivered in Singapore, 97 barrels, each 
6,096 cubic inches, average cost $5.59 per barrel. 

Lead—cast in moulds, 4 “Spike 234 catties, aver- 
age cost $12 pe picul....+ 
urniture—incl beds, tables, chairs, ‘amps 









ing 
Re, and Tackle—inclu used in lifting ma- 
terials j into the rock lading lo 
Sundries—including ee 3 rattan, bask ets, boat- 
hire, kadjangs, caron: o> as steel, hammers, 
Wage fon ene carpenters, black 
sniths, braziers, Iain nto 


5,744.51 
453/95 
358/44 


12483 


satis 


150 42 
919/64 
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Salaries—including foreman’s salary and su 


















tendent’s deputation allowance... . vees| 2,893.75 
Lantern, appuratus and lightning conductor £1,324 
9s Gd at 4s Gd per dollar.... ease a ah 1 
Spanish Dollars..| 23,665; 
APPENDIX V. 
Rules for Light-heepers. 


Ist.—The lamps shall be kept burning bright and clear every 
night from sun-set to sun-rise; and in order that the test degree 
of light may be maintained throughout the night, the wicks must 
be trimmed every four hours or oftener if necessary, and the keeper 
who has the first watch, shall take care to turn the oil valves so 
as to let the oil flow into thé burner a sufficient time before Senne: 

2nd.—The light-keepers shall keep a regular and constant wate 
in the light-room throughout the night. first watch shall be 
from sun-set till eight, the next from eight to evita next from 
twelve to four and the last from four till sun-rise. The kee 
has the first watch one night shall take the second watch the next. 

3rd—Immediately after sun-rise it shall be the head light-keeper’s 
duty to cleanse and polish the reflectors and refractors till they 
are ht into a proper state of brilliancy, he shall carefully 
cleanse lamps and dust the chandelier. He shall supply the 
burners with cotton, the lamps with oil, and shall have everything 
connected with the ap in a state of readiness, as early in 
the day as possible, for lighting in the evening. 

4th.—The assistant light-keeper shall cleanse the glass of the 
Sei Booms aad bntoats of es fgearvons, cot Ua ocyareee id 

oors, and balcony ight-room, 

machi therewith connected. The tindals shall Baap watch 
dari day, the first watch beiug from sun-rise to 8, the next 
from 8 to 12, the next from 12 to 4 and the last from 4 to sun-set. 
Their duty will be to observe what ships or other vessels pass or 
approach the rock, and report any remarkable occurrence to the 
head light-keeper that may take place; the station on watch will 
be the balcony of the light-room; their watches shall change alter- 
nately daily so that he who has the first watch one day shall have 
the second the next. 

5th.—The tindal that is not on the watch shall with the lascars 
at sun-rise clean and polish the stair rails, the dwelling rooms and 
out offices, all of which must be finished before eight o’clock ; 
after eight the tindal off watch with the lescars shall attend on the 
head light- in getting out the stores and water, or attend to 
the landing of and execute whatever other desultory employ- 
ment there may be. 
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6th.—The light-keeper on duty shall on no pretence whatever 
leave the light-room and balcony when on watch at ni In 
esas. of bie bein forced to leave the light-room then he first 


call the other light-keeper, for which purpose a lascar will sleep in 
the light-room or balcony, and who can go and fetch the other 
light- - The lightkeeper on duty shall at his peril remain 
on ganid till he is reliev ye Sse (gael aneca 
changing of the watch. 

7th.—In case of the sickness of one of the light-keepers, then 
one of the tindals must alee hasge of tee dty, sad Sve which he 
will be paid extra 30 cents a night, which sum shall be deducted 
from the pay of such light-keeper, until he be either relieved by 
another light-keeper or resume his duties, a note of such an occur- 
rence must be daily entered in the Light-house journal as long as 
it continues. 

8th.—The principal light-keeper is held responsible for the safety 
and good sedae of the stores, utensils and apparatus of whatever 
kind, and for every thing being put to its proper use, and kept in 
its proper place. He | take care that none of the stores or 
materials are wasted and shall observe the strictest economy and 
the most careful management, yet so as to obtain the best possible 

t. 


9th.—The Be es eo hooper shall daily-sorve ont the allow- 
ance of oil and stores for the use of the light-room. The 
oil to be measured by the assistant at the sight of the princi 

light-keeper. The water shall also be daily served out by him at 
the rate of two gallons per man so as the water in the outer 
vault lasts, and at the rate of one per man when water is 
10th —The light Leeperssball keep a dai quan- 

— i keep a daily journal of the 

i oi i of daty state of the weather, 
embodying any other remarks that may occur. These shall be 


either on such occasions or at 


41 
: 


of the journal must be ready by the end of each mozth for 
transmission to the superintendent. 
11th.—The principal light-keeper is held responsible for the 
order tion of the household furniture ens 
ht-house. fanlien prarcneotee diced meee the 
ash it, landing p piers and brass work. i 
eepers shall attend and give their 
i 5 principal light- must upon these occasions 
satisfy himself as far as possible the quantity and condition of 
nai ores received, which must be duly entered into the store book 


13th.—The principal light-keeper shall monthly examine the 
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stores of oil and provisions and report to the superintendent any 
<a weitere egy te 628 of any of the Light-house stores 


Brag os cape to the ser rae to ise 


shall immediately aietn Ge nese gy espromne gclieos 
must be guided by prodence in reducing 
perDthe Ths pebcioal ight hes ial indie tap Sew 
15th.—The a t-keeper cep ozs 
stores, and it ly on his being incapacitated by sickness that 
the hl dled tthe amit kad aaa 
6th.—' keepers are requ to be sober indus- 
dilate, clasily Natale watson Gua Matis i 
families. They must conduct themselves with civility to strangers, 
by showing the premises, it ly understood that strang- 
Se ee hi toon sar alaat But 
no money or other gratuity shall be taken from strangers on any 


whatever. 
17th.—No natives of the Orang laut tribe should on any 
be admitted into the house. Their character is 


account 
and they might take advantage of the opportunity to the 
‘18th.—As it is the sole duty of the keepers to attend to the 


on 

the fin inst the walls, or like 
habits must be svollal. heen ta ne exsist as 
SyOib—The Lighthouse door a 





APPENDIX VI. 
NOTICE TO MARINERS. 


HORSBURGH LIGHT-HOUSE. 


eer re ee a Light-house the above 
Scsdlon of the eclomeehed: If 

spose peace ve yy hn Seating td fr the 

entrance of the Straits of Singapore. The light will be 


HE 
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exhibited on the night of the 15th of October, 1851, and every 
night thereafter from sun-set to sun-rise. 


The Light-house is situated according to the Admiralty chart 
in Lat. 1° 20’ 20” N. and Long. 104° 25’ East from Greenwich, 
and by compass bears from Barbucet Point, East distant 12) 
Nautical miles, and from the N. E. point of Bintang N. W. by 
W. 2 W. distant 12 miles. 

The following rocks and shoals lying in the way of vessels, and 
coming within the influence of the. t, bear from the Light- 


house : 








Rock 
tides. 

Rock with 4 a fathom on it at ditto. 

Postillon rock with 1} fathoms on it 
at ditto. 


at ditto. 
Rock with 2} fathoms on it at ditto. 
Stork rock dries at low water sp. tides. 
Congalton’s Carr with 1) fathoms on it 
at ditto. 
Between 
N.N.W. 3 W. &| 43 & 6 |Romania shoal with 34 fathoms on it 
N. by W. A] w. at ditto. 
N. by 10} tah Patch with 4 fathoms on it at 
itto. 

The light will be known to mariners as a revolving bright light, 
which dual attains its brightest period once ev oo. and 
as ually fii st until it totally disappears to 
server; whilst, when viewed from a short distance, it is never 
eatirely invisible. 


17 VolL.6 
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The lantern, which is open all round, elevated 95 feet above the 
level of the sea at high poser ei, da will be seen from the 
deck of a vessel at a distance of 15 Nautical miles. 

As a beacon during the im the Light-house will be known by 
the following description:—It stands on a rock which measures 
150 feet long and 100 feet broad and is 24 feet high at its highest 
poms eters the level of high water spring tides. The Light- 

is a pillar of dressed granite and the lantern is covered by a 
spherical dome which is painted white. 
W. J. Burrenworrn, 
Governor of P. W. Island, 


: Singapore and Malacca. 
Singapore, 24th September, 1851. 





APPENDIX VII. 

This account of the Horsburgh Light-house, havin; originall 
been intended merely for ha eitedice of the Asthortiies, 
have confined myself in it to giving a description of the works and 
a recital of the operations and occurrences connected with the 
construction thegeof; but in laying the same before the public, 
under the kind ‘sanction of the Straits Government, the paper 
would be incomplete in a very essential point, were mention not 
made of what had been done with reference to the illumination of 
the Straits of Singapore previously, and particularly the measures 
taken Py. Goreme to advance the views of the promoters of 
this public work. 

So early as the year 1826, at which time the Settlement of 
Si was yet in its infancy, the placing of Light-houses to 
guide veel through the intricate of the adjacent Straits, 

attracted public attention. In “ Singapore Chronicle”, 
under date the 13th of April of that year, we are informed that 
several projects were in contemplation for the improvement of the 
town and the advancement of the general interests of the Settle- 
ment, the most important of these, the Editor remarks, in a com- 
mercial — of view is in the erection of Light-houses. Two are 
stated to have been authorized by the Supreme Government, to be 
erected without delay, one of which was to be placed on Tree 
Island and the other on Government Hill still, notwithstanding the 
anticipations of the Editor, the subject was not entertained agam 
till the year 1838, when, as we are informed by the “Free Press”, 
under the 12th July of that year, the erection of a Light- 
house on one of the islands at the western entrance of the Straits 
of Singapore was under the consideration of Government, but that 
the opinions of nautical cognoscenti were divided as to the most 
poner position between Barn, Alligator and Coney islands, the 

having the majority of suffrages. Surveys were made of these 
positions, by the late Mr G. D. Coleman, Government Surveyor, 
and that officer, who appears to have been in favor of Barn Island, 
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forwarded and estimates of a Light-house for that site, 
with his to the Resident Councillor dated 29th Octo- 
ber 1838. Mr Coleman having left Singapore and proceeded 
to Ewope, plans and estimates were — from me for the 
same position and these I furnished at the ter end of 1841. No 
further steps have been taken to erect @ Light-house on this 
position though no doubt it would bea work of great utility, as 
the grounding of vessels in its Mesos on the numerous 

, is of frequent occurence, and whi would be prevented were 
this part of the Straits illuminated. 
_ In the “ Free Press” under date the 28th April 1843 we eve 


Canton subscriptions for a memorial to Horsburgh, had placed thet- 
selves in communication with the Government of the 
ments, offering to hand over the amount, in the hope thata Light-house 
on Pedra Branca, to be named after the celebrated H 
(ogreesbly to the wish of the Subscribers) should be 
t this period the Honorable Mr (now ir George Bonham) was 
about w relinquish his th ager so the subject was necessarily 
left to his successor. It was at an early period of the Govern- 
ment of the Honorable Colonel Butterworth c. B., that this public 
work am the man oo one calls on his attention met 
with his fall consideration. e fact of numerous shipwrecks 
having occured at the eastern entrance fo the Straits of Singapore 
was a sufficient proof of the necessity of the work, and notwith- 
standing the many unavoidable delays involved in bringing the 
subject cx geal before the Supreme Government and difficulties 
encoun’ in making the many requisite arrangements for the 
out of the undertaking, he pursued the measure to the 
end with that energy and earnestness which alone could insure 
success, With the view of selecting the best site his Honor 
Belcher R.N,, at that time in 
Singapore, w caused a special survey to be made and 


Chamber of Commerce waited on His Honor the Governor, to 
seek information as to what had been done or was likely to be 
done with reference to the Horsburgh Testimonial Light-house, 
and who were readily afforded the information sought. On the 
1st December rertig. oy meeting of the Chamber was held, when 
it was resolved that East India and China Association in 
London, the Calcutta and Bombay Chambers of Commerce, Capt. 
Biden of Madras, the Subscribers in America (through Joseph 
Balestier Esq. U. S. C.) and the Subscribers in (through 
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the French Consul) be addressed and requested to make the funds 
= for a Testimonial to Horsburgh available for the above 

"Before the works had been sanctioned or ordered to be com- 
menced, communications were received from the Admiralty and 
India House, under date 18th April and 6th May 1846 respective- 
ly, in which Pedra Branca was suggested to the Governor of the 
Straits Settlements, as being the proper position for the Light- 
house, and this was eventually fixed upon by his Honor, after con- 
sulting his local officers, which determipation thus accorded with 
the wishes of the original promoters. 

The subject of plans and estimates for the Horsburgh Testimo- 
nial on Pedra Branca has already been fully en upon, so it 
will now only be necessary to mention that on the Government 

ledging itself to construct the Pharos, the Canton funds were 
ed over to the Straits Authorities by Messrs schag oe Hei 
theson & Co., who were treasurers to the fund. The sum col 
in 1836 amounted to 4,191 Spanish dollars, but by the great 
liberality of the above firm, who allowed compound interest to 
run, from that year to the date of giving over the funds in 1847, 
the sum had accumulated to 7,411 Spanish dollars 13 cents, 
which amount was received into the Government treasury. 

I am indebted to parchaaiptey: thy lesdat ocr: en agen ah 
copy of the minutes taken at the public meeting of — 
on of the Horsburgh Testimonial, which was at 

yon: Hotel, nape con are as follows: th 

“ For purpose o' ing into consideration 
“ measures to be pursued to render a lasting tribute of renbect to 
“the memory of the late Captain Hi William Jardine, 
s mr hs in the chair.—November 22nd, 1 


“ m ~ 
its object that if sufficient funds could be raised, 
“ the would be best answered by the erection of some 
“ work of utility, as a Light-house on Pedra Branca in the Straits 
“ of Singapore. 

“ Proposed by Mr Innes, seconded by Captain Grant, that the 
“ following gentlemen be appointed as a committee to carry into 
“ effect the object of the meeting, with power to add to their 
“ number, viz.:—Mr Jardine, Captain Hine, Mr Fox, Mr a 
« Mr Van Basil, Mr Framjee Pestonjee, Mr Wetmore, Me 
is : 

“ Pro and carried. That a Subscription list be now 
roe Pies gotcha ech errand prmpene am 
“ Proposed carri hat thanks of the meeting 
The, Bubscrptice lat headed by W. 
ubscription list was - Jardine, uire, 
whose shascaal epedteatics Piosceomtis A 500 Spani “las 
and the rest of the Subscribers were principally Merchants, 
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Commanders and Officers of Mercantile ships and other British 
subjects of Europe and Asia. The only considerable exception 
to this rule was in the Chinese Security Merchants who contri- 
""Deskdes ts Canton Subect 4,209 Co R 
ides ton Subscriptions, 4, m ‘3s Ro 
were forwarded to Goveconen’ by the Bouter Guesie ot 
Commerce, and 404 Company’s Rupees by the Pinang Chamber 
of Commerce. 
Sir Charles = ig opr ished reese og aici 
& personal contribution, the sum of Company’s Rupees 1,632. 
The remairder of the funds necessary to the completion of the 
Testimonial was advanced by the Government, to be repaid by a 
Light-house due on shipping. There was otherwise extensive 
aid afforded in the employment of their Steamers, gun-boats and 
officers, none of the expence of which or 
works. I have already had the pleasure of mentioning the highly 
gratifying assistance of the Dutch Authorities of Rhio, in placing 
boats as tenders to the operations. The constant interest in 
@ work testified by John Purvis, Esquire, of Singa and 
the services and information he rendered to Government time 
to time, were warmly acknowledged by his Honor the Governor 
of the Straits Settlements, on the completion of the Pharos. 
Singapore, 14th August, 1852. 
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LEGEND OF THE BURMESE BUDHA, CALLED GAUDAMA.* 


By the Revd. P. Broanpst. 
CHAPTER Snap ( Continued.) 


On beholding this wonderful ep sea of all the lofty trees 
of the forest, the Princess felt a desire to approach nearer and 
enjoy the marvellous sight offered to her astonished 
Sorat.” Sista aprevssbel con of tha teplondent Lnging, (Shows 
orest. Maia one e res giing, 
robusta) with the intention of breaking a small branch and carry- 
it away. On that very instant, as the slender rotan, heated by 
fire, bends down its tender head, all the branches lowered their 
extremities, offering themselves, as it were, to the [hand of the 
— who unhesitatingly seized and broke one of the young 
hes. By virtue of a certain rihecosemp tot gL 
on a sudden all the winds blew y throughout the forest. 
attendants having desired all the people to withdraw to a distance, 
disposed curtains all round the place the princess was ing on. 
Whilst she was in ust pecs, edmibving the dletier boo she 
held in her hands, the moment of her con Hanpanan 
she was delivered of a son. 


* Continued from page 280. 
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Four Chief Brahmas*® received the new born infant on a golden 
network, and placed him in the presence of the happy mother, 
saying “ give yourself up, O Princess, to joy and rejoicing, here 
is the precious and wonderful fruit of your womb.”’* 

From the hands of the four Chief Brahmas, four Chiefs of Nats 
received the blessed child, whom they handed over to men, who 
placed him on a beautiful piece of white cloth. But to the 
astonishment of all, he himself from the hands of those 
attending upon him, and stood in a firm and erect position on the 
poet: casting then a ce towards the east, more than one 

ousand worlds appeared like a perfectly levelled plain. All the 
Nats inhabiting those worlds made offerings of flowers and per- 
fumes, exclaiming with exultation “an exalted personage has made 
his «tog Be dag can ever be compared to him who has ever 

ualled him? He is indeed the most excellent of all sce od 
Phralaong looked again towards the three other directions. Lifting 
up his eyes above and then lowering them down, he saw that 
there was no being equal to him. nscious of his superiority 
he jumped a distance of seven lengths of a foot, in a northern 
direction, exclaiming —* here is my last birth—there shall be to me 
no other state of existence. I am the greatest of all beings.”*° He 
then began to walk steadily in the same direction. A chief of 
Brahmas*° held over his the white umbrellas. A Nat carried 
the golden fan. Other Nats held in their hands the golden 
sword, the golden slippers, the cope set with the rarest precious 
stones and o den insignia.t 

ty 


resplendent like a fine on 
left his mother’s womb wi feet 
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what it This is a medicinal plant, explained he to his astonished mother. 
The plant was cast Into a large jar full of water and the virtualized liquid ever 
retained the power of curing eenry Kind of bodily dietemper. When he was born 
ihe par began the eae magn was called ot cee 
The mother put at his one thousand piecss of silver. ; 
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The great tree Bodi also sprung from the ground, and the four 
golden vases suddenly 

The inhabitants of Dewah joining those of Kapilawot, set out 
for the latter country with the newly born infant, to whom they 
rendered the greatest honor. The Nats of the seat of Tawadeintha, 
on hearing @ son was born to Prince Thoodandana and that 
under the shade of the tree Bodi?! he would become a true Budha 
with a perfect knowledge of the four truths, gave full vent 
to their boundless joy, hoisting unfurled flags and banners in every 
direction in token of their indescribable neg. ae 

Lar gras a ——— Pe 8 — K ila, trie _ 
passed through the eight degrees contemplation w 
was in the habit of courte daily to the Prince’s palace for 
his food. On that very day, having as usual taken his meal, he 
ascended to the seat of Tawadeintha?# and found the fortunate 
inhabitants of that seat giving themselves up to uncommon 

joici His satel Ginn tha teen of such an unusual display 

ravishing trans of exultation. It is, replied they to the 

enquirin use a son is born to Prince landana 

Toschi ths lev and. exit Sx ble person and roughoet hie Mi 

e law an ibit in his person row, is life 

the greatest wonders and a most accomplished pattern of the 
hi virtues. We will hear the law from his very mouth. 

n hearing the answer of the Nats, Kaladewila immediatel 
left the seat of Tawadeintha, and directed his cerial course towa’ 
the palace of Sasso gr Aa — ver pra = 
occupied the place pre} for him, he conveyed to prince 
glad tidings of a coe having been born unto him. 

A few days after this message, the royal child was brought into 
the presence of his rejoicing father. Kaladewila was present on the 
occasion, Thoodan: ordered that the child should be attired 
with the finest dress and arnt irene of the — in oy 
to him his res ut the child rose up an is 
ton ee on the said bce of the venerable ; The 
pee present on the occasion, not knowing that a Budha in his 

existence never bows downto any being, thought that the head 
of the imprudent child would be split into mal arden & punish- 
ment for his unbecoming bebaviour. But ila rising u 
from his seat, and lifting up his hands to his forehead, bow 
eucou) to the infant Phralaong. The Prince, astonished at 
such wo ment a 


erful condescension from so eminen age, follow- 

od Mie example, and out of seipent’ prostiniel-hewslt bulece 
ce Senne el See ee Kaladewila 
recollect at once all that had taken place —_. 
happen during 


forty preceding worlds, and foresee all that would 
number of future revolutions of nature. On secing 


high perfections shining forth in our Phralaong, he con- 
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event, and that he would have then migrated to one of the 
be therefore deprived of t pape faye J 

from his mouth. This f ight caused a profound - 

his heart, and abundant tears flowed from his eyes. But 
on 


dewila. They asked him the reason of such an unusual occurrence. 
I rejoice, said he, at the glorious destiny of that child; but I fecl 


sad and disconsolate on thinking that it will not be given to me 
to see and contemplate him, clothed with the dignity of Badha ; 
I bewail in tears my great misfortune. 


in 

With the view of assuaging his sorrow, Kaladewila casting 
another toward future events, sngerty aongne te discover 
if among his relatives, there would not be at one who would 
be so fortunate as to see Phralaong in the nature of Budha. He 
saw with inexpressible delight that his nephew Nalaka would 
enjoy the blessing denied to himself. Thereupon he went in all 
to his sister's house, enquiring about son. At his 
uest, the lad was brought into his presence. Beloved nephew, 
id the venerable Rathe, thirty-five years 33 the son of 
Prince Thoodandana will become a Budha, you will contemplate 
him in that sublime and exalted nature. From this day, therefore, 
you shall embrace the profession of Rahan. The young man 
who descended from a long succession of wealthy noblemen, said 
within himself, my uncle, truly, never says anything but under 
the impulse of irresistible and cogent motives. I will follow his 
advice ar ea become ee He aces / ordered the 
purchase insignia of his new profession, a Patta, a thingan?* 
and other articles. His head was shaved and he on the 
yellow garb. Attired in this new dress, he looked all round and 
saw that amongst all beings, the Rahans are by far the most 
excellent. Then turning towards the Phraloong occupied, 
he prostrated himself five successive in that direction, rose 
up, placed the Patta in its bag, threw it over his shoulder and 
directed his towards the solitude of Himawonta, where he 
dane, Plankscag Vennae 4. Sadun sur berm pont te et geen 

time me a Budha, our it went to that 
master, learnt from him the works that lead to the state of perfect 
stability of mind, returned back to his solitude, and attained to 
the perfection of Rahanda by the practice of the eminent works. 
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Seven months after his return, the end of his existence arrived, 
when, disentangled from all the ties that had hitherto kept him 
in the world of passions, he reached the happy state of Niban. 


CHartTser 4TH. 


Five days after the birth of Phralaong, took place the ceremony 
of washing the head and giving hima name. In the apartment 
of the several kinds of perfumed wood and essences, such 
as wood, lignum aloes, camphor, kc., were strewed profusely, 
as well as the most exquisitely scented flowers aud parched rice. 
The Nogana (a sort of bev made of milk, sugar and honey) 
ye ee ee ee One hundred and eighty 
Pounhas?* the most versed in the Science of Astrology, were 
invited to partake of a splendid entertainment in the oo. 
The king made to every one of them costly presents and desired 
them to examine carefully all the signs, prognosticating the future 
destiny of his son. Amidst that crowd of Soothsayers, ig 8 
Poun his boost present ond sxplelnad. the dresse “oe Ei 
in the beginning of her . Seven of them lifting up the 
index*® of each hand of the child, were amazed at the wonderful 
signs their eyes met. If this child, said they, remain in the 
society of men, he will become a mighty ruler that will bring all 
nations under his sway; but, if he embrace the profession of 
Recluse, he will certainly become a Budha. They began to 
foretell the incomparable glory and high honors that would attend 
his universal reign. staatrs eo Pounha, named Kauntagna, the 
descendant of the celeb son of Thoodata, and the youngest 
of all, raised up the index of one hand only of the child. Strack 
with the wonderful and unmistakeable signs that forced them- 
selves on his view, he exclaimed—no ! this child will not remain 
long in the society of men, he will free himself from the vicis- 
situdes?? and miseries attending the existence of all bei and 
will finally become a Budha. As the child was to 
instrument of promoting the welfare and merits of all mortals, 
ey ear him the name of Theidat. 

ven days after her confinement, Maia died, and by the virtue 
of her merits she migrated to the seat of Toocita, and became @ 
daughter of Nat. Her death was not the result of her delivery, 
but she departed this world, because the term of her life had come. 
On their return to their home, the Pounhas assembled their 
children and said to them:—We are already advanced in years, 
We dare not promise to ourselves that we will ever see the son 
of Prince Thoodandana become a Budha. But to you such a 
favor is reserved; listen res ly to all his instructions and 
endeavour to enter the on of Rehan without delay and 
withdraw into solitude, let us also all join you in that holy 
vocation. Three Pounhas, however, refased the invitation, and 
would not enter the profession. The five others cheerfully gave 
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1p everything and became distinguished members of the Ascetic 


é. 

Prince Thoodandana hearing of the ex ion given by the 
Pounhas, enquired whether his son was really to become a Rahan. 
Having been assured that all the si icted the future 


destiny of his son to such a calling, esired to know what 
those signs were. He was told that the four ecto things 
were the very signs that indicated the future profession of his son, 
viz.:—an old man, a sick man, a dead man, and a Recluse.?® 
His son having successively remarked those four signs would 
immediately come to the conclusion that the state of Raban is 
alone w: y of the admiration and eager wishes of a wise man. 

Prince Thoodandana who ardently wished to see his son become 
a great monarch, whose sway would extend over the four great 
islands and the two tho smaller ones, gave the strictest 
orders that no one of the four omens should even meet his eyes. 
Guards were placed in every direction, at distances of a mile, 
charged with but one care, that of keeping out of his sight the 
appearance of those fatal omens. 

On that day, eighty thousand noblemen, who were present at 
the great rejoicings, pledged themselves each one to give one of 
his male to attend on the royal infant. If he become, 
said a mighty monarch let our sons be ever with him, as a 
ape honor to confer additional lustre on his wonderful reign ; 

he be ever elevated to the sublime dignity of Budha, let our 
children enter the holy profession of Recluse and follow him 
whithersoever he may direct his steps. 

suey eye = od offre tender solicitude of oo father, 

is beloy: ing nurses exem m all corporal 
Mines endsieustahe to ait Eemtaen * ul appearance, 

The child grew up surrounded with a brilliant retinue of 

“ane outa’ der happened the joyful feas f the pl 

@ certain day hap j to oughing 
season. The whole country by the magnifience of the ornaments 
that decorated it, resembled one of the seats of Nats. The coun 


try 
ple, without exception, wearing new dresses, went to the palace. 
thousand ploug and the same number of pairs of bullocks 
were or the occasion. Eight hundred ploug less one, 
were to be handled and gui by noblemen. The hs, as 
well as the yokes and the horns of bullocks, were coverd with 
silver leaves, But the one reserved for the monarch was covered 
with leaves of gold. a by a countless crowd of his 
peop the royal city and went into the 
dle of extensive fields. The royal infant was brought out by his 
nurses on this joyful occasion. A splendid jambu tree (Eugenia), 
loaded with thick and luxuriant green foli , offered on that 
a refreshin, under the shade of its extending branc 
Here the of the child was deposited. A gilt ceiling was 
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ummediately raised above it, and curtains embroidered with gold 
ornaments were disposed round it. Guardians having been ap- 
pointed to watch over the infant, the prince, attended by all his 
courtiers, directed his steps towards the place where all the 
ploughs were held in nos ot He instantly put his hands to 
is own plough ; eight hundred noblemen, less one, and the country 
people followed his example. Pressing forward his bullocks, he 
pingnes to and fro say sc ores of _ fields. a pe 
ploughmen emu r ro , drove in an 
Les direction. The ae a most Salareted and 
stirring on an immense scale. The applauding multi- 
tude filled the air with cries of joy and exultation. The nurses 
who kept watch by the side of the infant's cradle, exeited by the 
animated display, forgot the prince’s orders and ran near to the 
spot to enjoy the soul stirring sight displayed before their admiring 
fr Phralaong casting a glance all round and seeing no one 
ose by him, rose up instantly and sitting in a cross | 
gate cig , as = were in'a —— meditation. 
nurses in in rince’s meal, spent more 
time than it was at fin orale lated. : The shadow of other trees, 
by the movement of the sun, had turned in an opposite direction. 
nurses reminded by this sight that the infan t had been left 
and that his couch was prs to the rays of the sun bastened 
back to the spot they had so imprudently left. But great was 
their ise, when they saw that the shadow of the jambu tree 
had not changed its position, and that the child was quietly sitti 
on his bed. news of that wonder were immediately convey 
frikwithprovaatedhansif before ia to, sayings, beloved 
wil himself before his son, saying :—this is, 
child, the second time that I bow to 
Phralaong?® having reached his sixteenth year, his father 
ordered three palaces to be built for each season of the year. 
Each palace had nine stories, and forty thousand maidens, skilful in 
playing all sorts of musical instruments, were in continual attend- 
ance upon him and charmed by uninterrupted dances and music 
all his moments. Pbralaong appeared among them with the 
beauty and dignity of a Nat, surrounded with an immense 
retinue of daughters of Nats. According to the change of seasons 
he pessed from one palace into another in the full enjoyment of 
all pores and amusements. The beautiful Yathaudara was 
his favorite wife. 

Whitt Pirelseng: wes. spentiog: Me. tne. Oe ee 
leasures, his relatives complained to the king regarding the con- 
uct of his son. They strongly remonstrated against his mode of 

living which precluded him from applying himself to the acquisi- 
tion of those attainments befitting his exalted station. Sensible of 
those reproaches, Thoodandana sent for his son to whom he made 
known complaints made against him by his relatives. With- 
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out showing any emotion, the young prince replied: let it be an- 
savanced. > thndcend Gfthd Weis Gnoeehous the Gatiais? taktids 
day week I will show to my relatives in the of the best 
masters, that I am fully conversant with the eighteen sorts of arts 
and sciences. pellandna eerger fat layed before them the 
extent of his knowledge—they were sati and their doubts and 
i ppl gmage sarees sin pape 
a certain hralaong, desiring to go and enjoy amuse- 
ment in’ Me gaeden, ordered iis coashenen 6 ve his conveyance 
ready for that . Four horses richly caparisoned were 
t to a beautiful carriage that resembled the seat of a Nat. Phra- 
ng having occupied his seat, the coachman drove rapidly 
towards the garden. The Nats who knew that the time was near 
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conveyance. He was seen 


and slmost disappear, leaving the bare bones covered 
ski at, said to himself the terrified prince, birth is 
indeed a great evil, ushering all beings into a wretched condition 
which must be inevitably attended with the disgusting infirmities 
of old age. His mind being taken up entirely with such conside- 
rations, he ordered his coachman to drive back to his palace. 
Thoodandana having enquired from his courtiers what motive had 
induced his son to return so soon from the place of amusement, 
was told that he had seen an old man and that he entertained the 
thought of turning Recluse, Alas! said he, they will succeed in 
thwarting the high destiny of my son. But let us try now every 
means to afford him some distraction so that he may forget the 
evil idea that has just started up in his mind. He gave order to 
bring to his son’s palace the prettiest and most accomplished 
rstoy Anges that in the midst of ever renewed pleasures, he 
Ie alg a of the thought of ever entering the ion of 
- The guard surrounding his palace was doubled so as to 
preclude the possibility of his ever seeing the other signs. 
On ano ys Ph on his way to his garden, met 
with the same Nat under the form of a sick man who appeared 
quite sinking under the weight of infirmity. Frightened at such 


5 
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a sight, Phralaong, hearing from the mouth of his faithful driver 
what this loathsome object was, returned in all haste to his palace. 
His father more and more disturbed at the news conveyed to him, 
multiplied the pleasures and enjoyments destined for his son, and 
doubled the number of that had to watch over him. On 
a third occasion whilst prince was taking a walk, the same 
Nat, assuming the shape of a dead man, offered to the astonished 

of the prince the unpleasant sight of a corpse ; trembling 
with fear the young prince came back forthwith to his residence. 
Thoodandana being informed of what had taken place, resorted 
to fresh precautions and extended to the distanee of one youdzana 
the immense line of countless guards set all round the 

On a fourth occasion, the pees driving rapidly towards his 
sda was met on his way by the same Nat under the meek 
orm of a Rahan. The curiosity of the prince was awakened by 
the extraordinary sight of that new ; he asked his coach- 
man what he was. Prince, answered the coachman, he is a 
Rahan. At the same time, though little acquainted with the 
high dignity and sublime ifications of a Recluse, he was 
enabled, by the power of the Nats, to praise and extol in dignified 
language the profession and merits of a Rahan. The prince felt in- 
stantaneously an almost irresistible inclination to embrace that attrac- 
tive mode of life. He quietly went on his way as faras his garden. 

The whole day was s in all sorts of rural diversions. 
Having bathed in a cent tank, he wenta little before sun-set 
to rest awhile ona large well polished stone table, overshaded by 
the far-spread branches of beautiful trees, hanging above it, waiting 
for his richest dress. All his attendants were busily en in 
preparing his finest clothes and most elegant ornaments. en 
all was ready, they stood silent round him waiting for his orders. 
Perfumes of every description were dis in circular row, with 
the various ornaments, on the table, whereon the Prince was 
sitting. 

At that very moment a chief Thakia was quietly enjoying 
a delicious and refreshing rest on the famous stone table cal 
Pantoo Kambaba. On a sudden, he felt his seat, as it were, 

ing hot. Lo! what does this mean? said the astonished 
am I doomed to lose my happy state? Having recol- 

ute a pane one Senna © eeeee eceme ceo 
wo occurence, le soon knew that Phralaong was preparing 
to put on for the last time his princely dress. “Hie called to him 
a son of Nat named Withakioon, and said to him:—on this day at 
midnight Prince Theiddat is to leave his palace and withdraw 
into solitude; now he is in his garden preparing to put on bis 
richest attire for the last time: go, therefore, without a moment's 
lace where he is sitting, surrounded by his attend- 

ants, and rm to him all the required services. Bowing 
the of Thakias, Withakioon obeyed and by 
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presence of Phralaong. He assumed the figure 
his barber and immediately set to work by arranging the 
turban, with as much taste as art, round his head. Phralaong 
found out that the skilful hand which disposed the folds of 
his head-dress, was not that of a man but ofa Nat. One fold 
of the turban appeared like one thousand, and ten folds like ten 
thousand folds, offering the magical coup-d’ail of as many 
different pieces of cloth, arranged with the most consummate 
The extremity of the turban, which crossed vertically the 
whole breadth of the countless folds, a covered with a 
profusion of the most shining rabies. head of Phralaong 
was small, but the folds of the turban seemed numberless. How 
could that be so? It is a wonder cae “pres our understanding : 
it would be rashness and temerity to allow our mind to dwell too 
much upon it. aa completed his dress, Phralaong*® found 
himself surrounded by all sorts of musicians, singers, and dancers, 
vieing with each other in increasing the rejoicings. The Pounhas 
a ESET his praises. May he uer and triamph ; may his 
wis 


the rests in the nature of Nats, he was in an instant 
to 
of 


E 


and desires be ever Fulfilled. The multitude repeated 
incessantly in his honor stanzas of praises and blessings. In the 
midst of universal rejoicings Phralaong ascended his carriage. 
He had negee' himself when a m sent by his father, 
conveyed to him the ayers, pie that Yathaudra had been 
delivered of a son. That child, replied he with great coolness, 
is a new and strong tie I will have to break. The answer having 
been brought to his father, Thoodandana could not understand its 
meaning. He however caused his grandson to be named Raoula. 
Phralaong sitting on his carriage, surrounded by crowds of people 
who rent the air with cries of joy and jubilation, entered into the 
city of Kapilawot. At that moment’a Princess named Keissa 
Gautami, was contemplating from her apartments the triumphant 
entrance of Phralaong into the city. She admired the noble and 
graceful deportment of Prince Theiddat and exclaimed with feelings 
of inexpressible delight:—happy the father and mother who have 
such an incomparable son: happy the wife who is blest which 
such an accomplished bushand. On hearing those words, Phra- 
laong desired to understand their meaning and know their bearing. 
By what means, said he to himself, can a heart find peace and 
happiness. As his heart was already disentangled from the 
thraldom of passions, he readily perceived that real happiness 
could be found but in the extinction of concupiscence, pride, 
ignorance, and other passions. He resolved henceforth to search 
ardently the happy state of Niban, by quitting on this very night 
the world, leaving the society of men, pat 2 withdrawing into 
solitude, Detaching from his neck a collar of pearls of an 
immense value, he sent it to Keissa Gautami, as a token of 
gratitude for the excellent lesson she had given him by the words 
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she had uttered in his praise. The young princess received it as 
a mark of favor she imagined Prince iddat intended to pay 
her. Without further notice of her, he retired into his own 
apartment to enjoy some rest. 


CHAPTER 5TH. 


Phralaong had scarcely began to recline on his couch when a 
crowd of young damsels, whose beauty equalled that of the 
daughters of Nats, executed all sorts of dances to the sound of the 
most ravishing symphony, and displayed in all their movements 
the graceful forms of their elegant and well-shaped persons in 
order to make some impression upon his heart. But all was in 
vain: they were foiled in their hm attempts. Phralaong 
fell into a deep sleep. The damsels perceiving their disappoint- 
ment, ceased their canees; laid aside their musical instruments, 
and soon following the example of Phrelaong abandoned them- 
selves to the soporific inclination caused by their useless and 
harassing exertions. The lamps li hted with fragrant oil, 
siotinnel to shed their brilliant light throughout the apartments. 
Phralaong awoke a little before midnight and sat in a cross- 
position on his couch. Looking all round him, he saw the varied 
attitudes and uninyiting appearance of the sleeping damsels. Some 
were snoring, others gnashing their tecth, others o wide 
mouths, others tossed vily from the right to the left side, some 
Stretched one arm upwards and the ot downwards, some 
seized, as it were, with a frantic pang, suddenly coiled u their 
legs for a while, and with the same violent action pushed them 
down again. This sry ry exhibition made a strong impres- 
sion on Phralaong; his heart was set, if possible, freer from the 
ties of concupi or rather was confirmed in his contempt for 
all wordly pleasures. It appeared to him that his ificent 
apartment were filled with the most loathsome and_ putrid 
carcasses. The seats of passions, those of Rupa, and those of 
Arupa, that is to say the whole world, seemed to his eyes like a 
house that is a prey to the devouring flames. All that is most 
disgusting and despicable, said he to himself. At the same time 
his ardent desires for the profession of Rahan, were increasing with 
an uncontrolable energy. On this day at this very moment, said 
he with an unshaken firmness, I will retire into a solitary place. 
He rose instantly and went to the arched door of his apartment. 
Who is here asleep, said he to the first person he met. Your 
servant, replied instantly the vigilant nob Tsanda. Rise up 
quickly, replied the prince, now I am ready to retire from the 
world and resort to some lonely place, go to the stable and prepare 
the fastest of my horses. Tsanda bowed respectfully to his master 
and executed his orders with the utmost celerity. The horse 
Kantika knowing the intentions of the prince, felt an inexpressible 
joy at being selected for such a good errand, he testified his joy 
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by loud neighs but by the power of the Nats the sound of his 
yoice was silenced so that none heard it. 

Whilst Tsanda, in compliance with the orders he had received, 
was making the n preparations, Phralaong desired to 
see his newly born son Raoula. He opened gently the door of 
the room where the princess was sleeping, having one hand placed 
over the head of the infant. Phralaong stopping at the threshold, 
said to himself:—if I go farther to contemplate the child, I will have 
to remove the hand ofthe mother, she may be awakened by this 
movement, and then she will prove a great obstacle to my depar- 
ture. I will see the child after having become a Budha. He 
instantly shut the door and left the His charger was 
waiting for him. To your swiftness, sai Phralaong to Kantika, do 
I trust for executing my great design. I must become a Budha, 
and labor for the deliverance of men and Nats from the mise- 
ries of existence and lead them safely to the peaceful shores 
of Niban. Ina moment he was on the back of his favorite horse. 
Kantika was a magnificent animal ; his body measured eighteen 
cubits in length, its height and circumference were in perfect 
proportion to its length. Tho hair was of a beautiful white 
resembling @ newly cleaned shell ; his swiftness was unrivalled and 
his neighings d be heard at a very great distance, bat on this 
occasion the Nats interfered, no sound of his voice was heard, 
and the noise of his steps was completely silenced. Having 
reached the gate of the city, Phralaong stopped for awhile, uncer- 
tain as the course he was to follow. To open the gate 
which a men could but with difficulty make to turn 
upon its hinges, was deemed an impossibility. Whilst he was 
deliberating with his faithful attendant Tsanda, the huge gate was 
silently opened by the Nats, and free passage given to him 


through it. 

Phralaong had scarcely crossed the threshold of the gate, when 
the tempter endeavoured to thwart his pious designs. +1 Nat 
resolved to ent him from retiring into solitude and becoming 
a Budha. Standing in the air, he cried aloud:—Prince Theiddat, 
do not attempt to lead the life of a Reclase; seven days hence, 

ou will become a Tsekiawade, your sway shall ex over the 
ur great islands; return forthwith to your palace. Who are 
you, replied Phralaong. I am Mara Nat, cried the voice.-I know, 
said P g, that I can become a Tsekiawade, but I feel not 
the least inclination for dignity, my aim is to arrive at the nature 
of Budha. The tempter, pushed ike by ere Letconel nie 
ties, concupiscence, rance , did not or @ 
seen from Phralaong, but as the seaaoe | that alwa speci 
panies the body, he from that day, followed always Phralaong, 
striving to throw every obstacle in his way towards the dignity of 
Budha.. Trampling down every human and worldly considera- 
tion, and despising a power full of vanity and illusion, Phralaong 
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left the city of Kapilawot, at the full moon of July under the 
constellation Oottarathan. A little while after he felt a strong 
desire of turning back his head and casting a last glance over the 
magnificent city he was leaving behind him; but he soon over- 
came that inordinate desire and denied to himself this gratifica- 
tion. It is said, that on the very instant he was combating the rising 
sense of curiosity, the mighty earth turned with a great velocity, 
like a potter’s wheel, so that the very object he denied himself the 
satisfaction of contemplating, came under his very eyes. Phralaong 
hesitated awhile as to the direction he was to follow, but he 
resolved instantly to push on straitforward. 

His p through the country resembled a splendid trium- 
phal ovation. Sixty thousand Nats marched in front of him, an 
equal number followed him, and as many surrounded him on his 
right and on his left. All of them carried lighted torches, pouring a 
flood of light in every direction, others again spread perfumes 
and flowers brought from their own seats. All joined in chorus 
singing the praises of Phralaong. The sound of their united 
voices resembled the loud peals of continued thunder, and the 
resounding of the mighty waves at the foot of the mount Oogando. 
Flowers shedding the most fragrant odour were seen graceful- 
ly undulating in the air like en immense canopy, extending 
to the farthest limits of the horizon. During that night Phra- 
laong attended with this brilliant retinue, travelled a distance of 
thirty youdzanas, and arrived on the banks of the river Anauma. 
Turning his face towards Tsanda, he asked what was the river’s 
name. Anauma is its name, replied his faithful attendant. I will 
not, said Phralaong to himself, show myself unworthy of the high 
dignity I aspire to. Spurring his horse, the fierce animal leaped at 
once to the opposite shore. Phralaong alighted on the bank, 
covered with a fine sand resembling pearls when the rays of the 
sun fell upon it in the morning. On this spot he div himself 
of his dress and calling Tsanda to him, he directed him to take 

of his ornaments and them back with the horse 
Kantike to his palace. For himself, he had made up his mind to 
become a Rahan. Your servant too, replied Tsanda, will become 
also a Recluse in your company. o, said the 3 sieve the 
profession of Rahan does not at t befit you. He reiterated 
this prohibition three times. When he was handing over to him 
his ornaments he said to himself :—these long hairs that cover my 
head, and my beard too, are superfluities unbecoming the profes- 
sion of Rahan. Whereupon, with one hand u ing his 
sword and with the other seizing his comely hairs, he cut them 
with a single stroke. What remained of his hairs on the head, 
measured about one inch and half in . In like manner he 
ee of his beard. From that time he never needed shaving 
e hairs of his beard and head never grew longer during the 
remainder of his life. #* Holding his hairs and turban together 
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he cried aloud:—if I am destined to become a Budhia, let these 
hairs and turban remain suspended in the air; if not let them 
drop down on the ground. Throwing up both at the height of one 
youdzana, they remained suspended in the air until a Nat came 
with a rich basket, put them therein, and carried them to the seat 
of Tawadeintha, where he erected the Dzedi Dzoulamani wherein 
they were religiously deposited. Casting his on his own 
person, Phralaong saw that his rich and brilliant robe did not 
answer his purpose, nor appeared befitting the poor and humble 
profession he was about to embrace. Whilst his attention was 
taken up with this consideration, a great Brahma named i 
ra, whe in the days of the Budba Katlhaba bad been intimate 
iend of our Phralaong, and who during the period that elapsed 
between the manifestation of that Bucha to the present time, had 
not grown old, discovered at once the perplexity of his friend’s 
mind. Prince Theiddat, said he, is preparing to become a Rahan, 
he is not supplied with the dress and other implements essential! 
required for his future condition. I will provide him now wit 
the Thinbaing, the Kowot, the Dugout, the Patta, the Leathern 
Girdle, the hatchet, the needle and filter.*+* He took with him all 
these articles and in an instant arrived in the presence of Phra- 
laong to whom he presented them. Though unacquainted with 
the ‘letails of that dress and untrained to the use of those new 
implements, the prince, like a man who had been a Recluse 
during several existences, put on with a graceful gravity his new 
dress. He adjusted the Thinbaing round his waist, cov his bod 
with the Kowot, threw the dugout over his shoulders, and suspend- 
ed to his neck the containing the earthen patta. apr | 
the grave, meek and dignified countenance of a Rahan, he cal 
Teatla ard bade him to go back to his father and relate to him 
all that he had seen, Tsanda complying with his master’s request, 
prostrated himseli three times before him, then rising up, he 
wheeled to the right and departed. The spirited horse hearing 
the last words of Phralaong, could no more control his grief.** 
Alas! said he, I will see no more my master in this worl His 
sorrow grew so great that his heart split into two rts, and he 
died on the spot. After his death, he became a Nat in the seat 
of Tawadeintha. The affliction of Tsanda, at parting with his 
— master, was increased by the death of Kantika. The tears 
t streamed down his cheeks resembled drops of liquid silver. 


CHAPTER 6TH. 


Phralaong having thus began the life of a Recluse, spent seven 
days alone in a forest of trees, enjoying in that retirement the 
peace and happiness of soul which solitude alone can confer. He 
then started for the country of Radzagio, rpnbege J on foot a dis- 
tance of thirty youdzanas. Arrived near the gate o' the royal city, 
Phralaong stopped for a while, saying within himself :—Peipathari, 
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the king of this country will no doubt hear of my arrival at this 
lace. Knowing that the son of prince Thoodandana is actually 
in his own royal city, he will insist upon my accepting all sorts of 
presents. But now in my sapacty of Rahan, I must decline 
accepting them, and by the rules of my profession I am bound to 
go and beg along the streets from house to house, the food neces- 
sary for my support. He instantly resumed his journey, entered 
the city through the eastern gate, the Patta hanging on his left 
side and followed the first row of houses, receiving the alms 
which pious hands offered him. At the moment of his arrival 
the whole city was shaken by a mighty commotion, like that 
which is felt in the seat of Thoora when the Nat Athoorein makes 
his apparition into it. The inhabitants, terrified at such an 
ominous sign, ran in all haste to the palace. Admitted into the 
presence of the monarch, they told him that they knew not what 
sort of being had just arrived in the city, walking through the 
streets and ing alms. They could not ascertain whether he 
was a Nat, a man or a Galong. The king, looking from his apart- 
ments over the city, saw Phralaong, whose meck deportment 
removed all anxiety from his mind. He however dirceted a few 
of his noblemen to go and watch attentively all the movements 
of the stranger. If he be, said he, a Bilou, he will soon leave the 
city and vanish away; ifa Nat, he will raise himself in the air, if 
a Naga, he will plunge to the bottom of the earth. Phralaong 
having obtained the quantity of rice, vegetables, &c, he thought 
sufficient for his meal, left the city through the same gate b 
which be had entered it, sat down at the foot ef a small hill, his 
face turned towards the east, and tried to make his meal with the 
things he had received. He could not swallow the first mouthful 
which he threw out of his mouth in utter disgust. Accustomed 
to live sumptnously and feed on the most delicate things, his 
es could not bear even the sight of that loathsome mixture of 
@ coarsest articles of food collected at the bottom of his Patta. He 
soon, however, recovered from that shock and gathered fresh 
Strength to subdue the opposition of nature, overcome its repog- 
nance, and conquer its resistance. Reproaching himself for such 
an unbecoming weakness:—was I not aware, said he, with a feel- 
pr of indignation against himself, that when I took up the dress 
of a Recluse such would be my food. The moment is come to 
trample over nature’s appetites. Wineipon he took up his Patta, 
ate cheerfully his meal, and never after did he ever feel any repug- 
nance for what things soever he had to eat. 
The GY messengers having closely watched and attentively 
observed all that had happened, returned to their master to whom 
all the Lenne they had witnessed. Let my 
carriage be ready, said the king, and do you follow me to the 
lace where this stranger is resting. He soon perceived Phra- 
wong at a distance, sittin. quietly uftcr his refection. Peipathari 
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alighted from his conveyance, respectfully drew near to Phralaong 
and having occupied a seat in a becomin place, he was over- 
whelmed with contentment and inexpressible joy, to such an extent, 
indeed, that he could scarcely find words to give utterance to his 
feelings. Having at last recovered from the first impression, he 
addressed Phralaong in the following manner: V le Recluse, 
you seem to be very you still and in the prime of your life, in 
your person you are i with the most attractive and no! 
ualities indicating 6 your illustrious and royal extraction. I 
tava under my control and in my possession a countless crowd 
of officers, elephants, horses, and chariots, affording every desira- 
ble convenience for pleasure and amusement of ev description. 
Please to accept of a numerous retinue of attendants with whom you 
may enjoy yourself whilst remaining within my dominions. May 
I be allowed to ask what couutry you belong to, who you are, 
and from what illustrious lineage and t are you come. Phra- 
said to himself :—it is evident that the king is unacquaint- 
ed with both my namo end origin, I will however satisfy him on 
the subject of his eg 03) Pointing out with his hand in the 
direction of the place come from, he said :—I arrive from 
the country which has been governed by a long succession of the 
cage ge of Looe rn pein on oe born from 
royal progenitors, but ve abando e prerogatives 
atiached to my position, and entered the profession of Rahan. 
From my heart I have rooted up concupiscence, covetousness and 
all affections to the things of this world. To this the king replied :— 
1 have heard that Prince Theiddat, son of king Th na had 
seen four t signs, portending his future destiny for the pro- 
fession of Recluse, which would be but a step to lead him to the 
exalted dignity of Budha. The first part of the e has been 
already fulfilled. When the second shall have receiv its accom- 
plishment, I beg you will show your benevolence to me and my 
people—I hope my kingdom will the first country you will direct 
your steps to after having acquired the supreme nowledge. To 
this Phralaong graciously assented. 


fe the booed Srail livi poets His benevolent and 

t ¥ t and com free 
from all ity, feels an ardent desire of opening before ates oar that heads 
to the deliverance from the miseries of ever existences, and bringing 
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a» to be able to discern between good bed, it is sald that be is 
become man. The tors Kantika seems to have reached that state of fall ripeness, 
to the state of Nat. This peculiar tenet of 

Badhistic faith accounts for the first of the five t commands, which extends 
not killing. When a candilate is sdautted, 

serene the prescriptions cuntalned in the sacred Cambawa, into the order of 
is ex and solemnly commanded to refrain trom committing four 

sins which would d re bm de facto of the dignity he bas been elevated to. 
the of any thing animated is one ot these four 
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NOTICES OF PINANG.* 
MARINE. 


Extracts from various Documents and Correspondence con 
nected with the construction of Docks, Ship-building, 
and other Marine subjects. 





Extracts from dispatches from the Government of Pinang 
to the Court of Directors. 


May 1806, Mr Paul Tate, whom your Hon’ble Court have 
been pleased to appuint Assistant Engineer at this island, arrived 
in the “Euphrates,” and azreeably to your orders, officiates until 
a Chief Engineer shall be sent out. 

Mr Joseph Seaton, Master Ship-wright, and Mr James Foote, 
Assistant ditto, advised in your general letter of 19th June last, 
have also arrived. 7 

. . 


As ship-building was one of your Hon'ble Court's princi 
Ssdatinletis te cototes the dininistration of this ieland to = 
rank of a Presidency, we have, as the readiest means of bringing its 
capabilities to the test, come to the determination of laying the 
of @ frigate of the larger class, so soon as we shall have procured 
& sufficient quantity of materials, in which we have already made 
some progress; and with a view that no time might be lost, a 
convenient situation has ers | been fixed upon, where the tide 
rises nine feet and deepens rapidly into four fathoms ani a half, a 
ship's length from the shore; materials are now collecting to make 
8 sole or foundation whereon ships may be laid with safety as soon 
as the Master Builder shall arrive, and it is satisfactory to inform 
your Hon’ble Court, that the sitnation so fixed upon, is such as 
will nearly connect the whole Setns system as close to- 

as can be conveniently wis' 

It being necessary to employ water carriage, in the removal of 
the timber from different parts of the islan! and the neighbouring 
shores, we have thought it advisable to purchase a brig of 120 tons 
into your service for this purpose, and we have not a doubt but 
that Rb will soon defray the amount of her cost. 

This vessel together with the “Albina” schooner and hulk 
“Dromedary,” the former of which has been used as a Pilot vessel 
here, but which was found ectly unfit tor that service, have 
also been fitted for and employed in the transporting of timber, 
and we beg leave to inform your Hon’ble Court, that much valu- 


* Continued from page 238. 
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ner aie has in ~ — been winesee gt ms comparatively s 
s ex , as those vessels are manned with one a 
fo lscare and one 3 a fx 
er to obviate the expence i pieces 
timber, which from their shapes, might as be found unfit 
for the intended purposes, we have appointed Mr Robert Wil- 
liams, a ship-builder at this place, to be purveyor of timber, whose 
duty it is to proceed to different parts of the island and neighbour- 
ing shores, to cut timber of proper shapes and transport them to 
the marine yard. In addition to the timber thus procarable, we 
have contracted for a supply of teak plank from Pegue, and have 
in — sanguine vag2 that we ope onbien > Prev 
time to launch a respectable frigate as our specimen ip- 
building on a large scale at this sate so 
We are not satisfied however with the gy asp of providing for 
His Majesty's Navy a ship of this class only, but we have extended 
our views further to the construction of ships of 74 guns. not of the 
timber of this island, which as we have already stated is uncertain 
as to its durability, but of the better asvertained quality to be 
procured from Pegue. A ship of this size is too expensive for 
an experiment, in consequence of which we have contracted for a 
— supply in due time of the timber that will be required from 
, the whole of which moulded ready fit for a third eam 
will stand the Honorable Company in rupees 152,000 deli 


here. 

‘As the half of this sum is the amount of the freight from Ran- 
con, we trust this very heavy charge will satisfy your Honorable 
ourt of the expediency of sending out a ship ot 6 or 700 tons 

burthen, of the build usually employed in the Baltic Trade, which 
if navigated by « Master, Mate and a few Seameu, without an 
unnecessary and expensive establishment of officers, would with 
proper management in a short time reimburse you for her whole 
cost and sailing charges. 

July 1806. We beg leave to call the particular attention of 
our Honorable Court to the subject of a tender lately made to us 

Mr McIntosh, a Resident in the island, who proces under 
certain conditions to build a ship of 1 tons on the 
plan of those usually chartered by the Honorable Company. 

We have not hesitated to give our ready acquiescence to Mr 
McIntosh’s proposal, and have willingly pron ised every reasonable 
aid in our power, towards the encouragement of a plan fraught 
with so many advantages to the Company and the immediate 
interests of this rising settlement. 

Mr McIntosh proposes to construct at this settlement a ship 
of 1,200 tons burthen or upward, eather the Hon’ble Cum- 
pany) will condition to assure a freig to the vesse! from Canton 
in season 1808, or in the event of any unforeseen accident 
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obstructing the building, for the season 1809, precisely on the full 
terms of freight which your Hon’ble Court granted to the “Scaleby 
Castle,” which was laden from thence last season, it being clearly 
understood that although Mr McIntosh’s ulterior view is to place 
the ship in the Hon'ble Company’s regular employ, he makes this 
no condition, depending alone on her construction as a mean to 
insure such employment. 

In acceeding to this proposal we have little doubt of meeting the 
entire satisfaction of your Hon'ble Court, as the great advantages 
attending the success of such an undertaking must be observed. 

Among the reasons which induced us to give our read 
acquiescence to the plan are the following, which your Hon'ble 
Court will however flnd more fully detailed on our proceedings, 
an extract therefrom relating to this subject being forwardeds a 
separate number in the Packet. 

We are of opinion that this plan must be attended with many 
solid advantages to the Company and the settlement at large, inde- 
pendent of its benefit in a national point of view. 

Ist. Because it will give encouragement to a resort of ship- 
wrights and other artificers connected with the works we are about 
to carry on, without any expence to the Company, and the increas- 
ed demand for timber in consequence, will no doubt add enter- 
prize to individual exertion and open new sources of supplies of 
every kind that may be demanded. 

2nd. Because it will place within the reach of the Hon'ble 
Company a ship of the most sopores dimensions for their China 

on conditions of freight 'y approved by your Hon’ble 
in the instance of the “ Scaleby Castle” without your being 
employ her longer than for one voyage, unless circum- 
the time shall render it mci “pike so to do. 
Because the experiment will promote the construction of 
of ships so necessary for the China trade, the want of 
felt in consequence of the capture of the “ Bruns- 
expiration of the voyages of several of your chart- 
is description, the only class properly calculated 


trade. 
4th. Because it will prove in some measure the capability and 
i at the risk only of the individuals who 
the means of drawing many of the natives 
population of the island and its neighbourhood, 
ir habits of indolence to the more active occupations of 
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extensive undertakings on private account 
to y and advantageous sale of your mari 
the article of iron and other essentials of building and 


the satisfaction of annexing to the extract of our pro- 
this subject, Copy of a from His Excellency 
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Rear Admiral Sir T. Troubridge, Baronet, Commander-in-chief of 
His Majesty's Ship &c. whose opinions we are happy to state 
entirely coincide with our own. 

We have only to add on this occasion that in looking forward 
to your Hon'ble Court’s entire approval of our acquiescence in and 
encouragement of this promising plan, we 5! 1, whenever the 
same does not interfere with the more extensive public measures 
to be carried on here, deem it our duty to afford every aid to the 
undertaking on the same principle that we first agreed to it. 





To Paul Tate, bay ei 
g 


Officiating Chief Engineer, 
Sir. 
’ Tam directed by the Hon’ble the Governor and Council 
to ex to you thcir satisfaction at your arrival, as appointed 


b the ‘Hon'ble the Court of Directors to do the duties of Civil 

gineer, an office under the particular circumstances of this 
Presidency of great trust, and on the due execution of which 
much of its success and prosperity will ultimately depend. 

1. Much valuable time having already been lost to the 
service, from the delay in your appointment and the want of a 
duly qualified person to examine into and report on the practica- 
bility of constructing Dry Docks at this island, fit for the larger 
rates of ships of His Majesty’s Navy, the Governor and Council 
are most desirous that you should as expeditiously as possible 

to examine the shores of the harbour, to enable you to 

rm an accurate judgement of the situation, which on the whole 
view of the case you shall think fit to recommend as the best 
adapted for forming one or more Docks to receive ships of the 
rate above mentioned ; keeping in view the having sufficient space 
in its immediate neighbourhood, for erecting the necessary ware- 
houses, workshops, and all other buildings which an establishment 
* on this extensive scale may require, nor forgetting the very mate- 
rial point of the facility which such situation may possess of being 
gee fortified against the attack of enemies from sea oF 

and. 

79. For the purposes of a Dock Yard, two different sites on 
the island of Jerajub have been recemmended pa ries 
men, and others on the eastern shore of this island itself, from the 

ag landing place to the southward, as fur as the 

angy Cluan river, all of which bave the recommendation of 
being within the shoals bounding what is called the Inner Hur 
bour, and consequently are more difficult of approuch to the 
enemy’s ships, but this consideration, h of much importance, 
and justly entitling any one situation to preferred to another 
where the other circumstances of each are equally convenient, is 
not of so material consequence, as to decide on placing the Dock- 
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there, in preference to any other which you may discover 
een on the island, where there may be the petects de advan- 
tages of a greater rise of tide, better foundation, a back water 
from some of the rivers, or other of the various requisites which 
must determine the place most eligible for commencing the 
intended works. 

3. The Hon'ble the Governor and Council therefore recom- 
mend that you examine the whole coast of the island, and after 
giving every circumstunce its due weizht and the most mature 
consideration, that you report to them your opinion, with the 
reasons on which that opinion is founder, as to the most eligible 
place for constructing the intended Docks with building slips and 
warehouses adjacent thereto, keeping in mind the necessity of well 
weighing every possible circumstance connected therewith, so 
that no unnecessary expences of treasure or time ay be incurred, 
by beginning such extensive works, as are required for an estab- 
lishment of this kind, in a situation, which (on being found unfit 
or inferior to some other) we may afterwards be induced to 
abandon. 

4. In the course of your examination, the Hon'ble the Gover- 
nor and Council desire that you direct your immediate attention 

point out what is the most convenient place for laying the keels 

rate and a i phoma pg are desirous of pro- 
ceeding upon without ithout waiting your report 
calculated for permanently establishing 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) H. S. Pearson, 
. to Government. 
Fort Cornwallis, 2nd June, 1806. 


To H. 8, Pearson uire, 
Secretary ey pdt 


have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
egy pha! apron. Bsr om reer perder arrears 
and Council at my arrival, and communicating to 
ne their orders that I should as expeditiously as possible, con- 
raging agg ap aE Raa ey wd inion, with 
the on which it is founded, as to the most eligible place 
for constructing Docks with slips, store-houses, &c. &c. Having 
in pursuance of these instructions of the Hon'ble the Governor 
and Council, carefully examined both upon the flood and ebb of 
a spring tide the situations inted out by them, us well as various 
others the most favorable for a naval arsenal on the shores of this 
~sc iaghtps on ge thease. te aap fon pyle ctimvenb 
haying maturely considered the advantages 
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of each and the local difficulties which at present appear, the 
accompanying report will I hope prove satisfactory, the i 
points being arra in as clear a manner as I have been 
to place them in order to give a just statement of the subj 
sections paper No. 1, with explanatory remarks shews the 
means I have devised for excluding water from the Dock. Should 
these means be adopted I can venture to affirm, that with the 
ix tay. sled ao tothe presto in isda of goeaeeeine 
in my mind as to icability scheme of constructi 
Docks, fit for the larger rates of His Majesty's Navy, on the west- 
ern side of Pulo Jerajah, on a spacious spot the best that I have 
seen for the purpose, where the arsenal may be effectually pro- 
ee oe cael ce a ed th 
As lan wi a ¥ 
by the hill rater in the dry season, ith ima ele Prada yee 
various other circumstances to make a specific estimate at present. 
In England where there are undertakers for almost every branch 
of labour, estimates are frequently very erroneous, how 
much more difficult it must be on this island, to make an estimate 
with any degree of accuracy, where everything is new and the 
people unpractised in the work. So much depends upon the 


forming a calculation on various departments of labour, partica- 
larly in masonry, which will be the most expensive. In the event 
of constructing two Docks with a reservoir and steam engines, this 
eel ae which I conceive to be the most economical, perhaps 
the — to the spot, will not, I think, ona conjectural esti- 
mate exceed twelve lac of rupees, including contingents and all the 
requisite building except the fortifications. But in order that m 
Hon’ble employers should embark as little property as possib 
on I pecan —_—* or upon any design of mine, more especially 
as I ha advantage, as in Europe, of comparing my ideas 
upon the leading points generally di and resolved upon by 
a collective body of the ablest Civil Engineers in the ki 
these weighty considerations ard the acknowledged difficulty of 
the task, induce me to submit the propricty of putting the means 
I have devised for executing the most difficult of the works, 
to the test in the first instance. Admitting the Hon'ble the Gover- 
nor and Council deem it expedient to act upon the means alluded 
to, the expense of a fair trial will not I think at the utmost calcu- 
lation exceed the sum of sixty-five to seventy thousand rupees. 
ill be particularly satisfactory, as it will ascertain whe- 
my zeal to fulfil the duties of my office has led me into 
ions not easily reduced to practice on this island, and 
adopting thia pradest cores, whatever be the event h enets be 
unnecessary expences have been intentionally incurred, or that I 
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have been influenced by personal considerations or any motive 
whatever, incompatible with the welfare of my country. 

Notwithstanding I have given this subject my most mature 
consideration and have not once wavered in my opinion as to the 
practicability of the undertaking, I shall be most happy to execute 
any suggestions of the Hon'ble the Governor and Council, should 
they be pleased to direct me to proceed thereon. By adopting 
the test I have now the honor to submit, my estimates drawn 
facts founded on experience, would silence misrepresentation, an 
early confidence being established, would give spirit and 
in every department under my charge, and the dry season wo' 
be approaching favorable for the general operations. 

I beg leave to add that I have drawn out this report, I have 
now the honor to submit, with all the caution and reflection a 
subject of such importance demands, and have exerted my utmost 

in laying it before the Hon'ble the Governor and Council, as 
correct and free from error as the nature of circumstances will 


bly admit. 
Leo T have the honor to be, 


Fort Cornwallis, 19th August, 1806. 


Report of Paul Tate, Engineer, concerning the practicability of 
constructing Docks and the requisite erections for a Naval 
Arsenal on Prince of Wales Island, the Province of 
Wellesley and Pulo Jerajah. 


On examing the ground near the landing place, the usual spot 
for ship-building, I did not find it so favourable as it has been 
represented. There is a long flat composed of sand, clay and mud. 
I have understood that on erecting the landing place, a pile of 
about eighteen inches diameter, when elevated on iis end, sud- 
denly sunk upwards of 14 to 16 feet into the mud with its own 
weight. This fact is a strong proof that the ground is very loose 
and not sufficiently cohesive to make piling of much use. Ina 
saw-pit about sixty feet from the water's edge, the sea oozes through 
at every rise of tide, and it is fair to conjecture, that there is not a 

stratum of clay or gravel of sufficient thickness to make @ 
sound foundation without going to that depth, which would render 
the undertaking very expensive and hazardous. This opinion 
seems to be experienced in the circumstance of the land at the 
- having been washed away to the depth of near five fathoms, 

r had there been a regular stratum of clay or gravel it might be 
expected to appear on the side which accumulates, which at present 
seems to be entirely sund. 
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In the attempt of making a solid pier at the end of the landi 
place, a cassoon of considerable base and moderate weight sun 
upwards of twelve feet into the mud, which is another corroborating 

mstance af to the bottom being unfit for heavy work, The 
rapidity of the tide is alsoa very great disadvantage, but admitting 
these obstacles did not exist, the circumstance of the ground accu- 
mulating on one side and diminishing on the other, renders the 
entrance into Dock very liable to be choaked with sand drift, 
which will alone more than counterbalance every convenience 
wn can hadbcad stated 2 its ape pre ro 
heso o tions apply to the plot of land opposite 
western side of Pulo Terajah, hich I have Feat SOA Mr Scott 
tendered to Government. This ground is better calculated for 
holding out water than it is at the point, but the great distance 
required to extend piers in order to form an entrance, would be 
attended with a very considerable expense. Reports are contra- 
dictory with respect to the healthiness of Sungy Cluan or James 
Town. The Chinese who reside there appear to be healthy, but 
the Malays on the opposite shore complain of the wind when it 
it blows over the mangrove swamps. I have found the air v 
noxious at Sungy Cluan and on the shore, and itis fairto concl 
that if piers were made mud would accumulate and on being more 
ex to the action of the sun the evil would be increased. 
Back water is not of much consequence when it is considered that 
a steam engine will be necessary to draw the foundations and when 
the power may be applied to various purposes, at a less 
expense than conducting water from hills. Little is gained by back 
water when brought from a great distance or to be raised So 
steam engine or any other power. Sungy Neoling, Sun aa 
either of this rivulets are equal to the supply of a Yard, 
howéver extensive, but as they disembouge themselves into very 
shallow water, they are useless for the purpose in view, from this 
circumstance and the long mud bank which runs nearly parallel 
with the bank opposite Mr Scott’s mangrove jungle. 

I have not had time to examine the west side of the island nor 
does it 4 edly me to be necessary, as I am informed by those 
who have there, that it wo be difficult to have any 
communication with the shore during the south-west monsoon. 
In the large bay in the centre of the island, the water is shoal to a 
o- extent, t disadvantages added to the circumstance of 

projecting land at each extremity of the bay being too distant 
to support each other, renders the place difficult to fortify and 
consequently unfit for a naval arsenal, in the opinion of those who 
have examined the place. 


Respecting the Malay Shore or the Province of Wellesley. 
On examining Pris Point the tide appeared to be very strong. 
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On the shore there is a great surf and a heavy sea when the wind 
blows hard from the northward. Sand lays in immense drifis 
and evidently accumulates. Notwithstanding there is not less 
than two fathoms at low water on the bar, the channel is so narrow 
and winding, that a line of battle ship would scarcely be able to 
swing. The ground is flat and swampy. To the southward is a 
very extensive mangrove jungle, the luxuriance of which, from the 
circumstance of the tide overflowing it for some miles, renders it 
very difficult to clear, and when cleared it would be a salt marsh, 
which is likely to occasion sickness. There are several inlets 
which I examined with the view of converting one of them into a 
dam to turn a tide wheel connected with pump work in order to 
discharge water out of the docks, but the small rise of tide and 
the circumstance of the freshes being very strong, insomuch as to 
overflow the country much above the banks of the river, renders 
the scheme of making docks difficult if not impracticable —— 
ships. There is another objection, for in case of a misunde 
ing with the King of Siam, it would os a very strong force to 
defend the arsenal and the whole of the enemy’s forces could be 
easily brought against us. 

Respecting the capital being removed during my researches, 
T have not seen any situation more eligid'e than Batta Lanchan, 
recommended by Colonel Kyd. The soil is dry and the ground 
flat and spacious. The hill is very favorable for defence. 


Observations made upon the spot respecting Pulo Jerajah. 


1. That the inlets marked No. 1 and 2 in the sketch when a 
small hill is removed contains about twenty-seven acres of flat 
ground, which is space sufficient for a dock-yard and all the 


i ag” Space 

2. on the ground close at the back of the inlet No. 2 is 
& spring of very pure water. At some seasons from the 

of the gullies or excavations in the rocks it is le to 
pee that there is water sufficient for a dock, but if we can at 
all rely upon what the natives affirm, there is water to supply 
two steam engines at the dryest season. 

3. That intermediate hill shewn in the sketch, is very 
favorable for defending both inlets also the northern and southern 
entrance, and the entrance intu dock will be about fifty to sixty 
yards from the muzzle of the guns. 

4. That on the northern point of the inlet, now called by the 
Malays Sabadagong, is a very bold shore, insomuch that in the 

ecting rock on which the bungalow stands, there is about four 

thom water, not exceeding fifty-five feet from the shore and as 
neither mud nor sand accumulates there is nothing to apprehend 
48 to an entrance on this spot being choaked. 

5. That notwithstanding SE ina, eon conjectured, that the 
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southern channel is likely to be choaked, there does not a 2 
any le grounds for this conjecture, for by comparing Col. 
Kyd’s survey made many years ago with Mr Macarthy’s late 
survey, the 5 ear does not appear to have undergone any altera- 
tion 


6. age ae lage Alene Datel Sapte gL gk I 
inlet No. 1. has a stratum of granite covered with mud mixed 
with sand of not sufficient thickness to make piling of any use. 
Part of the shore consists of large blocks of granite, in 
sho racy J ee which communicate ey" oe interior ; nothing 

ut the power of a steam engine reserve is li to discharge any 
sudden Palas of water. ; 

7. That as far as I have heen able to make an experiment, the 
rock under water will not be difficult to cut. This opinion is 
partly confirmed in the use of water with stone cutters and the 
circumstance of glass being easily cut when immersed in water. 

8. That at extremities of the inlet there are considerable 

quantities of detached blocks of granite nearly in shape and size 
suitable for the massy part of the works. Stone thus formed by 
nature is @ very important acquisition. This material, added to 
what will be cut in excavating the entrance formed out of a solid 
rock, will cost little com with the expense of procuring it 
from the opposite shore. 
_ 9 That am entrance cut out of a rock is not expensive, when 
it is considered that the same labour would be necessary in pro- 
curing stones from a q' besides the expense of carriage, and a 
entrance thus made woald be very secure and a dock built of 
stones would be much more solid and durable than one of brick. 

10. That notwithstanding the lime of this country does not 
make so strong a cement as what is used under water at home, by 
exer: to the additional remarks, there appears to be some 
probability of procuring puzzalano to mix with it. 

11. > Bho rn of the agp tan serve ee 
fer part works. It appears to very in | 

urable, this fact can be sabarialeed by examining several logs 
which have remained in the inlet some years without the smallest 
traces of decay. 

12. That the rise of spring tide when I measured it was seven 
and a half to eight feet, but I have understood from the person 
employed by Governor Farquhar to ascertain this point, that it 
has occasionally risen nine feet. 

13. That notwithstanding it is gph that Pulo Jerajah is 
not healthy, from my own experience I think otherwise. During 
the time I was there I enjoyed better health than I have since 
pa a in India, ae a eee ex hori 

i in penetrating a thic in to trace 
source ot the springs éathe hills.) these exertions which are 
often fatal to Europeans had no bad effect upon me, which I can 
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only account for from the purity of the air where the jungle is 
cleared and the purity of the water. 

14. That the jungle being cleared is not likely to materially 
affect the springs as the ground to the northward might remain 
uncleared, but the vation 8 ground to the wuter’s edge should 
be entirely cleared of underwood only and allow the wholesome 
large trees to grow. Thus you would have the supply of a forest, 
that would afford the shade of an avenue, with the advantage of 
being well ventilated, for if the air can circulate freely there is 
nothing to ap d though the sun should be excluded. 

15. The being a chain of mountains with inclined inter- 
vening gullies there can be no noxious vapours arising from 

t water, and provided the leaves sre collected burnt 
ore the rains set in the putrid vegetable matter which poonety 
occasions the jungle fever, would be destroyed,—stubbing the 
underwood would prevent it growing again, and the value of the 
land would be so much increased it probably might Pay for 
the expense of stubbing, and from the variety of aspects soil 
it is reasonable to expect that if properly cleared and protected 
that it might be farmed to advantage. If this plan is carried into 
execution there is every physical probabilicy of the air being 
rendered salubrious, at all seasons, but even in its present jungly 
state, I think it is more healthy in the western side than on 
eastern side of the shores of Pinang. The rae pees: winds which 
are found very unhealthy are not so in Pulo Jerajah, this may be 
accounted for from the wind pot blowing over the noxious man- 
grove swamps and mud banks which extend from James Town 
to the point near the landing place. 

16. That Pulo Jerajah y Bo the sole property of the Hon’ble 

y in a point of economical consideration, in addition 
to which it spontaneously produces materiuls for building of almost 
every description, namely, excellent wood, stone, sand and gravel. 


will 

used at St. Helena, when mixed with lime, will serve for granting. 
Dammar and wood oil produced on the spot will be very useful 
for various purposes under water. 

17. That nature has been very bountiful in having formed an 
inlet ~ — —— — cedlpcorpage « an artificial 
bason 2 ill save the expense of making one, It is completely 
land-locked, the water smooth and the entrance into dock out of 
tide way. This last convenience will greatly facilitate the opera- 
oar il fw pele water to resist without the force 

current. 
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advan’ in the event of the enemy being near the island. The 
Sed esas be effectually protected oh as ships must come 
in through the southern channel, so a very small battery 
placed as in the sketch would greatly annoy the enemy, whose 
guns cannot easily bear against the fort. The hills are not in my 
opinion unfavourable for defence by land, for b racaapter! 4 
applying the power of the Steam Engine the of the arti 

lery might with great facility be conveyed to any of the heights 
to resist the approach of an enemy. These and the aforemention- 
ed advantages are seldom united on the same spot and it only 
requires such aid in the execution as is foand to render 
the scheme of making docks &c. both icable and tenable. 

(Signed) Paul Tate, 


ing Chief Engineer. 
Fort Cornwallis, the 19th August, 1806. 





Honorable Sirs, 

Having occasion for 30 Convicts to make some 
experiments at Jerajah, I request you will be pleased to order 
these number with provisions for one week. men will be 
wanted to-morrow morning at 7 o'clock. 

I have the honor to be, 
Honorable Sirs, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 


Signed) Paul Tate. 
Fort Cornwallis, 10th June, 1806. (Signed) 


To Paul Tate, Esquire. 
- Officiating Chief Engineer. 
Ir, 


In reply to your letter of this date, I am directed to ac- 
quaint that the 30 Convicts therein requested cannot at 
present be s 


pared. 
I am also directed to inform you that the Honorable the Go- 
vernor and Council are desirous of knowing for what 
these men are demanded, not being aware any part of 
instructions to you renders the trying of experiments necessary, as 
mentioned in your former letter on this subject, nor of what nature 
such experiments are, requiring the labour of 30 men to execute 





To the Hon'ble Phillip Dundas, 
Gexaane and Council. 
Hon'ble Sirs, 


Not having peons for the service of m —— 
Thad not the imesthe rienios your Secretary's letter the 20th 


instant until this day. In reply to the following extract: —“ That 
the Hon'ble the Getence weed Comnall are desirous of knowing for 
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what these men are demanded, not being aware that any 
part of their instructions to you renders the trying of experiments 
necessary, a8 mentioned in your former letter on this subject, nor 
of what nature such experiments are requiring the labour of 30 
men to execute them,” I shall first quote the following paragreph 
from your letter of the 2nd instant and will then prove, I hope to 
your satisfaction, that I have strictly adhered to the tenor of your 
instructions. “That I should as expeditiously as possible proceed 
to examine the shores of the harbour which on the whole view I 
shall think fit to recommend as the best adapted to form one or 
more docks.” And to do this I had recourse to the following 
means, or what you are pleased to call experiments :— 

Ist. That as the inlet on the western side of Pulo Jerajah called 
Lubadagong is the most likely spot I have hitherto been able to 
find for ‘< Mawsl Athanl, it was necessary in the first instance to 
ascertain whether there is fresh water in quantity sufficient to 
supply a steam engine &e. &c. After making several unsuccessful 
attempts to the hill, from whience the principal spring is 
said to i the jungle being impenetrable, rendered it necessary 
to cut a consequently men and tools were necessary. I must 
here beg leave to explain, that so important is the nature of this 
inquiry that however bountiful nature may have been in other 
respects, orca foptheeste bof time of the year, will render 

possible value. 


- That as I suspect there is a rocky stratam under a body 
of sand mixed with clay and mud and as I have good grounds for 
thinking that the sand &c. is not sufficiently deep nor cohcsive to 
admit piles — driven to exclude water ble to the practice 
in Europe, I ordered a pile to be made, and shod with iron which 
would ascertain two indispensible points. 1st.—The distance and 
texture of the rock. 2nd.—Whether the ground was capable of 
sustaining the force or weight of the water with the aid of a 
coffer dam; for by driving a pile of sufficient depth and calcula- 
ting the number o1 blows it takes with a ram of suitable weight 
to drive an inch, I should be able to furm a tolerable accurate i 
of the practicability of the scheme. Thus it ap that men 
and engines are necessary. Admi'ting there had been a bori 
machine of any use or admitting there had been artificers under 
my orders to Bis made one in any reasonable time, part of the 
preceding operations would not have been necessary. 

3rd. Tn order to examine the interior of the inlet I had 
recourse to sinking a well first to ascertain the strength of the 
ng. and the thickness and nature of the different strata, also 
water at the foot of the hills might not be found in quantities 
sufficient to supply a steam engine, and to do this men are 


After having stated thus much it only remains with me to add 
that with every due deference to your opinion as to my deviating 
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from my instructions, I can venture to affirm that the aforestated 
ce I have partly adopted, are such as I conceive to be abso- 
utely necessary to ground a just or rational report, I can also 
prove that the 30 men are a very small number ring oe with 
what are employed in Europe for similar purposes. Permit me 
to ask what is the assistance of 30 of these feeble unskilful 
convicts compared with 40 Englishmen which the great Smeaton 
often employed to examine into the nature of the undertaking 
before he would make a Report. I have frequently perused the 
Reports alluded to, and am proud to confess that I have not 
deviated from so great an authority. And that I might meet 
your wishes in the saving of time, I bave excluded myself from 
society, in an unhealthy jungle, that I might devise some plan to 
render the undertaking practicable. And though the difficulties, 
(in all Smeaton’s Reports there is nothing that applies to them) 
are both novel and formidable, I think they may be removed, and 
on duly weighing the reasoning I have adduced, I trust you will 
have no reason to alter the sentiments you have done me the 
honor to express on my arrival. But if I have erred in jud 

or conduct so the sooner I can be convinced the better and if 
this charge can be established, I must certainly be a very unfit 
person to direct the operations of a work of such vast importance 


to my couniry. 
I have the honor to be, 
Hon'ble Sirs, 
Your most obedient and devoted 
Humble servant, 
(Signed) Paul Tate. 
Fort Cornwallis, 25th June, 1806. 


To Paul Tate, Esquire, 
a Assistant Civil Engineer. 
i 


tr, 

In acknowledging your letter of the 25th instant, addressed 
to the Honorable the Governor and Council, I am directed to 
inform you, that they consider your conduct in erent, PT 
in the manner you have presumed to do in that letter, as highly 
disrespectful to them and improper in you, as a subordinate 
officer in their service, and altogether so deserving of censure 
and punishment, that were they not convinced it could have been 
dictated only by your ignorance of what is decorous and becoming 
in # person in your situation under them, vee would have imme- 
diately suspe you from your office sent you to Europe 
by the first opportunity. : 

2. The Hon'ble the Governor and Conncil cannot admit of 
any Officer in their Government discussing the terms they may 
think proper to make use of in calling for an Official pee on 
any prescribed subject, nor do they deem it right (such terms 
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having been once adopted) to descend to a justification of them, 
on which principle your animadversion on their orders, in the 
following words in the 2nd para of your letter :—“and to do this 
I had recourse to the following means, which you are pleased to 
call experiments,”’ is quite unbecoming, even if the Governor and 
Council had so denominated your means, but in this case even the 
cause of your remark, originated rsh 8 for your first request 
for the thirty men, to be sent to you, isdeclared in your own words 
“for the purpose of making experiments,” the Governor and Council 
therefore were pleased to adopt your words, and not to introduce 
new ones of their own. 

3. The Hon'ble the Governor and Council will hereafter on 
more mature experience, judge of your professional fitness which 
you allude to towards the close of your letter, and a reference 
pote to ~— —<— 4 Directors prone them, = - has the 

ernor a uncil, o r general fitness in point of judgement 
and conduet for needing the trust they have reposed in you, end 
how far it may be weocyt Bag them, not to delay sending some 
ore rene to take head of the department in which 
you now iate. 


4. In conclusion, I am directed to recommend to you in your 
future communications to the Hon'ble the Governor and Council 
(which you will hereafter according to usage, address to the Secre- 
tary to Government) to abstain from all circumlocution and remark 
of every kind which the subject may not necessarily call for, and 
to answer concisely and respectfully on brs Pes be referred 


to you. am 
(Signed) H. S. Pearson, 
Secretary to Government. 
Fort Cornwallis, the 26th June, 1806. 


To H. 8. Pearson, Esquire. 
Secretary to Government. 

Sir,—An over great zeal to execute what I considered to have 
been the duties of my office, having led me, perhaps unnecessarily, 
to importune Government to carry on preparatory experiments 
before the rains set in, and it now appearing to me that my 
application was unseasonable and that 1 was also mistaken in the 
construction of the letter I had the honor to receive from Govern- 
ment, I confidently hope, that if I have obtruded sentiments with 
indiscreet zeal without the intention of giving the shadow of 
offence, that my letter of the 25th instant may be considered as 
not official and that I may be permitted to withdraw it. 

I have the honor to be, 





ir, 
Your most obedient, most humble servant, 

(Signed) Paul Tate. 
Port Cornwallis, 26th June, 1806. 
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Observations one that jungles ought to be stubbed in pre- 
ference to the Malay method of ing them, for by leaving the 
roots in the ground, the decomposition which takes place generates 
air destructive to life, as will appear from the following fact: 

On the Sth of August I the following experiments in the 
= of Mr James Scott, which had been a mangrove jungle. 
I placed a glass with the mouth immersed in water, and by prob- 
ing eight to ten inches into the ground, I collected as much gas 
in about five minutes in this imperfect way, so as to prove the 
fact, for when in contact with water it took fire by the application 
of a body ignited ; the peculiar smell and every chemical test I could 
make confirmed my opinion as to its being best hydrogen. I put a 
bird under a glass which contained gas thus obtained ; in less than 
half a minute it was violently convulsed and apparently expiring, 
on the admission of atmospheric air it recovered. The roots of 
trees producing hydrogen is nothing new but that it can be obtain- 


ed in such quantities under such disadvan is extraordinary. 
(Si Paul Tate, 
To Thomas Raffies, Esquire. 
to Government. 


ior Bg the machinery which the Hon’ble the Com- 
missioners of Majesty’s Navy authorized me to order, is 
arrived without the artificers pointed out to them as absolutely 
necessary to attend the engine and keep it in order, I think it 
incumbent on me to submit to the Hon'ble the Governor and 
Council a few remarks upon this important subject. 

Suppose the engine to be erected and every other branch of 
labour provided for, the whole undertaking would be at a stand, 
until proper people are sent out. The loss to my Hon'ble Em- 

loyers in this case would be very great, the interest upon a very 
a stock of machinery &c. &c. und the Engineer would have 
no opportunity of carrying his plans into execution with the pro- 
bability of success. 

Agreeable to what I have stated, under the head additional 
remarks, namely, that as drawing the foundations may require 
the constant exertion of the engines, it cannot be ex that one 
man can attend them day and night, I therefore think that the 
most prudent plan would be to have two men to each engine, or 
a man and his apprentice. 

Having stated thus much, I beg leave to submit the expedi 
of an assistant being sent out in my own profession, for it is 
utterly impossible in u place where people are unskilful in almost 
every department of labour, that one Engineer can carry on the 
works to advantage: for admitting his health would allow it, he 
would be double if not treble the time, he otherwise would be 
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Re en ae ene aay ears ee In 
addition to those reasons, my present sickness is a striking 
instance of the necessity of having a man of science who can follow 
bs Pa Li cw when Iam not to attend the works, which are 

cc sng Fe mapas Rage aytagae rama mye psd 


pg ees what I have had the honor to submit, I confident! trust 


that the Hon’ble the Governor and Council will concur me, 
in the expedi of what I have stated, and that they will be 
pleased to the same to the Hon'ble the Court of 
I have ee to be, 
ir, 
Your most ea humble servant, 
1) Paul Tate, 


Oo icecing Civil Engineer. 
Fort Cornwallis, the 28th sac 1806. 


To Thomas Raffles, Esquire, 
Pe Becretary to Government. 


In answer to your letter of the 9th September, I have to 
acquaint you for the information of the Hon'ble Board that I 
nying remarb of Mr Bl Tat the Acting Enger, opt 
‘au Actin neer, Romar ni 
Docks, and I ‘ou owl ay Before’ the Board 
wing observations on vega 
vie sfforting always been my belief that this station wes very capable 
for large ships and men-of-war, and from 
a ep enquiries made peewee examination since my last 
arrival here that belief is confirmed 
i. sites for these Docks a difference of opinion may 
fairl » but as Mr Tate has been sent out hither expressly 
purpose of judging on that Ga Lert werd carrying on the 
with respect to the mechanical operations the manuer 
of a 6 them into effect, and the most advan for 
all works, as be m pce eon r versed in than 
me pasar tn to differ from him did I now see 
his report. Giving him therefore full credit 
that score, I think his plan as recommended should at all 
be commenced ese agseeony, as the trial according to 
his calculation will, should it even fail, be productive of a very 
trifling expence compared with the expected advantages. 
not a little regret at finding my opinions 
and suggestions so little in the conduct of affairs in 
general in this island, since my assuming the station I hold, but 
I myself compelled, though perhaps for the 
for the the of building ships of war, 
establishenest, we were expressly no- 


heal 
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minated and sent out to great and expensive appointments here, that 
if the station be found incapable of such a the expense is 
not only useless but a serious grievance to on. Company, that 
we have been landed here upwards of one year, without any such 
work being undertaken, that it is expedient we should determine 
= ee as possible whether the pro plans for the island 
be Saas onty fiekcon titi be lost in carrying them 
into execution, especially as the time is in respect favorable 
to make a beginning, as the money recoverable from the orphan 
fund at Malacca and from the produce of the spices going to 
China for sale, will afford funds for pursuing the works. 

This letter must not be dismissed without my opinion expressed 
on a point which I consider of much consequence, which is, as the 
ov part of timber contracted for by the Hon’ble Governor 
or the of constructing a large frigate, has been landed 
here from and as the Chinese ters, sixty or 
thereabouts in number, have been employed, I cannot help re- 
commending a frigate of the largest dimensions being immediately 
laid down, 

I am, Sir, 
Your ‘Oenel) A.C oonrers 
eatla th: ‘ 
: Bapt. of Marine. 
Fort Cornwallis, the 18th November, 1806. 


ore Hon'ble Philip Dundas, Esquire. 
ir, 


? 

1. I have the honor to send you herewith a plan of the 
whole of Palo Jerajah with the const fine of the east side of Palo 
Pinang from Battoomoan, to the north extremity of rvs 4 
Glagore nearly, and an exact survey of the east Channel, ing 
to $ island from the sea, and ly to the instructions 
which you were pleased to give me I have accurately laid down 
the middle sand w ich forms one side of that channel, the edge of 
which as far as two fathoms I have ascertained trigonometically 
from every point of that island, joining it by boats stationed at 
different points on the sand, while I 100k angles to them with m 
Theodolite from the shore so that the breadth of the channel at 
points might be immediately ascertained ; I have also given land 
marks for a ship coming from sea, and bound in that an 
—- Tock which yin think prevent their — on the 
mi or one side, or approaching on the S. E. point on 
the other side of which a shoal rans a small distance. 

2. Ihave of course kept in sight that part of your instructions 
which mentiondd that should I in the execution of my duty at 
that place, be able to make any observations which T thought 
might be of use for the information of the engineer, to communi- 
cate them to you. The only one which my very slender ability that 
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way has enabled me to do, is that I think that should be a dock be 
on the west side of that island, that ease) tec has 
never done more for the defence of a place from sea Rather 
in that spot, for a ship of war coming in there must of necessi 
pass within two hundred and fifty yards of Stoney point where 
think a battery might be built to y her ere she passed it; for 


she must a it end on, and from the heightat which a 
battery might be built, it would have a bird’s eye view of her 
deck all time, and they in the ship would not be able to 


elevate a gun to touch the battery, this is however what I should 
not venture to risk an opinion on, bad I not your commands to 
that effect, from my sense of the little knowledge I have of the 
Art of Fortification which will I hope apologize for doing so. 
8rd. I bave given a plan upon a large scale of the ;-lots of 
—_ on that island ayy tly eligible for building a dock with 
contents in Acres, which Ishall be happy to hear meets your 
approbation, the whole is destitute of ornament but I trust it will 
be found accurate and that will be an excuse for the former. 
I have the honor to be, 


Sir, 
Your most obedient and humble servant, 
(Signed) J. MeCartby 


P. W. Island, the 5th July 1806. ay 
To Thomas Raffles, Esquire. 
Secretary 


ie to Government. 
? 
In reply to your letter which I had the honor to receive 
on the 18th ultimo, requiring another copy of my plans for docks 
&e. &e., I beg leave to state for the information of the Hon’ble 
the Governor and Council that at the time I received your instruc- 
tions I was sick with a severe attack of the jungle fever which 
rendered me unfit for business ; but having completely recovered 
I shall commence my labours agreeable to your orders as soon as 

can get a suitable supply of nmterials, for which I have written 
to Madras and shall write to Calcutta. In the mean time I beg 
leave to submit the experliency of completing the models I had in 
in hand previous to my indisposition. I think under all circum- 
stances well considered it will be employing my time to the best 
advantage, more especially as the Chinese carpenters &c. kc, can 
work from model! but from the trials I have had they have not the 
smallest idea of draught. This fuct induces me to suggest the 
ae cit and benefit likely to be derived from teaching a skilful 

hinese to (lraw to a scale so that he would be able to teach others, 
but at all events he could explain to the workmen the different 
proportions &c. I considered the plan so far back as eighteen 
months ago and have drawings cote possession, which I made 
on my passage from Europe, calculated to instruct with the greater 
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facility and having made enquiry as to the most likely man to 
answer the purpose, I find that a Chinese who is at present at 
Malacca is a — likely to answer the object in view; he was 
employed by Mr Smith to draw and make spine one probably 
may be engaged fcr the reasonble sum of 25 to 30d per month, 
being the sum his late master gave him. 

As it will be eight to ten months ere any thing very material can 
be done towards furthering the object in view, it may be proper 
to state by way of explanation that when I proposed to prove the 
practicability of the a I had formed for rr oontenis, Sg most 
difficule part of the works for the small sum of seventy-five thou- 
sand rupees or thereabouts, I fully relied on the assurance I had 
the honor to receive from the Hon'ble the Court of Directors so far 
back as Ist October 1805. The following is the paragraph in point 
which I officially received from the Secretary :—“that with respect 
to the Steam Engine, ordered by the Na , the Court will 
procure two persons for working the machinery and keeping it in 
repair, who will be permitted to go out with the Steam ine 
when it is complete and ready to the shipped.” 

With this machinery, masons and two working Engineers, added 
to the important assistance I had good grounds for expecting from 
His Excellency Sir Thomas Troubridge, in furnishing me with a 
mill-wright and artificers of every description to put my plan to 
an undeniable test, as stated in my letter which accompanied my 
report on the 19th of August last, I was induced through the 
p> attr non aids to submit my plan or proposal to Government, 
but oo ree in the assistance I at one time had no 
doubt of having, will I trust justify my request in bein poh wars 
to rescind the proposal alluded to, antil such time a ve such 
assistance as is found absolutely necessary in Europe, in under- 


takings of the same nature. 
I have oe honor to be, 
ir, 
Your most obedient humble servan 
[Signed] Paul Tate. 
Fort Cornwallis, the 24th Deer. 1806. 


Minute by the Hon'ble the Governor. 

T have bestowed my best attention in the consideration of this 
report from the Acting Civil Enyinoer, on the subject of the most 
per situation for commencing on the proposed Docks and 
aval Arsenal, and the means of executing the same, referred 
to him soon after bis arrival here, as being of the most essential 
importance to the island, and in itself one of the principal 
motives which induced the establishment of its present Govern- 
ment, since it has been in my hands when retarned by Mr Gray, 
the Superintendent of Marine, in his letter of the 18th November, 
to whom us the head of the department to which this matter 
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ly it had been referred on the 9th September last. 
i so and seeing that Mr Gray in his letter 
ref to, as’ given bie Opinion, thet the jplan se reotias 
should be commenced on; it is with regret 

I confess that I cannot thro’ the whole of Mr Tate’s paper, 
any plan for a Dock recommended as preferable to another, on 
i been abl Cn ecoe in questa propealet ies 
ve le to follow it, goes to a pro in 
trifling sum bat (on © cosfemedly vagus estimate) © 


st SeE 
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2. But while we are trying this expensive experiment of 

water from works on a rocky foundation, we have neg- 

lected to make out that it is a rocky foundation on which we are 
not be so, the whole of Mr Tuate’s ex- 
we are concerned) meg pe to be 
present imperfect state of our i ion 
agree with him that Pulo Jerajah holds out the 
appearance for a proper site for the intended 
deed is no new discovery, it having been so held 


Kyd’s original , at least has been poi out 
of the inted Kiatories of the , still I do 
ink that Mr Tate, as far as from his report, has as an 
ineer bestowed due attention in making or drawn due compa- 
Pulo Jerajah and the ground near the present 
which he slightly notices, nor that near the mouth 
i river, both of which in my mind hold out advan- 
points for consideration before fixing on a spot as the 
fittest on which to commence the extensive and very expensive 
works proposed. Mr Tate’s objections to the first of these situations 
is, in his own words, the having understood that in the erection of 
landing place (or wharf) a pile of about 18 feet diameter when 
elevated on its end, suddenly sunk upwards of 14 or 16 feet in 
the mud with its own weight. Now a professional man should not 
have taken this fact on such an authority, as understanding it 
from others (not scientifical) men, but should in my view of the 
case, have made such experiments on the nature of the soil, as 
might satisfy himself, on one of so much importance, in drawing 
him to a conclusion. 

Nor can I agree with his reasoning, on the deduction he makes 
from the circumstance of the caissoon at the termination of the 
wharf having sunk 12 feet in the mud. This circumstance took 
before our arrival, and consequently before Mr Tate’s; he the 
fore in this instance also reasons on Aearsay ovidence, upon which 
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he draws the conclusion of the failure of the from the 
badness of the foundation. I have heard that the Caissoon was 
built square, that is on @ rectangular floor, which if placed on 
a shelving foundation, must of necessity, stand higher on one side 
than the other and it is equally evident that on a rising tide the 
water would first flow over the lower side, which might overset 
the whole, or at any rate cause it to slide from its situation end 
to be lost, and I conclude that the project failed from the want 
of science in the projection, which must ever ruin projects so 
founded, and by such men undertaken to be executed, 
3rd. On the whole, then, though I am inclined to agree with 
Mr Tate, in prefering Jerajah as the situation for the Naval 
Arsenal and Docks; I do not think enough has been set forth 
by him to encourage us, or even to justify us in going on with his 
experimental project, as proposed to be done by Mr ana fe 
he (Mr Tate) bas been sent out to us for the purpose, which is not 
in my opinion a sufficient reason for our risking the laying out a 
considerable sum of money, when eventually it may be proved to 
have been uselessly bestowed. I am further of opinion that the 
Report, with extracts from all our proceedings where it has been 
held in view or referred to, be with plans transmitted to [the Court 
of Directors, before we proceed further in this momentous under- 
taking, for their Order and Decision, and most zealously anxious 
as I am, and with my whole mind bent on the execution of this 
important work, I am convinced that less detriment will arise 
the public service from the temporary delay, than from i 
thereon with our present means and in the present state of our 
information, as to the preferable site for path which I am 
not as yet satisfied about. Iam the more justified in this opinion, 
by the tenor of Mr Tate’s own letter of the 28th October, where 
he points out the necessity of additional assistance in his depart- 
ment, being sent from Europe, and that in his report when he 
states, that two steam engines will be foand necessary in the in- 
tended works, added to the known circumstances of the pre- 
carious state of his own health, where a single indisposition in 
this climate, not unlikely to befal the most healthy, would for a 
time put the whole to a stand, nor will, I trust, this pro on 
my part be attributed to any natural disposition towards inacti- 
vity or procrastination, which I hope I do not possess, but to its 
cause, the desire I feel to do justice to our employers, notwith- 
stending the severe disappointment to myself arising out of this 
delay, of necessity postponing for at least one year more, the com- 
meneement of this important undertaking, which it was my ambi- 
tion to have witnessed the completion of, but which must now 
in all probability be for the same reasons delayed to a date 
beyond what my time of life and other circumstances will allow 


of my devoting to the purpose. 
ss . (Signed) Ph. Dundas. 
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To Thomas Raffles, Esquire, 
Secretary to Government. 
si, 
D 


a ee the honor to receive on the 
26th instant, I have merely to state, that as soon as I am supplied 
with the enclosed list of Articles I shall lose no time in complet- 
ing a fourth set of Plans for the proposed works. Having far- 
nisbed three copies, 1 naturally concluded that the Hon'ble 
of Directors were provided for in the first instance, nor did I 
know to the contrary, until I received your letter. 
free from fever, and perfectly well as to the original 

complaint, I am still very weak, which will be an impediment to 
my getting the drawings finished so soon as I could wish. In the 
originals I sent in, Paper No. 1, Section 1, 2 and 3, will in my 
—- be the only one that will have sa ip we and 
80 no disappointment can arise as to the Report being mys- 
terious for want of plans, I will endeavour to finish in the oonres: 
of 10 or 12 days two setts of drawings to which the Report refers, 
and if required, the rest can follow as soon as possible. 

With respect to the last paragraph of your letter, desiring that 
I will state what new circumstances have arisen since the date of 
the said seaport which have rendered this total change of opinions 
with which you were not acquainted with, at the -~ it was laid 
before the doveiact and Council. Since the date of my Report 
the new circumstances are of she first importance and two in num- 
ber. Qne is, that I had not the smallest idea of His Excellency 
Sir Thomas Troubridge quitting this station at the time I submit- 
ted my report. In addition to the aid I stated in my letter of the 
24th instant, His I°xcellency informed me, that he had lsid plans 
(in case my proposal to execute this most difficult part of the works 
should be put into a fair trial), for procuring an additional num- 
ber of European Artificers, in every part of India where his influ- 
ence extended to, over and above twenty to thirty skilful Artificers, 
Joiners and Mill-wrights he could supply on the spot. The Mas- 
ter Carpentar of the “Blenheim” had been in the ice of 
eee en oe the Threshold p ke. 
This skilful Mechanic, active, willing, and seasoned to the climate, 
with a of his men would have been essentially useful and 
every thi wanted as to ters and Smiths, hereas His 
Excellency's departure from this place has left it so destitute of 
Mechanics, that there is not a man on the island that can weld a 
piece of Iron, so as to make sound work. The Admiral was of 
the same opinion and me against this point. To any one 
more experienced in Mechanics, it will appear, on examining 
the Chain work intended to secure the base of the Coffer dam, 
that a single defective link might be productive of disaster. Hav- 
ing stated thus much respecting one reason for rescinding my 
proposal, permit me, Sir, to make a few observations on the 
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second circumstance, which has occurred some months subsequen 
to tha date of my Report, namely, the arrival of the Steam En 
gine without plan, reference or even a working Engineer to keep 
it in order. On the aw gclerseliene avn, <a ae 
Mr Watt, it will a series eaawens be pe 2 gr at 
the Engine is entirely without an experi man to 
— it in order, and notwithstanding the — 
promised me, without agency 0} 
steam to drain the fi ions and clear the Coffer dam of water, 
I should not have ventured to have carried my proposal into exe- 
power I beg ae ayaa eg a 
change of opinion on my as to esign ; on the contrary, 
more I reflect u i, the more T am convinced of its wily” 
fy Ge ose per inary which forms the basis, 


a=] 


body of Engineers in would approve, were uain- 
tod with thet frmidable difhealaice I have te eae ey 23 
I have the — to be, 
Your most obedt. most humble servant, 
(Signed) Paul Tate, 


Fort Cornwallis, the 28:h Decr. 1806. ; 


5AD 


CONCRRNING THE TAN TAR HOEY IN SINGAPORE." 


Soon after Mr Crawfurd became Resident at Si , news 
spread abroad that the Chinese of the Tan Tae “Loey, who 
resided in the interior of the island, intended to attack the town ; 
for those people were not a few, they counted by thousands, some 
of them planted black pepper and gambier and different kinds of 
cultivation, but most of them were thieves and robbers, and 
murderers, almost all of them smoked opium, and gambled to an 
incredible extent. They resided very in the interior, in fact 
almost through to the other side of the island. They had their 
post Sg: gage rus her —_ a> and each of these mie 
pu , who in turn under his orders many peons to w 
the confederates, and to catch new peo a i atte to. fete Seah 
to join the society. These new people were frightened by ill- 
treatment, and forced to take the oaths of secrecy by drinki 
blood. Those who would not join willingly were punisfied by 
pape 0 confinement, and, if they still refused, they were then 
put to y 

God willing, I shall relate the history of their ings, as I 
myself went and saw with my own eyes the whole affair. I 
made friends with the son of a Malacca Chinaman, a member of 
the society, in order, by his assistance, to arrive at the secrets of 
the society wi authenticity, as I had heard that some parts of 
their rules were just, while others were highly eprepes: : 

The news was spread abroad that the Tan Tue Hoey intended 
to come down to attack the town, and the thieves and robbers 
became so daring that robberies ia cons Gay enna s7 Oe Se? 
occurrence. I enquired of my fri about these things, and he 
answered “ yes, it is true, they intend to attack the town bat they 
have not yet completed their arrangements, at present they have 
sent letters to their friends at Malacca and Pinang to ask for 
their consent and co-operation, and on this account the affair is 
delayed, but ont my friend, tell this to any one, as I am sworn 
to secrecy, and, if my chief knew that I had divulged, T should 
pei put to death.” I — that I ep ianag Sg matter 
a ‘ound secret, in order to information of their i 
for when still a youth I hed Enard of the Tan Tae Hoey, bat Rad 
never been able to obtain satisfactory information concerning it ; 
some told me one story and others differently, so that now I was 
anxious to get the correct version. I said to the Baba, “ where is 
the place of meeting?” he answered, very far in the interior at a 
place called Tuah ing. Leaked, how saay men Delcages 
to the society ? he said, in Singapore, in Town and Country, there 


° amusing translated 
by Pain eee at hewbdell, moxie tohes eas the ‘* Hikayat Roguiah bin 
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are about 8,000; there are others at Malacca, Sungie Ujonz, 
Lokat, Lingga, and Pulo Pinang, ell belonging to the same 
society. I said “I yp edhe a> see the place, can I do so?” he 
laughed, and then said, “ what is the use of Mr Abdullah going so 
far, are you not afraid of being killed?” I said “I only wish to go 
and see, if you die, I shall die also,” he then said, “very well, wait 
three days longer, when I am going, as there are 5 people to be 
admitted, and you will have an opportunity of seeing the rules of 
observance on such occasions, but you will have to remain there 
all night, and we will return to town the next morning.” When 
I heard this an idea suddenly arose in my mind, how can I trust 
this fellow who is an opium smoker. How will it be if any thing 
arate pha otin dks a fhor> agidBoat hig ian All this 
passed in my mind, for with my mouth I was ready enough to 
answer, “very well I will le I eagerly seized the opportunity 
for gratifying my curiosity. However as I had many respectable 
friends among the Chinese merchants in town, I informed them 
of my intention to go into the interior to see the campong and 
doings of the ey: They said, “at present people stand in awe 
of the Tan Tae Hoey, and how can Abdullah go, if you are 
killed, whom shall we lay hold of?” When I heard this my 
heart beat quick, but I said, “ what object could they have in 
killing me, what would I have with me;’ they then said, “call the 
man who is going with you, that we may tohim.” I 
went to call the man, and, when he came, a friend said to him, 
“is Mr Abdullah going ge? oe to Tangling Besar?” he said 
“yes,” my friend then said, “then take great care, as if any thin 
happens to him we look you,” he then answered, “dont be afraid, 
if I die, then he will die, not otherwise.” Two days afterwards, on 
Saturday morning, at 5 o'clock, my friend came to call me, saying, 
“I have brought bread, and soft sugar, and plantains, so that you 
can eat on the road.” I committed myself to God's safe-keeping, 
and then set out. I was dressed in an old pair of torn trowsers, 
an old cloth for covering my shoulders, with a torn handkerchief 
round my head. I had a rupee’s worth of pice, a small knife, a 
il, and a sheet of paper. There were six of us, five Chinese 
and myself, we did not follow the usual road, but took short cuts 
over stumps of trees, across swamps and through water; I asked 
my friend why they did not improve the road, so that they might 
get with ease to the place. He laughed and said, “ why, if the road 
was good we should have every one coming along—police, soldiers 
and Europears; so thut if there were any offenders they would 
very soon be caught.” When I heard this I understood at once 
their cleverness, as it is necessary for them that the police should 
be afraid to Bl a to goed pp of meeting. We saw parties of 
Chinese all g the , some coming and some going, but I 
observed that my friend was acquainted with them all. Seeing this 
I questioned him on the subject, he laughed and said,.““don'’t you 
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ene ee than ton auehece 
heard this my heart palpitated, as I began to thi per 

he intended to betray me, and make me join the society; Sevan 
I kept these thoughts to myself as I wished to find out the secret. 
While walki airy «eit! Py asked him, casually, if any other 
race besides Chi could be admitted, he answered how 
could they, as they would certainly rig. oe Moreover, if Malays 
or other Mussulmans, were admitted could not believe in 
our God (Datu) neither could they driok spisite, sor yet blood 

ule 


When I heard this my apprehensions were q 
A little afterwards my friend said, “Mr Abdullah, you are a 
little foolish now, don’t speak so much but uiet, as we will 


be soon near the place, take this bundle, wi umbrella, so 
that I may say you are a poor Malay, come to ask alms, whom 
walked along with.” I answered “ well.” At this time 
it was past mid-day, we had not reac the place, and I was 
hungry, I said to my friend, “I am hungry, let us eat some bread, 
we are near a Chinese garden, where we can stop to refresh.” 
We walked on and arrived at a Gambier plantation. When the 
noise of our approach was heard, about ten dogs rushed at us to 
bite. My friend shouted for the owner of the dogs who came out 
and invited us to enter. The people of the house collected round 
us, and, when they saw me, they asked my friend who I was; he 
“this is a stranger, whom I met on the road and brought 
along with me, he is a beggar, looking for alms.” then gave 
me some cucumbers and roast potatoes, which I ate, seated under 
the shade of a champadah tree, whilst my friend went to cat 
with the people of the house. While eating I observed a great 
ity of arms, along the walls of the house, ready 
‘or use. I counted 10 lar_e shields, 3 iron tridents, about 20 short 
swords, 6 or 7 swords with long handles, and there were a great 
man mnsakets, leoning agricet the wale I also saw 6 or 7 pairs 
of —_ trowsers, folded up as if fresh from the washerman. 
When I saw these trowsers my heart beat quick, as I thought 
they must have been stolen from some European gentleman. 
saw and noted all these things, bat thought ait ted assume an 
pedulen mage d hed bewedinegens At this time I wished to drink, 
and e a sign by raising my hand to my mouth, they brought 
water in a cup, but the ce My exceedingly dirty, and smelt 
pesto of arrack, that I could not drink. The Chinese now 
collected round me, some of them examined a Mls pre ea 
some took hold of my beard, to all of which I submitted quietly, 
but with fear, as my friend was still eating ; however he 
soon fini his repast, and we set out in, and at about 4 
o’clock in the evening, we arrived at the place of our destination. 
There were 3 sheds, one of them was about 30 fathoms in 
length, and full of people. When we were close to this a 
my friend said, “Mr Abdullah keep very quiet, and assume an air 
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of stupidity.” Soon about 20 dogs commenced to bark at us, I was 
afraid at seeing so many of them , but my friend called 
te the people in the Bangsal, some of whom came out, and quieted 
the dogs. The Bangsal was surrounded with a ditch, about 3 


over it. On seciving: at the Other side ‘thane were'aten'® 
or 3 pit-falls, over which ng a marks, but if any came, who 
did not know these marks, i i 
were about 3 fathoms deep, over the top 
frame, on which 15, plantain leaves were spread, and, over 
these, sods were laid, so as to be exactly like the i 
and. Some people came and led us into the 

ide I saw hundreds of lamps, on the right and left, with 
pe wthaaneripe Sa wee _All round the >t 
o < oss es, and inside arms were arranged, the sharpened 
stakes were used for throwing at an enemy. There were also 
plenty of swords, and and sti a fathom > 
ee ee ee eee against the 
in bundles. 

Leaieadl shy Sioa Gubenty, “e thie Vee pan” be 87s cee 
iced, but Zenight the people wil all severe ra as tis fe 
i , but ight i 
the place where new members are 
will have an opportunity of seeing the ceremony, 
just got 5 whom they intend to initiate this evening, 

oeys of Si re are d 


at one side of the spay sas 
In the evening a <a ‘ me 
heard at a great di and soon t began to 
collect. a Soy cates thors comme O00 ce BOG 
w 


Bangsal at one time, and, of there 
opium smokers. When they were 
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you, but don’t be alarmed as no one will dare lo molest you.” I 
said “ very well.” 
About 7 o'clock they had all arrived and commenced to eat 
and drink spirits, which they did with a noise like battle. In 
an hour this finished, when they commenced ae re 
m 


, neck, they remained silently in this position, for a short 
time, when a man advanced to the candidate’s side; the chief 
then spoke as follows in the Chinese language, (this was translated 
afterwards at my request):—“ Who are you, and from whence 
} ? Who are our father and mother? Are they still 
alive or are they dead?” These questions were explained to the 
the man who stood at his side, and were answered 
as follows:—“I am such a one, of such a country, and my father 
and mother are both dead,” even if his father and mother were 
alive, he would be obliged to say they were dead, because no one 
are alive, can be admitted into the 
as the existence of all those is as if they were dead to 

the world and its ties. The chief then said, “ wi 
— are dead ?” he ny ean ee 
formed the oath, by burning in front of the idol, sayi 
i a car ted aller ar aia” The chi 
then said “what have you come here for?” answer “I wish to 

join 


Tae 
The chief then said “ you are deceiving, your thoughts are not 
as our speech,” answer © will swear that 1 am in good faith” — 
# swear,” the candidate then taking paper, burned it, while 
he repeated his assertion. The chief then said, “are you 
i of the society?” answer “yes, I 
I am required to take an oath, by i 
blood.” The chief then said something to which the following 
answer was made:—* I ise not to divulge the secrets of this 
to any one penely ot ae The chief said, 
Seep exon “truly.” A vessel was then brought, containing 
and a little blood from each of the members of the 
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to sleep, and some went down to town to rob. My friend soon 
came to look for me, and, seeing me, asked if I was not asleep, I 
said “no, I don’t feel sleepy,” but God alone knows howfrightened 
I was. My friend sat down beside me, and explained every thin 
which had happened. He told me further that there were 
men who had gone down to town in search of 0 aed When 
I heard this my fears increased, my heart palpitated, and I wished 
for day-light, so that I might leave this ill-omened place, where 
I veinaiual in fear. The outer chamber of the house in which 
I staid was crowded with Chinamen, engaged in gambling, and 
2 or 3 times serious quarrels broke out. I said to my friend 
“to-morrow morning before day-light we had better set out,” 
he answered “very well.” While sitting thus I felt as if my 
eyes were starting from my head, and I threw myself down on 

e bed. Afterwards, at ut 4 o'clock Ih a@ noise, as if 
of a number of people outside, I wakened my friend, and asked 
him, what was the noise, he said, “ keep quiet, Sir, those are the 
ree who went to town last night, they have returned.” 

heard this I felt as if I should die with fright, and ss for 
day-light. Soon after day dawned, and I wakened my friend, but 
he did not want to get up, he said “ wait a little longer,” I said, 
“no, this is a good time for us to go, let us go before the sun rises. 
At last he got up, and said, “ we eat first,” I said, “no, we 
can eat at the Gambier garden of the Chinaman, where we 
stopped amg »” as I was only too glad to get away from the 
horrid place. My friend then went to see his chief, but I dont 
know what they spoke. of, during their short conversation. When 
he came back I asked him what he was talking about, but he 
said “oh! it was nothing.” This was the only thing kept secret 
from me, every thing else he explained, and interpreted for me, 
as I have written it down above. 

We then set out on our way home, and my friend said, “ do 
you know, Mr Abdullah, the peo who went to town last night 

had their faces blackened,’ I said “ why did do that ?” 

e replied in order that they might not be recogni “ Whose 
did go to, and what did they get?” He said “ you 

pressing to get away that I not time to enquire, and 
the people were all asleep.” I thought to myself, oh God 
shall we get back to town. I cannot ex how much I 
having undertaken this work, but what can I do now, 
is done. We walked on and, at about 11 o'clock, 
the plantation of a Chinaman, where we stopped a short 

in set out. Concerning the road on which we 

1 not write about it, nor can I bear to think of it. 
the course of my life saw such a bad road, sometimes 
y thighs, and 6 or 7 times I fell down; my friend 
unfortunate. I was astonished to think how those 
went up and down this road at midnight, in dark 
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nights, could possibly get along. God only knows how they 

. ght, within myself, that I would willingly give 
ten dollars to be carried instantancously to town. In this wa 
we got on till at 3 o'clock, with the help of God, we arrived safe 
in town, but hungry and weary. 

Sure enough, on arriving in town, I heard that about 200 
Chinese had come down last night to Campong Glam, armed, 
with their faces blackened, and with tens of dammar torches, like 
a procession. They robbed the house of the Roman Catholic 
Padri. The Padri had no one in his house but the cook, The 
robbers divided, some watched in front, and some behind, while 
some entered the house. They found the Padri asleep, one man 
held his hands and feet, while two others placed their swords at 
his neck, and demanded the key of his bux, the Padri pointed 
out the keys, they opened the box and took all his property, a 

uantity of money and his clothes. By the time they 
dnished, those on guard in the street blew their born, when the 
all went away into the interiur, except those who held the Pad , 
they remained with him till their companions had got off some 
distance when they also left him. 

After I returned I could not remain satisfied till I informed 
Government of what I had seen and heard, accordingly I went 
to Mr Crawfurd and told him every thing as related above; 
when he heard me he was astonished, and said, “how could you 
think of exposing your life to such danger? it is a wonder isd 
were not killed.” I said, “if I had not done so there would be 
no certain information, as there are different accounts of the Tan 
Tae Hoey, but now, having myself seen things, there can be no 
mistake,” he said, “that is very true, it is exactly the idea of 
Europeans.” He then said, “and so there was Meat doe: 
night, at the Roman Catholic Padri’s house, in Campong Glam.” 
I said “yes, I heard so, but how can you remain guict thus, the 
next time your own house will be attacked”—he said, “ that is 
true, but I think the road is too difficult to send people to catch 
the robbers, and, on that account I remain quiet, but I will send 
a Constable and some peons to look out for them.” I said, « 
is right, if you remain quiet, they will become bolder.” I then 
made my compliments left him, he went to the Police Office, 
and I went home. Afterwards in the evening I heard that Mr 
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and refused to answer any question; accordingly, as it was late in 
~ afternoon he was remanded, and sent to the prison at Teluk 
er. 

TAL about 2 o’clock the next morning, his friends, to the number 
of 200 or 300, came down armed, broke the prison and released 
him. Some of the rioters watched at the door, others in the 
streets, All the peons who were on guard ran away, each to 
save his own life. The Constable in charge escaped through one 
of the upper windows. The prison was broken, and the prisoner 
was carried away by his friends. In the mean time, the Constable 
and peons went to the Police Office, and on the roll being called, 
whee tasaves of tt las alls spread, the people of Si 

en the news of this , the e of Singa 
became more terrified, each at night was fr in watching 
his house, and none dared to go abroad. Now, for the first time, 
we heard of a night watch being set in the streets of Singapore. 
After this news had been abroad 3 or 3 days, the Tan Tae Hoey 
in came down and attacked the Dhoby Ghat and Campong 
lam. There were 200 or 300 of them with dammar and bambu 
torches, and with arms. When the peon, who was stationed there, 
saw this state of affairs he ran off, and about 30 or 40 of the 
robbers with arms, were set to watch the ends of the streets, and 
the rest commenced to break open the doors of the houses, and 
collect the property of the Dhobies, the clothes entrusted to the 
Dhobies to wash were also taken. The owners of the houses 
were tied up to a post, and made to give up the keys of their 
boxes, and all the property worth taking was carried off, and not 
one of the neighbours dared to open the doors of their houses, to 
see what the noise was about. One door was ed but two of 
the man’s fingers were chopped off, and he quickly shut the door, 
and kept himself quiet in fear. The robbers chose certain houses, 
ey pane over, and indeed they did as they pleased. 
After a time those on watch sounded ithe alarm, when they all 
» except those guarding the doors. Where three one 
: behind, and where there were 4 two were left ; when the 
had got off some distance they again sounded the horn, 
man only was left at each door, and afterwards on 
ese in turn ran away. When the people in the 
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indescribable. They released the people, and then commenced 

to meke a noise, (quarrelling) when the peons came and pretended 

to make search and investigate, but God knows they were all so 
ightened that they wished themselves unborn. 

n this way matters remained ; sometimes every night, sometimes 
every other night, robberies were committed, till in about a week, 
the gun which was fired at 8 p.m. and 5 a Mm. every day, was lost. 
It disappeared in a wonderful way ;—it was placed at that time,-as 
at present on the beach, opposite the ee church ; there was 
& sepoy, armed with a musket and regularly relieved, placed to 

it. The gun, seapoy and musket were lost and have never 
till this day been heard of Many were of opinion that this was 
also the work of the Chinese Tan Tae Hoey. 

About a fortnight after that there was a large Siamese junk, 
which was sailing into Singapore harbour, but, as there was a 
strong head wind, the junk was anchored outside at Tanjong 
Katong. One night the Tan Tae Hoey came in great numbers 
in boats and bonded the junk; they attacked and killed many of 
the crew, and the rest | ceuign overboard. The pirates t 
collected all the portable things, and loaded their boats as deep! 
as possible with them, and set off home, ey iter the 
of the island of Singapore. Of all those of the crew who jum 
overboard, only 4 were saved. When they got on shore 
went at once to the Police Office, to make their complaint. 
The Magistrate sent some peons to the junk, to examine into the 
truth of the report. They went, and sure enough found 6 or 7 
corpses lying about with cuts and stabs, and already decomposing; 
the junk = was daubed over with blood ; the cargo also lying 
tum about in great confusion; the chests were all broken 
open and the contents . The junk was ordered to be brought 
into the harbour, an a guard of peons left in ch 
afterwards commenced to make enquiries and tried to find a trace 
as to who had committed the piracy, but they enquired to their 
hearts content, during a whole month, in which the junk was 
detained, and no clue was obtained ; when the junk was delivered 
np to those of the crew who were saved. 

a —_ not yor egy wit oe cncaatiagiy’ Bocconi eae 
in Sings ey were exceedingly ive 
did a they shine; without rd to > or i 
manners. How many lives of the servants of , how much 
property, did they unjustly take, there were hundred of houses 
» which I have not noticed, indeed I have only given a 
very slight idea of what they did. Nevertheless the great men 
who governed the wap eee tee satisfied with their 
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evening drives, their covered tables, their well ted 
end thle salesion of theumands of doles svary wate 
they 1 wed the Chinese to tyranize over an English ; 
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only. I know in other places, in Malay, Arab, Chi and 
ifferent countries, that robberies, and thefts, and peer nig are 
committed, but at that time, in Singapore, an English settlement, 
the Chinese were permitted to take the Government of the 
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there was no road by which the Europeans could take their 
soldiers into the interior, to put a stop to the Chinese Hoeys by 
force? and I arrived at the conclusion that that was the true 
ee ee otherwise they would 

the C long ago. However, at that time, 
Mr Crawfurd commenced to make a road into the interior, but 
as there were very few convicts then at Singapore, the work 
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REPORT ON THE GEOLOGICAL PHENOMENA OF THE ISLAND OF 
LABUAN AND NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


By J, Morusy, Esq. 


Tur island of Labuan on the N. W. coast of Borneo, and now 
a British settlement, is, in shape, a sort of triangle, of which the 
longest side, running about N. E. and S. W., is 11 or 12 miles 
in and approaches a straight line. The coast line is, for 
the most ait, fat and sandy, although in one or two places low 
cliffs abut upon the sea and at about the centre a sloping cliff, 100 
feet high or more, leads out to a long sunken ridge of rocks, 
terminated by a rocky islet named Lyang ay Ba At this 
Lecter Baste Bree be found up to the beach, but elsewhere 
shoals coral extend toa distance from the land. 
The southern side, of about 6 or 7 miles in extent from E. to 
W., is indented by a broad bay having for the most part very 
shoal water, from the bottom of which a considerable stream, 
the China river, uing @ tortuous course th 
mangrove swamps ut in a general N. and S. direction, divi 
the island for about jrds of its length into two nearly equal parts. 
Victoria harbour may be considered a part of this bay, for it is 

bable, though not certain, that the mangrove swamp at its 
ead is continuous or nearly so with that bordering the China 
river, so as to separate the range of low hills on the west of the 
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harbour from the rest of the island. From the op posite sides of 
this bay two ridges of hills, probably nowhere more than 200 
feet in height, converge towards the head of the China river, 
the most parts probably occupying about the central 
lines of the two divisions and forming the water-shed between the 
central mangrove swamps and the ravines of the eastern and 
Western shores. Besides the main central drai of the China 
river, there are upon this coast several minor ase of dignified by 
the name of rivers, which penetrate but a short distance into the 


ungle. 

; The dependant islets of Labuan, with the one exception just 
mentioned, all lie to the south, and proceeding from W. to E. 
are as follows:—Pulo Kuraman, consistin: a long low ridge 
and s good deal of sandy beach, is about f miles in ength and 
is situated a little to the 8, W. of Tanjong Kiamsam, the west 
point of Labuan. Eastward of it is Pulo Burong, Opposite the 
mouth of the China river, a round mass of limestone rock about 
50 or 60 feet high. Off Tanjong Rancha Rancha to the west of 
Victoria harbour is Pulo Belulang, a small limestone rock, and 
south of it is Pulo Enoo, a small bill surrounded by extensive 
sandy tideway. On the east of the harbour entrance lies Pulo 
Kulin Pappan, a small ridge with sandy beach on each sid 
and connected by a line of rocks, for the most part sunken, with 


? 
high. Still eastward and in the mouth of the Kalleas river, 
passing over an island named Labungan, is Pulo Malankassam, 
which by some mistake in the naming of the early charts was 
eeded without the intervening island. All these islands are 
nearly in a straight line. To the southward of Kuraman are 
Oosookan Kichil and Oosookan Besar, rocky islets with a little 
flat Hern plain and surrounded by very foul and dangerous 
gro 


The eastern side of the island forms also a shallow bay almost 
filled with coral reefs and sand banks, and partially fringed 
with mangroves. Towards the north another smaller river, the 
Gangarak, drains a considerable extent of country, chiefly swampy, 
producing a luxuriant vegetation of various palms and mangroves, 
and the greater part of it hardly elevated above the level of the 
sea. Its sources are, for the most part, to the southward of its 
debouchmen though one small branch runs in a northerly 
direction, they are divided from those of the China river b 
the united northern extremities of the two ridges before mentioned B 
which are here, for the most part, very low. 

A ridge of sandstone hills, in some Lepper gab sodbie 300 feet 
high, commences at Ku’ Bluff in a cliff of some 80 or 90 
feet in height and crosses the island in a S. S. West directiun to 
Luke point or Sawangan Pagai on the western side, forming the 
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cliff iously mentioned. A second ridge, less regular, though 
in ati higher than the first, ps at Tanjong 
Ku a few hundred yards to the N. and runs parallel to it. 
Between these two ridges are the argillaceous strata containing 
the Nepal nee ee 
The island contains therefore a large district of swampy land 
covered by mangrove and nibong palm, which occupies the 
central paris of its southern side ina like 
form, nearly or quite to its centre; and a second similar, though 
smaller, swamp, which commences on th eastern side a little to 
the north of Gangarak, runs in a S. W. direction to a point a 
little north of the head of the China river, from thence in a curve 
north and east to a point about one mile south of _ 
whence it skirts the coast in a narrow belt for a mile or two to 
the southward. These swamps contain a few small patches of 
drier and more elevated land, ly of the same alluvial 
formation, and on a rough calculation probably occupy about 
one-ninth of the whole surface of the island. Though now almost 
impassable and probably unhealthy, these rich alluvial flats will 
eventually be very valuable land. The remaining surface of the 
island may be described as of three varieties of soil. The first 
occupying at least three-fourths of the whole island, is « fine and 
deep yellow loam, excellently adapted for nearly all i 
cultivations, and from a pretty constant mixture of sand and 
particles of oxide of iron, not liable to become so hard and 
oo py Bogen a lieve arsgg: Apes ceca gt ign 
is soil, debris of the shales and clays of 
which the measures principally consist, forms the covering of the 
numerous broken spurs, intersected ice th of 
water courses, of whi eee fe ly consists 
pi pri, I ype eet ese pena Said yes 
er ing excessively fatigui 
ea of i difficult. A few only of these 
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The remaining varieties of soil are the sandy plains of elevated 
Seach tk abenticoss of bossat theiie and corals which ote found 
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are built the houses of the Government a ; ro however, 
swampy, unproductive and in every respect unfit for that purpose. 
Similee wae though of a drier nature, are found here ea there 
on the summits of hills and projecting points where the sandstones 
approach the surface, but they are, with this one exception, of 
very small extent. 
he measures of which the whole island is composed are 
alternating clays and sandstones, with all the intermediate mo- 
difications usually found in an English coalfield, but having 
throughout the appearance of having been exposed to much less 
pressure and ensation. Coal occurs in several places, and 
the veins appear to be associated in groups. In one place 5, in 
er veins (ee very yn) - distributed in a ret — 
space © und, and in case the containi ys 
is placed Natsnoza two very thick beds of pa Shes, he clays 
are usually very aligh tly laminated, excepting where they are 
alternated with one in excessively thin beds, a formation 
rather common. They are also much less carbonaceous in general 
than the corresponding members of the Welsh and north of 
st ary coal fields, but to this there are some exceptions. One 
of blue shale, apparently of considerable thickness, yields in 
several places small springs of dark coloured but tolerably pure 
petroleum. This bed is in perpendicular depth some 400 or 500 
“ees below the principal coal seam. I have detected no regular 
or veins of ironstone, though the clays frequently contain 
nodules of argillaceous iron ore, sometimes in nearly continuous 
courses. These nodules are often septarian, and are filled with 
crystallized but very friable carbonate of lime. Small masses of 
arsenical pyrites are also sometimes enclosed in them, as well as 
in the clays themselves. These nodules when ex to the air, 
appear, in the course of a tr) of time, to become 
converted into a red oxide of iron of various d of hardness, 
from & powdery yellow soft substance, to a dense dull le 
cavernous stone of vitrified appearance, capable of striking fire 
with steel and closely resembling the laterite of Singapore. The 
whole surface soil of the island and the beds of most of the streams 
are more or less covered with scattered masses of this substance. 
It is also found on the main land, and is the ore from which the 
Kadyans and Mooruts, native tribes in the neighbourhood of 
Brune, manufacture thin iron. 

The sandstones are, oe aan past lable) eomnatinns oy meee 
so as hardly to bear handling. There are however some beds of 
fine hard freestone. Though soft, they are tough, and very diffi- 
cult to quarry, resisting blasting in a most extraordi manner. 
They frequently contain very imperfectly rolled pe of coal 
and shale. In one or two places a very coarse rate 
occurs containing pebbles the size of an egg, cemented by exces- 
sively hard silex and dark oxide of iron. At one point on the 
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beach, north of the crops of the principal coal veins, a considerable 
quantity of titaniferous iron sand occurs. Whenever the sandy beach 
is removed by a high tide or heavy rains, it appears to ooze out 
of a bed of sandy clay forming the low shore, but whether alluvial 
or in its lar series I have been unable to determine. 

The is of very good quality, bard, dense and with a fracture 
inclining to conchoidal is remarkable for having dispersed 
through its substance masses of imperfect amber, sometimes light 
yellow and very transparent, sometimes etch rsy to black and 
in a semicarbonized state, but always extremely friable and brittle, 
when burnt it diffuses the fragrant smell of recent resin, and is in 
a sufficient! t state to be collected by the workmen and 
used with fred dommar in making torches. In some seams of 
coal on the river Bintulu, to the south of Brune, I have been 
informed by the late Mr Burns that almost half the seam consists 
of this substance, which is there commonly dug and used by the 
inbabitants as dammar.* 

The following is an example of the measures of Labuan, from 
actual measurement at eae, Kubong, in the ascending series 
going northward from Kubong Bluff:— 

1. Blue shale with indistinct traces of shells........ 

2, Coarse white sandstone.....ccccccccscccececcs 10 ** 

3. Very coarse conglomerate of quartz, coal, hard red 

sandstone, white do, and pebbles of hepatite 

z cemented by siliceous oxide of iron........+.. a 

5. wig oe with abundant particles of coal and quartz 

POO OCU TT PTO E LCI 4 ** 

6. White sandstone, with pebbles of coal, sandstone 

and blue shale, the latter still containing traces 


of vegetable ic TEMAINS..eesesecseeeses Q1.. 
4. Hard, reddish san Wuoccccesecesesseseseses 1 1 
8. Hard close, white sandstone......++...- eee eee 9 6 
9. Conglomerate of quartz, sandstone and coal pebbles, 
cemented by very fine white sandstone, very 
Various in texture...sceceseecececcssccssees 30 “* 
10. Bluo clay....cccccccseccccssccccccsccccecess l 6 
ll. Coal BEM vo udetheebwsce dovecetsacs palecme 0 6 
12, Siskstons, in the lower beds of various qualities, 
from fine ies seane te one a* reg harem 
man. icles of coal, in the upper y 
white pe pac hard, rising fa bases bison sas 47 .. 
13. White clay WEAR ccc vdccesecnees aelsesesdseoee 0 2 
14. White soft sandstone.....+.seeceesesssersese & 6 
15. Hard blue compact clay, with occasional nodules 
CEI MONE cciiccutocekekcveonsbecveee ee 3 6 
coast of 


* Some specimens in possession of coal from Riveh, on the east 
Sumatra neer the Indragert, contain mach of this substance.—E.p. J. 1, A. 
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16. Very hard blue sandstone......... cccoccccces 
17. Laminated sandy shale.......ssseesescescerss 
18. Very toagh blue clay not laminated, rapidly falling 


~ 
om 


a the BF cccccvcvsccvvevecocevsvcsecees 


19. Brittle laminated carbonaceous shale........++- 
Coal, very dense, like cannel coal.......--+++++ 
rather coaly, fire clay, with no stignariae, but 
small nodules of ironstone........+++eeeee: 
Coal, main seam. .c.ccccescccccvcesccesesoces 
Hard carbonaceous shale, often running out,..... 
Blue clay, hardly laminated, with occasional no- 
dules of ironstone and pieces of carbonized wood 
of dicotylidons, and silicified stems of palms, 
impressions of leaves and 1 species of (7) fresh- 
water bivalve shell...... sceccccccccers Say 


oow Ko 
Coco 


— 
Crm co 

. . 
. . . 


ESS ES 


Coal.....- ee eee ree eee Cecavocceseecces suv 
Blue clay with ironstone....+. eccecesove about 
Coal cae cases Su tie's Sactes eECSUN eS og e's ODORS 
Blue Clay..cccsccocccesccccccccccs se cet00Ut 
Sandstone........-00+ Ree eee 


Above all these is another series of sandstones similar to those 
below the carboniferous clays, about the middle of which occurs the 
remarkable feature of a tolerably continuous, though not quite 
regular, course of large waterworn blocks of coal, some as heavy 
as acouple of hundred weights. They lie sometimes in groups, 
sometimes several yards apart, and I have traced them in several 
water courses across the island. A short distance above these rocks 
is another small vein of coal, occasionally divided by a narrow band 
of stone. Of the three last mentioned veins none exceed 18 
inches at the place of this section, though the ‘first shews a thick- 
ness of nearly 5 feet at one point inland. Of the rocks and 
islets about Labuan two only vary from the mineral composition 
of the island, namely, a small rock between Pulo Enoo and 
Tanjong Rancha-rancha, which consists of a very compact bluish, 
white stratified limestone, with irregular veins of reddish ergil- 
laceous limestone and crystallized white carbonate of lime, and 
the island of Pulo Burong, opposite the mouth of the China river, 
which merits a somewhat detailed description. Its material iss 
rough coarse amorphous cellular limestone, mechanically mixed with 
abundance of particles of siliceous sand which are left behind when 
the mineral is treated with acid. Koad aie rattles B apt 0204 
in their forms, overhanging their bases and pierced by numerous 
caves, some of which are of considerable size and pillared with 
fantastic powdery ro stalactite. The south-east corner is 
moreover divided the rest of the island by a deep fissure 8 
or 10 feet wide, appearing as if the mass of rock overiunging its 
base had, by its own weight, separated from the main mess. 


rock varies in density, hand specimens might be procured as hard 


BESEE 
ou Sn8 
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and close as marble, or almost as cellular as pumice, but no i 
unmixed seems to occupy any great space ; throughout the who 
there is no ap whatever of stratification. My friend, Mr 
O'Riley, who has seen similar rocks in course of formation in Java, 
told me that he considered this island to bea tuff or calcareous” 
spring formation, and my investigations having been guided by 
is hint, I now feel convinced that such is a r explanation 
of this singular mass of rock, though no trace of any spring, calca- 
reous or otherwise, is now to be found here. I am informed by 
the natives that similar ragged and cavernous masses of limestone 
rock exist in several places on the mainland of Borneo. Proba- 
bly the agglutinated masses of sand and b:oken shells, which form 
in many places on the Labuan beaches ——— — of hard — 
compact rocks, may owe their origin to spri ighly charged wi 
carbonic acid, é lating ivcnah the shelly send and Seolvieg 
and redepositin rt of the lime it meets with in its ; 
have a recent Shell picked up in digging a foundation on the 
sandy plain at Labuan whose cavity contains crystals of carbonate 
of lime. The measures upon the coast of Borneo as far to the N. 
as Mengkabong (and probably further, though of this I have no 
personal knowledge), resemble those of Labuan, and coal exists 
meen ihe island of Pulo Gaya, at Gantisau, a little to the north, 
be pees pee alomed of se warty by reer oxide 
iron, and at Mengkabong. ost pro’ out-lyi itic 
masses from the high mountain of Kina Baloo fovake coast 
line of coal formations near the north point of the island of Borneo, 
judging from the outline of the hills ag seen from a distance The 
of the rivers in this district afford smoky yellowish agate, 
titaniferous iron sand, occasionally a little gold, and (it is said) 
tin. The material of the mass of Kina Baloo is selenitic granite 
and I have seen specimens of very fine white mica, and a sort of 
coarse jade, stated, by the inland tribes from whom it was procur- 
ed, to obtained from masses which occasionally fall from the 
— brow of the extreme summit and by them valued as an 
amulet. 

Mr Low, who last spring attained a considerable elevation 
upon the western flank of Kina Baloo, has given us no exact data 
for determining how far inland is the line of junction of the 
sedimentary and primary rocks in the course of his ascent from 
Tawaran, but be describes hills of materials and form very similar 
to ary the coal —— Sesey iagrten a pores of “nr 
or two rney inland. From loo a long 

i probably 2 to 4,000 feet h Fane apparently in 
irection a little west of south. It is visible from the north point 
uan, but at some distance inland, say 30 or scaring fo 
as that latitude ly forms the eastern limit of this 
coal field or of subj rocks in the same series. At the 
of this range I have native reports of salt springs in 5 


sat 


28 
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different localitics. Just to the north of Brune river and the 
other streams emptying themselves into the same estuary, the 
whole of which after reaching 2 very short distance inland run 
in a S. W. direction, or more or less parallel to the coast, an 
extensive tract of very high land, known to the natives as the 
Lawas mountains from the river which rises among eriligs re 
of them, aud probably identical with the al mountains of the 
early European navigators, intradea upon the broad belt of Delta, 
which fringes so much of this coast. The principal peaks of these 
bills are, by trigonometrical computation, from 6,000 to 8,000 
feet in elevation and a little to the south and west is another 
subordinate p of smaller extent, but containing one peak, 
Mount Mooloo, of greater elevation, being, acco:ding to Sir 
Edward Belcher, upwards of 9,000 feet; this district, from its 
form, elevation and the reported occurrence of gold and tin, is 
probably granitic, To the south and west of this high ground is a 
most extraordinary labyrinth of steep hills and narrow 

the — point, Mount Say, close to the town of Brune, 
being, by barometrical measurement, 706 feet ; these are all coal 
formations, and several veins of excellent coal, one of inary 
thickness, have been discovered in the district. With these hills the 
mountainous northern re of Borneo ap to terminate, or 
be divided by a vast plain from the southern ranges. I have 
explored the river Limbong, whose mouth is close to that of the 
Brune, an estimated distance of 150 miles, or in a straight line 
about 50 miles, in a general S, W. direction, and with the 
exception of a long ridge skirting the river for some distance, 
the country to the eastward appeared a boundless grassy plain ; 
to the 8. W., however, and at a great distance, appeared a very 
high conical peak which T believe maast be second only to Kina 

00. 


Of the country to the south of Brune I have personally little 
knowledge, it is however perfectly certain that coal exists on the 
Barram, Bintulu and Rejang rivers, and from the upper ee of 
the latter I have seen specimens of black mica which would seem 
to indicate a primitive district. At Bintulu and probably in other 
rivers, antimony occurs in limestone, but of what nature I am 
ignorant, never having seen specimens of the matrix of the vein, 
and at Tatau a mud volcano and a hot spring depositing some 
species of tufa are found also in limestone, which is described as 
forming rocks and cliffs of most singular forms. The shape of 
several hills on this coast, as seen from the sea, would lead to 
the idea of their being grenitic, but with these exceptions the 
coast is probably composed chiefly of modern alluvium, being flat 
and low, and havthg the principal drainages at projecting points. 

The late Mr Burns i me that at one point on the 
Rejang it occupied him only about half an hour to walk from 
the coal to the antimony vein in limestone ; they must be here 
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very near together. Sulphuret of antimony appears to be a 
aoelant mineral in orsas. it is Saudi hen Sarawak aeaety 
to the north point of the island, and in some localities very 
abundantly; it seems to take the place of the correspondent 
compound of lead in our European limestone formations. I 
must repeat that all my information relative to the country south 
of Brune is derived from the reports of others, as with the 
exception of two flying visits to donwek; I have not landed on 
any part of that coasc. 

e measures at Labuan and as far as I have seen on the coast 
also, lip at a very considerable angle and generally to the north. 
The dip of the coal measures at Tanjong Kubong, which a 
to be the most regular portion of the island, is about N. N. west, 
and the angle at the eastern end about 24 degrees, gradually 
increasing to about 70 degrees at the western extremity of the 
rocks at Sawangan Pagai; in Pulo Daat, Palo Loobedan, and 
the opposite coast generally, the rocks are so nearly perpendicular 
as to make it often doubtful which way they are inclined to dip, 
At Brune, to the south, the dip of the rock is also nearly due 
north and excessively steep, as it is also at Tanah Merah, some 
20 miles north of Labuan. 

At Mangatal and Mengkabong, which form the limits of m 
personal knowledye, the dip is also northerly, but at a m 
easier angle. So far as these examples, taken at very distant points, 
would shew, the general strike of the country is about N. E. by 
E. and S. W. by West, its dip northerly and its inclination 
varying from 70 to 20 degrees, but I am unwilling to form any 
confident conclusions as to its axis of elevation from my circum- 
scribed opportunities of observation, as there are many places, 
e. g- Pulo Loobedan, the reefs in the bay south of the fiend 
and even a spot almost close to the most regular part of the 
measures at Tunjong Kubong, where the strata are contorted at 
sharper angles and upon smaller curves than I have ever seen 
elsewhere on so large a scale; a trip to the foot of the Lawas 
mountains woul! probably throw much light on the formations 
of the whole district. The vast number of small springs by 
the island during the wet season is remarkable, though but few 
of them are perinanent, with the excoption of a very regular 
quite across the northera end of the islend, springing from the 
lowest of the clays under the coal, where they rest upon the 
thick sandstones, and another less copious but equally permanent 
range immediately above the second sandstone series. are 
all highly chalybeate and most of them give vent to a considerable 
quantity of hydrogen gas, in the lower range remarkably pure, 
in the upper generally sulphuretted; a considerable quantity of 
hydrogen also occurs at the springs of petroleum. Lbsesapt | 
connected with the phenomena of springs is the occurrence all 
over the more argillaceous parts of the island, but more especially 
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the exceedingly broken ground north of the plain on which 
the town is located, of wanietin: welt fannel-shaped sink 
holes, similar in shape to those common in some limestone districts 
i ly in Brecon and Carmarthenshire; here 
however the boitoms of these holes are usually covered with 

of loose stones, but the water nevertheless passes 
away pretty freely. I have never seen them full after the heaviest 
rain for more than a few hours, 

I have seen but one fault, properly so called, in the district ; 
it is visible in the beach nearly at the north of the island, on the 
western side, it has a dislocation of about 2 feet only, and crosses 
the meesures nearly at right angles. Rolls and contortions as above 
stated are abundant extensive, and chan of dip ¥ 
common. The description in the last chapter of Captain Met 
book of a “dyke of inflammable rock” near Brune in the Kiangi 
valley has certainly originated in some mistake;—the rocks alluded 
to are the usual friable sandstone of the district tilted up nearly on 
edge. So far, then, as the mineral constituents and general 
conditions of the measures of this coal field are concerned, it 
differs but little from those of England and Wales, except in the 
usually friable state and slight cohesion of its siliceous members 
and its much less proportion of ferruginous ingredients, but 
however similar in appearance, the organic remains contained in 
these rocks would ro to indicate a different and much later 
era. All the fossils I have yet been able to discover are either 
testaceous or vegetable remains, with the exception of a solitary 
specinien, regarding which I am in doubt whether it is a fragment 
of a small echinoderm or part of the bark of a crab. 

The fossils are tolerably abundant in some beds both of shale 
and sandstone, though not by any means to be found in all, but 
are usually in extremely bad preservation. The first deposit I 
shall notice is a bed of light brown, very soft and fine grained sand- 
stone, in places very argillaceous, it crops out through the bogey 
soil at the south-east corner of the island, forming a perfectly 
barren strip of rock quite level, and not elevated above the adja- 
cent surface on its lower and on its dipping side sloping 
down to similar soil a few feet lower; though so soft and apparently 
decomposing with ease, it appears quite incapable of sustaining 
any vegetation; I never crossed it when the sun was very hot 
without perceiving @ strong and most unmistakeable smell of 
iodine, it is divided by partings of extremely small fragments of 
broken shells, so comminuted as not to be recognizable, into beds 
of from a few inches to 2 feet in thickness, and it is generally here 
and there in these partings, through sometimes also in the mass of 
the rock, that the few more ect shells are to be found ; the 
calcareous part of the shell remains, but in a soft and pasty 
state, peeling and crumbling off in drying. I have procured, or 
rather seen, a vast number of specimens, for very ew could be 
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carried away from the excessively friable nature of the matrix. 
—The following is a list of what I have been able to identify as 


Pyrula 1 
Tarbbl icc avescecceod 
Cerithiam.......... 3 
Oliva. caiskcceersouk 


Terebra?...ssesccee 2 
Univalves 9 Species 


BIGE se cstucesenees 1 
Bolen cc ccccsvescce 1 
Terebratula?....... 1 
Of undistinguishable genera 7 


Bivalves 10 Species 


Along with these are leaves closely resembling those of the 
common mangrove, Sp. pec of wood, traces of? fucus, tracks of 
crustacem and borings of annetides. After an examination of these 
deposits, and of what is going on before our eyes, not a mile distant, 
we can have little hesitation in describing this as a littoral tidal 
deposit, in some shallow sheltered bay, differing in nothing ex 
in the species of its organic remains from thousands of acres yearly 
in course of formation on the coast of Borneo, and even on the 
shores of Labuan itself. About half a mile northward of this depo- 
sit, a thin bed of sandy shale is exposed in a low cliff on the 
consisting almost entirely of impressions of two species of Pecten an 
an Ostrea or Avicula, but so extremely brittle that I was unable 
to secure any specimens. So far it is to be observed, the fossils 
noticed are, with the exception of the leaves, exclusively marine. 
From this spot, which is near the brook called Mombedli, the coast 
is low and muddy, affording no sections until arriving near the 
South Bluff of Tanjong Kubong, a distance of about 5 miles. At 
this place a bed of shale, underlying the thick mass of sandstones 
under the coal, is occasionally to be seen when rough weather has 
removed the superincumbent mud and sand. It contains abundance 
of ts of shells in a very imperfect state, they appear how- 
ever all to belong to one species of small bivalve, nearly orbicular 
and very thin and smooth. This bed of shale, including many 
extremely thin layers of pf argillaceous sandstone, is of great 
thickness, probably 50 or 60 yards, the sandstones immediately 
aboveit have all the appearance ofa fresh water deposit being very 
irregular in their texture even in the same bed and at a distance 
of a few ; they contain abundance of water-worn pebbles of 


red and white sandstone, quartz, hepatite, ironstone, coal, and evea 
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blue clay, often still showing traces of vegetable remains, and not 
unfrequently semi-carbonized fragments of wood. 

The coal, dense and perfectly carbonized as it is, yet exhibits 
most unequivocally its vegetable origin, and not only that, but 
even the kind of vegetation of which it has been com 
is evident from the most cursory inspection of the heaps of 
coal brought out from the levels. It is clearly the prota ae 
of a bed of peat produced by the decay of small vegetation, 
but bes a wpe of huge a At a aw of the mass 

isplays the grain and structure of woo}, an uently it separates 
somite into the concentric layers of dsoslsialonens gasey 
All the specimens I have examined (i. e. by placing the ashes 
under a microscope, for I have not apparatus necessa 
for cutting thin enough sections of so opaque a substance as coal), 
have exactly the structure of the dipteraceous trees now form- 
ing the mass of the timber growing above them. The trees 
must have been of vast dimensions. I traced one trunk upwards 
of 60 feet and for the whole of that distance it was not less than 
eight feet wide. They are all prostrate and slighty compressed, and 
lie crossing each other in all directions; what makes the resem- 
blance of this coal to the wood of the dipteraceow still more strik- 
ing, is the existance of the thickly scattered masses of semi-transpa- 
rent resin, dispersed through its substance, which I have previously 
iced. I have once or twice seen what sppeared to be rolled 
pebbles of coal, embedded in the substance of the vein. The 
clay below this coal contains a few carbonaceous particles, but no 
traces of stigmarim, or any other forms of fossil roots. In the 
shale above the coal are found occasionally erect tranks of small 
size, apparently, from the coats of thin bark, decotyledonous, but 
their whole substance converted into soft pulverulent coal, and more 
rarely, palm trunks, also ercet, but solicified and excessively hard; 
-  ecapce of leaves are in vast abundance, though rarely perfect. 
I have procured identifiable specimens of nino species of decoty- 
ledons, of which two so closely resemble existing species of bmmge, 
tonia, and a probably dipteraceous plant which yields an oi 
resin, named druing, much used for protecting wood, that it i- diffi- 
culty to believe them not identical. Two or ? 3 species of ferns, a 
large flag shaped leaf like a crinum, and something closely resem- 
bling a large thick stemmed usnea or confervoid alga; besides these, 
I have seen, but always too large to be extricated as specimens, 4 or 
perhaps 5 species of palms, one flubclliform and four pinnate, one 
of the latter very closely resembling an existing species. These 
vegetable remains are chiefly, bat not entirely, in the lower part 
of the stratum; s gly among them, but more abundantly in 
the upper half of the thickness of the bed, are found a good many 
casts of bivalve shells much like some species of unio, the calear- 
cous part ot the shell is universally removed, but the membranous 
epidermis appears to remain, generally as a sort of varnish 
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upon the cast, but occasionally floating freely in the cavity former- 
ly occupied by the shell. The casts ere of ironstone and are 
way deeply fissured like septaria. I have never seen one come 
out of the matrix perfect. 

Ihave not yet been able to discover any remains of fish, reptiles, 
or cypris, although I am always on the look out for them. 

Ido not know whether any organic remains exist in the shales 
accompanying the other coal seams, as I have had no opportunity 
of examining them minutely, although there is no appease change 
in the mineralogical or mechanical structure of the rocks, going 
north from the group of coal veins, except that the sandstones are 
perhaps a little harder and more consistent; yet at the distance of 
about 1,500 yards occars another pretty large deposit of marine 
remains, consisting of shells and what I suppose to be aly, in the 
form of narrow carbonaceous ribands, intersecting the clay in every 
direction. This deposits consists of a bed of unlaminated blue 
shale, divided by several bands of very hard siliceous indurated 
clay, full of nodules of siliceous ironstone, hard enough to strike 
fire from a pickaxe. In the shale the shells retain their calcareous 
substance, though in a very decayed state, so as to be with very 
_ difficulty extracted in any thing like good Seep ne As 

ras I saw they are all bivalves and I distinguis the following 


Cardium...cccscoscsccccssessecseses 2 
Tridacna..cccccecsecsccnsecceesssces 1 
Arca (difforent from the former)..++-.++ 1 
Ostrea eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eeereee 1 
Tellina? .....+- Suwbuwbecdecemaseel Souk 
Uncertain Terre eee eee ee Pe eee eee eee 4 

In all 8 species bivalves. 

In the hard bands I procured some of the same species with 
others and some univalves, but in most cases they were mere casts, 
the calcareous matter having disappeared. The species I was able 
to distinguish — as follows: ‘ 

UPOR ccc eee eee eee eeee 


habe Terre eee eee eee 4 
i ee ee 
Caikian or Vacekica. 62.5: 2 


Univalves.... 5 species. 





Pecten eeeeer reer enerreere 1 
Qiatiea Sectce cnee eaesesul 
Uncertain ......++-+---- ‘: 


Bivalves.... 4 species. 
An almost exactly similar formation to this bed of shale, and 
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containing very similar fossils I observed in the bed of the 
Tukuruk river near Brune. 

Upon « review of all these facts, it is impossible not to be 
preesk t with the remarkable difference in the phenomena of this 
coal field and those of similar districts of Great Britain. Here 
are no vast dykes and faults; eo far as is yet known no sauroid 
fishes, no stigmarie, sigillarrii, calamites and lepidodendra, no 
aminonites, grypbaece, or other ancient forms of shells, as in 
the few marine beds of English coal fields; but on the other hand 
shells boy cage oe acy forms — oo rocks which have 
evidently subjected to v: ight compression, in general 
remarkably friable aaa matings pa ps and entirely free from 
that semi-vitrified appearance and almost conchoidal fracture so 
common in England, in the Pennant rocks, and in many of the 
thick sandstones of Yorkshire; in fact just such a state of things 
as is now probably in progress at the mouths of many of our 
1 Borneo rivers; for example, in the gent eatnery, tween 
i and the mouth of Brune river, I have no doubt that an 
-_— exactly er TEE aE of clays a Camas cae 
forming very rapidly; the natives say t w padi w 
their fechers’ cutght fish, probably a slight mceian but 
shewing that they are well aware of the change which is in 


The island laid down upon the old chart of Dalrymple under 
the name Pulo Pusaria is now no longer an island, nor even is it 
called so. It is connected with the main by a neck of low land and 
its style and title altered to Tanjong Sari . Even in so short 
a time as has elapsed since the beautiful and elaborate survey 
made by Captain Gordon, the depth of water is in several places 
less than that laid down upon his charts, of whose original 
accuracy there can be no doubt; the mud and sand forming the 
materials of this accumulation bear, as has been before stated, a 
very close resemblance to those of which the measures of Labuan 
must have been com , with the exception of the co orates 
of large pebbles, which I have not seen represented in the modern 
deposits, but which must nevertheless exist in rivers running 
from a mountainous epee Gee are probably from their superior 
gravity left at the head of their extensive Deltas. 

The remarkable and peculiar feature, however, of these forma- 
tions, is the very constant and frequent occurrence in its clays and 
fine grained sandstones of materials, which lead us to the conclusion 
that this coal field, vast as it is, is formed in part trom the debris 
of some more ancient series of carboniferous measures. Different 
as are the remains of ic life from those found in our English 
coal fields, and strongly as they point towards a more modern 
era, as the heyday those mighty amber-embalmed trunks 
which form the coal of Labuan, and compared with some of which 
the huge forest monarchs now striking root into their graves 
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must be pigmies, yet although the vegetable remains found in 
the Burdwan Indian coal field are said to bear in botanical 
character, a strong resemblance to those of Europe; we know 
perhaps as yet too little of tropical fossil botany to conjecture 
with any degree of certainty their geological date, still when we 
find em in these measures waterworn fragments of coal, 
and pebbles of clay, containing carbonaceous murks which must 
have formerly been vegetable substances, we must be convinced 
that whatever be the age of the strata now under consideration, 
there must at all events have been another series of similar rocks 
undergoing the process of abrasion at the time of their formation, 
and furnishing at least a portion of their materials. Nor can these 
materials from their condition have travelled any very great 
distance; coal being brittle and soft bears very little waterwear, 
I have seen it reduced to the form of round pebbles by two days 
washing on the beach, and in a running stream it is soon reduced 
to pores I suspect that it would be difficult to find a coal 
pebble at a distance of half a mile from the vein in course of 
abrasion in any moderately rapid stream, shale will certainly not 
bear much violence, but the fragments of shale in these measares 
are evidently waterworn, and yet contain traces of their former 
fossils, proving that they are true pebbles and not the rolled masses 
of clay abundant on ecihes bounded by clay cliffs, as on the 
coast of Holderness. The embedded pebbles of sandstone too are 
for the most very similar to their matrix, and of the perish- 
able nature of this last I have ample testimony in the ute 
disappearance in about 2 years of ut least one-half of the stones 
thrown down to defend a bank of earth from the sea, and the 
reduction of the rest from large angular fragments to small 
boulders. 

The coarse beds of conglomerate mentioned above, are, however, 
composed of very different and probably much more ancient 
materials, and these, hard as they are, bear witness to a long and 
severe trituration, being in general rounded, and perfectly smooth. 
The pebbles consist of Hematite Quartz and very hard, dark-red 
sandstone, intermixed with nodules of ironstone, and some frag- 
ments of the softer materials described above, cemented by a very 
highly ferruginous and excessively hard sandstone of a dark-red 

our, frequently remaining in a cellular form where exposure 
to the air has decomposed the more perishable materials. These 
rocks do not, so far as 1 kuow, exist in sita anywhere in this 
neighbourhood; the only conjecture I can form as to their original 
locality is from a number of specimens brought by H. M. 
Surveying ship “ Royalist” from the island of Palawan. Among 
these were fragments of rocks almost exactly similar in appear- 
ance Serene pebbles, accompanied by sally highly: b es of 
compact blue limestone, one specimen ap tly y Siuumin- 
ous, but I could learn nothing of the goologioal teatures of the 
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country beyond that it was usually ragged and mountainous with 
bold rocky coasts. 

Although it may be presumptuous in a mere observer like myself, 
to set up for a geologist by hazarding conjectures, it is perhaps 
worth while to do so, if only for the sake of i ucing some one 
more competent to set me right where I may be manifestly in 
error, and in this account I am induced to propound my theory of 
gp peak seas weap a A ar f ) 

t appears e, int place, from their organic remains 
that t meats sp Sh ne (giving to _ word a — 
interpretation) rather wi uropean tertiary formations, 
with those secondary ones in which our northern carboniferous 
series of rocks is found, and the more so, because there so 
considered strata coutain internal evidence of the existence of 
similar rocks, whose age had already become geological at the 
date of their formation. 

Secondly, the exclusively siliceous and argillaceous general cha- 
racter of the rocks and the absence of mica would lead to the belief 
that they were formed rather from the debris of secondary than 
primary strata, an opinion confirmed by the occasional occurrence 
cf apparently secondary pebbles. 

Thirdly, the identity of some of the constituents of these beds 
with rocks from the north, is, so far as it goes, presumptive 
evidence of the water power which carried these materials having 
been exerted from that quarter. 

Fourthly, the absenve of faults, properly so called, seems to 
demonstrate thut the present very steep dip has been owing to one, 
rather than many repeat.d, elevations, and at the same time the 
ercessive contortions without breach of continuity of the bed, 
would sugyest that this elevation was a sudden and violent convul- 
sion ruther than a gradual upheavement. 

Fifthly, the rocks have none of them the appearance of havin 
been exposed cither to great beat or very extreme pressure, a 

Sixthly, that the axis of the elevation causing the di 
must probably have heen in a direction more or less N.E. and S.W. 
or pretty nearly in the direction of the range of hills visible ia the 
interior uf Borneo, the northern extremity of which, Kina Baloo, is 
know to be granitic. Is it not then probable that this vast coal 
field of Borneo may be th: ancient estuary of some immense river 
or perhaps system of rivers (such as on a smail scale now exists 
along much of this coast of none) Here a vast number of small 
streams are continually and rapidly forming deltas in a shallow 
sea, whose depth is to be measured by tens, and not as in other seas 
by hundred and thousands of fathoms, and must of necessity as their 
deposits extend frequently join, and thus lessen the number of 
mouths, by which their waters are discharged. As the streams in 
each individual channel thus become more powerful the debria will 
be curried further and further to sea, the same causes which operated 
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to unite the smaller streams will have a tendency in course of ages 
to bring all into one great river, and taking into consideration 
the vast floods which swell the waters and waste the flanks of the 
Bornean rivers and mountains, it is not difficult to conceive the 
formation of a vast tract of land in a period of time computable by 
sealegheol choo than most usually enter into the calculations of 
0; ronology. 
Bp roofe have been multiplied of what is done by such agency 
steel of the world and perhaps no where is it more active 

n here. 

Such a vast river it is not improbable may have flowed from 
the high land of central Asia over the basin of the China Sea (and 
though the distance be startling, there are longer rivers uow exist- 
ing on the globe, even in these days of supposed weakened geolo- 
gical action), and in the course of ages may have deposited in its 
vast Delta the Bornean coal field, to be tilted into its 

t position by the eruption of the vast granitic mass of Kina 
aloo with its “ tributary peaks in vassal rank declining slow”. 
There are some circumstances connected with the consideration 
of the mixture of organic remains contained in tropical alluvial 
deposits now in course of formation which I do not remember ever 
to have seen any allusion to. In our temperate climate there is 
usually a broad line between the plants of the land and freshwater 
and of the sea and that not merely in appearance; (though some 
few exceptions occur, such as in the genera Rappia and Toate. 
I doubt if even the plants usually inhabiting salt marshes are to be 
found except where there is some slight, though perhaps very 
slight, mixture of fresh water, and most of them, all probably 
except the subaqueous species, can exist without salt water at all ; 
they grow, moreover, only in quiet muddy places, and anything 
approaching to a heavy sea would be fatal to them in a single tide. 
ot so with the marine plants of the tropics; the common mangrove 
(Rhizophora) grows frequently, not indoed to its greatest size, 
but in perfect health and vigour, with the waves breaking u 
its arched roots, its singular seeds drop into the water and 
frequently float for. weeks before finding a nidus; so also do 
those of! the nipa palm, which though never large in such 
situations, I have uently seen growing in pure salt water, 
indeed when Molodged by floods its huge tufts often float about, 
living and growing, hundreds of miles from land, until they are 
loaded with barnacles, and the seeds float about germinating all 
over the Chinn sea. Both these species of seeds must be daily 
ited in millions in the modern strata of the Archipelago. 
Avicennia is still more marine in its habits, generally 
attaining its greatest size, which is considerable, when quite clear 
of the shore, and only apparently dry for an bour or two at low 
tide. I have ofien seen it on « reef, a mile or more from land, 
its asparagus like suckers covered with oysters, as are also in 
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Sereets of Oe mangers: Now, though the seeds of all 
and many other plants oving the like situations, are protected 
by. beautiful and obvious contrivances from being destroyed by 
the salt water whilst yet tender germs, as by corky or fibrous 
coverings, vast stores of albumen, or unusual development of 
either plumule or cotyledons in a sort of premature germination ; 
what millions of them, and even of flowers and leaves in a hi 
state of preservation, must yearly be deposited in what would 
appear to a temperate zone naturalist an unnatural juxtaposition 
with the exuvie of the departed inhabitants of the deep. It 
must be borne in mind also that this marine flora is not small, 
either in size or number, many of the trees are large, heavy 
timber, and the number of species, not indeed all so hardy as the 
few described, are very great. An English geologist collecti 
shells and corals in the Suffolk crag would doubtless be i 
to find a leaf of fern in a high state of preservation, yet a large 
fern is here one of the commonest of these salt water plants, and 
hundreds of its fronds must be daily deposited among the testacea 
and Zomhyes of our ene boi condo 

Another circumstance iar or n so to tropi imates, 
and which may very possibly be pas to the geologists of 
some future » is the heterogeneous mixture of the testacea of 
the land with of both fresh and salt water which is ing on 
in many places, a confusion greatly increased by the ubiquitous 
habits of many tropical gastero For example, among the 
genera usually considered as belonging to fresh water it is ex- 
cessively difficult to say whether the genera Neritina and Navicella 
do or to not belong either to land or the sea. I have certainly 
found them on the a sea beach, as well as in places where no 
water could have reached them for months. A species of Truncatella, 
generally considered, as indeed it usually is, a land shell, I have 
seen below hizh water mark feeding on seaweed. Several species 
of Auricula classed as land shells, rapes oa affinities ceriain! 
correctly so, I have frequently found, evidently quite at ease, both 
in fresh and exc: ssively brackish water. Many of Cerithium 
appear quite indifferent whether they have salt or fresh water or 
none, and such genera as Leucostoma and Littorella, though 
certain ly to be classed as sea shells, as surely often exist for days 
together without erage, spat? at all, and live apparently quite 
at ease among such shells as Helix and Scarabeeus. In estuary 
deposits, therefore, where not sg this confusion of locality 
prevails among the living animals, but where also their remains 
are exposed to every chance of being deposited together in the 
ever accumulating salt and sand, the mixture of species must be 


great. 
bi eI eer, cena gd oe for example the sand 
shore of Victoria harbour at Labuan, where among the dead shells 
on the beach almost as many examples of land and fresh water 
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species as of marine are to be found. It is true that the land 
testacea of the British islands are many of them to be found in 
greater abundance on the sandy plains near the sea than in any 
Sther situation, and that their exuvie must be mixed in 

quantities with those of marine animals, but Chay a0 taiuiab' cal 
number of species so inferior to the tropical forms, that the 
disproportion must at any time speak for itself, in applying these 
— to the consideration of a science so necessarily generalizing 


ig 
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4 FiW RXMARKS MADE DURING THE VOYAGE OF THK 
HIMMALEH IN 1837.* 


Br rue tate G, Trapescast Lar, Esq. 


We left Singapore in the end of January of the t year, 
and returned to the same port soon after the middle of June. 
In this trip we visited Macassar, Bonthain, Ternate, Zamboangan 
and Borneo Proper. At sea our adventures were neither nu- 
merous nor interesting, but to stem opposing currents, and to deal 
with contrary winds, calms and sultry beats, taxed our patience not 
8 little, and yet, in the end, when we reflect upon the natare of 
chances, we find less cause to complain than we do to be thankful 
to Providence for its manifuld interpositions in our favour. At 
Macassar every thing is flat and dull, there is no motive for 
industry, no stimulus to enterprise. The spirit of monopely on 
the part of the Dutch, and the insecurity of roperty, from the 

ping and unchecked avarice of the native Rajah take from 
the subject every inducement he might feel to be useful either to 
himself or to others. The idleness and nonchalance that we see 
under every aspect and modification should excite our compassion, 
but never provoke our resentment, for it would be marvellous 
indeed if we discovered any thing beyond a regard for present 
ease and present gratification. Nor are there any extraneous 
circumstances that can awaken curiosity in a native, or stir up his 
ies: no well furnished stores to win his attention and make 
him desire better clothing, or any of the more showy implements 
of luxury. There is a long street within the walls of Macassar 
that runs parallel to the beach, and is called the Bazar, and I 
many times walked from one end to the other with a determination 
to buy something as a memorial of Macassar, but eee 
article that was either pretty or ingenious could be found. A few 
common edibles, a small assortment of dyeing stuffs, a remnant 
or two of Chinese crockery, with a looking-glass and an ugly 
comb made up the avert inventory of all their merchandize.+ 

The Macassar differs from the Bugis in having larger and more 
open features, as well as in the peculiar ruddiness that is mixed 
with the brown tincture of his skin. The hair is suffered to fall 
down and float loosely upon the shoulders, and has a red tinge 
oftentimes, by way of correspondence with the rest of the person. 
T have seen the truth of this circumstance ioned, because red 
hair and a dark complexion were t ht incompatible with each 
other—an opinion that is not aff by this , for here 
the hair is not yellow nor orange, but its ends have a deep red 


© From the ‘‘ Singapore Free Press’ 1837. 

¢ Macassar was declared a Free Port by the Dutch Government in 1847, and a 
considerable trade ha sprang up in the aspect of aifbirs mast be 
considerably altered for the better since Mr vislim-Ep. J. 1 A. 
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hue, while the rest is black. The little boys and girls that you 
see running about in troops are often very handsome, while the 
lineamerits of the latter are sometimes not only faultless in design, 
but they have withal a shade of thoughtfulness and melancholy, 
which is rightly esteemed to be the last touch aud finishing stroke 
of personal beauty. These promises of future loveliness vanish 
before maturity, for the want, I supposs, of education, whi 
batcpy it bestows ee charms u = — — to mode 
perpetuate e perfections of the body. io not ise 
to have a profound acquaintance with those branches of know- 
ledge, that teach us to judge of the jewel by the shape of the 
t; yet I cannot help thinking that the indications which I 

read upon the head and countenance of a Macassar, so ofien at 
variance with his present condition in the scale of morals and 
intellect, will hereafter unfold and explain themselves in a very 
es manner, when liberty and religion shall have cast their 
swiles upon him. That he is not deficient in head-piece is evinced 
by some uctions of skill in the manufacture of gloves and 
baskets, w the workmanship for delicacy and fineness cannot 
be surpassed. We found them much in love with their own 
written character, which is the same as the Bugis, if we except 
the small deficiency of 3 or 4 letters. Many can read, and all 
would learn, if they had books to afford them the means of doing 
it. We observed, though many seemed to value themselves as 
being of a more ancient and noble stock than the Bugis, they 
esteem it creditable to understand that language, so that a trans- 
lation of the Scriptures in this admired and far-famed dialect 
would serve for te the whole of the humanised portion of 
Celebes, It is said that Dr Leyden translated a Gospel into the 
Bugis; if the manuscript could be obtained, an edition would 
be acceptable to many in that beautiful but neglected island. 

Their persons are exempt from those unsightly scabs and 
blemishes that we see in many other places, and this I impute to 
their cleanly habits. Wells are plentiful, scarcely a yard without 
one: hither males and females come to wash their clothes and 
bathe their skin, pouring many a bucket fall upon their heads. 
It forms a part of the daily duty and amusement of old and 
Apa and seems to be one of the principal cares of a mother. 
: of a Chinaman at Macassar is exactly the reverse ; it 
is every way unwholesome, for instead of an anxious rubbing and 
& copious effusion, the application of a filthy dishclout drawn over 
the “oR = so ee —— Sng ONS whole Seoeety 
washing. e nese at the places visi y us were y 
poor and often despised, since a native junk seldom or never 
comes to replenish their stores, to render them respectable or to 
find them employment. 

Our stay at Macassar was during the wet season, when from 
the abundance of water and the lowness of the land that lay 
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betwixt us and the mountains, it was not easy to travel even a 
short distance. The wind is westerly or north-westerly, so that 
the stores of rainy deposition fall upon the hither side of the hills. 
The atmospheric currents are ed vs. See appulse upon the 
mountains ; heat, the spring that keeps the i 
drawn off by the inferior temperatare of the soil, and the vapour 
consequently descends in mists and showers. Mountains are one 
of the great causes of the atmospheric phenomena. If we could 
imagine a of mountains to be upheaved on a sudden in the 
midst of the driest desert, a revolution in the character of the 
climate would immediately ensue, colds as well as heats would 
supervene, and rain and fair weather would succeed according 
Ape Reser peering lone yesieniol yer, to 
the windward side wet and lowering, on the leeward fine, 
with signs of rain and thunder, seen and heard only at a distance. 
In the Celebes, where, if we judge rightly, the mountains stretch 


approximation to, though by no means an arrival at the truth. 
have imagined that I could discover traces of a diurnal movement 
in elongation, inclusive of the semi-diurnal, which if satisfactorily 
made out to exist with some degree of uniformity may be one 
means to lead us to a right conclusion. The first ascent of the 
Barometer and the first descent of the Thermometer in the after- 
noon is connected with a curious little fact in botany, the expansion 
flowers of the Mirabilis Jalapa, which is for that reason 
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into a kind of flounce or farbelow. It is common in some of the 

and pools, and arrests the attention no less by the beauty of 

its figure than by the singularity of the leaves, which bear some 

distant resemblance to the way-side Plantain of Great Britain. 
same waters we find a species of Mimosa, with 

low a and stele. es stem, oacing boa 

ints with a spongy substance. But notwithstandi e large 
supply of moisture that is laid up in the s receptacles just 
mentioned, existence out of the water is not to be tolerated for a 
agree gr k attempt to lift up one end of the stem 
the leaves begin to fold, the nearest first amd then the more 
distant in succession. When the plant is restored to its native 
element, the leaves once folded from such an injury never revive 
and expand, acroning us that this sensibility is something 
the ordinary range of mechanical causes. A French experimenta- 
list found some nervous matter in the sensitive Mimosa; I think 
this would have yielded a copious supply for examination. I 
have magnifiers fitted for every we pees but there are so many 
objects demanding attention, that I should not be able to manage 
so delicate a business with much likelihood of success. 

At Bonthain we stayed only two days, and as it rained during 
one of them we had but little time for research. The town is 
seated near the nook of a farwithdrawn indentation in the — 
where the land from each point climbs by an easy but vari 
ascent into a magnificent amphitheatre of mountains. The cas- 
cade a few miles from the Residency is an object of much 
curiosity, a stream of water about three fathoms in breadth falls 
over an escarpment, which we guessed to be about 150 feet in 
height. To x og eye it seems perpendicular and the vertical plane 
is only interrupted here there by a ledge that makes only 
a small divergence in certain points of the stream. The cold 
within reach of the spray was very t, but what the real 
depression of temperature was I cannot tell, as I was so unfortunate 
as to forget my thermometer. Water when in the state of moist 
or steam seems to have a great affinity for caloric, hence the 
reason why we feel a strong sensation of cold when a mass of 
cloudy vapour is moving towards us in the atmos here. 

The natives here are said to speak a language different from the 
Macassar, but I apprehend the dissimilarity is neither great nor 
radical. The only matter of interest »mong the natives is a market 
held at the head of the bay every fifth day. Towards this point 
all are seen hastening soon after day-break with their various 
items of merchandize. Rice and the Siri with accompaniments, 
a few sorts of bark for dyeing, some India goods and Javanese 
coy) are brought for sale. I supposed at first that the 

uctions on one side of the harbour were different from those 
on the other, but I was mistaken, for I saw large pink-colored 
bambu-shoots und other vegetables returning by the same way 
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they had come. So, for any thing I know to the contrary, a man 
Sich carry @ bundle of such things three or four miles merely to 
rell them to his next neighbour. But there is nothing laughable 
in this, for nature has implanted in us a fondness for cetus et 
celebrationes, 23 Tully remarks in his Offices, so that a man does 
not scruple to trudge a few weary miles that he may behold and 
converse with a company of his fellow-creatures, and in snch a 
celebratio or assembly sell his goods to the highest bidder, though 
he might have disposed of them at as high a price by walking 
only a few yards from his own door. In speaking of vegetables, 
I might just mention, that the potatoes, solanum tuberosum, not 
the convolvulus .batatas, or swevt potato, cultivated at Bonthain 
may be compared to any in the world for their excellence. A 
loose pulverulent soil, such as Trappean rocks generally afford, 
and a sunny exposure on the side of a mountain, are circumstances 
highly favourable to the growth of this useful article of diet. 

e Tamarind tree, which is scarcely to be found at Macassar 
is very common at Bonthain, and attains to a very large size. 
In the former the Mango makes the greatest figure and in fact 
composes the major Rasp of every er and copee, in the latter 
its place is taken by the temarind. The size of the tamarind tree 
is finely contrasted with the delicacy of ius leaves and the minute 
workmanship of the blossoms. It belongs to the Leguminous 
family, in which according to anelony we generally find ten 
stamens, cither standing apart or collected together into one or 
two buudles. But in this we find 3 perfect, 4 imperfect and 
3 transformed into leaves, called nectaries by Linnwus. These 
nectaries have a yellow ground with a most beautiful veining of 
red, so well filled, that it is difficult to say which of the twain is 
the predominant colour. It would not perhaps be safe “gue 
why the mango prefers Macassar, and the tamarind chuses 
Bonthuain, but we know that in one case the soil is alluvial, in the 
other it is not, one side is sheltered from westerly winds, while 
the other is exposed to all their influences. Macassar is notorious 
for its rai:, while Bonthain is in much repute for fine weather. 

At Macassar the Jndro or Gomuto palm is very common; at 
Bonthain it is replaced by the Lontar palm, which often presents 
itself as you ascend the hills in large clamps. It is known here 
by the Hindu came of Tala, and yields a juice that is very 
refreshing when obtained in a pure vessel. But it is customary 
to catch it in an old bambu tube, which sets the of 
fermentation at work, so that it is seldom free from an acid, and 
to one not used to it, a very disagreeable taste. In this state it is 
much relished by the natives, who pass the tam or shell to 
eavh other as it they drank more to please their palaes than to 
allay their thirst. The stem is »emarkable for its strai 
bare in the upper parts, but often covered with a loose textare 
sheathing below, which is characteristic of the tree. The leaves 
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spread themselves out in large fans, and the fruit, about the 
gness of a small cocoanut, grows in clusters and has « yellow 
and brown so intermixed as to exhibit a very pleasing object on 
the top of the tree. 

The Moluccas exhibit a Na, 099 feature in the exact coni- 
eal form, with which most of them rise above the horizon to meet 
the navigator at the distance of 80 or 90 miles. In other cases he 
is 
the 


Ee 


is glad to have the flying contour of a landscape to guide him in 
recognition of the coast and headlands, but there is something 
so peculiar in the aspect of these islands, that he feels confident 
he never can mistake them. We have for many years been 
accustomed to view this conical shape as intimately connected 
with volcanic action, nor do we find any reason here to throw 
aside the old and adopt a new one—for the top of Ternate 
has been ejected, and a vast yawning crater left behind, so that we 
have two peaks, one on each side. The one, therefore, which 
seemed so perfect at a distance,, is found to have a notch instead 
of an apex at the top, with an additional ridge compounded of 
two others just below. In the instance before us we find no traces 
of a fluid or stream of melted matter that flowed out during the 
eruption, which we are apt to think of whenever we speak of a 
volcano. An immense quantity of rock in fragments of various 
sizes has been thrown out, which bear marks of having been 
subj to the action of fire. Some have been reduced to 
i some vitrified, while others have felt just enough of the 
fire to split them into huge blocks. If pieces of stone were laid 
up in piles in a furnace, we coulld easily conceive that this is just 
what would happen, those that were immediately submitted to 
the action of fire, would be either vitrified or converted into a 
slag according to the length of time and the intensity of the flame, 
while those near the centre of the pile would only be partially 
Vitrified or merely fractured by the heat. The belly of this moun- 
tain, which is between 5 and 6 thousand feet in height, mi 
have been regarded as one enormous furnace, which continued to 
burn in secret till the explosion of some gaseous matter projected 
the “ fuelled entrails” to an amazing distance. On the north- 
eastern side immense piles of recky fragments in the state just 
described are found, in every way corresponding to those that lie 
about the edge of the water. e reader should however be 
informed that these piles have their longer sides at right angles to 
the line in which they were projected. This circumstance has 
so much puzzled some very good judges, that they were driven 
to aren that the lines were proraised by the bubbling up of 
the from underneath. But is no rent or chasm, nor the 
least trace of any rupture near them to countenance that opinion. 
We are therefore obliged to assume, that they came from the to 
of the mountain by a road that is paved with fragments, and whic 
by reaching down to them, seems to lead the eye to the spot from 
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whence they were derived. The mode of arrangement is aps 
not al er inexplicable, when we reflect on the way Agric 
motion is communicated in solid bodies, that is by the alternate 
upheaving and dipping of the surface in a series of undulations. 
is may be exemplied by spreading dust upon a board, and then 
shaking it gently for a few , when the former will be 
collected into eo! Mia ranning nearly parallel to each other. 
It is conceivable that during the eruption, the earth “ wrought” 
with an undulatory motion to such a degree, that the stones were 
ked up in line as they fled from the crater. But how tremen- 
ous must have been the struggle of nature, when masses of rocks 
weighing several hundred tons danced upon the surface of the 
earth like goer of sand upon a writing tablet! 

Four of us started to mount the steep acclivity of Ternate, but 
two of the company soon gave up, which left Mr Dickenson and 
myself at leisure to pursue our inquiries and rejoice amidst the 
wonders of nature untroubled by the splenetic remarks of an 
heart-sick companions. The soil of Ternate is perhaps in all 
respects the best that can be found in any part of the world, and 
there is something in its dark crumbling texture that impresses 
the mind with the highest ideas of its fertility, while the ble 
creation around you bespeaks in the strongest and most lovely 
terms the extreme sas ee of all its members. The sultry parts 
of the day are often fanned by a breeze, and the nights are very 
cool, the thermometer having been known to descend as low as 
56. Though this may be rare, yet the sheet or coverlet are seldom 
unwelcome. All stress is therefore taken off the system during 
the night, and nature so far recruits her powers and repairs the 
wastes of the day, that in point of salubrity there seems to be no 
place like Ternate within the tropics. This assertion is not intend- 
ed to be made absolutely or as if there were no exception in 
favour of any other region; for though I have travelled much, I 
have not examined the meteoric rn of every eee with- 
in the tropics. But still the of God seems to have poured 
out weeny thar the Moluccas in a stream of vibesisdrimy Lert 
teousness; “the beginning to the end of the year” th, 
beauty, and softness move in one unbroken circle. If the bene- 
ficence of the Deity puts on an air of peculiar loveliness in these 

the malice o' es Bee ae SO ee ee 
‘orth itself in all its hateful deformity, as if it been the proper 
business and function of a human creature to be the very inverse 
of his Maker, and to resemble es much as possible the evil one, 
who is emphatically = ne in Scripture, both in Greek and He- 
brew, the yer. e Dutch not content with the devasta- 
tions could make by themselves, amung the spice trees, at 
last resolved to hire the native Rajahs to assist them in the execu- 
tion of their diabolical purposes. The trees have in consequence 
f this proceeding been nearly extirpated; the few that remain 
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probably escaped the notice of the destroyers, while the natives 
robbed of what was their glory have lost all feelings of indepen- 
dence and personal right, live and look like the sons and daughters 
of oppression. Their subsistence is derived from the tillage of the 
soil, or the tendance of durian, mangosteen and other fruit trees. 
And I dare say that those philanthropists who think it is enough 
for a poor man, that he feeds and sleeps with as little intellectual 
disturbance as possible, would find much to admire in the condition 
of the people. The gentleman mentioned above and myself took 
our seat in the carriage of the Resident and were received by the 
Sultan with much ceremony and military display. Malay forms 
of etiquette and a field officer’s uniform are not altogether at 
variance with each other, while the address and venerable appear- 
ance of the individual must have inspired sentiments of respect could 
one forget that he received a pension to act the foe instead of bei 
the friend and patron of his subjects. When I speak of the Dute 
I mean the Dutch government, without reference to individuals, 
for it is only the part of common courtesy to acknowledge that 
the Governor of Macassar shewed me every mark of respect 
and — and the farewell of the Resident reoehepeg — 
accom pani ac to return as soon as possi wi 
him eepleis sll'the 00 28 of the Moluccas.* cate 
Zamboanga has a neat appearance when viewed from the 
Straits of Basilan, irl arog = no buildings of any Rea Oc3 
is in process of being erected, which 
will have a very good effect from the sea. The inhabitants wear 
i i ixture of Spanish blood having 
polish their features. The Spani 
language is uniformly spoken, and very few know much about 
the mother-tongue of their fore-fathers. Many are taught to read 
oo write en of the a cer gre: of the Ca, ho- 
ic region, but the characteristic of this people isa happy exemption 
rous cato; diestes and labout, sines 8 the necessaries of life may 
be obtained by the smallest exertions of industry. When we 
entered their dwellings they talked to us with t most perfect 
thee and seemed in no way restrained by our presence. 
wet, b and tired in travel they gave us a share of the 
best hospitality their houses could afford, and out of compliment 
to their guest descanted upon the happiness and prosperity that 


Spanish masters. A few miles walk from the town brings you to 
a country delightfully varied with the interchange of mountain 
and plain. These plains are smooth with only here and there a 
shrub or a little copse perhaps. I confess there is somethin, in a 
wide campaign that is inexpressibly engaging especially when we 
ee, Sak ad Tes aanepely of then seuaniaees bak the 
system now pursued is not so oppressive to the nativer—Ep. J. 1. a. 
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meet with it amidst a range ef hills, where the eye after expatiating 
a while in the liberty of the expanse before it, can rest by turns 
upon the green pinnacles, that shifting behind each other in 
perpetual succession, sweep around the spectator, and form an 
amphitheatre of elevation. 

he mountains in this country are in a high state of degradation, 
in the lan e of geologists; that is, the rock has, from the 
action of the atmosphere and other causes, lost its continuity and 
crumbles into powder with the remains of vegetable matter. It 
was only here and there that a lump which had not suffered from 
disintegration could be found. The best specimens were taken 
from a boulder of trap studded with iron pyrites, This part of 
the island seems therefore to belong to the trappean series, but as 
I could not attain any sections from a rupture of the strata, I 
make this remark with some degree of hesitation. 

In Borneo Proper we ascend two or three steps higher in the 
series of rocks, and find ourselves amidst nothing bat sandstone 
in a high state of disintegration. It was only on one occasion 
that 1 was able to find a piece of stone, that could not be broken 
by merely compressing it in the hand. And this was from a 
stent Mae that jutted out from the ridge of hills that runs a 
long distance towards the N. W. Betwixt the layers of disin- 
tegrated sandstone we often found layers of clay, and the water 
that was filtered through the former ran upon the bed till it burst 
forth in a clear crystal spring. The alternate stratification of clay 
and sand must have n place anterior to the lifting up of the 
crust. They are elevated in all cases at an angle of at least 45 
degrees, so that the ridges of the hills are remarkable for their 
sharpness. We might in reference to are te i: state of 
Borneo say in the language well unders in many parts of 
England, that we are among the “coal measures;” since seams 
that mineral are found in several places. One of them I acci- 
dentally struck my hammer upon as it crossed a stream of water. 
Being covered with sand its nature did not appear till after this 
trial, when I discovered a bituminous coal of great lustre. Pulo 
Cheremin, an island near the mouth of the river, receives its name, 
looking. or mirror, a8 I suppose from the brightness of the 
coal found upon it. I visited this island only in the night, and 

h pS pcan Aa spp Seven wee cre touch, I know 
nothing of its geognostic characters. Many interesting researches 
might have been made, but boats and men could had for 
neither love nor money. The few opportunities that we obtained 
were spoiled by our guides, who never ceased to urge our return 
from the moment of our landing till our return to the edge of the 
river, labouring all the while to inspire us with the same cowardly 
fears that they felt themselves and pourtraying nothing to our 
imaginations, but the terrors of the sumpitan of redoubted me ° 
It was not difficult to esteem these ble things as existing chiefly 
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in the fearful soul of the narrator, but it was by no means easy to 
examine anything with care among a swarm of such plaguy 


The city of Bruni consists of two ranges of houses standin 
upon the water at the bend of the river, and contains about 
thousands of inhabitants. The straight stem of the Nibong serves 
for piers, the walls sre formed of bambu, and the roof is covered 
with the Nipa, the most elegant of the palmy group. The feudal 
ystem prevails here in all its integrity the whole population is 
vided into the hawan or vassals of each respective //angeran or 
chieftain. Their duty is to attend upon their lord when called 
for, and to provide all the substantial things of life for his enjoy- 
ment, All work and no pay is the character of their servitude, 
but acts of cruelty are not common, indeed a man cannot be 
orice for any capital offence without a trial and a hearing 
fore the principal chieftains. The Sultan is elective though the 
limit of choice does not extend beyond the royal family. All the 
affairs of state are administered by the Pamangku or Mangku- 
bumi, or Prime Minister. The respective share, that each one of 
these personages takes in the affairs of Government, was briefly 
summed up in four words by a brother of the Sultan: “ Sultan 
bilang, Hassim kirja;” the Sultan speaks, Hassim acts. Hassim 
is a man of great mental endowments, and therefore not only 
manages the executive department with talent and resolution, bat 
exerts such a check upon the Sultan that his antics and baby 
ert are mostly confined within the limits of the Astana, 
fishness, pride and cowardice, which are apt to mix themselves 
with ev ing that is human, stand forth in the highest relief in 
the whole compositton of their character. In all the details of 
daily intercourse these qualities meet you at every turn, and scems 
to every action and every thought. 
the South Seas I saw many specimens of religious hypocrisy 
in persons whose temper and conduct, | then ht, could not 
for odiousness ; but I protest, that I have greatly 
altered os oe aa during the present expedition, and have arrived 
at the usion that Christianity in its most depraved form, or 
if you please, the very refuge and sweepings of it, are better than 
the best of heathenism. It should not be concealed that in many 
instances they manifest the desire to adopt the dress, the 
manners and the sentiments of Europeans. oo er ee 
sagacity and taste in selecting points of imitation, would, [ 
be very in their attempts this way, but it 
they do not mean to throw aside their ancient customs, 
but merely engraft such as they like among foreigners upon them. 
© not seem to feel that there is any discrepancy between 
is native and half foreign, and I must do them the 
justice to say, that they compound matters with much skill and 
Tn the same way many seemed by no means unwilling 
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hristianity as a supplement to Islamism. Sometimes 
Pangeran could not obtain an article of dress that he 
he would say: Give mea book. It contains the Agama 
the reply; to which he would rejoin, Saya mau meng- 
esire to learn it. Some had copies of Bible and 
‘estament which they obtained from cere One brought 
quarto of the Calcutta Bible Society, which he said he very 
read, and we may believe him, for he read that unsightly 
ith great ease, which for one used only to the written 
requires a good deal of ice. “Tuan perchaya?”— 
bagimana tindah sche gy batul batul.” Do you believe it— 
how should I not believe it, it is all very true. e who often 
requested to have a book were disappointed in the end, for when 
the Minister came on board, and in while he sat in my cabin 
looking over my philosophical and s instruments, the 
were given away to his brothers other Pangerans, Some 
ied away their gift or gave it to their attendants, but the rest 
ar theirs into a box in which three or four had been laid for the 
ultan and his brothers, who had reminded me of my promise a 
dozen times. This box the master of the vessel though fit to 
intercept, and thus as far as he was able give the natives to 
understand that they were dangerous — 
Wherever we went, Singapore was spoken of as a place of the 
a importance among the natives, who had sense to see that 
is something great and noble in the very name and idea of 
freedom, and no reason can be given why they should not in time 
begin to pay an outward deference at least to that religion which 
has insured that freedom to us. The vilest men in the qualities 
of the heart and understanding will have it in their power to 
frustrate the best intentions, it being so much more easy to do 
harm than it is,to do good. Knowledge and religion however 
have begun to shine upon the world, the devil and his emissaries 
will do their best in vindicating the cause of obscurity, for they 
are industrious folks; but should this sun of illumination endure 
now and then partial eclipse, it will only be that it may shine 
the brighter for it afterwards. 
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CONCERNING COLONEL FARQUMAR’S GOING TO LOOK For A 
PLACE TO ESTABLISH A SETTLEMENT.” 


One day news arrived in Malacca that an English ketch was 
gre by pirates betweea Pinang and Malacca, that an English 
ay. W seep had been taken the pirates to the Eastward, 
a t the ketch had last sailed from Pinang. A few days 
after this news became known in Malacca, it was reported that 
Colonel Farquhar was about to go out with an English ship to 
search for lady above alluded to. Mr Farquhar took 4 or 5 
Malacca Malays, among whom was Inche Yahyah bin Abdul 
Yess Thm Inche Siang, and oS Se eee i rglveie 
uhar’s expedition was not known to a si person 
in M ic farthee than the common report that taps coh sce 
search for the lost lady, so that I cannot here give a full account 
of the affair, but after the return of the vessel to Malacca I made 
secret enquiries of those who had sailed, and after some time 
found that they had not been employed in searching for the lady, 
that such a report was given out merely to withdraw curiosity, as 
the English did not wish then that their intention to found a new 
should be known. First Mr Farquhar went to Siak 
iate with the Rajah sbout the possession of ground to 
@ settlement at Tanjong Jatti, but it was found that in the 
monsoon the sea at that place was so heavy that ships 
, on this account the project was stopped. 
Dai (Linge) and what took place in the meeting 
of Dai I don’t know, but they left that place 
the Carimons. They went on shore there and 
place thoroughly, hills and vales, and the Rajah 
. went to search for a suitable anchorage 
lace was so filled with coral reefs baat is 
ur for shi ping could be found. They sounded al 
alin ¢ the depth of water to be very great, 
here vessels could run for shelter in a 
were made in piloting, a boat even woul 
For these reasons the decision was against 
then sailed for Johore and having arrived 
what reason I don’t know, they soon came 
and re-embarking returned to 
Mr har returned to Malacca, he appointed 
Captain David (Davis) to act for him, and again set out to 
search for a place to form a settlement. Two days after Mr 
Farqubar had sailed, 2 large ships and a ketch under Dutch 
colours arrived, bringing with them the Dutch Governor and 


’ ‘Translated from the “‘ Hikayat Abdullah bin Abdul Kadir Moonsher,” by 
T. Braddell, Esq. 
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Secretary and officials with Dutch and Javanese troops, &e. 
complete, in order to receive over ion of 
the ‘Engi h. At that time many people of different races were 
pleased at the Dutch returning to occupy Malacca, as 

thought would be less oppressed under the Dutch than 
under the lish. They little thought that those who were 
comme g ware sap ae hcl ener ie Bett tc their ae 

was vi cay use thoug t my trou 

i aoa aibeenes in learning the English language would be 
Sa unless the wen remained in the country, to whom 
could I’ sell my commo ity; and moreover I could not speak one 
word of Dut My face became pale to see the joy of all the 
Dutch people, who now taunted me about my learning English 
and my liking for English people. gf were rejoiced now 
because their count » Whose ge they spoke, had com 
Many of them to me—what is now the use of the i 
which you have learned, if you had learned Dutch it would have 
been of service to you, many Dutch people now will be anxious 
to learn Malay, as this country will be kept altogether by the 
Dutch. When I heard these speeches I ponent Sakray over 
my affairs and sometimes repented of having ed lish. 
But my confidence in the goodness of God was great, and I felt 
that he would provide for me. 

On the arrival of the Dutch ships the people landed at Bands 
Hilir, for, on account of Mr Farquhar’s absence, they could not 
yet get peewee of the place. In five days Mr Farquhar 
arrived, or a power to Captain Davis, ordering him to 
make over settlement to the Datch, and on the same night 
he (Mr Farquhar) sailed again. 

n the next morning at 7 o'clock the Dutch troops marched 
into the fort, headed by their officers, with band and drums and 
pes playing, and with the Governor and with the 
utch flag. They all had their drawn swords in their hands 
and when they marched up to the flag-staff, the English garrison 
was drawn up, officers with drawn swords, and band playing. 
When all was ready the English flag was first hoisted, 
English drums and pipes playing in a way to thrill the heart. 
They all appeared to in grief, their faces were downcast and 
sorrowful, aay legen like dying people. After flying for about 
10 minutes the English flag was lowered. The al yr 
English and Dutch were drawn up, meeting at the flag-stedf, and 
there was also a great crowd of people about looki the 
“tamasha,” and there were poopie ready to read the 
in the four languages. After this the Dutch flag was hoisted 
with music playing as before, when after flying about 10 minutes 
it was lowered, and to see the conduct of the two sides when the 
was being lowered, one would think they were geing to kill 
each other, they were so angry that the colour of their faces was 
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changed to red, they looked like tigers about to s on their 
eng their pa all ready drawn for use. ir that both 
age were hoisted together, and after flying a short time, 
they were both lowered, and raised again times, till the 
English flag was finally lowered by ~~ Many of the Eng- 
lish had tears in their eyes. Their drams and pipes be 
slowly, like the voice of a man wailing, and the leis oF eir 
ief arrived when the flag touched the ground. At this time 
proclamation was read in different languages. It ran thus:— 
“Know ye all manner of people in this country, that this pro- 
sed King ot Engen “0 ——— in arr to give eee the 
“ Kin nd made a treaty of peace is great 
« pe ministers, vs! which the settlement of rit oh is made 
“over by His Most Gracious Majesty the — of England to 
“ His Most Gracious Majesty the King of Holland.” After 
this proclamation was read all the English retired, and the Dutch 
troo ed to relieve the several guards hitherto supplied 
b the glish. The name of the new Governor was Timmerman 
hyssen and the Secretary Baumhaur (Baumhouse) and the 
commander of the troops Maiyoor (a Veronese). On the same 
day the Governor removed into the house of the ish Govern- 
or, and the Secretary occupied a house in the fort on the sea side. 
The houses of both were guarded by armed and belted peons, who 
came with them from Java and Madura. 
Concerning Singapore. 

IT now return to the relation of the adventures of Colonel 
Farquhar in his cruise in a ship. He directed the vessel to be 
steered to the Straits of Singapore, as he was an old friend of 
Tuanku Long, son of Sultan Mahomed, and had known him 
during his residence at Molacca. I have heard it stated that he 
had given the Tnanku large sums of money in consideration of 
receiving the island of Singapore in exchange. He now wished 
to go to Rhio to conclude the arrangement, before returning to 
Malacca, to make over that settlement to the Dutch. All the 
agreements and correspondence relative to this transaction were 
sent to Mr Raffles, who was at that time at Pinang, and who laid 
the whole affair before the Bengal government. In reply the 
Benga! government wrote to say, that if they wished to establish a 
settlement at Singa the Company would not prevent them, 
but that, beyond the personal expences of themselves, that is Mr 
Raffles and Colonel Farquhar, they would not sanction any 
expenditare of public money. However, if the settlement was 
formed now they would take into consideration the question of 
expence hereafter. Mr Raffles assured government that he would 
consult with Colonel Farquhar, and that they would certainly 
rucceed in forming a Se t at Singapore. Mr Raffles on 
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this came to Malacca, and, after arranging with Colonel Farqu- 
har, sent him on to Singapore to conduct matters, in the best way 
he could, till he was himself enabled to go down, as at that time 
be was ordered by the Governor-General to proceed to A 
to settle some internal differences between Acheen, Pedir 
Semami, which threatened a civil war concerning the succession 
to the throne, and in consequence of which they had requested the 
m on ve en Co 

ediation of the Governor-General. When Colonel Farquhar 
arrived at Singapore he landed in one of the ship’s boats, with the 
Malacca men whom he bad with him, and walked to the plain, at 
the place where the present Court-house stands. This plain was at 
that time covered with kurumunting and sikadudu bushes, On 
the banks of the river were four or five small huts, with six of 
seven cocoanut trees planted round them, and there was also an 
artap house, a little larger, in which the Tumonggong resided. 
After making these observations, Colonel Farquhar proceeded to 
walk round the plain, when some O Laut who met him ran 
to inform the Tamonggong of his arrival. The fortes, as. Sacer 
made his appearance, with some of his armed followers. Mr 
Farquhar sought the shade of a tree, on account of the great heat 
of the sun, and he there received the Tamon with politeness, 
shaking says pie eta The ome ~ invited him to enter 
his house, and w got there, Mr ahar informed him 
of the reason of his pions , and related the ohole business from 
its commencement, how Mr Raffles had written to him 
from Bencoolen, desiring him to look out for a place to make 
® settlement, as Malacca was to be restored to the Dutch, that 
rf they could eastF] be pees, peggy: Bs this 

i , it wou a t benefit to the Ma as all the 

Bas Yeats will peo es to trade with thea, And a 
great many more sweet and pleasant words were used to soften 
the heart of the Tumonggong 5 indeed sugar candy was put into 
his mcuth by Mr Farquhar (figuratively), The Tumonggong 
answered: “I am come here from Rhio, to live quietly; you 
“* know, Sir, the ways of Malay princes, how eac pong Ms 
“ yours to ize himself, and on that account I have thrown 
“ myself on this small island on the ocean, and I am also the 
“ lawful owner of this island, as, by the Malay customs, the 
oe Tumonggong has command of all the islands in the kingdom, 
“ but our rightful prince is dead, that is Sultan Mahomed. He 
“ left two sons, by different mothers, one named Abdulrahman, 
“and the other Houssain called Tuanku Long. Now after the 
“death of Sultan Mahomed, great differences existed among 
“the nobles of the Dai country of Rhio and Pahang, as to 
palcgoit disceet! gmey should be installed as king, they 
“are both sons of the late king. Tuanku Putri, widow of the 
“ late king, was in favour of Tuanku Long, and some of the nobles 
“were in favour of Tuanku Abdulrahman. In this state of 
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“ affairs Tuanku Abdulrahman went to Tringanu, and Tuanku 
“ Long remained at Rhio. This is the real state of the affairs, 
“and all the Regalia were given over to the keeping of Tuanku 
“ Patri, the last king’s widow.” When Mr Farquhar heard this 
relation he smiled, and said that Mr Raffles was acquainted with 
the hi of the affair, and then, to change the conversation, 
asked, “what is the name of this hill near us.” The Tumon 

aswered, “it is called Bakit Lardugan (the forbidden hill) from 
the times of old.” Colonel Farquhar enquired, why it had 

so named, the Tumonggong answered, “it is related in history, 
“in the time of the ancient kings, that their palace was built on 
“ that hill, and in consequence people were forbidden to go up 
“ the hill, without being sent for, or without having the permission 
“ of the king. On this account it was called the forbidden bill. 
“ There is behind the hill a stream of water, called the for- 
“ bidden paryny as it was the place when the ladies of the palace 
“ bathed, and in consequence no one was permitted to go near it.”” 
After this Mr Farquhar said, “I have come here, Tusnku, afler 
“ having consulted with Mr Raffles, and also with the consent 
“and approbation of Tuanku Long, son of Sultan Mahomed of 
“ Rhio and Lingin, to receive over the island of Singapore for the 
“ English company, in order to form a settlenkont bore, that the 
“names of the old kings may be restored to fame, and to shew 
“ forth the friendship and affection of Tuanku Long and yourself 
* to the lish Company. Under these circumstances, pending 
“ the arrival of Mr Raffles, we can ourselves arrange on fair com- 


“ pensatidn to Tuanku Long and yourself, in order that we ma 
“ make an t between the English com yom the ons pide, 
“and Tuanku Long and yourself on the . You can now 


“ consider what terms you would pro as fair between us,” 
When the Tamonggong Heard this of Colonel Farquhar, he 
hesitated, and after a short silence said, “Sir, I am under the orders 
of Tuanku and if this affair meets with his approval, I also 
will consent.” Mr Farquhar answered, “well, if you think Taanka 
* Long will consent, let us make a written agreement. To this the 
Tumonggong replied. “ What is the use of my signature, is my 
“word not ient 2” Mr Farquhar answered, “it is a 
‘* custom with us Euro to make an ent on paper 
“so that we cannot draw back from our promises.’ 
Mr Farquhar then desired Inche Siang to make out a paper to 
suit the ideas of the Tum and in a few moments a paper 
was drawn up, according to the terms of Mr Farquhar’s conversa- 
tion, as follows :—“ This document certifies wish of the 


“ Tumo to be an ally of the English Company, and truly it 
“ is his desire (if the consent of Tuanku Long is obtained) to make 
“ over Si Island to the English Company, that is to Mr 


“ Raffles to Mr Farquhar, in order that they may there form 
“a settlement,” after being read over the Tumonggong signed the 
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paper and Mr Farquhar then took his hand, and cordially shaking 
it, said “ from this day, Tuanku, you and I shall be friends for 
ever.” After “Sasge ant Farquhar said <3 — I wich to _ 
my tents, w 8 set up.” e Tumonggong repli 
“ chaverer you please.” Mr Paviaker said, “ I think this plain 
will be the best place” and in a short time the ship’s boats brought 
some of the ethege the tents. A portion of the people were 
Sas ta, alone: wood, and the rest to set up the tents. In 
about a couple of hours the tents were erected, and Mr Farquhar 
ordered the people to dig a well, under a kalat tree, and the water 
this well was used by them all. There were 30 Malacca 
with them at that time, and they relieved each other in keep- 
ing watch round the tents during that night. Next evita is 
At 


2 


a5 


about 6 fathoms in length was erected, on which 
ish flag was exhibited, this was at the edge of the river. 
time provisions were not to be obtained at Singupore. Mr 
ubar gave his people 20 dollars to go and buy some, they 
and searched im vain, none could be obtained, so that they 
were obliged to be provided from the ships. There was money 
to buy, but there were no supplies to exchange for it, the inhabitants 
of the two or three buts near the Tumonggong’s house subsisted 
on fish, sago, and delicate shoots of some trees, with occasionally 
a little rice. At the other end of Cam Glam there were 2 or 
3 huts inhabited by Orang Laut, of the Suku of Glum Toongal, 
who were en in making kajangs avd mat sails, on this 
i Campong Glam. 

At that time no mortal dared to through the Straits of 
Singapore, jins and satans even were ahaid for that was the place 
the pirates made use of, to sleep at and to divide their booty, after 
a successful attack on any ship’s boats or prahus. There also th 
put to death their se vas and themsolves fought and killed 
other in their quarrels on the division of the spoil. 


ot: 


iy 


8 
Concerning these “O Laut,” who live in prahus, they are 
like wild bemsiss when thes meet any one, if poulble they padille 
for the shore, but if they have not an 3.4 aie of escaping in 
that way, they jump overboard and dive like fishcs ; perhaps for 
half an hour they remain under water, when they again appear, 
100 or 200 fathoms off. Men and women and even children are 
alike in this respect. It is impossible to ex press their consterna- 
tion when they see civilized men, their faces appear as if they had 
met a tiger. These people supplied the Tunonggong with fish. 
They were not acquainted with any other method of catching fish 
except by spearing. In this manner different kinds of fish were 
obtained, tingiri, and sometimes parang ng. At that time 
the fish at Singapore was tough and herd like a buffalo hide, as 
people were not accustomed to eat fish (to cook), and moreover 
fish were very tame. At the beach people could catch large 
fish; and ramis (cockles) were plentiful, coming up themselves, 
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that in a short time one could collect gallons of them. 
The Tumonggong ordered the Orang Lant to bring fish to sell 
the new io a and canton f “a came, but with Sura and 
surprise at the extraordi in ey saw, particularly the 
tents and clothes worn by the ote They told their fish, or 
exchanged them for small quantities of rice and tobacco. Mr 
Farquhar took care to encourage them by presents of rice, money 
and clothes, so that they soon became familiar; but some of those 
who had not such opportunities were oppressed with fear, to such 
an extent, that they became unwell, and one lad was drowned 
opposite Teluk Ayer. On meeting some prahus he was seized 
with fear and jumped overboard, when the tide running very 
strong he was overpowered and his body drifted out to sea. 

Every morning Mr Farquhar was accustomed to walk about 
to examine the country, but it was covered with large jungle, 
except the centre of the plain, where there were only kurmuntin 
and sikadudu bushes, with some kalat trees, and the sen beast 
was covered with ambong and malpari and bulangan trees, and 
branches of them were strewed about, and, on the other side of 
the river, nothing was seen but mangrove trees and jeruja with 
branches lying round. There was not a spot of good land, besides 
@ piece 10 far wide, the rest was a mud flat, except the hills, 
pct a large hill at the end of the mouth of the Singapore 

ver. 

At the mouth of the Singapore river there were many |} 
rocks, and the among them is crooked like a snake 
wounded by beating. "Among the stones there is one with a sh 
point, like the ing point of a sword fish. This rock is 
called by the Goasg Laut “the sword fish’s head rock,” they 
believe that it is haunted, and at that place they are accus- 
tomed to make all their solemn agreements, as they hold it 
in reverence. nape © te chess Be sorg, hes 
corating it with flags, saying, if ¢ ont pay respect to it, 
it will destroy them i their iacomings and outgoings, on which 
account they make daily offerings, which they place on the rock. 
All along the beach there were hundreds of human skulls, some 
of them old, some fresh, with the hair still remaining, some with 

teeth still Wee Mit ee 
Various stages of decay. Mr Farquhar was informed of this, and 
Ihe: exddsod thom ‘to: Ge: aolihobed’ wad. Chesiy aay the they 
were all put in sacks and thrown in accordingly. The 
Laut were asked whose skulls there were, they answered.—“ These 
“are the heads of people who have been killed by the pirates. 
“ Wherever those people attack us or ships, they come to 


the edge of the beach, and practise with their 
“ weapons at them. Hlevals they fight ‘cocks and gamble.” 
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Mr Farquhar wished to ascend the hill, called by the Tamong- 
gong the forbidden hill, but the Tamonggong’s people said they 
were afraid to go, on account of the numerous spirits there, for 
every day so were heard on the hill, like the noise of man 
people, sometimes gongs were heard, sometimes people were h 
shouting. On hearing this Mr Farquhar smiled and said “ I 
wish to see those ghosts” he then desired his Malacca people to 
drag up a . Among them many were afraid, however they 
dissembled Their fears, and drew up the gun, bat not a single man 
of Singapore dared to go near the place. They who went were all 
Malacca men. At that time there was not much jungle on the hill 
nor indeed were there many large trees, but even with this the 

ple were afraid, and it was only from fear of Mr Farqubar’s ridi- 
cule that, wh: ther they wished or not, they went with him. When 
they got to the top of the hill the gun was loaded and fired off 12 
times by Mr Farquhar, who then ordered a post to be erected, on 
which the English flag was displayed, after that he ordered the bill 
to be cleared, and a road to be made from the top to the bottom. 
This was the manner in which Mr Farquhar acted, every day he 
was ged in clearing jungle and making roads. 

At that time there were no animals in the Island of Singapore, 
either wild or domesticated, except rats, which abounded in 
incredible numbers, all over the island, and were nearly the size of 
cats. They were so large that, in walking out at “ee we were 
liable to fall if we tripped over them when lying coiled up. In 
my own house I kept a cat, and one night, about mid i 
we heard a great noise, as if from the squalling of this cat. My 
companion Cuvee up and lighted a dammar to see what the 
noise was about, he found the cat surrounded by 6 or 7 rats, who 
were biting it, some on the ears, some on the legs, some on the 
chops, so that the cat could not move, or do anything but mew. 
When the man saw this he called to me, I got up and went to see 
and 6 or 7 others also came to see, but even this collection of 

ple did not make the rats leave the cat. When the cat saw us it 
owesd its mewing as if it were asking our assistance. Some of 
the people took sticks and killed two «f the rats, which were 
holding on by the cat’s eurs, and when the cat found itself free 
ease, Rha it violently attacked a rat which it killed, another 
was killed by the pense and then the rest fled, leaving the cat's 
face covered with wounds and bloody. 

In the same way all the houses were filled with rats till it was 
almost unbearable. It was the same in Mr Farquhar’s tent. At 
last he ve — -~ tortie pats a rat should receive one 
anna, n people heard this proclaimed, set about 
making different sorts of traps to catch ths boos ese oaane onvet 
of poison, and some of gutta tikus. I never, till then, saw rats 
caught with gum. Some were active in discovering the rat’s nests, 
and some speared them. There were many different ways of killing 
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them. Ev i ee:rene eed ter har’s 
jeuidehiin, Srtatglag the bodies of ¢ e rats, some with 50 or 60, and 
some with 6 or 7. At first they brought thousands of carcasses 
every ing, and Mr Farquhar paid them as » but after 
6 or 7 da saw the numbers increasing, when he fixed a new 
price, 5 doits for each, and at this rate they ht them in thou- 
sands, A deep pit was dug in which they were buri The rats 
became scarce, till they brought at last only 10 or 20 every day, 
_— hen re disturbance and os a rete i 5 
a ter t num of Alipans (centipedes) a 

ed, and re gn there were stung by hone ’ all the 

if one sat down for a few minutes, 2 or 3 lipans fell down 
— the artap roof, and on “~ up oye regia pas our 
ing places we were certain to find 2 or 3 lipans greatly swollen 
weds one sleeping mats. A noise was made and ot leet it 
reached Mr Farquhar, who aimed « reward of | anna (wang) 
for each lipan killed. When the people heard this they began 
to search everywhere and brought great numbers, according to 
their various success, to claim the reward. By this means the lipans 
diminished in number, till at last every two or three days only 20 
or 30 were brought. So the lipan disturbance and war aleo cessed, 
and people ceased to mourn from the pain of lipan stings. 

Mr Farquhar consulted with the Tumonggong on the propriety 
of bringing Tuanku Long, the son of Sultan Mahomed, from 
Rhio, but they did not consider themselves justified in adopting 
this measure without the knowledge of Mr Raffles, who was at 
that time still in Bengal. After a few days, however, Mr Raffles 
arrived from Bengal, with 4 ships and 2 ketches, On his arrival 
Mr Farquhar and the Tumonggong went off on hoard to see hi 
he received them with great attention and kindness, the related 
to him every thing which had occurred, till at last Mr FE uhar 
mentioned t their desire to bring Tuanku Long from Rhio, 
As soon as Mr Raffles beard that Tuanku Long had not come 
pe Rhio he was monet gah dirvoted _ —_— sy whom 

had confidence, shou sent to bri im in three da 
as till he arrived Mr Raffles would bacieg ary On this Mr 
Farquhar end the Tumongyong went on shore and calling Rajah 
Am » a relative of Sultan Mahomed and of Tuanku Lon 
with him in the Tamonggong’s chamber that he should 
to Rhio, that he should bring over Tuanku Long within three 
ps and that be should be careful not to allow the secret to get 
abroad, as the Dutch would not allow the Tuanku to leave Rhio, 
and finally that he should use every possible device to induce the 
ku to come over to see Mr Ru who was waiting for him 
at Singa Rajah Ambong set sail at once in a ketch, and 
after a day anda night’s sail arrived at Rhio, went ashore at the 
Taanku’s palace, informed him that Mr Raffles and Mr 
Farquhar and the Tumongyong were anxiously awaiting his 
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arrival at Singapore, in order to instal him as Sultan. Tuanku 
Long, who was alone, was very much surprised when he heard 
this news, and after bowing his head a short time in thought, 
sent for Inche Aboo, a n in whom he had great confidence, 
in fact he was his chief councillor, and was called}Inche Aboo 
Puteh. When Inche Aboo arrived he was ca into the 
chamber, and the three consulted long and anxiously, Tuanku 
Long could not decide, as he feared Mr Raffles wished to entrap 
him for the purpose of sending him to Bengal. At last, Inche 
Aboo and Rajah Ambong having given their opinion that no 
misfortune wonld arise from going, Tuanku Long agreed to go, 
and desiring them to prepare, secretly set out, going on board the 
ketch wih only a box of clothes and without provisions, as they 
feared that the stir of making preparation would disclose their 
secret and the Tuanku would be detained. Orders were left for 
boats to follow with provisions and other necessaries to Singapore. 

They set sail and Tuanku Long continued to turn in his mind 
all the circumstances of his being sent for by Mr Raffles, as he 
still feared treachery, The next day the sampan with provisions 
cv eT —— eons na in two days reached the 

umon $ ing place at Si re. The Tumonggong 
with Mr rig age went down to Pit the Tuanku, and at the 
instance of Mr Farquhar, they went at once to see Mr Raffles 
on board his ship, but with many misgivings on the 6 of 
Tuanku Long. On the way to the ship a yellow flag was hoisted 
and as soon as this was observed on board preparations were 
made for the Tnuanku’s reception. When the boat aielengice Mr 
Raffies himself came forward to receive the Tuanku, a salute 
of many guns was fired from the ships and ketches. Mr Raffles 
behaved with great politeness and respect to Tuanku Long, he led 
him to a chair, Inche Aboo Putih was seated behind, and Rajah 
Ambong a little further off. Mr Raffles commenced the conversa- 
tion with his face wreathed in smiles, very sweet, and bowing his 
head, in short his conduct was sweet as a sea of - Ifa man’s 
heart had been made of stone it must have melted from hearing 
the soft sweet words of Mr Raffles. His voice was like ravishing 
music, and calculated to do away with the anxiety and suspicions 
of ones innermost thoughts. As the raging sea, dashing against 
a coral reef, subsides, as the roving wind, in a dark tempestuous 
night, is succeeded by calm clear weather, with gentle odoriferous 
breezes, in the golden light of a full moon, so was the effect of the 
sincerity and candour of Mr Ruffles on Tuanka Long. At once 
joy replaced grief, and his countenance was overspread with 
graciousness. As soon as Mr Raffles observed this change he 
rose and taking Tuanku Long by the hand, led him intoa private 
cabin where age da iret together with the door locked, so that 
no one knows the subject of their conversution. After being thus 
closeted for some time they appeared again, both with smiling 
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countenances, holding each other by the hand. They went into 
3 sone Bree by wis fo or the Tumonggong, and the 
ptain thip with an arm ° us proceeded 
to the shore and landed at the ant ites Ay Tuanku 
Long retired to put on his royal robes, while Mr Raffles and Mr 
Farquhar, with the ship’s people, and the Malacca men, placed 
themselves in order in the plain to receive him. A table was set 
with chairs right and left, and with a aes of seamen in line on 
the right and on the left. Soon Tuanku a Be the Tamong- 
gong and Rajah Ambong appeared, followed by a large body of 
alays, with a yellow umbrella, At this time by the will of God 
heavy rain fell, which in the ideas of the Malays, portended a 
fortunate result to the day’s proceedings. Mr Raffles advanced to 
receive Tuanku Long, und taking him by the hand, led him into 
the tent. It was thought that even then Tuanku Long was in 
dread, as he was not yet satisfied that Mr Raffles did not intend, 
by deceit, to send him to Bengal. He directed Inche Aboo to 
walk close behind him, and on no account to leave that position. 
Mr Raffles placed him on a chair in the centre and himself 
on the right, with Mr Parquhar on the left, and all the other 
J uropeans with their hats off and standing in order saluted the 
King. While this was going on a young Epglishman appeared, 
with a cocked hat, surmounted by an ostrich plume and with a 
coat covered with gold braid, like a hulubalang. He advanced 
in the centre to front of the table, and drew out 2 rolls of 
paper, one in English, and one in Malay. After making an 
obeisance he commenced to read the English paper; when it was 
finished, Inche Jayah came forward, and read the earn 
as follows. “ Be it known to all that the Governor-G at 
“ Bengal has raised Tuanku Long to be Sultan, and has conferred 
“on him the title of Sultan Houssain Shah Bin Almuhum 
“ Sultan Mahomed Sbah of Singapore and of the bays and rivers 
and provinces belonging thereto.” On this all-the Europeans 
saluted the Sultan, a solute of numerous guns was fired from the 
ships, and the Sultan and Tumonggong with Mr Raffles and Mr 
Farqubar, retired to the Tumonggong’s house. Mr Raffles after 
taking leave of the Sultan, went on board ship. When left alone 
with the Tumong the Sultan directed him to build a a 
for him as he intended to bring his wives and family from Rhio. 
The next day Mr Raffles landed with all his things, and cxused 
a house to be built for himself and his brother-in-law, Captain 
Flint, at the end of Singapore point, the site of Mr Jo!lmston’s 
Golown. Captain Flint was made Shah Bunder, Mr Furqahar 
built his house on the plain in front of the present ourt House, 
and where Dutronqua’s Hotel now stands, The houses were built 
with artap roofs and cajang walls. The senna trees which now 
grow on the plain were brought from Tanjong Kling at Malacca, 
m Rajah Hadje’s prahu. After Tuankn Long was made Sultan, 
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Mr Raffies presented him with a gift of 1,000 dollars, one piece 
of black, and one pi of mig broad cloth, and fixed his salary 
oe) at dollars 41 per mensem, and the salary of the 
onggong at the half of that amount or dollars 208.12}. On the 
same day an agreement was made between the English pany 
and Sultan Houssain Shah. In this agreement it was stipulated that 
the natives of India should be ruled by the English alone and the 
Chinese and Malays by the English in conjunction with the 
Sultan, and that any revenue collected should be equally divided 
between the Company and the Sultan. After mo. is treaty, 
and fixing the amount of the salaries, Mr Raffles took his depar- 
ture for Bengal, leaving Mr Farquhar to actas Governor (Rajah), 
and pidey Se anne Flint to be Master Attendant ie 
dar), and Mr — son-in-law Mr Bernard to be Mazistrate. 
ingapore at that time was like the rising sun, the higher it 
rises brighter it shines. Merchants from all countries poured 
in, partly to trade and partly to examine a new settlement. It is 
impossible to describe the wonderful variety of the goods brought 
for sale by the Europe traders, such as our fathers had never seen 
before. Every day the quantity increased, and auctions were 
held constantly, where the goods were sold wonderfully cheap. 
At that time the eee £8 was not beaten, nor was 
notice sent round to the several houses, the custom was simply 
to paste up notice at the several street corners, that to-morrow 
morning, at 10 o'clock, an auction would be held at Mr So and 
So’s house, with a list of the articles for sale. The anchorage 
was crowded with ships, sloops, ketches, frigates, barques, schoon- 
ers, Chinese, Burmese and Siamese junks, Borneo p:ahus, and 
all manner of vessels, and this at a time when there was nota 
single pucka built house in the settlement. All the houses were 
ane with artaps, there was one however of brick, built by Mr 
McSween, who was the first person in Singapore who built a 
pucka house, he soon after returned to Bagheed, and the house 
was then used for the Police Office. Before that an artap house 
in the Tumonggong’s campong had been occupied b Ber- 
nard (the Mayistrate) as the first Singapore Police Office. At 
this time people lived in constant fear, sometimes houses were set 
fire to, sometimes robberies committed in open day, sometimes 
murders. Every morning on awakening it was found that some 
= had been — oh uring the ca, ert The Sultan's irs — 
umonggong’s e every one in fact went arm 
some p aie  § to rob in cs Paar Some entered houses and 
took the property of others. There was no check .on them, in 
consequence of the settlement being without laws. There were 
but few Europeans, and no sepoyss while there were as yet only 
4 or 5 Police peons. The oR "s people every day 
caused disturbances, for they, with rE men, were like 
tigers among sheep. The Malacca men had never carried arms, 
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they did not know how to stab peo e, and in short were not 
accustomed to see human blood spilledon the ground. In any 
disturbances with the Malacca people, whether Chinese or Malays 
or Klings, Mr Farquhar always took their part, as he knew that 
among an armed people, they would not be the aggressors. 
These two parties were always at enmity, and frequently serious 
disturbances broke out without any reasonable cause; and if it 
were not that they we.e afraid of Mr Farquhar, there would have 
been murders among them every «et & 

In the fourth month of the establishment of Singapore, I arriv- 
ed with Padri T———, from Malacca, and then there was not 


a single house on the other side of the river. The ground there 
was @ ve swamp and the people all lived on this side of 
the riv Sultan now wished to commence building his 


er. 
palace in Campong Glam, but the place was covered with jungle, 
and there was no road throagh it. If any one wished toige thers 
he must have gone round by the sea beach, as people were afraid 
to go through the junzle, and indeed they feared also to go by the 
beach road. The Sultan’s family, and all his followers, and 
relations, now ariived from Rhio, hundreds of boats bringing all 
their property some of them went to live with the Sultan, some with 
the , while some settled in theinterior, At that time 
there was not a day in which some one was noi killed in Campong 
Glam. There were Police peons on duty and many of them even 
were killed, till at last Mr Farquhar employed coolies to cut down 
the jungle, and make a road through the Campong. Some people 
were employed in m2 si road and some in building houses 
for the Company, but all the peovle employed were Malacca men, 
and mayen at the Tumonggong’s campong, nvar the 
nibong They built then a Madresseh, or place of prayer 
and round this were the huts of the Malacca men. The elder 
amongst them was Inche Yaysh called Inche Siang. Tn the 8th 
month of the existence of Singapore the first fishing boat arrived 
from Malacca, the fishermen caught great numbers of parang- 
parang, for at that time fish were very tame, never having been 
caught there before. They fished about 20 or 30 fathoms from 


they were at first acquainted with no other way of catching fish 
8 spearing them. At the end of the first year Hajee Mata Mata 
need the first fishing stake from Malacea. It was placed in 
front of Telak Ayer, the quantity of fish caught was so great 
that the people were not able to consume them and the fishermen 
rien, commenced to preserve only cnt — roe, which they salted 
ed up for exportation. e Singapore e were 

poll er ond abe Pag of the fishing stakes at Tanjong M alengs 
at the end of Teluk Ayer, spread fur and wide, till one day Mr 
Parquhar with all his sons and daughters went to see the fish 
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caught. When they arrived at the net they found people shovel- 
ling the fish out ; there were three rows; in the botiom row the 
fish were all dead, in the middle half were dead and half alive, 
while on the top all were living. When Mr Farqubar saw the 
fish he desired to catch some in his own hands, and his daughter 
also laid hold of one by the tail, but it shook its tail, and in a 
short time her hand became swollen and so they returned home. 
Before the arrival of the Malacca people, the Orang Laut dd 
not understand the use of oars in propelling boats, they used only 
pees and paddles, and had no opportunity of learning better. 
ery few boats with oars passed there, as the strait was as 
8 nest of pirates. They now introduced oars, like those used in 
the Malacca boats. It is true that betore this had in their 
2, pea May ge these were sweeps or Malay oars, not 
to compared for strength to the Malacca oars in pulling, 
They had also no clothing, either man or woman, except a sm 
08 of cloth of no colour, (dirty) which they wore round their 
oins. They were not accustomed to build houses for themselves 
to live in on shore, but spent their whole lives on board their 
boats. For this reason it is that, when on shore, male and 
female, they are easily known by a rolling gait acquired from 
their constant habit of sitting in their boats. As to religion, 
have no religion: it is true they are called Malays, but they do 
meson the requiremenis \cereliges . ms 2 
rom the time Sin a settlement, these Pp 
took to wearing Barer wl eoleaiet cottons for ro besod ehash 
for trowsers, bright Bugis sarongs, battick serchiefs on 
their heads, and some of them wore shoes and carried silk 
umbrellas in their hands. They spoke English and Bengali and 
Tamul, like water. If an Englishman addressed one of them in 
Malay, he answered in English. I was quite surprised to see 
such changes in the world ; what is, made not to be; and what is 
not, made to be; jungles turned into cities, and cities turned into 
jungles. Such things as these point out that this world and its 
leasures are not lasting, but rather like soeant bing DeeEm le 
which, when its owner requires it to be returned, must be given u 
Let us now return to the affairs of Singapore and of the Sultua. 
Ever since Mr Raffles had sailed, the Sulian had received his 
regular mony salary, as had been settled by Mr Raffles; as in 
like manner had the Tumonggong. The Sultan said his allowance 
was not sufficient for him, as ho had such an immense number of 
people to support; and he now represented to Mr Farquhar the 
narrowness of his means. Mr Farquhar desired him to take the 
boast of the opium farm, to make up the deficiency, This 
rought in 800 dollars, or 1,600 Re a month, aud with this he 
was contented for some months, till Mr Raflfics returned trom 
Bengal. At this time merchants and traders flocked to Blagepore, 
Her number of white people increased, and it was known far and 
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wide that this settlement of Singapore had succeeded. Many 
settlers in other countries removed to Singapore, and many sent 
agents, to whom they consigned goods for sale. The place 
became etree and was crowded with all manner of people, 
who followed different trades and occupations. At that time 
there were those who rose from poverty to riches, while others 
who brought with them tens of thousands of dollars worth of 
property became paupers, according to their several luck. 
ne day the Sultan spoke to Mr Raffles, who was at that time 
sitting with Mr Farquhar, and the Sea 7 ype his people, 
concerning his pecuniary wants. Mr Raffles after considering a 
short time, replied, addressing the Sultan and the Tumonggong— 
“] have an idea, which will, I think, prove profitable to the 
Sultan, and will also render famous the name of the Sultan and 
of the Tumonggong. I have a very rich friend, a merchant, in 
Bengal, in fact the chief of English merchants, his name is Mr 
Palmer. I propose to write to request him to send down 
to the Sultan, to sell on commission for him, he will send down 
as many hundred thousand dollars worth as the Sultan wishes. 
I will also give money, and furnish plans, to erect suitable 
premises to carry on the business, in the same mr as the English 
merchants do. I think it is «bcs clear that all the people in this 
part of the world, as Bugis, Malays, Bornco people, &c., would 
refer trading with the Sultan, to trading with white people, or 
lings, or Chinese.” When the Sultan and Tumonggong heard 
this speech they laughed and said, such is not the custom, for 
Malay princes to trade would be a disgrace for them. The 
countenance of Mr Raffles’ altered when he heard this, and 
became quite red, however he replied smilingly, “I am astonished 
te hear Xe such a foolish and improper oe antag 
* disgrace, but to pirate is not a disgrace.” ultan replied, 
“ pirating has Priore to us from our fore-fathers, and therefore 
“ it is no disgrace; and furthermore pirating has not its origin 
“ with Malays.” Mr Raffles on this said, “very well, if you 
“ please let us drop the subject, and now you and the besos 
“ gong can consider what sum will be sufficient for your month y 
“ expences, so that you may no es be no the subject.” 
Afier a short time Mr es enquired if they had decided, but 
they returned no answer, till he had asked twice, when Inche 
Aboo Putih said, “in my opinion 3,000 dollars will be sufficient.” 
Mr Raffles said, 10,000 dollars would not be sufficient, if it is 
spent unwisely,” and addressing the Sultan, continued “ better go 
“now with the Tumonggong, and consider the subject well, and 
“ let me know in a day or two.” 
When Mr Raffles came from Bengal, he ted a Calcutta 
rig, Swear gt horse, of the valae of 1 Res to the Sultan. 
the end. of three days the Sultan sad. the Tumonggong 
followed by all their people, came to Mr Johnston's house, 
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they found Mr Raffles, Mr Farquhar and Mr Flint, Mr Raffies’s 
brother-in-law, and there it was arranged that the allowance of 
the Sultan should be 1,000 dollars a month, and of the Tumong- 
gong 700 dollars a month. These rates of salaries (gaii) or 
allowances (“balanja”) were adhered to since then, Mr 
Crawfurd’s time. 

Mr Raffles and Mr Farquhar consulted together and wished to 
en the size of the settlement. Mr Farquhar was of opinion 
that the mercantile buildings and markets, &c., ought to be on the 
Canons Glam side, while Mr Raffles thought they ought to be 
on this side of the river. Mr Farquhar argued thus, “ on this 
“ side of the river the traders will meet many difficulties, for the 
“ place is a low swamp, with bad water, and the expence of 
“ raising the levels of the nd will be v besides the 
“ difficulty of getting earth for filling up.” r Raffles said 
«if the Campong Glam side is chosen this side of the river will 
“ be deserted, and will not be settled for a hundred years.” At 
this time they were both full of | pangs and ideas on the subject, 
one said this and the other said that, till three days afterwards, 
as they were thinking over the matter, it struck Mr Raffles that 
he could break up the hill at the end of Sin point, and 
with the material from it, fill up on this side o' river. 
next day they met, compl their arrangements, and sent 
for coolies to commence the work, tly to the surprise of 
every one. Two or three hundred coolies, Chinese, Malays and 
Klings, were employed at the rate of a rupee a day man, 
chan op. § and carrying earth. Some were breaking up the 
rocks, of which there were very many in the hill. Every one was 
employed at his own allotted work, and there were tens of tindals 
overlooking them, labour became dearer, although every evening 
bags ot were brought, and each man, who been 
employed during the day, got his payment. Mr Raffles came 
twice every day to give directions about the work, besides there 
were numbers of peop ns ba as overseers. 

Every morning Mr Farquhar rode out to sell and portion off 
Jands at a distance. Some lands he sold by auction, and some he 

ve for nothing, in order that it might be cleared quickly, for 

nd was at that time all covered with jungle. One day Mr 
Farquhar advised me to buy a lot of ground in Campong Glam, 
for ultimately, the traders would congregate there, so I took a lot, 
and built a plank house, with an artap roof, but I lived there in 
terror, as the p!ace was surrounded b jungle. 

After about 3 or 4 months the hill was completely cut down, 
and all the hollows, and streams, and drains, and valleys filled up. 
There only remained one rock about the height of an elephant, buta 


deal ng 2g than an elephant, this was much t after 
By chi building purposes, and its removal cost nothing, as 
ry to cut it down, on getting the stone for their trouble. 
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At the end of the point there was another rock found among 
the brushwood, it was smooth, of square form, each side about a 
fathom in length, and all covered with a chisseled inscription, which 
no one could read, as it had been worn away by water, for how many 
thousands of years God alone knows. As soon as it was discover- 
ed, people of all races crowded round it. The Hindoos said it was 
Hindoo writing but they could not read it. The Chinese said it was 
in Chinese character. I went among others, accompanied by Mr 

and Mr Thomsen. I thought, from the appearance of 
the raised parts of the letters, that the character was rabic, but I 
could not read it, as the stone had been subject to the rising and 
falling tides for such a very long time. Many clever people came, 
bringing flour and lard, which they put into the hollows and then 
lifted out, in the hope of getting the shape of the letters. Some 
in brought a black fluid, which they poured over the stone, but 
without success. Ingenuity was exhausted in trying to decipher 
the inscription. The stone remained there, subject to the flow and 
ebb of the sea, till lately. Mr Raffles said that the inscription was 
Hindoo, because the Hindoo race was the earliest which came 
to the Archipelago, first to Java and Bali, and Siam, the 
inhabitants of which places are all descended from Hin- 
doos. But not a soul in come could say what the inscri 
tion was, During the time Mr Bonham was governor of 
three Settlements this stone was broken up by the Engineer. This 
is very much to be regretted, and was in my opinion highly 
improper ; perhaps the gentleman did it from i ce or stupidi- 

, and now, from his conduct, we can never know the nature of 

is ancient writing. Did be not think that persons sufficient 
clever might come and disclose the secret, so long concealed ? 
have heard that in England there are persons very clever in 
pee ani inscriptions, with the aid of all manner of curious 
devices, ell may the ys say “ what you can’t make don’t 


After the low marshy land was filled up, raised, and embanked, 
it was measured out into lots, and sold capone If any one 
wishes to know the locality of the hill, which was thus removed 
by Mr Raffles, to fill up ground on this side of the river, it was at 


flowers and trees planted. I recollect earing formerly that this 
spot was chosen as a site to ereat a building, in which to place the 
portrait ie ee eee that it was he who had formed 
the Settlement, but for some reason unknown to me, this project 
was not carried out, and the place now remains a garden, opposite 

the house of Messrs Spottiswoode and Conolly. 
When they were selling this ground Mr Raffles advised me to 
ba 4 or 5 lots, as afterwards this part of the town would become 
but I answered, where could I get enough money to pay 


— 
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for the land. I saw the lots selling at auction for 1,200 and 1,150 
dollars, and besides the expense of building, how can I provide for 
such payments as those. When Mr Raffles heard me, he smiled 
and said, never mind about the money, take the land first, and we 
can talk about the payment hereafter, but in my stupidity and 
want of judgement, I thought of the difficulty I might experience 
if I got into debt, in case I wished to return to Malacca, and be- 
sides money at that time was easily earned in Singapore, in fact so 
much so I made it a rule to go home to Malacca every 6 months 
and if I should buy land and build houses, I would not be able 
to go home, and in fact 1 really did not think, at that time, that 
the Settlement at Singapore would succeed. Before that, I was 
not aware that the laa silos were mere formalities, and that the 
price of the lands was not paid, and I saw at once the deep clever- 
ness of the idea. If Mr Raffl-s was to give the land for nothing, 
all manner of paupeis would quickly come ani take possession, 
anil when could he expect to sce pnekha houses rising. On this 
account he put the land up at such high rates that none would bu 
but wealthy people, who could afford to build proper houses. It 
was solely on account of my own stupidity and want of jud 
ment, that I lost this opportunity of purchasing land, by following 
Mr Raffles’s advice, T now repent, but what is the asu of that; 
as the ae say, “ repent before you do a thing, for it is of no 
use afterwards.” 

Shortly after that Mr Raffles removed to the top of Bukit 

ngan. As a great many Euro wished to build there, 
orders were given te clear the jungle all round the bill. Tn per- 
forming this work they found numbers of fruit trees, of all descrip- 
tions, such as durian trees, that two men could barely girth with 
their arms, so extremely old were they. There were also dookoo 
trees, orange trees, langsat trees, and trees with bad smelling fruit, 
as the pasti and jerring. 

Mr Raffles's manner of life at this time was the same as I have 
already described, when he was at Malacca. He retained four 
persons, at monthly wages of ten dollars each, whom he employed 
in collecting specimens of all manner of curious and valuable 
articles, and in Sin he obtained more valuable additions to 
his collection than he did at Malacca.* 


Concerning Mr Raffles. 
A few days after this news arrived at Malacca that the English 
intended to attack Java, and two or.three months afterwards came 
with his wife and a European clerk named Mr Merlin, 
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his eyes shut, as if asleep (in fact on two or three occasions I 

ht he was asleep)—when thus coups thinking he 
would suddenly start up and write something on before 
him, aod then fall back into his former position. Ha evatinced 
thus employed till 11 or 12 o'clock, when he went to bed. This 
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NOTICE OF THE RELIGION OF THE CAMBOJANS. 


Extracted from a Manuscript of Monsigneur Miché, Bishop 
of Dansara, by the Bishop of Isauropolis. 


Tue principal sources from which I have drawn this notice are 
the Sitra Trayphum and the Sitra Papithdm, two works much 
revered and which are of the number of the sacred books of 
Camboja. The reader may therefore reckon on the accuracy of 


pages. I have confined myself to that which is the more sub- 
stantial in the Cambojan theology, and have abstained from 
speaking ofthe. on superstitious practices of the country, which 
have led me a long way. 


ARTICLES Ist. 


Of the Divinity worshipped by the Cambojans. 

What is Budhism, considered under the forms in which it 
presents itself in Camboja? It is nothing else but a vast and 
absurd Pantheism, covers with its ‘eee a ho atheism. 
This religion deifies the whole of nature. The four elements, 
water, earth, air and fire, are all divinities. ecu, ihc ucon 
the planets, the sea, and even the rice which grows in their fields, 
in peeisacnonee of Chair labour and Sadestey, are also Gods. Such 
is Pantheism, properly characterised! It is true that above all 


ti 
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these divinitics the Cambojans place Budh, who is known and 
worshipped in that country under the name of Samonacudém. 
But this is still a corporeal God; so that it may always be truly 
said that the Cambojans do not accord the honors of divinity 
except to creatures, beings purely accidental, who have not a 
single attribute of the true God. It ~— said at the present 
time of Camboja, what Bossuet said of the ancient paguns, that 
all there is God, except God himself. At bottom, therefore, this 
religion is nothing but a disguised atheism 

From this it is easy to conclude that the Cambojans have 
not a single sound idea of the Divinity. Sim m, their 
principal God, who receives their daily homage, is not in their 
estimation the first cause, nor the Creator of every thing; since 
he is simply a man, and besides they do not admit the creation. 
His reign had a beginning, and it will have an end, like that 
of other Gods who have preceded him; so that he cannot claim 
the attribute of an eternal being any more than that of a creator. 
Tivéatdt himself, the younger brother of Samonacudém, who has 
been in hell for many ages for having ted his elder brother, 
is also destined one day to become a God. Further, they expeet 
Préa-Sreyar, who is immediately to succeed Simonacudém, after 
a certain number of years clearly defined in their sacred books; 
and from that time forward Simonacudém will no longer receive 
the adoration of mortals, but only the new god. 

Simonacudém is not te Soars to occupy himself with the 
events of this world. The k Tray-pham represents him in 
heaven as wholly en in preaching from morning till night, 
as he did formerly when a.Bonze; from which we may ude 
that they deny to him the attribute of Soverei.n Providence. 
Neither can he pretend to omnipresence, for he is corporeal. His 
body, colossal though it is of pains to be, resides only in the 
Nirpein. The Cambojans would say that if he is not everywhere 
in his essence he isso by his knowledge, but that is not sufficient 
to constitute omnipresence, 

It may be thought they will at least make him a being supremely 
just. But to recognise in him this virtue it ought to be seen in 
practice, and he should manifest it by his acts, whether in reward- 
ing the virtuous or pene crime. Now he does neither the 
one “or the other. The laws by which mortals are admitted to 
the abode of Luppiness do not owe their existence to him. They 
were in existence before him;—and he himself entered the Nirpea 
only by virtue of these laws. He does not therefore await thie 
recompense of the just. But does he not, at least, punish the 
wicked? No more this than the other. For we read in the book 
Tray-phum that after death the wicked he before the su 
judge Cém-réach who recounts before each the sins which he has 
committed, and when the guilty seeks to excuse himself, a certain 
Pria-chét daloc cabal takes a great book of dog skiu in which are 
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written the crimes of. the living and reads from it. Then the 
sinner acknowledges his guilt and the judge Coim-réach delivers 
him over to executioners of hell, known by the name of Com- 
bal, who torment the damned in the various stages of the infernal 
regions, according to the number and weight of their crimes. If 
then all this passes without the knowledge or privity of Simono- 
cudém, this question remains,—if the God of the Cambojans 
interferes not in the distribution of rewards to the just nor in the 
judgment, condemnation and punishment of the wicked, what kind 
of God is he? He is a feeble mortal, like those who worship him. 
Born in Ceylon of a futher called Strey-suthut and of a mother 
named Néang Meia, transformed into a beast for his sins he pussed 
throngh the shapes of a bird, a reptile, a fish and a quadruped. 
Restored to human shape he was a king and a shepherd, and after 
a very t number of transmigrations became at last a Bonze. 
Tt was in this last state that he became sanctified by the exercise 
of charity, drawing others to virtue by preaching, cutting off his 
flesh in pare tearing out his eyes to yi them as alms, and 
opening his veins that the birds might drink his blood. As the 
een for so much yee he was eo to the Ly n, where 
é@ reigns in em ivinity, contented to enjoy his happiness in 
RF doe troubling himself very little about the joys or sorrows 
of others. 

Simonacudim has figured among many kinds of animals in the 
course of his metamorphoses. He became an ape, and was one 
day surprised by a tiger which seized him in his claws, tore him 
to pieces and devoured him. At another time, while in the shape 
of a small aud pitiful hare, he imposed his authoritative commands 
ps a tiger, which obeyed him. But he does not pk peed to have 

ihe the same power, or at least, he did not always 
use it, At last, however, when he was a Talapoin (priest) and 
had a Soe number of disciples, these filled with attection and 
respect for their master invited him to a feast, and sct before him 
some pork. But unfortunately the soul of a giant whom Simona- 
cudém had formerly slain had entered into the pig of whose flesh 
he had purtaken, =a Samonacudém died. Such is the god who is 
worshipped in Camboja. 

The sacred book of the Cambojans ranks man in the same class 
with the brates, offering no variety or difference except in their 
physical constitution. When the damned are spoken of they are 
always designated by the word Sat, which signifies beast. “But 
what do I say? The inhabitants of heaven, whoever they may 
be, are also all of them comprised under this general denomi- 
nation, and it is but very rarely that the word meau’a, which means 
“man” is used towards them. On the other hand they upply to 
to the beasts the numeral of man wéac. What wonder then that 
men and the beasts have according to them the same destiny and 
the sume hope, 
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According as the soul advances towards perfection it becomes 

ee 

w a n only to divini as 
knowledge of the future, ofthe iawerd recesses of the heart &c. 
— —— the point a —-* quits this —_ Pe hee is 
no r to possess it, its place in irpean, 
reg sshd Such is the new master of the world whois 
worshipped under the name of Pred-piit. 

It is astonishing they should not perceive that this divinity 
during its pilgrimage on the earth receives foreign aid, enabling 
it to conquer its passions and to advance in virtue. Its sanctifica- 
tion appears to them to be the work and the fruit of its own 
unassisted efforts. And when it assumes the possession of sover- 
eign power in the Nirpedn, the highest height of dignity and 
mel rego Ramos i 
raising it to ignity. 

The statue of saecbaSies is in ev pegods, and is called 


simply Préa, or it, which means proportion to 
the grandeur of the , the statue is formed of bricks or stones, 
and is of gigantic proportions when the place permits it; if not, 
it is but the sculptured trunk of a tree or a casting of copper or 


i 


It is wholly gilded over, and is placed upon a grand altar, 
legs crossed, e-lanite extended and cue on the thi 
ears are long, pi , and fall on the shoulders, the 
is covered with a cap which terminates in a point covered 
roughnesses, or rather _— resembling the rind of the 
known as the durian. In the grand pagoda are always to 
a great number of small statues, ranged in a line at the 
of the principal statue. These statues, which are offerings to 
pagoda from the devotees of the district, and which are some- 
times of gold or silver, also represent Samonacuddm. Should 
any man be convicted of stealing one of these small statues the 
ty of the profane act is death. 
Here the question naturally presents itself whether the Cambo- 
jans worship the statue itself which they know to be merely a 
iece of wood, stone or metal; and from what I have myself seen, 
think they certainly do. The ignorant vulgar attribute a divine 
virtue to that mass of inert matter, and believe that its eyes see 
their offering and its ears hear their prayer. One statue is reput- 
ed to excel another in power. That in the great pagoda a) 
Angcor for instance, and that at Kien-xoai, are in greater estimation 
than the one at Pénompenh, and attract crowds of worship- 
Among persons of rank and wealth, however, I have metsome 
(he king amongst others) who pretend that the homage rendered 
to these mute statues is carried to the hidden person of 
ddm himself who resides in the Nirpedn; but as the very limited 
number of those who think thus is com only of men of more 
enlightened understanding than the multi and who have had 
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intercourse with Europeans, there is every reason to believe that 
Oo have derived their ideas upon this point from missionaries, 
and that their belief is not in accordance with that of the mass of 
hei ligioni 

Axuticus 2nd. 


Of Heaven and the Angels. 

The Talapoins (priests) according to their holy Book divide 
heaven into different the one placed above the other. 
Their Nirpein is above all. There dwells their Préa-pit with all 
his court. I have not been able to learn whence they derive their 
singular predilection for countries to the northward, and particu- 
lar x the mountains of Thibet. But it is there they place their 
land of delights and their earthly paradise, which still exist. There 
too, in the co nding region of heaven, are the different stages 
or kingdoms of heaven inhabited by the angels and the blessed. 

“In the neighbourhood of Thibet” says the Book Tray-pham 
(Chap. 3.) ‘are several kingdoms, one of which is 9,000, and 
* another 80,000 leagues in extent, each containing 500 countries 
“ dependant upon them. That happy land abounds in gold, silver 
“and precious stones, There is ne ther height nor depth, but the 
“ whole like the surface of a drum. Its inhabitants enjoy unmingled 
“ happiness, none are diseased, blind, deformed or paralytic among 
“ them, because they eat wheat instead of rice. The earth produces 
“spontaneously all that is necessary for the food of man. The 

rate bd : 

“ wheat is baked in golden vessels, which are placed upon a stone 
“that ignites of its own accord, and when the bread is cooked the 
“ fire vanishes. The bread has to each the taste he likes best. 
“The men and women are equally beautiful. They are neither 
4, young nor old, but all appear to be of the same age, viz. nearly 
¢ years. The words “ seat and “ psa are hu and 
every thing is if common, for every thing is equally precious. 
Ke Tas sola bear their children without pain, and bave no 
ie oe in rearing them. They place wey Le cok middle of - 
ighway, and the t one of their fingers into the 
« mouth “of the newly bora infant from which it draws milk, In 
“seven days from birth the child is t and strong and can 
s i bor itself. Nevertheless men die in this land of bliss, 
“but its earth is never defiled by the burial of a dead body. 
“ A bird, which some call a partridge and others an eagle, takes 
“the dead body on its back and carries it across the sea, or 
“sometimes into this country. The inhabitants never leave this 
“ blessed abode to go to hell, but only quit it tu enter heaven.” 
Such is a sketch of the wonders which even at this day are 
supposed to be at the foot of the mountains of Thibet near the 

Arctic Circle. There, care eben 8 megiry 

In the region immediately above the bat still below the 
mountains of Thibet, are situated the different heavens, containing 
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the — abodes Shep to Papen virtue, and the higher the 
st greater egree of virtue necessary to attain to it. 
Each stage is a separate kingdom, governed by an angel who is 
king of it. This angel, as well as those under him, have formerly 
passed through various transmigrations upon this earth, and by 
virtue and good works have at last merited a place in this for- 
tunate realm, But this happiness is not to be everlasting, for 
they must one day leave this celestial abode to be born elsewhere. 
Each of these kings of angels wears a chain of diamonds, gold, 
or precions stones. Besides the richness and splendour of his 
which distinguishes him from all his subjects, he is 
endowed with gigantic size and strength, of which the follow- 
ing is an example :—“T’he Angel Reahn, king of Asdr is 5,800 
«Tea in height, and his head is 9,000 leagues in contour. The 
“ width between his right and left shoulder is 1,800 leagues. The 
“trunk of his sar | is 3,000 leagues in height. His nose is 300 
“ leagues long and his chin 70 leagues. From one eye-lid to the 
other is 200 leagues. The hollow of his hand is also 200 leagues 
* in extent, his mouth presents another cavity of 200 7 and 
“ his wrist is 2 leagues in bigness,”—ah uno disce omnes 
These Angels are by no means pure spirits. They are of both 
sexes, and their joys for the most part consist in carnal pleasures 
of which decency forbids the mention. They have the a 
and failings of men, and there is no doubt that their filthy in- 
trigues form the source of Cambojan theatrical representa’ 
It appears, however, that in the higher stages of this heaven, those 
that are near to the Nirpean, the most blessed of the Angels have 
not any material body, or at least “ if have” says the sacred 
Book Trayphum “it is the same as if they had not, for they 
possess only a heart. The happiness of these rather resembles 
“a sleep than trae pleasure.” But let us leave these angels and 
their obsvenities, and pass on to hell, where we shall find victims 
less worthy of punishment than these dwellers in heaven. 


ARTICLE 3rd. 
Of Hell, 


The hell of the Cambojans, like their heaven, is divided into 
several stages or compartments. These are contiguous and situa- 
ted one under the other in the centre of the earth which we 
inhabit. We find eight principal or great hells in which the 
condemned undergo their several punishments, according to the 
number and atrocity of their crimes. The more distant the hell 
is from the surface of the earth, the more severe and 
are the torments there inflicted. The deepest hell is ca 
Noréec avichey, and according to the Talapoins, the punishments 
there infli are everlasting, while in the other seven they are 
only temporary. That nearest the earth is called Sanhip Noréec. 
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The wretched beings who are here, expiate their faults by suffering 
horrible torments for 500 years. But, says the text of the sacred 
Trayphum, these years have nothing in common with ours, for 
one des and one night in this hell is equal to a period of 900,000 
years such as we count them on the earth, whence it follows, 
adds the author, that these 500 ycars of torment are equal to 
162 000,000,000 of our years. 

In the second hell the duration of punishment is 1,000 years ; 
in the third it is 2,000 years; in the tourth 4,000 years; and so 
on, always doubling as we from ore hell to that immediately 
below it. A day and a night, however, is not in aint hell equal 
to 900,000 of our years, as in the ip Noréc, but gocs on 
increasing as we descend. Thus the 1 years in the second 
hell are estimated at 1,296,000,000,000, und we may judge by 
this what is the term of punishment in the stages nearer the 
bottom. In fact the several hells, with the exception of the last, 
are only purgatories, seeing that the punisliments in them are not 
eternal, We might expect that this lengthened period of threat- 
ened torment would be enough to terrify the imagination and 
restrain the sinner. But it is not so. Nothing is more common 
than to hear the Cambojan say that he will go to hell, but he 
consoles himself by adding that he will get out of it some day!! 
So true is it that an eternity of punishment is necessary to offer a 
sufficient obstacle to the torrent of vice. Some of these great hells 
are as it were surrounded by others of smaller dimensions which 
form a sort of appendages or dependencies to it. Of these there 
are 16 which are each 10 leagues in extent and are themselves 
again surrounded by others still smaller, of which the number is 
eenleee The more spacious adjoining the great hell are 136 
in number. 

We have seen above that the supreme judge of hell is called 
Com réach, and that he delivers over the victims to those appoint- 
ed in each hell to torment them. These tormentors are men who 
at the time of their appearing before Cém réach have been found 
to deserve both punishment aud reward, because their good deeds 
when thrown into scale have served to counterbalance their sins, 
In consequence of this they are condemned to suffer for 15 days 
with the damned among whom they are placed, under the cruel 
treatment of othor tormentors, or Cém-phubal as they are called. 
This is by way of punishment for their sins:—but as they have 
wrought good works as well as evil, whenever these 15 days expire, 
they sei Cém-phubal themselves during other 15 days, and in 
this quality they not only cease to suffer but enjoy happiness, 
pone’ wealth in abundance, and tormenting others in their 
turn. me they secrete for a certain period of time until they 
have expiated all their faults, after which they are removed to be 

into a new existence somewhere else. 
I shall not pause here to describe the kind of punishment pecu- 
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liar to each hell,—as that would lead me beyond the limits I have 
prescribed to myself. Whoever has read the Inferno of Danté 
may be able to form some idea of the torments reserved for 
the wicked in these hells of the Cambojans, ex that there 
is no justice to proportion the punishment to the crime. I shall 
content myself with extracting a few lines relating to the 9th of 
the 16 hells above referred to, and which is called Piléac ndrée. 
“ There the Cém-phiibal take a chain of red hot iron which they 
“fasten round the neck of the condemned sinner, then drawing it 
“quickly with a jerk their victim falls upon a red hot gridiron. 
« Here they incite one another to the utmost and strive in the 
“infliction of cruelty. Armed with swords, spears and sharp 
“ knives, they pierce, cut and tear in pieces the body of the guilty 
“ just” says the sacred book “ as a butcher datsambers the animal 
« whose flesh he eqeocthee this ie aoa the author “is the 
“abode of those who have caught or of selling 
“them or using them as food, or who have killed oxen or buffa- 
“ Joes to sell their flesh.” So that it was not without reason 
I said we would find as victims in hell those who are leas worthy 
of punishment than the inhabitants of heaven, 

placing the killers of beasts in this hell the author had 
doubtless forgotten that he had already disposed of the same 
sinners in another where the punishments are mah, yee different. For 
the rest it wonld seem that his imagination itself on 
the pomp of the fo description and was unequal to the task 
of graduating the punishment according to the heinousness ef the 
crime. After thus torturing the slayers of animals in the 9th hell, 
he contents himself with placing poisoners and parricides in the 
1lth where they are Lr je into rivers of blood which they are 
obliged to drink and to upon worms; evidently a much more 
lenient punishment. 

In general the severest punishments are reserved for those who 
have Billed animals, or who have despised or injured the priests 
or given to them only remnants as alms, witholding the better 
parts; and it is often doubtful for which of these two sins the 
punishments are denounced. This little peculiarity rans through 
the whole. For the same reason, and always with the same obj 
the sacred book makes continual digressions to inculcate 
works and abounds in fables extolling their rewards. But 
good works invariably resolve into that one which we meet in every 
page, pte thks alms to the priests. The rich are not required 
to disturb themselves about the wants of the poor. The priest 
absorbs all. Al it does not exactly belong to the subject 
of this article, I shall give here one of those tales from the sacred 
book, in order to shew how meritorious it is to give liberally to 
the priests, abridging the miracles which are without number. 

“A women named Camari had 500 children in one of 
“her transmigrations, and in another, because she gave to a 
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i a bowl of rice. One day as she went with her hus- 
4 's meal of rice to the fields where he was ymahe Jer 
“was met by a Talapoin. When she had prostrated with 
“ deep respect before the priest, she poured into his wallet the 
“dinner of her husband who was obliged to starve for that day; 
“ and after her death she was carried to heaven for this good work 
“ (or, as we might more truly say, for this sin). After enjoying 
“ the pleasures of heaven for many ages she returned to the earth; 
“ but as she was averse to spending nine months in the womb of a 
“ mother, she was born in the calix of a flower of Nénuphar in 
“the centre of a pond. A great Talapoin who was accustomed 
“to bathe in this pond observing that this flower did not unfold 
* itself like the rest, considered it attentively and discovered that 
“it contained a charming infant. He plucked the flower and 
“ carried the child to his cell. Every day he placed his finger in 
> the child’s ors mb Le oe p asercren peeve 
* grew w ty reached a great king in 
* nei eaten who took her into his harem. Tia seivadles 
“ which she revealed her virtue, and the king put her 
“ above all women in his seraglio.” Such were the rewards 
given for bestowing a bowl of rice upon a priest to the prejudice 
of her husband bi tirge tacos Mcempetnet, “OR The other tales 
may be judged of by this specimen. The Cambojan is so little 
accustomed to reflect, that the recital of these absurdities instead 
of opening his eyes, puts him into ecstacies of admiration. This 
digression been somewhat long, let us return to our subject. 
In the book which treats of the nature and happiness of the 
angels, as well as in those which speak of hell, one is surprised to 
no mention of the devil, a proof that they are i t alike 
of his celestial origin and present condition. Like all other 
nations of the w the Cambojans look u the devil as a 
wicked spirit, whose sole occupation is to ive mortals and 
render them unhappy. Their religion also forbids them to yield 
any honor to him. But as fear predominates in them above 
i Aan Rese he may be said that he receives a greater share 
of their homage than even Samonacudém himself; particularly 
in seasons of sickness. The doctor never approaches his patient 
to administer his ‘medicine without first addressing the devil. In 
fact it may be more traly said of him than of their idol, that he 
is the king of Camboja. This is without doubt the reason why 
he possesses such a hold upon their minds, and why it is so 
difficult to withdraw them from his dominion to place them under 
that of the Redeemer of Men. It is part of their popular creed 
that the souls of great criminals and persons who have died a 
miserable death are transformed into devils to torment the living. 
These are called Arac Khméch. 
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ARTICLE 4th. 


Of the Metempsychosis. 

Tt is known that the nations who believe in the transmigration 
of souls, do not admit this doctrine on the same conditions. 
Some think that at the moment of death, the soul of a dead 
person neither a to heaven nor to hell, but that it immediately 

into another body ready to receive it. According to this 

ine ine, ee ofa aiggereontagy agi coi y esany da 
to death of as many others, for when a being of whatever 
kind is on the point of receivi life in the womb of its mother 
it is necessary a sonl should quit another body, in order to 
inhabit the new one which is pre for it. It would be making 
@ great mistake if we entertained this idea in conversing with a 
Cambojan. For, as may easily be inferred from what we have 
before 2 see egardng heaven and hell, the Cambojans believe 
and that souls in quitting the bodies which they 
inhabit upon earth go to be born, as they express it, in heaven 
or in hell. When they have enjoyed in heaven a degree of 
happiness equal to the merit of their good works, and when they 
have un e in hell the punishment proportioned to the gravity 
of their faults, they then return to occupy new bodies on earth. 
These are the bodies of men or of animals; are large or small, 
strong or weak, beautiful or ugly, perfect or imperfect, according 
to the greater or less merit o soul in the preceding transmi- 
gration. A proof that such is the doctrine of Budhism in Cambo- 
Ja and that innumerable years elapse between one transmigration 
and that which follows, is that the bojans agree in saying that 
it is impossible to recognize their parent amongst the living, because 
the souls with which they are provided had quitted this earth a 
very long time previously. But this general fais appears to have 
many exceptions, and I do not see on what reasons hey are founded, 
nor how they can be reconciled to the doctrine which I am going 
to state. For—Ist, it is a belief generally credited in Camboja, that 
& great number of souls, wescbovemy Sag bodies, wander about 
amongst the forests and thickets;—2nd, in the most part of their 
maladies, believing that the soul of a dead person is entering into 
the body of the patient, and ought to be congidered as the cause 
and origins of the sickness, they have recourse to sorcerors and 
talapoins to drive away this soul;—Srd, on a certain day ata 
certain epoch, one cannot pass by a certain road without being 
exposed to be molested by the soul of the dead ;—4th, we 
read in the Trayphiim (chap. 4) that “ whoever shall drink wine 
will be thrown into hell, then on his coming out of that place, 
he will be born io khiney in 500 transmigrations; a dog in 500, 
and foolish or mad in 1,000 others, and if he is ever born 
a man, he will not be foolish, but shall have a a body. 
He shall be a boorish man, ignorant and rustic, neither marked 
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by good nor evil.” These words seem to imply that all these trans- 
migrations will be successive, although they do not state so 
explicitly. Wherefore, then, do certain souls, although sinful, not 
un the common law which condemns all sinners ? I see here 
a contradiction in doctrine and a palpable inconsequence, what- 
ever reasons the doctors of the country allege to reconcile them. 

It will be perceived that the preceding passage overturns com- 
pletely the doctrine of Budhism we Hs the Metempsychosis. 
According to this doctrine the souls of beasts enjoy the same facul- 
ties as ours; they are therefore intelligent, free and capable of merit. 
Simanacuddm, as a hare, monkey or fish does he deserve in that 
state to pass into a more ect body? But if an iron destiny 
has stopped and conde those who have drank wine to be 
born dogs 500 times where is then their liberty of meriting a 
better lot? If they have acquired virtue in the first transmigra- 
tions why are they born dogs in the second and if they are obliged 
to accomplish their destiny by continuing to endure evil and al- 
ways in the same degree, where then is their liberty ? 

‘o have a proper idea of the Metempscychosis as understood 
by the Cambojans, we must read the works of Néang thoréa, for 
this woman has treated this question at great length, and records 
the different transmigrations of Samonacudim. 

ARTICLE Sth. 
Of the Prohibition to Kill Animals. 


Proceeding on the principle thut the soul of man passes into the 
bodies of beasts, and vice versa, it is a natural conclusion that men 
and beasts are similar as regards the soul and that the 
constitute the only difference which exists between the one and 
the other. Men and beasts, then, are deemed to have the same 
nature, the same intellectual and moral faculties and the same 
destiny. It is on this doctrine that the prohibition to take the life 
of all beings which breathe, without exception, is founded. Two 
words will suffice to explain the doctrine of Samonacudém on this 
article 1st.—It is a crime to kill beasts. 2nd—It is not unlawful 
ee ee 

common regard animals as stupid beings and desti- 

tute of intelli Sc. Side beliad, Ananisad ky ettmmen senna oad 

the evidence before them, is contrary to the teachings of the 
ais plies Gaabepem gaiteat he illed beasts, end: 

i j ilty ing ki endeavour 
to seovactle i with th don dostine which they profess, by saying that 
their religion only forbids their being killed on holidays and not 
on other days. I do not know if some talapoins stretch a point 
in this and give this explanation in the extremity of the case, for 
they know as well as others that they must live. But this doctrine 

do:s not at all agree with the sacred text before me. The prohi- 
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bition is general and allows of no exception or restriction. It is 
founded on the nature of the souls of animals, which are most 
certainly the same on common days as on holidays; and if this 
prohibition could admit of any exception it would certainly be in 
the killing of a dangerous and mischievous animal, especially those 
which wish to take our lives. But the text says, that even in that 
event, it is unlawful to kill beasts. Then comes the sanction of 
this law, according to which one ought to expect to be thrown 
into hell for having killed an ant or even a mischievous animal. 

In spite, however, of this doctrine, as one must live, and as the 
stomach of a talapoin will not probably be content with a purely 
vegetable nourishment, they teach that one may lawfully eat the 
flesh of any kind of animal provided that one has not himself 
killed it. From this it may be seen that they are not very delicate 
or scrupulous in the matter of the co-operation. Although the 
bulk the nation deny to beasts the faculty of speech yet this is 
not the case with talapoins. I have myself met some who contend 
that the animals speak, but that we cannot understand their 
language. This doctrine agrees very well with their sacred books, 
for the animals which are brought on the scene speak to each 
other and even converse with men. 

Conclusion. 

Whoever has sojourned in Camboja will have remarked certain 
points of doctrine difficult to be reconciled to each other and even 
with those mentioned in this notice. There is nothing wonderful 
in this. Some are taught in books, others are the popular beliefs. 
Moreover, it is not unusual to hear the Cambojans say 
themselves such a pagoda does not teach the same as a neighbour- 
ing one; their books even do not always agree. Nothing is more 
natural than these differences in a religion rendered childish by 
the brains of i ps sghaeenl “yt stoma The truth only is one 
and unchangeable like its author. 

It is not with religion in Camboja as in Cochin-china. In 
Cochin-china it is and resolves itself into nothing, A 
Cochin-chinese interrogated about his belief would be incapable 
of explaining it. Apart from some superstitious rites consecrated 
by the custom of country, we may say that the Cochin-chi- 
nese has no religion. This is the reason why it is so easy to 
induce him to embrace the Catholic religion. ater mela 
the contrary, there is a ly constituted religion. It has its 
 heagg its altars, its temples, its worship, its ceremonies, its holi- 

ys and its sacred books. It has, if I may so express myself, a 
body of teachers, and this body holds in its hands the monopoly of 
the instruction; these are the or Talapoins. They are found 
everywhere, in the towns and in the villages, in the woods and in 
the fields. Wherever there is a group of four or five cabins col- 
lected together in the midst of a desert, there you will find a little 
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pagoda and talapoins to perpetuate their errors; for the a 
ts always the I-house of the hamlet, where the eee teen 
their letters and thus they imbibe the poison of untrath with the 
first elements of literature. It is thus that the religion of the 
country is so strongly rooted! and that stran who come to 
—_— it ae so many Lsaarspee It is 30 ony to ey 
in t, a ic and unenergetic character of this people 
that we must impute the little ree which the Christian reli- 
gion has hitherto made in Camboja, but it must be in ascrib- 
ed to the circumstances which I have enumerated. If we add to 
this, that the Cambojan is almost exclusively see with the 
cares of his animal life, reflects little, reasons still less, and cannot 
forsake the religion of his fathers without breaking all the ties 
pea eee nd me family, we will pee nag = his one 
sion ill not say an impossibility, for facts prove the 
contrary and the Christian refi ion is fitted for all the peopl of the 
earth, but at least a work which presents immense di i 
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Extracts from a Dispatch to Court of Directors under date 
3lst July, 1806. 


Ix obedience to the instructions contained in the 74th Para. of 
your orders of the 18th April 1805, our attention has been drawn 
to the necessity of building a Protestant Church on the Island. 
We delayed carrying into immediate effect yor orders on this head, 
from the apprehension of its hereafter being found eligible to 
construct the intended Docks remote from tap. 8 Town, which 
would of course draw the Ropmation to where the public works 
were established. This point however being expected to be decided 
on shortly after the arrival of the Civil Engineer, we should have 
deemed it our duty to have allotted funds sufficient for this rales 
had not the circumstances stated in the Ist and following Para. of 
our address in the Secret and Political De ent, under date the 
20th March, with the strict injunctions of the Government Gencral 
therein alluded to, left it only in our power in forwarding your 
Hon'ble Court’s orders to this effect, to urge the immediate neces- 
— the construction of this necessary a 

e regret that for the reasons assigned in the reply from the 
Government General, they cannot authorize the ex at present, 
but as we are assured that the will take the earliest opportant 
of sup ay Hira proper funds for this purpose, we anxiously 
res to being enabled to carry your orders oa this head into 
effect, the necessity of which both in a moral and political view, 
we cannot too strongly point out, people of every other nation 
ne es island having already commodious and appro- 
priate p! a of worship. 

. . . 


Although we had no reason to expect a general rise on the 
re-letting of the farms for the present year, as stated in our former 
address, we are happy in having it in our power to inform you 
that the following Farms were severally let on the 17th April last 
on the favorable terms undermentioned, viz :— 

Sp. Drs. 
Opium Farm, George Town for...... 2,850 
Do’ James Town.....-... 810. 


Gambling Farm, George Town...... 2,220 per month 
Do" , James Town.,..eee 429" 


— 2,640 
Arrack Farm, George Town......... 2,650 per month 
Do James TOWBvcscchaver 430° » 


* Continued from p. S14. 
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Oil, Ghee and Hougs-lard Farm........+++. 380 
Pork Parm.cccccsceccccccccs cocccccese 550 
Beetle Tiedt PA scscevscccchscccssrvece 1,010 
Arta PAPAS iascuct vances cetccvetstence 210 
Salt Cis Serer eee eee eer eer Ce eeeeeereerry | 475 


The favorable terms to Government on which the Farms have 
been thus disposed of for the mt year, affording an addi- 
tion to our Revenues of Spanish dollars 54,420 per annum on the 
year preceding, notwithstanding the disadvantage of the late dry 
season and consequent failure of the May Pepper crop can only 
be attributed to the increased confidence in Government and 
improving population of the island. We have no reason, however, 
to ex that the arrack and salt Farms, will hereafter prove 
equally productive, the purchasers of these farins labouring under 
much disadvantage in consequence of the failure of the late pepper 
Faty, Moa prevents the Chinese and other cultivators indulging 
int accustoined luxuries, . ‘ 

The farming the exclusive patviioge of retailing Tobacco, 
under due regulations, appearing to us likely to prove an efficient 
source of revenue, without bearing bard on any class of our 
inhabitants, we have advertised it for sale accordingly, for the 
next year of account, and are confident it will meet our expectations 
We <0} general the 

e have no great reason to ex a rise on 
reletting of the Farms for fhe uabedoes vine os Se Jaw Gaia od 
little demand for Pepper, together with the probability of this very 
dry season destroying many of the vines, may press hard upon 
the Chinese, from whom are chiefly drawn the revenues under the 
heads of “ Arrack, Gambling, Opium, and Tobacco Farms” and 
as the present high price of Quedah Rice leaves the inhabitants 
= general but small means of indulging in their accustomed 
uXuries, 

The late Lieutenant Governor having forwarded to us from 
Calcutta a General Report on Prince of Wales Island, we have 
the honor to forward copy thereof as a number in our present 


packets, 

This although bolding forth a flattering, cannot we fear 
be Sepondod : upon as onstalnag an ssontes samen of this 
settlement at the time of our assuming charge of its Government, 
and as we have found on examination that many of the estimates 
and calculations, as well as the principles on which they were 
founded, are erroneous, we have considered it our duty to enter 
vonebiliey of chet thereon on Record, in order bo peevent the 

bility of their leading to wrong conclusions, w van- 
tages of local latorwsation wad a knowledge of contrary facts could 
not be casily obtained. 


21 Vol.6 
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Mr Thomas Raffics, whom your Hon'ble Court was pleased to 
appoint our Deputy Secretary, having by studious application, 
united to great natural talent for the acquisition of knowledge in 
languages, notwithstanding every attention was at the same time 
bestowed to his other more immediate duties, attained for the time 
he has studied it, a wonderful proficiency in that of the Malays, 
we beg leave strongly to recommand his very esorantah 
exertions to the notice of your Hon'ble Court, by w merit is 
sure to be rewarded; and we forward a copy of his letter to us 
on this subject, a number in the packet. 


Local Press. 


to Government. 





H. S. Pearson, Esquire, 


Sir, 
I sy, nail to acquaint you, for the information of the 
Hon'ble the Governor and Council, that pursuant to the permis- 
sion granted by Government on the 30th ultimo, to establish a 
chon Press on this Island, that the Press is now erected and I 
= ly a begin any Forms which Government may to pleased to 
ve printed, 
Regarding what may be inserted in the Gazette, I shall send a 
rs street to your office at 4 o’clock on the so every 
‘riday, for the purpose of risen J any part which may be deemed 
so to appear before the public. 
beg leave further to state for the information of the Hon'ble 
Board, that I have written to Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay for 
the purpose of ascertaining the several rates at which Government 
work is done in general, but believe it is contracted for by the 
month. The terms on which individuals will insert their Adver- 
tisements in the Gazette, are for every line where the number does 
not exceed fifty 25 pice, above that number 20 pice, but as few 
individuals have occasion to insert Advertisements of great length, 
I hope Government will not think it too much being c t 
sum per line, for —_~ orders they may chuse to promulgate 
the 1 of the Gazette. 
I have the — to be, 
ir, 
Your most obedt. and most hum’ble servant, 
(Signed) A. B. BONE, 
For self and other proprietors of the Gazette. 
Deted, 25th February, 1806. abt 


Committee of Assessors. 
Read the following Proceedings of a Special Committee of 
Assessors viz.—At a Special Committee of Assessors held on 
Monday, the 25th day of August, 1806—present W. E. Phillips, 
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uire, Chairman, George Seton, James Scott, John Dunbar, 
and'A'B, Bone, Engines Baropetn members aad uah, Chee 
Amant, Gu Gee Pooke, Chee Eam, Cauder Moodeun, Jelaubdeen, 
and Noquedah Tomby Saib, native members. 

Read a letter from the secretary to Government, dated 22nd 
August, addressed to the Chairman of the Committee of Assessors, 

that the board having had before them the proceedings of 

the on the su of the abuses stated to exist in the 
Police t, direct him to state, that as the Committee have 
not fit to call on Mr Kettner to appear in his defence, the 
board cannot come to any decision in the present stage, and have 
therefore referred an extract from the whole of the i 
with the exception of the last paragraph, to a committee to consist 
of the Judge and Magistrate as Chairman, and J. P. Hobson and 
Jas. Carnegy, Esquires, and requesting that the Committee will 
proceed to investigate the expressions stated in the last paragraph 
of the proceedings, and report to the board. 
_ Resolved, that tl Chairman be requested to write the follow- 

answer :— 


I have had the honor of ing before the Committee of 


and which message was 
ascertain whither or not there did exist any grounds for the report 


in circulation, that certain duties or fees were levied on 
rik mecordtregent Der gram in the markets of Town. 
That the committee ing on those grounds them- 


selves merely to this enquiry, without conceiving that the nature 
of the communication authorized them to go into any Judicial 
Enquiry, to which the Committee conceive themselves totally 
"3. "The last paragraph of the proceedings of the Co 

ings 0 minittee, 
originated from o/voleatry dsclaratica of the sative tembers, thas 
grounds existed for complaints of a more serious nature than those 
enquired into: Of which declaration the Committee took no 
fi notice, than making it known to government, without 
Conceiving that they as a body had thereby become Accusers. 

4. The Committee further instruct me to say, that as the 
authorities under which the ee raged are po 
to levying assessments, i repairin streets 
Superintending the market of Town, the Committee did 
not think themselves authorized to go into any examination uncon- 
nected with either of these duties; but in compliance with the 
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recommendation of the Hon’ble the Governor and Council, the 
Committee have taken down and recorded in their proceedings of 
this date, such statements as have becn voluntary made to them. 
At the same time they most respectfully submit to the Hon'ble 
the Governor and Council, the propriety of these or similar 
examinations being taken before the Committee of which the 
Judge and sagee is Chairman, who frem being authorized 
to examine evidence on oath, are more competent to, than 
the present Committee of Assessors. 
I have the honor to be, &c. &c. &e., 
(Signed) W. E. visas 


George Town, 25th Augdst, 1806. 

The Committee Soman submit to the Hon’ble the Governor 
and Council, the following statements, No 1 to 8, from persons 
brought forward by the native members, who state that they will 
verify the same upon oath before the Committee authorized to 
take such depositions :— ye 


o al 
Che Law, a Chinese fisherman, residing at P states, that he 
purchased two slaves and paid for them 62 ilies: the slaves 
paper for whom he produces to the Committee. That one of the 
said slaves died and that one day about fifteen days after the 
appointment of the Police Magistrate, the other slave named Chin 
Hing absented himself from the said Chee Law’s house without 
paring his the said Che Law’s victuals, on which, being 
ungry, he gave the said slave a few strokes with a rattan. That 
Cassim, the head Police Officer.at Prya on this carried him and 
slave before the Police Magistrate, who adjudged him Che Law 
to be fined or flogged—ihat being unable to pay the fine, he 
reccived 2 PPE nS with @ rattan and the slave was given by 
directions of the Police Magistrate to the said Cassim, =a whom 
he remains to this day, without the said Che Law receiving any 
mai ETP for the said slave. 

The said Che Law further states the above named Chin. Hing 
was at that time worth to him in consequence of having bosoms 
acquainted with the business 4 — 

oOo. 

Pam, a Malay woman known to the Native Members of the 
Committce, and stated by them to be of unexceptionable character, 
declares that about three months ago, a daughter of hers of the nama 
of Fatima was desirous of marrying a man of the name of Pream 
contrary to her Pam’s wishes or consent. That her husband, whose 
name is Sultaun (and who is now gono to Queda), went in conse- 


quence to the Police Magistrate, are pepe arm to interfere 
‘0 


and prevent the said iage; that the P Magistrate informed 
him {f he would give kim 20 dolla he cola prevent the marriage 
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between Pream and Fatima from taking ; that the said Pam 
in consequence carried 20 dollars to the Police office, and dcliver- 
ed the same to a Police peon of the name of Shaik American 
who carried the money upstairs, and as she believes paid the 
money to the Police Magistrate; as he brought down a written 
peeet signed by the Police Magistrate addressed to the Malay 

mam; the purport of which was to forbid him to marry the said 
Pream to ber daughter Fatima and which paper she delivered to 
the said Imam, which Che Amant an elder of the Malay Church 
(now present) knows to be a fact. And she further states that the 
said Police con Shaik American told her if she disclosed this 
transaction, she would be severely punished, and notwithstanding 
the payment of the 20 dollars, the Police Magistrate subsequently 
sanctioned the marriage between the said Pream and Fatima. 

No. 3. 

Sookenillah, a Bengal milk-man, states that Merican one of the 
Police Jemautdar’s informed him about 2 months ago, that the 
Police Magistrate wished to see him, that he went to the Police 
Magistrate, who told him he would give him employment in the 
— provided he could produce a good character from any 

uropean gentleman, on which the said Sookenillah applied to 
Colonel McAlister, who desired him to call again. On this he 
returned to his own house, and was informed that Merican 
Jemautdar had sent for him again, he went to the said Jemautdar 
who said to him—“ Other men have offered 100 dollars, for 
employment under the police. If you will give that sum to be 
divided as is the custom, you may have a Tannahdany” he paid 
him 60 dollars, and promised him the balance by instalments (of 
making which payment he has three witnesses;) that he was directed 
to come next day, when he was asked by Mr Kettner, whether he 
had yet procured the written character required, that he replied 
yes, and produced one, but has neither received an appointment 
under the police, nor has he had his 60 dollars returned. 


No. 4. 

Ko, a Chinese, states he is a shopkeeper in George Town, states 
that about 17 days ago he sold a man a catty of for 12 pice 
who paid for the same and carried it away ; nbout 4 hours after the 
same mpn re‘urned to the shop of the said Ko, accompanied by a 
Police , and under the pretence that the dodgeon (or weight) 
was carried him before the Magistrate when the same 
Dodgeon was tried, and found correct, but that the Police Magis- 
trate ordered him to pay a fine of ten dollars, alleging as & reason 
therefore, that he had cheated him of some part of the weight of 
the said catty of sugar, though he offered to take his oath that he 
had given full weight, and though no evidence was produced to 
tthe recat? | Seaton he was obliged to pay the fine above 
s . 
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No. 5. . 


Tho, a Chinaman, and who keeps a small shop and sells fish, 
states, that about 50 days ago having purchased three bunches of 
— for three coopangs, a Police peon (whose name he 

oes not know, but with whose person he is acquainted) came and 
offered him two REI for the said three bunches of plan- 
tains, whieh he the said Tho refused. On which an altercation 
ensued, and the peon gave him a blow with a rattan and then 
went and acc the said Tho before the Police Magistrate with 
having beaten him the said peon, and in consequence two other 
— were sent from the Police office and brought him before the 

olice Magistrate who was very angry with him for beating the 
said peon, and that the Police Magistrate ordered him to be con- 
fined in custody two — and one day, and put him in the 
stocks; notwithstanding be informed the Police istrate that 
he had been beaten by and had not at all struck the said peon:— 
that at the expiration of the above period he was called before the 
Police Magistrate, who sentenced him to pay a fine of 20 dollars, 
which he was ea to do without being able to obtain any in- 
vestigation, although he stated that his father was a poor old man 
and totall seneuneat on him for subsistence and it was with the 
utmoat diffeulty that he could borrow the said 20 dollars. 

No. 6. 

George Seton, . states, that a man servant of his named 
Juman was cnt before the Judge and Magistrate of theft, 
for which he was sentenced by the Hon’ble the Governor and 
Council on the 12th day of November 1805, to be once publicly 
whipped and to receive 50 lashes, and be confined in Goal for one 
year, and put to hard labor on the public works. And the said 
George Seton states that he has for some months past seen the 
said Juman attending the Police Magistrate as his syce, or horse- 
keeper, and that he is so at this instant. 

No. 7. 

Seack, a Chinese Apothecary, livi in Market Street, George 
Town, that he ecocee Jolt about months since in 
bed with a woman called Esone, whom he ited with, that 
Pringue and Tuck entered te roe end een eee ee 
then carried him before the Police Magistrate accusing him 
committing a rape on the body of the said woman, w 
stated cut off his hair in the scuffle, but not being able to 
substantiate their accusation, Mr Kettner threatened to them 
1,000 dollars each, and their hair to be cut off: that after a variety 
of forms being gone through, the whole ended in the said Apo- 
thecary’s being fined 40 dollars (which is 20 dollars more than 


the Police i po saierens hy ee pasos pilee 
even if Seack was guilty of any crime) and his accusers were 
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dismissed; which 40 dollars was paid by Che Wan’s writer in the 
Court of the Police Magistrate, 
Read and Approved, 
(Signed) W. E. Paturs, 


Chairman. 
George Town, P. W. Island, Aug. 15th 1806. 


On the proposition of the Honourable the Governor, 





Agreed. 

That a copy of the said proceedings be transmitted to this 
committee now sitting for the purpose of enquiring into abuses 
stated to exist in the Police department, with the request of the 
Governor and Council that they will bestow their best attention 
in investigating all the Circumstances therein set forth. 


To Thomas Raffles, Esquire. 
Acting Secretary to Government. 

Sir—The committee of which we are the members for enquiring 
and reporting into abuses stated to exist in the Police department, 
report to you, for the information of the Honourable the Governor 
and a veg es § past 3 — 3 ae day when — 
in i oli agistrate, Pa 
pore ere § in soci scenes, oa were proceeding to investi- 
gate two remainin; the said Paul Kettner Esquire, 

w him to admit the truth of the facts 
two remaining and that we would 
made known, the Pol rp tne neers 

ice i un kin 
mediate resigaation of his offies to the Honourable 
we have ventured to accede; and the Hon'ble 
Council we hope will approve of our conduct 


| 
; 


i 

Say gFLEs 

e ppt 
HE 
J 
e 
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ir copy of our ings, which are voluminous, 
by the clerk to the Judge and Magistrate, it 
transmitted to you for the information of the Hon’ble the 
Council. 
We are, 


Sir, 
Your humble servants, 
(Signed) John Dickens. 
James Carnegy. 
oan Town, P. W. Island, § past 4 o'clock 
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To the Honourable Philip Dandas. 
Hon'ble Sir, 

Permit me to vent the effusion of gratitude for your 
kind benevolence, and allow me to state that nothing is more dis- 
tressing than the idea of having lost your | ve opinion; and could 
I flatter myself that in undergoing any further examination upon 
the charges, could obliterate in some degree, the unfavorable 
opinion you may have of me, surely I would suffer with the 

test pleasure, though death itself does not ap so painful to 
me than what I suffered on soy last, and I hope that your 
kindness will relieve me from any further proceedings; then were 
the people indulged they would probably being forward every 
individual case that has ever come before me, and Inchoon and 
Kankuang have convinced me what a gloss may be thrown upon 
any one circumstance if persons are so inclined. I am disposing 
of what little things I have and if it meets your approbation, J 
shall leave the island as soon as possible, as my staying here with- 
out employment would soon swallow up what little I have. 
I am most respectfully, 
Honourable Sir, 
Your most humble, and for ever 
ul servant, 
(Signed) P. Kerrser. 
P. W. Island, 3rd September, 1806. 


The Governor proposes that Mr Kettner be informed in reply 
that the Governor and Council cannot consent to his quitting the 
island under t circumstances, and refer him to their former 
instructions of the Ist instant, the proceedings of the committee 
therein alluded to, not having been yet receiv 4 

. 


At a Special Committee of Assessors held on Monday, the 8th 
day of September, 1806. 


W. E. Phillips, Esqui ” Chai 
. E. Philli uire irmar. 
Geo aces 
John Dunbar, : European Members, 
Nath Bacon, 
Che Wan, 
oe Gen soli 
u Gupoolic, 
Nacodah Tonaby Saib, 
The Chairman lays before the committee the following letter 
addressed to him by the Acting Secretary to Government. 
To W. E. Phillips Esq. Chairman. 
Sir—Having laid before the the Honourable the Governor and 
Council the proceedings of the Committee of Assessors of the Ist 
instant, I am directed to state in reply to the letter therein direct- 


Native Members. 
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ed to be addressed to Government, that the Governor and Council 
have long been desirous of issuing due regulations established for 
the markets and apse the opinion of the Committee of Asses- 
sors as likely very much to assist them in making such, they 
request the Committee's attention thereto and that they will when 
convenient lay before the Governor and Council, a draft of such 
regulations as may appear conducive to the desired end. 
T have the ts to be, 
ir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
Tuomas Rares, 

Acting Secretary to Government. 


Fort Cornwallis, the 5th September, 1806. 


Resolved.—That in compliance with the directions of the 
Honourable the Governor and Council, the Committee do proceed 
to submit such sagueticns as appear to it conducive to the good 
order und better supply of the markets of George Town. 

And as a ground to preceed on, this Committee respectfully 
submit as its opinion, that under the peculiar local circumstances 
attached to the supplies of the market, such as are internal and 
equal to the de should have their prices lated by a Com- 
mittee nominated by Government, and that where the supply is 
external and those unavoidably variable, the price should not be 
fixed; but allowed to regulate itself according to the quality of 
the article and quantity in the market. : . 

That p ing on such ideas, the Committee is of opinion, 
that the following lations will be pres & 

Ist. That it be deemed the duty of the Police department to 
sce that such articles as are restricted to be sold in this market, be 
brought there, and not disposed of elsewhere; the lation 
however not to a'fcct the supplies sent for from the Quedah shore, 
hy ape inhabitants for their own private consumption, and 
not for 

2nd. That in order to preserve due order in the markets, and 
compromise altercations between buyers and sellers, there be a 
person appointed as a Superintendent of the markets, with an 
assistant to preside there for that purpose, who may also be dircct- 
ed to keep a Royister of the Imports as well as internal supplies 
daily, which will enable to the Committee before named, to fix the 
prices of the latter at stated periods; but it is the opinion of this 
Committee that such Suporintendent should not be invested with 
any other powers, and that in all cases exceeding his limited autho- 
rity, an immediate reference be made through the Superintendent 
to the Police Magistrate. . 

3rd, That the Superintendent be furnished with an adequate 
number of scules, weizlts and meusures, for the purpose of the 
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market people, which are to be stamped, and lent in the market 
gratis, and that none other are to be used. 

And further that the Superintendent and his assistant be placed 
under the control of the Committee alluded to in the foregoing 
article. 

4th. The Superintendent and his Assistant to be prohibited 
from buying for the purpose of selling either directly or indirectly, 
any of the articles restricted to be sold in the market; and that 
security be demanded for their good conduct. 

5th. That no person excepting the bazar guard wearing arms 
or any badge of authority, such as European soldiers, sepoys, or 
peons, be itted to enter the market with such ; it hav- 
ing been found from experience that such marks of distinction 
have enabled the ill-disposed to nice acts of violence and 
oppression upon the retailers in the . 

bth. That with the exception of fish and y les, the sale 
of all articles should commence at 7 o'clock in the morning, and 
close at 6 at night, that the markets be open and shut by the 
Superintendent by beat of gong, and that during these hours, the 
Superintendent or his Assistant be comstantly present. 

7th. That hours for the sale of fish aad: vegetables should not 
be limited, but permitted at all times. 

That the Committee is of opinion, that it will be found difficult to 
procure a native competent fo fulfil the duties required from the 

roposed Superintendent of the markets, and therefore respectful- 
ly submit to the consideration of the Hon'ble the Governor and 
Council, the expediency of intrusting the management of that 
department to some European who may understand the Eastern 


languages. 
re oa = a ae 
igned ; HILLIPS, 
i Chairman. 


The Honourable the Governor proposes that the Chairman of 
the Committee of Assessors be informed, that the Governor and 
Council approve of their trying the experiment, and authorize the 
Committee to carry the same into execution, provided they can 
find means to defray the expence of the scales, 
weights &c. &c. &c. so as not to become to Government. 

the Chairman be however informed, at the same time, that 
the Committee are not to understand from this, that the 
approved either of the General Principle of the Plan, viz. that of 


a market without control, which consider as not applicable 
to this place; or of the detailed ions which the are 
convinced will 


be found very difficul if not impracticable to be 
carried into execution. =i 2 

That the Governor and Council relying much on the local 
rience of the Committee, they are willing, that the plan on 


faith of their recommendation should be put to trial, which 


2 


g 
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hope the Committee and the inhabitants in general, will consider 
as a desire to accommodate themselves to their wishes in every 


case where the same may be practicable. 


19th September, 1806. 


Read the following proceedings of a Special Committee of 
Assessors, viz.—At 2 Special Meeting of the Committee of Asses- 
‘own, 


sors, held at George on Monday, the 15th day of 
tember, 1806. y Sin 
Present 

W. E. Philli vire. Chairman. 

John Bakers En 

John Scott and \ ; European Members. 

George Seton. S 

Che Wan, 

Che Eam, 

Che Amant, 

a Gupoolic, Native Members. 

e 
Gelaubdeen and 


Cauder Meydin. 

The Chairman lays before the Committee the following letter, 
addressed to him by the Acting Secretary to Government :— 
To W. E. Phillips, Esquire, 

Chairman of the Committee of Assessors. 

Sir,—I have to acknowledge to receipt of the proceedings of a 
Special Committee of Assessors, held on the 8th instant, submit- 
ting their opinion on the mode best adapted fer the general sup- 
ply of the markets, and sugyesting certain regulations necessary 
in uence. 

2nd. That the Honourable the Governor and Council having 
taken the same into consideration; I have their directions to 
acquaint you, that they approve of the mode recommended by the 
Committee being eaepied, and they authorize the Committee of 
Assessors to try the experiment, provided they can find means to 
defray the expences of the Superintendent, scales, weights &c. &c., 
80 as not to become a charge to Government. 

3rd. I am however directed to observe, that the Committee 
are not from this to understand, that the Governor and Council 
approve either of the general ese of the plan, viz.—that of 
a market without control, or of the detailed regulations, 
which the Boa:d are convinced will be found very difficult, if not 
impracticable, to be carried into execution. 

ying on the local experience of the Committee, they are 
willing that the plan, on the faith of their recommendation, should 
be put to the trial, which they hope the Comimittee and the 
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inhabitants in will consider as a proof of their desire to 
accommodate Ives to their wishes, in every case where the 
same may be practicable. 
Iam, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


(Signed) Tuomas Rarriss, 
Acting Secretary to Government. 
Fort Cornwallis, the 12th September, 1806. 

The Committee having taken the within letter into considera- 
tion, leave with deference to observe, that the suggestions 
contained in their proceedings of the 8th instant, were merely 
intended to convey to the Honourable the Governor and Council 
the general sense of this Committee, relative to the internal ma 
ment of the markets of G Town, as a basis on which (if 
approved) Regulations might be formed by the Honourable 
Governor and Council, but that as it appears by the letter now 
before the Committee, that the Honourable the Governor and 
Council do not approve of the general principle of the Plan or of 
the detailed Regulations, but are willing to put them to the trial 
as an experiment, provided the Commitee can find means to 
defray expence, so as not to become a charge to Government, the 
Committee beg leave to submit to the consideration of the Ho- 
nourable Board an advertisement by the Chairman of a former 
Committee of Assessors, dated the 31st January, 1803: 

“Notice is hereby given, that the Committee of Assessors for 
“ George Town having parr 5 a commodious bazar for the 
“sale of fowls and other poultry ; all persons whatever are here- 
“ by prohibited from selling fowls, or other kind of poultry any- 
“ where within George Town, but in that bazar, any person 
“ convicted before the Judge and Magi of er fowls or 
“ other kind of poultry, contrary to this lation, will be fined 
“ for every fowl, one copong; for every capon, duck or goose, two 
* copongs, for every offence,—one-halt of the fine to go to the 
“ informer, and the other half to the fund for repairing the streets 
“of the Town. This regulation to have effect from the 15th of 
February next. , 

“ By permission of the Acting Lieutenant-Governor. 

(Signed) Guo. hegre 


“George Town, Prince of Wales Island, 31st January, 1803.” 


Subsequent to the above Advertisement the late Liew 
Governor, Mr Farquhar, issued a Proclamation rescinding the 
same, and permitting the sale of poultry &c. &c. where and when 
the ver.dor thought proper, but the inconveniences resulting from 
the Proclamation, led to the proceedings of a Committee of Asses- 
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sors held on the Sth November 1804, which this Committee also 
respectfully submit to the consideration of government : 


“ That on account of various representations having been made 
“to the Committee of the difficulty of procuring poultry, which 
“ appears to be in consequence of the Lieutenant-Govcrnor’s Pro- 
“ clamation rescinding the Regulation of the Committee of the 31st 
“ January, 1803, and particularly from the representation of Mr 
“McIntyre, Clerk of the Market, who states, that the people 
“ bourding the prows and taking poultry at their own price out of 
“ them when they ought to be brought to the public markets, and 
“in consequence create many disturbances, and deters the natives 
“ from supplying the market. In order therefore to obviate these 
“ inconveniences, the Committee submit to the consideration of 
“ the Lieutenant-Governor, the following amendment viz:— 

“That in lieu of the Assistants and Peons now allowed the 
“ Clerk of the Market there be appointed a Panglima Puckan, to 
“ reside in the n arket, from 8 till 12 in the morning, and from 2 
* till 6 in the evening, who shall be a third man to see justice done 
“ between the buyer and the seller, that some res ble Malay 
“ be chusen for this office with a salary of 25 dollars per month, 
“ and that any additional expence be paid by the Committee, and 
“in order to give confidence to the Nacodah of the Prows, who 
“ supplies the market, that the following be the fixed prices of 
“ poultry brought to market viz:— 

“ Ducks, four for a dollar. 

“ Large Fowls, six for a dollar. 

“ Small Fowls, twelve for a dollar. 
“ Capons, four for a dollar. 

“ And that in case of any dispute the Pungalama Puckan be 
“the Umpire; that the Regulations of the Committee of the 31st 
“ January, 1803, be republished in as far as that all poultry be 
“sold in the public market; and that the Sar on deviation 
“ theretore be doubled and that the Acting Lieutenant-Governor 
‘will take mensures that prows bringing poultry to market, are 
“ not boarded by any person with an intent to forestall, or impede 
“ « free import.” 

In the letier from the Acting Secretary to Government to the 
Chairman of the Committee, dated the 5th instant, it is stated, that 
“the Honourable the Governor and Council have long been 
“ desirous of seeing due regulations established for the markets, 
“and desiring the opinion of the Committee of Assessors, as 
“likely very much to assist them in making such, they request 
“ the Committee’s attention thereto and that they will when con- 
“ venient lay before the Governor and Council, a draft of such 
“ regulations.” . 

In compliance with the directions contained in the letter above 
quoted, the Committee have laid the foregoing advertisement and 
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ings of the former Committee, before the Honourable 
as the best materials it can furnish for the r- 
ed, at the same time the Committee tfully submit that the 
present state of its funds is such as to render the Committee inade- 
quate to defray any other expences than kecping the streets in 
repair, and collecting the Assessment, end that Mr Brown has 
acted as Clerk to the Committee for the last twelve months with- 
out receiving any salary or compensation whatever for his trouble. 
Mr Dunbar having stated to the Committee that Tomby Sahib 
has connived at the nefarious transactions of the late Police Magis- 
trate, as appeared in his examination as a member of this Com- 
mittee, when called before the Committee of which the Judge and 
Magistrate was president—Tomby Sahib having thereby acted 
unworthy of a member of this Committee, Mr Dunbar’s 
statement being corroborated by a majority of the Committee; the 
Honourable the Governor and Council are respectfully requested 
to be pleased to direct a meeting to be called of the Landholders 
of George Town, for the pur of expelling Tomby Sahib from 
his seat as a member of this Committee and for the further 
purpose of electing another representative in his room. 


Bat ate et 
igned ; HILLIPs, 
¢ ) Chairman. 


George Town, P. W. Island, September 15th, 1806. 
Complaint by the Judge and Magistrate (Mr Dickens) aga‘nst 
a Mr Dougias. 
To Thomas Raffles, Esquire. 
Acting Secretary to Government. 

Sir,— It is with real concern that I am again obliged to request 
that your will represent to the Hon'ble the Governor and Council, 
that this morning Mr Douglas, an inhabitant of this island, was 
guilty of a wanton outrage on me, in ny public character, as Judge 
and J agistrate, for the Poa is conduct which in obedience to 
the orders of the Honourable Board, it has fallen to be my duty to 
observe towards him in the various suits lately preferred by and 
against him in the Court of Justice over which I preside. 

2nd. On referring to your letter of the 26th ultimo, wherein 
the Honourable the Governor and Council &c. express a hope, 
that o  premeiins, Mr Fenwick’s return to this island, they have 
precl the possibility of a recurrence here of prs panes fe in 
Suture, I feel myself justified in expecting the most exemplary 
notice will be taken by the Honourable the Governor and Council 
of the conduct of Mr Douglas, which I shall by and bye particu- 
larize, because, in fact, it will appear much more heinous and 
destructive of the pure administrauion of justice, than even that of 
Mr Fenwick. 

3rd. Mr Douglas heretofore took the liberty of addressing a let- 
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ter to me in my official capacity, on the cover of which I wrote that 
all official applications should be made in person, or by attorney 
constituted in writing, and affixed to this writing the seal of the 
Court. Notwithstanding this notice, the day before yesterday Mr 
Douglas directed @ letter to me, omitting on the direction my 
official character, which letter enclosed an extract of a letter from 
Mr Acting Secretary Raffles to him, conveying a reprimand, and 
called on me to state, why such a severe reprimand had been 
given him by the Yonourable the Governor and Council. I did 
net reply to this letter, but yesterday in open Court, where Mr 
Douglas appesred as a defendant to a suit instituted against him 
I add mysclf to him, and observed, that the proceedings on 
which the Honourable Board had exercised their judgment were 
those signed by himself, all which he had heard read. And that 
I knew not by what right he presumed to call on me to explain 
why the Honourable Board reprimanded him, and that I was 
ized he should take the li rty ot ee | to me a letter on 

Fv § a subject, after I had stated to him that I did not receive any 
letter on official business. And that it was extremely impro 
in him to address a letter directed to me as a private individual 
on a public judicial pee 2 j 

4th. I also stated to r Douglas, that he must be aware that he 
had sworn before me that he believed Vantray died without a will 
and that this affidavit was on record, when it afterwards ap 
that at the time he, Douglas, made the affidavit he had a will of 
Vantray’s in his possession, and which he afterwards produced, on 
which will there was endorsed in the English language and charac- 
ter two endorsements— one in pencil *‘Varsey’s Will,” the other in 
ink, “ supposed Will of Varsey Mahomed.” 

5th. Mr Douglas oy proper to declare in open Court that 
he did not come there to anded by me. Upon which I 
observed to him, that if he wished it I would make a minute on 
the proceedings of these circumstances and submit my conduct 
therein to the judgment of the Honourable the Governor and 
Council, as he was not subject to my ordinary jurisdiction. Mr 
Douglas not appearing to wish that I should enter should a minute, 
it did not appear on the proceedin.s of _——- Court. 

6th. A little before 7 o'clock a. m., of this day, near to the new 
Convict lines, I met Mr Douglas on ho being myself in 
a carriage. Mr Douglas addressed himself to me, requiring an 
explanation and satisfaction for my conduct to him in Court. I 

him I was surprized at his daring to interrogate me in that 

manner and that I would not permit him, or any man, to expect 
that I would explain to him my official conduct as Judge, upon 
which he threatened me, saying “ he would have ample satis- 
faction” and swearing “ he would have my blood.” Human 
nature is frail, and I confess that I was wrong in my reply. I told 
him, “ he was ascoundrel” and that he had now an opportunity, 
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and that if he hud the spirit to do it—“ why did he rot now 
take his rev ?” His answer was, “ he had no pistols, but if 
he had he would.” 
7th. Having narrated these facts, and apologized for the mom - 
tary irritation, occasioned by the wanton attack made on me b, 
such a person, I can only repeat, that this event furnishes 
instance of the injurious effects resulting from the Honourable the 
Governor and Council cmpein’ me to examine into complaints 
against British subjects, w respect and obedience to my 
judicial opinion I not only cannot command, but who think 
themselves authorized to resent as a private personal injury, the 
judicial duties I perform in obedience to the injunctions of the 
onowable the Governor and Council. 
I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 

Your very humble servant, 

At '), Joun Dickens, 
George Town, 21st December 1806, 9 o'clock a. 


The Superinten/ent Engineer on the Defences of the Island. 

Sir,—In obedience to the orders of the Honourable the Go- 
vernor and Council, contained in your letter to me of the 9th 
instant, 1 have the bonor to forward a rongh sketch of Farquhar 
Street, and all the lots of ground contiguous, 

The piece of Ground which remains to the Honourable Com- 

y, and on which part of the old hospital now stands, is bounded 

y a deep red line, and two lots offered for sale by Messrs Brown 

and Clarke, are bounded by a fainter red line. The whole united 

forms a most valuable piece of ground, and for many important 

reasons, I take the liberty of recommending that Messrs Brown 

and — proposals be accepted, and the purchase made with- 
out delay. 

It is much to be tted that any of the ground between 
Farquhar Street and the was ever sold to individuals, It was 
invaluable to Giovernment for many purposes. In the first place 
for public buildings of all descriptions. But as connected with 
plans which I hope soon to submit to the Honourable Board, for 
the protection of this almost defenceless Town and Point, it was 
still more valuable. And I recommend the Government lose no 
opportunity of repurchasing any and every lot of that ground 

ered for sale. 

Although owing to the numerous avocations that have occupied 
my time, I have not been able to lay before government 
reports relative to the very a ints referred to my consi- 
deration, in their Secretary’s letter of the 3rd July, &c. &e. &e. 
yet the subject I have never for a moment lost sight of and I am 
giving it my most serious i ion. 

I have twice visited Pulo Jerajah. I have examined the Quedah 
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shore, and have proceeded for many miles up the Praya river, 

ing &c. as I went along and when duties consideration 
afford me the smallest leisure, and the season is more favorable, 
I shall make more extensive and more minute researc 

But I will admit for a moment that a more desirable site may 
be discovered for a capital, still the point of land on which George 
Town stands will always be the site of the second Town on this 
island, and it will continue to be a most formidable rival to any 
capital that may be established. The numerous reasons why it 
should prove so, must be so obvious to every member of the 
Honourable Board, that I think it unnecessary to dwell upon them 
“fo ook ly preparin heme of defence for th 

am in reparing a scheme fence is very im- 
portant datas t peated the works on the Point called Fort 
Cornwallis, unworthy the name of a Fort, and incapable of an 
defence, unassisted by the Ships of His Majesty’s “ Fleet” whi 
may accidentally be here, I would ere this have dedicated less of 
my time to aa Sie duties, and come before government with 
plans fora respectable and permanent fortification. But at this season 
of the year, even if approved plans were determined upon, they 
could not be carried into execution, and I have every reason to 
believe, that I shall have sufficient leisure to submit plans to 
government that may be begun upon, the moment the dry season 
commences. 

In regard to Fort Cornwallis I cannot conscientiously recommend 
any money being laid out on it, either for a magazine or in the 
way of improving the works, but I shall have the honor, ve 
shortly, of laying before the Honourable the Governor and Council 
a letier on that subject. 

I now beg the indulgence of the Honourable Board, to return 
to the original subject of this letter. The nd offered for sale 
has advantages in a lesser point of view, that are worthy of con- 
sideration. 

The old hospital has been thought of for a temporary Church, 
but it stands so awkwardly with its corner intruding upon Farqu- 

Street, that it was only temporary convenience that could 
make the scheme advisable, I therefore beg leave to suggest the plan, 
marked in the sketch with black lead pencil lines, of a second branch 
Farquhar Street, or a double street with a Church between. The 
Church so placed would ulmost appear the result of taste or fancy, 
and not that of a temporary expedient, also this road would bea 
great accommodation to the inhabitants of Farquhar street and do 
pe every plea of complaint of their not having the street promi- 


there. 
I have the honor to be &c. &e. 
(Signed) ies ent aaingpaley tain, 
uperintendent i urveyor. 
E Wikis titighastian 
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A TRIP TO MOUNT OPHIR.* 


A couple of companions and the writer agreed to make the 
ascent ot Ophir, for the purpose of obtaining some of the rare and 
valuable specimens of Botany it produces. After pe with 
two of the Punghulus to meet us at Ayer Panes, with a num- 
ber of coolies, and having sent our baggage on in carts, with the 
paper and boards necessary for collecting and spr the 
specimens, we started from Malacca, on Wednesday, the 8th inst. 
for Ayer Panas, where after an agreeable drive of about 15 or 
16 miles over an undulating country, we arrived at an early hour 
and took up our quarters in the Government Bungalow ; a very 
comfortable habitation for the jungle, where we enjoyed our first 
breakfast, The spot on which the house is built is prettily situated 
on a rising und, well cleared, upon which the eye rests with 

uliar satisfaction after having had nothing to look — for an 

ur previously but the tame monotony of the jungle. We walk- 
ed about this pleasing little spot for some time, examining 
og of the place and visiting the Hot Wells, about 150 yards 
from the Bungalow.—The spring is rather curiously placed, in the 
middle of a paddy field, alout six feet four inches square, with a 
clear stream of water running within 2 feet of its edge. The tem- 

rature was 122° F,—not within 10 d of the Hot Wells of 

ebang. From the bubbles of air constantly escaping, I should su 

pose that it contaived curbonic gas and the sulphureous smell indi- 
cates something more than a mere thermal spring.—With all due 
deference to the analysis made in Calcutta, 1 am inclined to think 
that the Hot Wells of Sebang also contain carbonic gas and sulphur, 
for the same reasons; and that they further contain a portion of 
iron, I am convinced by the red feruginous matter 
on the surface, and which protessor Ehrenberg of Berlin, hes prov- 
ed to be composed of the outr sheaths of minute infusinal animals 
which appear to the powcr of secreting oxide of iron and 
silver, and only flourish in chulybeate waters. Having finish- 
ed our walk, we mustered our coolies, 52 in number, whom we 
had agreed for at the rate of 7 fanams 2 pice each man per 
diem, and despatched them with their respective loads to Rheim, 
about 7 miles further, where we had arranged to dine and sleep. 
It is a very necessary precaution for travellers to take, that of dis- 
tributing equally their baggage amongst the coolies, they being 
exceedingly lazy and unaccommodatiag to each other ; and if not 
looked well aiter, will walk off with scarcely anything on their 
backs, leaving your traps to be carried as best they may. The 
road from Ayer Panas to Rheim may be travelled in a B 
by those inclined to patronize bone-setters and coach makers ; but 
for those not possessing such singulur predilections we would 
recommend the equestrian mode of travelling —At Rheim there is 
a small stockade and a Havildar’s guerd: very little cultivation, 
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which consists of unly a few y fields, but the natives informed 

me that there are vast numbers of fruit trees ; the supply of fruit 

during the season always abundant, and that last year the crop was 
so prolific, and consequently so cheap, that many persons would 

not take the trouble of pulling their fruit. In the evening we took 

a stroll into the adjoining woods, where we collected several fine 

species of ferns and other plants, and, had time permitted, I think 

we might have reaped a considerable harvest at this spot. 

On the following morning, after a very satisfactory night’s rest 
in an open shed, we started the coolies with their respective loads, 
and followed ourselves on ponies, for upon leaving Rheim all 
semblance of'a carriage road ceases. | We soon entered the prime- 
val forest, though which there is a road to Chaban. With the 
exception of an occasional monarch of the woods measuring his 

across the path, which sometimes proved over much for the 
agility of our little ponies, and occasioned some loss of time in 
dismounting and ing detour through the jungle—I cannot 
say that I much admired the ride; but my companions were of 
different sentiments. To me the death-like silence that prevailed, 
for not even a monkey was to be seen or heard, nor the chirp of a 
single bird, the gloom of the dark forest, and a chilliness that 
penetrated to the bone, were not productive of very ones 
sensations. Out of justice to the forest, I must say that I never 
beheld finer timber in my life, many of the trees shot up more 
than eighty feet without a branch, straight as poplars, and carry- 
ing the girth up with scarcely perceptible diminution. Along this 
road we were not very fortunate in our Botanical researches, the 
month of Javusry being a bad flowering month, and consequently 
an unproductive season for a botanical excursion through the 
Malacca jungle—The chief plants we met with were a few ferns 
and a small yellow flowering orchideous plant, which was 
abundant along the side of the path. The distance from Rheim 
to Chaban is about 7 or 8 miles, and took I think 3 hours in travel- 
ling; in consequence of the frequent halts to examine and collect 
plants. At Chaban there area few Malay houses where we pro- 
cured some ducks and fowls, and where we halted to rest the 
people ; and in the mean time under the pleasing shade of coco- 
nuts and other palm trees, we discussed the merits of a capital 
curry, which precaution I would recommend to the notice of all 
future travellers, to prepare them for a long and tedious journey 
over one of the vilest roads it has ever been my bad fortune to 
travel, viz.- the road from Chaban to the foot of the Mountain. 
The Pungbulu of Chaban resides two or three miles from the 
place where we stopt at, and here our men laid down their bur- 
dens, and one aud ail declared, although it was only 12 o'clock, 
that it was out of their power to proceed further, as they had no 
rice, and there was not another habitation betweeo that and the 
mountain, which was distant a fall day’s journey. Had we listened 
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to this complaint our future plans would in all probability have 
entirely miscarried, and we might altogether have failed in the 
accomplishment of our object; so we told them determinedly that 
if they did not take up their loads and proceed forthwith, they 
should have their labour for their pains, as not a single pice should 
they receive. This “ argumentum ad crumenum”™ had the desired 
effect, for afier a little further demur, they shouldered their burdens 
and off again we all set. The distance from the Punghulu’s 
house to the foot of the mountain may be about 11 miles, and the 
road is one of the worst 1 ever went over, being cut up in various 
places, so that we had frequently to alight, as also to ride knee 
deep in mud through swamps. On again entering the forest, the 
ee was narrow, uneven, and slippery from late rain; and so 

ocked up in various places by logs of timber lying across it, that 
it was matter of astonishment to observe how our sure footed little 
nags kept their equilibrium, and how speedily they acquired the 
knack oF scrambling over all impediments. On our way we stopt 
at Assahan, the utmost limits of the Company’s territory, where 
on asmall hill we refreshed ourselves with drinking coconut water, 
there being several very fine trees on the hill, without an habita- 
tion of any sort neur them—a most unusual circumstance in a 
Malayan country.—The view of the different ridges of the Moun- 
tain from this spot is pleasing and picturesque but we soon 
re-entered the donee jungle where the ride was far from interest- 
ing, and as the day beyan to decline the idea of being benighted in 
such a dense unhealthy spot was anything but pleasant. The men 
seemed to be of a somewhat similar opinion, for notwithstanding 
their previous plea of inabiliny, they pushed on at 4 famous rate, 
and we gained the Gold Mines at the foot of the Mountain, a 
little after 5p. ™. Here instead of finding an industrious colony 
of Chinese, as formerly, all was desolation—One very good house 
containing rude furniture remained, of which we forthwith took 
undisputed possession, congratulating ourselves not a little that 
this welcome habitation had esca the fury of the Malays, in 
their indiscriminate destruction of life and property. Before our 
departure from Malacca we had received various and contradicto- 
ry reports of this occurrence ; some assuring us that the Chinese 
had returned to the Mines, others that all who could escape had 
fled, and that the rest had been murdered. The total abundon- 
ment in which we found the place but too truly confirmed the 
latter report; and it is difficult to assign any reason for this blood- 
thirsty massacre beyond the fiend-like propensity of destructive- 
ness, inherent in the Molayan character; for the act must have 
been directly in opposition to their own interests,, the Mulays not 
being able to work the mines themselves, and at all times they 
had taken care to exact the lion's share from these unfortunate 
sons of Han, whom the “ auri sacra fames” had deluded to their 
destruction. The number of Chinese formerly at work was about 
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60, the places from whence the earth was taken, in which the gold 
is nent: are holes dug only a few feet deep, sitaated in a small 
basin at the foot of the hills. The apparatus for emptying the 
pits of water, and many other tokens that the Chinese had ‘bio 
denizens of this wild waste still remained ; such as industrious 
efforts at gardening in a few kalavances and other v bles, still 
maintaining a feeble existence, despite the encroaching and all 
prevailing lalang grass.—Our ponies quickly discovered these 
delicacies and regaled themselves upon them with visible satisfac- 
tion. 

At morning dawn we arose to make the necessary preparations 
for our ascent of the mountain; but what with the Malays boiling 
their rice and tying their bundles to be carried on their backs, we 
did not start until 7 o’clock. A guide whom we picked up at 
Chaban, and who professed a thorough knowledge of the road, 
had preceded us in order to refresh his memory of the localities, 
of which we soon found to our disappointment, he knew but little. 
We rode for a short distance throu dene lalang, and hoped from 
what we had previously heard, that we should have been able to 
take our ponies half way up the hill, but we soon found that this 
was altogether impracticable, and were compelled to send them back 
—but not before the one on which I rode gave me a gentle hint as 
to the necessity of doing so, by falling down and rolling over me. 
The fields of lalan through which we passed were intersected in 
every direction by elepbant’s tracks, their dung and fresh footsteps 
were abundant—one footmark which I measured was 14} inches 
in diameter, and in one place we came to a spot where a gentle- 
man had apparently slept the night before—I was not sorry that 
he had proved himself an early riser, fer notwithstanding my 
double barrel, I felt no inclination to be one of those who would 
disturb his slumbers. 

Upon quitting the lalang, we crossed a small mountain stream, 
ascending it for a short distance, and struck into a wood upon our 
right. Here the guide completely lost himself, and we had the 
agreeable satisfaction, after wandering about for upwards of 3 hours, 
to find ourselves in the same position we had started from; having 
walked round a hill i istead at isentiog one; during which period 
our thoughts were agreeably abstracted by pulling off the wood 
leeches which stack to us in every direction! Whilst indalzins in 
sundry benedictions upon our guide, we heard one of the Malays 
call out ular-ular, ts snake, a snake) adding that it was as large as 
& betelnut tree. Under our forlorn circumstances any little inci- 
dent was acceptable, and, double-barrel in hand, I ran to the spot 
and beheld a ae monster of a boa lying coiled upon the ground 
at a short distance from me. Upon receiving a charge of shot 
in his head, he slowly uncoiled himself and attempted to make off, 
but I stopped his progress with a ball which passed through his 


back, and my companions coming up despatched him with clubs. 
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On ing, we found him 19 feet 1 inch in length, and as thick 
round the body as a stout man’s thigh; one of my companions, an 
old traveller, was very desirous of having a joint cut off for his 
dinner, ery My to be most excellent food—but upon mention- 
the wish to the Malays, they appeared to think I was quizzing. 
eating of a snake was evidently not allied in their minds to 
any civilized act, so I thought it better as we were not in absolute 
want, to yield to their prejudices and deprive my friend of his 
epicurean repast. After this exploit our intelligent guide came 
up and informed me that he could not find the road, a piece of 
information I duly thanked him for—but nothing daunted, I set 
off over a hill to seek the road mysel’, which after about half an 
hour's seeking, I had the good fortune to fall in with, and soon 
ived that had we hit upon the right path, we could easily 
ve ridden up nearly half way—it is a well beaten tract when 
once fi and of ascent for a considerable distance. The 
Malays called the hill Bukit Panjang* and we certainly found it 
long enough, for it well tired our muscles and sinews. We had to 
ascend descend several hills before we arrived at a place call- 
ed “ Padang Batu} which is calculated as half way.—Here the 
trees begin to assume a stunted appearance, and it was immediate- 
ly above this spot we discovered what we were most eagerly in 
search of, the great Ophir Fern. We found it growing in abun- 
dance and when we looked rs this choice botanical desideratum 
all our toil and trouble vanished. There being only one specimen 
of it in England, indeed I believe only one in all —e we 
endeavoured to make up the deficiency by collecting 100 speci- 
mens, all of which, along with many others, we have had the 
fortune to bring back in a high stave of preservation. This Fern 
ws up @ single stem to the height, in some places, of seven feet, 
rowing out its fronds, in a fine shape from the end of the stem 
—it has a most beautiful appearance. We were compelled to 
select small specimens for the convenience of carriage, but we saw 
some plants with fronds nearly 2 feet in le I think we 
procured about 20 new species of ferns, besides =e other plants, 
amongst them one of the loveliest orchideous plants I ever beheld. 
The flower of this is however too delicate to preserve any of its 
splendid appearance in the Herbarium, but as we secured several 
of the roots, we hope that it may yet adorn some of the collections 
in our native country. The gentleman who takes it home, is well 
known for his taste and experience, and it could not be confided 
to more zealous and careful lands. Leaving the task of collecting 
for® our return, we pushed on and arrived at the top of the moan- 
tain, about 4 o'clock p.m. The we ther being tolerably clear 
towards the Malacca side, we enjoyed a splendi of the 
country in that direction, with the sea and islands, all lying like 
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8 beautiful Panorama beneath our feet. On the o Lpere side oar 
view was impeded by a thick haze, and we could only observe 
the country contiguous, which exhibited no signs of cultivation 
and had the usual appearance of one unvarying forest scene. On 
the top of the mountain there stands, at an angle of nearly 45, an 
immense block of granite, about 35 feet in height, under which 
we took shelter for the night. The rain and condensed mist from 
above filters through the soil under this rock, filling a small basin 
with pure and delicious water, which proved more than sufficient 
for our whole ‘sa , 70 in number.—The air felt much colder than 
was indicated by the Thermometrical variation, which only fell to 
64 of Fahrenheit, and the natives felt it cruelly, becoming perfectly 
useless. We could scarcely persuade them to gather a few sticks 
for the purpose of mating a fire for our culinary operations. 
Having brought up a number of kadjangs with us, we formed 
what we conceived a comfortable habiiation for the night against 
the granite rock, and distributed the remaining kadjangs amongst 
the people; who huddled themselves underneath, in groups of 
ten or a dozen, sitting close together to keep themselves warm, 
and dispensing with the luxury of lying down. Myself and com- 
panions having had quite sufficient exercise to give a zest for even 
spartan broth, enjoyed ourselves much to our satisfaetion, declar- 
ing every thing to be the best of its kind. We needed no salt- 
petre for our wine, and amongst ourselves settled the fact that it is 
worth going up the mountain were it only to enjoy a glass of good 
liquor. Nevertheless we dealt temperately pooue® with the 
bottle; and after a cigar soon found ourselves stretched in pleas- 
ing obliviousness to all worldly cares under the granite rock.— 
Our dormitory however did not prove quite so confortable as our 
anticipations Tea us to hope ; for the wind blew strongly, accom- 
~ with a driving mist which condensing on the rock rolled 

wn upon ua towards morning in constant drop and thoroughly 
wet ourselves and our bedding; and were I to ascend the moun- 
tain again I doubt whether I should select the same locality— 
although during the northerly monsoon it certainly shields you 
from the force of the wind. When we arose in the morning, all 
was shrouded in thick mist, the men and ourselves dripping wet 
and miserably cold—the Malays were quite paralyzed, and I 
believe we all felt quite as anxious to take our departure as we 
had previously been desirous of making the ascent. Before leav- 
ing, we again paid a visit to the summit, from whence we 
brought away several species of plants. On the very topmost 
towering height I found one of the Nepenthus or Monkey- 
cups T have ever scen—whilst fresh, it contained two breakfast 
cups brimming full of water. These plants abound on the moun- 
tain; I think we saw 5 or 6 species of them—and I much regret 
not having secured some of each kind. 

Having now taken my readers, if any have had the persever- 
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ance to follow me, to the top of the mountain, I shall take it for 
granted that they are quite sufficiently fatigued to be excused 
accompanying us in the descent. We returned from the top of 
the mountain to Malacca in 3 days, halting at the same places 
and making the same stages. The writer caught a slight fever, 
which yield quickly to one or two heavier doses; many of 
men be accompanied us have been also attacked, and some, I 
am sorry to say, are not yet recovered, evidently shewing that we 
were within some malarious influence. The whole distance from 
Malacca to the foot of the mountain, may be about 40 miles— 
from the gold mines to the top about seven more. We made the 
trip rather early in the season, the month of February being the 
best time of the year to make the ascent, and May and June about 
the worst. In conclusion, I may observe, that on our return, we 
marked with crosses many trees at the bottom of the hill, where 
we lost our way, which, if discovered, will point out the road to 
any future traveller, as they are marked up to the spot where the 
path becomes plain and evident. 


27th January, 1840. 
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Arrsr being sogeeed in this way+ for some time, I became 
accustomed to hold the pen, and was able to trace the charac- 
ters a little, though imperfectly, till one day my grand-mother,! 
seeing I had nearly got the shape of the letters, set me 
a copy, on a small board, and desired me to study it. I at- 
Bi to my lesson only at such times as I a and at other 
times played. In this way I got on till 1 was 7 years of age, 
without ever haying been punished, or scolded, and in consequence 
I learned nothing. At this time my father arrived from Siak and 
enquired about me from his mother, whom he called “ Ache” in 
Kling language, that is in Malay “ Kakah” _ sister) because 
she was only 13 years ofage when he was , and she looked 
more like his sister than his mother. He said “sister, how is Ab- 
dullah getting on in his learning?” My grand-mother replied, 
“don’t you trouble yourself about his learning just now, as he is too 
weakly to bear any beating or unkindness.” A few days after this 
my father removed to the neighbourhood of Campong Pali, and 
every day I went to learn at the school, and at night was taught 
by my . How often was I beaten, and how many learning 
boards were broken by my master on my head, and how many 
rattans were used up on my body. How many times didm 
mother cry over me on account of my numberless beatings. My 
fingers would be swollen up with beatings for mistakes in writing. 
With such difficulties is the acquisition of knowledge attended ! 

At that time my heart was full of hatred, and wrath, and malice 
against my instructors. I even prayed that God would cause them 
to die, so that I might be free to follow my inclination for play. 
I was very fond of flying kites, and when caught would be beaten, 
and with the kite hung round my neck, obli to go on 
with my lessons; but when my instructor was indisposed, that 
was a grand source of joy to me, as I took a holiday and ran out 
to play. I was also extremely gled if my instructor, or any other 
person, employed me to do any thing, no matter what, provided it 
gare me an excuse to be absent from my lessons. If there was 

slightest thing bine with my body I instantly became sick, 
and thus, also, escaped lessons. I would rather see the face of a 
tiger than my instructor any day. It is the custom if a garden 
is a good one to cultivate it, but if it has no fence, of course wild 
beasts will enter and destroy. 

I continued learning, and with the assistance of God, became 


= Translated from the “ Hikayat Abdullah bin Abdul Kadir Monshee,” by 
't Described in the preceding chapter, being sickly he had a board with a pen and 
‘as allowed to amuse bimeetf in writing of copying letters from the alphabet 

phim haghaca ang ar yom ooh + 
two bundred scholars in ber school.” 
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able to write. I was not like the other children, whose parents 
were satisfied if they could simply read the Koran, and indeed if 
one does not learn to write when young, how can he afterwards 
write correctly when old? Man in this respect is like a tree, 
which, if taken young, can be trained into shape, as its parts are 
soft and pliable, but when the tree is old the wood becomes dry, 
and if attem to be bent, will break. I continued to be instruct- 
ed by my father and grand-mother, and two ancles, one named 
Ismail Lebbye, and the other Mahomed Latif. These two were 
my father’s brothers, by the same mother. To see these people 
was to me like seeing a tiger. I was more afraid of my uncle 
Mahomed Latif than of the others, as he was more severe with 
me in my lessons. At first the letters were traced on a board, 
without any ink in the pen, and I followed over the tracings with 
ink in order to became acquainted with the proper shape of the 
letters, till after a time I could write the letters correctly. 
When’ my grand-mother saw that I could read and write, she 
made me monitor to be over the other boys, and to hear them 
their lessons, thus I was employed all the day longs from morning 
till night, and I could now write from dictation. All the boys who 
asked me to assist in their lessons used to pay me, some in money 
and some in eatables, so that I got work by my knowledge, and 
the fruits of that work. In the school none of the boys dared to 
gainsay my word, for I was their instructor. At that ume Arabic 
was alone taught, and, from the times of our forefathers, such a 
thing was never heard of as teaching the Malay language in 


schools. 

In the school there were various modes of punishment for faults 
committed , and various instruments used; first there was the rat- 
tan, then the “ Chinese crusher,” that is, an instrument made with 
5 pieces of rattans, which are tied close together at one end, and 
through the other end of each rattan a cord is passed; the punish- 
ment consists in placing a boy’s fingers between the 
and, pulling the cord, compressing or crushing the fi 
punishment is inflicted for theft, and for beating each other. Then 
again there is the “ kayu palit,” that is, a round stick about balf 
a fathom long, bored with three holes, one at each end, and one 
in the middle, a cord is passed through, and knotted at each of the 
outer ends, and then passed through the centre hole. The puni 
ment consists in placing a boy’s feet beside the ends of the stick, 
and then tying them to the stick with the cord which passes 
through the centre hole, and, when thus fastened, beatin the soles 
of the feet with a rattan ;—it is inflicted on boys who from 
school, or who climb trees, or who make faces at their companions. 
Again, there is an iron chain, about a fathom or more in length, 
fastened to s block of wood, the other end of the chain is also 
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carry the block of wood on his shoulders round the school ; some- 
times the boy is not allowed to go home, but is confined with the 
block of wood at the Master’s house, and his rice is sent to him 
there; it is inflicted on boys who run out every now and then 
from school, on boys who are always fighting, on boys who do 
not pay obedience to the instruction of thetr parents, and on boys 
who are slow in learning. Another is “ sin that is a puni 
ment for boys who are of bad disposition and who are incorrigible, 
they are made to hold their ears wick Sis Dancy ee Oe t ear 
in the left band and the left ear in the right hand, and thus 
made to sit down, (on their haunches on the floor) and rise up, a 
t many times without stopping. There is another punishment 
or idlers, a dry cocoanut ack is set on fire, and made to smoke, 
and over this smoke the 's head is held, sometimes dry Chinese 
chilli pepper is added, the smoke pags ory Pe the pepper 
entering boy’s nose and mouth and eyes cause him great pain. 
There is another punishment for boys who misbehave in school; a 
rope is tied round their waist, and then fastened to a post of the 
house; in this state they are made to learn their lessons, and are 
not let loose till the lesson is learned, their rice being sent there to 
the school by their parents. There is another punishment for very 
bad boys, and those who ran away, and resist the authority of the 
teacher, and who steal, they are hung to a beam over by 
cords round both wrists, and their feet are not allowed to touch the 
ground, There is another punishment also for very bad they 
are laid down on their bellies on the ground, and fi with a 
rattan. The punishment for boys who are great liars, and who 
abuse people, is to have chilli pepper rubbed in their mouths. 
All these punishments must be inflicted by the school-master in 
the school, there is no distinction made between the sons of the 
rich and the nei the school-master can punish them even to the 
drawing of blood, and no complaint will be against him because 
he instructs well. 

When a child is to be placed at school the father or mother 
first visit the school-master, taking a salver containing sirih, 
and a tray of sweetmeats, er with the boy who is to be 
instructed. Addressing the school-master, the father or mother 
of the boy says, “ Sir” (or Master) there are two things I wish 
to sti for this boy, first don’t blind him and second don’t 
break his limbs—for any thing else you can please yourself.” Then 
he or she orders the boy to sambah (pay obeisance) to the school- 
master; on-this the school-master erence gin dye} pe ied 
pe the Koran) over the boy, the sweetmeats are divided among 

school boys, the money brought on the sirih salver is taken 
by the Master, and the flowers divided the school boys, 
but it is not for me to enlarge on this subject, and on 
the customs of the l-room, for clever people don’t like long 
stories, they look for reasoning and explanation alone. 
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After I had been at school 8 or 9 months I made progress in 
reading and writing, and the path of knowledge to open up 
before me. Every day, after school at 12 o’clock, I used to make 
kites, of the cocoanut leaf, and sell them to the boys, one for a 
doit; with this money I bought eatables and fruit. The way I 
was able to make these kites was from being able to paint flowers 
= i suites 5 0h tne See bse ee i whee teas 

m seeing Chinese en painting pictures lowers, 
and now painted these pictures sind flowers on the kites. Other 
people made kites for sale, but little boys preferred to buy from 
me, others made their kites of patches of red, green and blue, but I 
made all mine of white popes and had colours ready to paint them, 

ing to demand. When a boy came to purchase, I asked what 
drawing do you want, some would say an elephant, some a bird, 
some a fish—each indeed according to his fancy; on this I would 
foes Some ont De bers! to buy from me. In this way 
collected money for my expences, and besides I made money by 
writing the boards for the boys. In this way I went on till 
finished schooling. 

My father ordered me to go every evening to the Mosque after 
evening prayer, to read Koran, for, said he, there are 
hundreds of people going and coming at the Mosque, and who- 
ever hears you making mistakes will doubtless correct you. I 
did as I was directed for a long time, and after some months, my 
father and mother arranged with all their relations that I should 
undergo the ceremony of circumcision. When every thing was 
arranged, all the male and female relatives of my father and 
mother in Malacca, were called together in a large assembly, 
clothed in all manner of fine garments, with gold and silver. I 
was introduced, and examined as they thought fit; my school-mas- 
ter was there and there were some clever people, who asked me 
questions concerning the reading of the Koran, the accentuation, 
and all manner of things. After I had given my answers the 
Imam or Khatib read the prayer for prosperity, and on this I was 

i to make obeisance to my master, and then to m 
father and mother; a suit of clothes was presented to the sc 
master rolled up in a cloth, there was a bajoo, a handkerchief, a 
pair of shoes and a sum of money about 10 or 20 dollars. These 
things were brought and pl before the school-master, and he 
was asked to accept of them, as an offering for his having in- 
structed me In addition to these there were many circumstances 
which I have not mentioned here. On that night they put “henna” 
on my nails like one about to be saaevtad, Soreny tether aud Socthale 
made much of me, as I was their only child. The next day hun- 
dreds of people were invited and feasted, and at night a procession 
was formed, handreds of e mounted on conveyances and thus 
we went round the town and The next day again they were 
all invited and feasted. The prayer for prosperity was read, the 
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operator prepared his knife, the operation was performed, and 7 
days afterwards I bathed again, and could walk. Ly gift of clothes 
was presented to the operator, with 3 or 4 dollars in money, he 
continued to come frequently till I was well, when he ceased his 
visits. 

About 4 month after IT had become well, my father desired the 
school-master to teach me the Kling language, with i's writing; 
that is the Hindoo manner of writing, (not the Arabic M 
manee) for it was the custom in Malacca, from the time of our 
forefathers, for the children of the wealthy to be instructed in that 
languaye, which was useful as the means of learning arithmetic, 
and as the means of communicating with the Klings, who, at that 
time crowded to Malacca in great numbers to trade. Many of 
them made fortunes in the Malacca trade, andl on this account, the 
name of the Klings was famed, and every one desired his children 
to be instructed in their language. There were four chief races 
in Malucca, each race had its Captain, thus the Captain Kling, 
the Captain Malayu, the Captain China and Captain Nasarani. 
This custom took its rise under the Dutch rule, if any one had a 
complaint it was first taken to the Captain of his tribe, and if the 
Captain could not settle the matter, it was then sent up to the 
Fiscal, after that to the Feitore (Resident). Formerly in Malacca, 
the people of all classes and tribes were exceedingly well behaved, 
if a boy committed any fault whoever saw him was entitled 
to correct him, provided he informed the boy’s parents, in a pro- 
per way of the fault, and of the punishment; petty cases were 
allowed to be settled by the elders of the campong who were ap- 

inted for that purpose by the Captains of tribes, and ony ae 
happening in the Campong was reported to the elders in first 
instance. 

For two years and six months I remained reading and writing 
the Kling lan: . I saffered very severe punishment daring 
this time, how often was I has tp and scol and with the 
tender points of my finger e to write in the sand, as those 
people (the instructors) Saeed not change the custom, which had 
obtained from times of old, for the forefinger to be used instead 
of a pen; to use a stick or any other way of writing would be @ 
serious fault, for in the ideas of those people, it is better that the 
finger be worn to a stamp in writing, than that an ancient custom 
should be altered. It pleased God that I should profit by the 
lessons of my instructor in the Kling language, and my parents 
accordingly rewarded him in the usual manner, with gifts of 
clothes money. 

During the time I was learning Kling in this way, my father 

me strictly to attend the Mosque at 5 daily times of 

prayer; and if he missed me from the Mosque at any one time of 
prayer, I was certain of gelting a ratianing. At that time I woald 
have met a tiger than my own father. I dared not speak 
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to him, his wishes and orders were always conveyed to me through 
my mother. I was very happy in sitting with her, and conversing 
and amusing myself; but I was obliged to eat my meals with my 
, and if I was absent by chance, he would wait, and not eat, 
till I had been called, and had arrived to eat with him. One day 
my father directed me to take a pen and ink and a sheet of paper, 
and to go every day to the Mosque, and write down the names of 
all who entered, and bring the paper to him every evening. When 
T heard this I was much surprised, and asked myself, what is the use 
of my going to write down the names of all these people? How- 
ever my mother replied that she did not know, but that those were 
my father’s commands, and they must be obeyed, and the sooner 
I set about it the better. I thought in my heart that my father was 
treating me with injustice; I had not a moment's leisure, or cessa- 
sion from work, I cried and my mother said, my son is it not bet- 
ter that you should suffer a little in learning now, than that here- 
after you should be without any means of gaining your livelihood? 
This was my daily life at that time. Every night I went to shew 
my father the names of the people I had written down, I then De 
many slaps and much abuse. Any of the names which were 
wrong were tied round my neck, in order to pnt me to shame. 
After about a month however of this training I was able to write 
all the names correctly. 

@ne day my father himself directed me to go and bring a pen 
and ink, and a sheet of paper. When I had brought these articles 
as di » he told me to sit down, and write from his dictation; 
when I heard this m heart palpitated with fear, as he had never 
down this before. Measwis like it or not like it, I sat down, 
and wrote whatever he said, for about 2 hours, when he took my 
paper and looked over it, with a very sour countenance. He said 
at last, well I shall let you off to-day, but to-morrow if there 
are any faults, you shall get a slap with the rattan for each. He 
marked off all the errors, the mis-spelling, and pe acre gal 
on at the letters, and we Peprenee of letters, _ finis 

& me to come ev: same purpose. I was 
i ed leo not go 


ingly griev because to play as usual. 
next day the lesson was continued, put in different words, 
he picked out words and phrases I bad never before heard of and 
me write them all down; I was abused and bullied and 
called dog, and monkey, but he did not beat me with the rattan 
any more. Every day the work became easier to me, and at the 
end of 2 months I could write correctly. After this I was instruct- 
ed in the meaning of words, and the proper way to use them. The 
meaning of a word, if placed in a certain position may be different 
from that if placed in another position, but I aot cnens 
here how I suffered in acquiring all this knowledge, and on 
the difficulties I had overcome ; it was like drawing a bamboo tree 
along the ground by its top. I was thin, on: pase 
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sunken, because of too much study, and because of disappointment 
in not acquiring knowledge, and because of shame at anticipated 
anger and ‘pinahments for these reasons, as I have bought know- 
dearly, I must eell itdearly. Had I acquired it along the 
or in an easy, playing way, I should not now wish any 
one to pay me for it; I should give it for nothing. 

If one gets a jewel of little value he is ashamed of it, but if 
one a saleable treasure, he is of course proud of it. Are 
not diamonds stones; why therefore are they sought after by all 
men—is it not because of their brilliancy ? 

One day my father said to me, uow don’t you be going about 
idling any longer, I have bought some paper, you take it and 
write out the , el in the house, and he shewed me how to do 
it. On this I sat down and wrote, and in the work how many 
presents and alge eRe and perfumes did I get ; the presents 
were rattanings, compliments were abusive language, and the 

rfumes were sour faces and grumbling every day. about 

months spent in this way, being corrected wherever I was found 
in error, 1 could copy out the Koran or any book correctly. 
When my father saw that I could write the Koran correctly he 
said, now here is an mpage, of fine Arabic and Malay book, 
copy it out. I took it in hand, and after a certain time, finished 
it E one else who saw my copy said it was very well made, 
but my er did not cease to jeer me about it; he said, look at 
the way you write, its just like the scratching of a hen’s claws—a 
little child could write better than this; he made the worst of 
er adic hgh his eyes. I now understand the 
wiedoar my father’s plan, he did not wish to compliment me for 
my wisdom or cleverness, as he feared it would make me vain. 

At that time all the the seapoys in Malacca were Bengallies 
and Hindostanies, among them 3 were Mahomedans, and 
pet pic Hindoos, Among the medana all of them read 
the Koran, and performed the proper prayers. Some of them came 
to my grand-mother’s house to engage my uncles to copy out the 
Koran. I also employed myself writing with them, and I was in 
L soem cage gece J id for my labour; I became very assi- 

uous, taking no rest day or night, till my father became 
with me and told me not to accustom m to write at night, for 
I should very soon lose my eye-sight and, by day-light, not to 
work too m as I was rere ay tg ealth. At 
I was also angry, as the longer one army dae the | 
it is before od cver css I continued by stealth to write 

I was fond i a 
There eran seen Sy I did not understand Hindostanee, 
that if I wished to speak to any of that nation, even in shaking 
ands with.one of them, I was like a dumb person; and at that 
ime the knowledge of the language was a valuable accomplish- 
On this account I was very anxious to learn the language, 


os ee 
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and I told one of the head men that I wished to learn his language, 
he said, come then to my house in the fort, I will feed you, and 
have you taught by my religious instructors and you, in your 
turn, will instruct us all, write out the Koran for us to 
chase. I told my mother of this proposition, and she informed 
my father who said, very well, let him study Hindostanee, it will 
afterwards turn to good account 

I went and resided in the Fort, for my uncle was there with me, 
two or three days at a time I would return home, I eat and drank 
and wrote and studied Hindostanee there. They gave me money 
and ghee and rice. I wasa great favourite with all the seapoys, and 
was acquainted with them all, they were at that time very numer- 
ous with their wives. I remained about 3 or 4 years in the fort 
with them, and it pleased God to permit me to acquire the lan- 
guage, I daily conversed with them in their own language. They 
called me Moonshi, that is instructor in languages, and from that 
time till now the name has stuck to me. 

After a short time I was taken home by my father, and he set 
me to read Malay books of all kinds, and every three days he 
examined me in what I had read. I was thus kept very closely to 
work, and could not get any relaxation, or time for play. I bad 
plenty of knowledge, Ist on religion, 2nd on language, its mean- 
ing, and the power of words. Every three days my father came 
to my place of study to examine me, sometimes he took up the 
subject of rcligion, and sometimes janguage, and questi me 
on them. On those points with which I was acquained I gave 
answers, and when I was ignorant, he informed me. I 
one day, what is the use of me annoying myself in this way with 
study, so that I have no rest, und no amusement of any kind, and 
cannot even meet my play-fellows. I used sometimes when think- 
ing of this to weep from sorrow, and to wear a sour expression on 
my face, till my mother seeing me, from the inner chamber one 
day said, what is the matter, what are you crying about? I answer- 
ed it would be better to die, than live in this manner, 
children are not treated in the way [am. She answered,—how, 
_ you not fed bre and — well, and _— pro na — 
take care of you, ing you up w ing to hi 
monet sen are crying for nsthing? I answered, although 
should me on gold, if I was not pleased it would be of no 
use; she said, what is troubling you now ? I said, look at my father, 
he makes me study every day, I have no rest with him, he won't 
allow me to meet with my ~ -fellows, I might as well be in a 
ere day and night. Jes mother me say this 

put her arms round my neck, kissing me, said, my child 
don’t be foolish, are you not yet young and of weak understanding, 
you are young now, and don’t understand the value of education ; 
in a short time you will find out the use of allthis training, and 
the pains and trouble your father and mother now take with you. 
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Are you not oar only child? and if you did not learn the Koran, 
and how to read and write, like the children of other respectable 
families, Fs Sea hereafter feel the loss, est bir blawwe your 
parents for neglecting to secure your welfare, iving you a 
suitable education; the resallection would be Aes Citar ts polar 
thoughts than gall, whereas now you will at a future time reflect 
on your present troubles with a relish like honey in your mouth, 
and you will then bless the goodness and foresight of your parents. 
If we were to leave you untold wealth, if you are not fortunate, 
it would soon disappear, and leave you in poverty, bnt knowledge 
and instruction are not so, they will remain with you as long as 
the breath remains in your body. What my mother said was 
exceedingly true, but it is only now that I know the real advantage 
of knowledge. While thus engaged in conversing with m 
mother my father came in and the conversation ceased. It was 8 f 
ways my father’s custom to wear a sour coutitenance whenever he 
saw me, and he always liked to find fault with me in every thing 
I did, whether in writing or reading, or in any work, he found out 
all manner of errors. Other pare complimented me, but if he 
—_ — he would check » saying, these people will spoil 
my child. 

One day the Nakhoda of a vessel came to our house to look for 
my father to write out a bond for 300 dollars, due by him toa 
Chi merchant in Malacca. That day my father was very 
busy at Mr Adrian Koek’s house, and the Nakhoda sat down and 
waited for him till mid-day, when he went away for his dinner ; 
after getting his dinner, the Nakhoda came back, and waited till 
evening. “At that time I came out, and asked the Nakhoda from 
whence he came, and what he wanted? He answered, I am wait- 
ing for your father, I told him my father had plenty of work ct 

Koek’s house, he said, what then shall I do, for I have agreed 
with him already to draw up this bond, and I wish to sail now. 
I said, well Nakhods, if you wish I will try if I can write the 
paper for you. I ran in at once to my writing place and com- 
menced to write; I asked for the N "s name, his compa- 
nion said kis name is Nakhoda Ahamed, (he himself would not 
mention his name) and the name of the Chinaman, and the place 
where the debt was contracted; when I had finished writing the 
papers I brought it out, and shewed it to him, when he had read 
it his eyes sparkle, and he said this is correct, so I will sign my 
name in your presence; and accordingly he did sign in my pre- 
sence, pcg tg ote going away he | . dollar in my hand, 
saying, take this Sir, to buy sweetmeats. I took it rejoici 
to ger such a reward for a few minutes work. The Nexhods 
asked me if I was pleased, I said, thank you Sir. At this minute 
my father arrived, and when he saw the Nakhodah, said to him 
what is the news; when did you come. As soon as I saw my 
father coming I ran and hid myself in the inner room, and kept 
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uite quiet, feeling very sorry for having dared to write out the 
s y myself. The Nakhoda eaneeen my father by saying 
F hase waited a long time, ever since morning, for you; but your 
son, Abdullah, has done what I wanted. When I my 
name men'ioned my heart beat quick with fear, as perhaps 
might have done wrong; I had never yet made a letter like this. 
When my father looked at the paper he smiled, and said, ah this 
mischievous boy is making himself useful; you can make use of 
this letter, take it to the person to whom you owe the money ; 
on this the Nakhoda went away. My father entered the house 
smiling aud looking pleased, my mother said, what are you smiling 
about? my father said, if I had got one thousand dollars to-day 
I could not be more pleased, my son can now assist me, and he 
then related the whole affair of the letterto my mother. They 
laughed together, and prayed that God might increase my know- 
ledge and abilities, my father said—now for the first time I really 
have a child. If he did not know the Koran, and how to write, 
but remained ignorant, I should have considered him as dead. 
All this conversation between my father and mother I heard from 
the chamber where I was ik Coa for the first time, I felt the 
love and affection of my parents for me, and knew the use of all 
the teaching I had received, and of all the labour and pains I had 
to undergo in learning, and that the instruction of my father and 
mother was good and proper and correct. 

After a little my father came into my room with a sour face, 
and said what is this you have been doing to-day in my absence? 
you don’t know anything about writing papers, and yet you must 
needs write out a paper for Nakboda Ahamed of Siak; and how 
many errors were there inthe paper, which I had to correct my- 
self. I thought at the time that I knew the meaning of all this, 
my father was exceedingly anxious to prevent me from becoming 
vain, or proud of my accomplishments. But, after that day, 
ae coming to the house, to have letters written, or notes of 

nd, or Powers of Attorney, or Wills, or any writings of that 
nature, were referred to me to attend to their wi At first my 
father used to dictate to me a little, what I was to write, that 
is the heads, and left me to compose myself. There were slight 
mistakes in the first and second attempts, but, after that, every 
thing went on well, and my father made over entirely to me his 
writing box and apparatus. 
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THE RACES AND LAVYGUAGES OF &. B. ASIA CONSIDERED IN RELATION 
TO THOSE OF THE INDO-PACIFIC ISLANDS, 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


[Prefatory Note. In May 1850, finding that the time neces- 
to revise and complete my review of the Ethnology of the 
Indo-Pacific Islands would, from various causes, be longer than 
I had anticipated, I published a rapid sketch of the views to which 
T had been led by a comparison of the insular languages and races 
with the allied ones of the continents that surround Oceania. 
views were not adopted without a more extended and minute 
comparative analysis of the structure of the cognate continental 
and insular languages and collation of their vocabularies, than had 
previously been undertaken, a labour for which the accumulation 
of a large body of original data, with the facility of reference on 
the spot to individuals of E. African, 8. Asiatic and numerous 
Oceanic tribes, gave me considerable advantages. Without these, 
indeed, I should not have ventured to enter a field a 
and, to appearance, exhausted by the research illiam von 
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Humboldt. I early saw that, without greatly enlarging our 
knowledge of the robe philology and embracing the surrounding 
continental lan in the comparison, no marked advance 
could be made on those conclusions, based on all the data accessi- 
ble to European scholars save some recent and inconsiderable 
additions, to which that great ethnologist had arrived, confirmatory 
as they were of the opinions that had previously been adopted by 
the cultivated and cantious mind of Marsden. In the prosecution 
of the labour in which these considerations induced me to engage, 
I was led to digest and compare all the grammars and gramma- 
tical notices within my reach for the Chinese, Ultraindian, Indian, 
Ugro-Japanese, African and American languages and to form a 
comparative vocabulary of some extent. This comparison not 
only threw a new light on the languages and ethnology of the 
islands, but disclosed some relations hitherto unsuspected amo: 
the continental languages also. Certain of these are briefly 
dowed forth in the introductory paper in question. I was espe- 
cially struck with the constantly accumulating evidence of the 
derivation of the leading races of the islands from Ultraindia and 
India, and was led to the conclusion that the basin of the cone 
and a large portion of Ultraindia were occupied by tribes akin 
to the Malayu-Pylynesian betore the movement ol the Arian or 
Indo-Germanic race into India. The combined and consistent 
evidence of physical comformation, language and customs placed 
this beyond doubt. When I first suspecied the existence of this 
intimate connection between the Himalayan, Gangetic, Uliraindian 
and Malayu-Polynesian tribes, the materials for a comparison of 
the insular with the a tay languages were very scanty. I was 
hence induced to apply for copies of the manuscript vocabularies 
of the dialects of Bengal collected by Dr Buchanan 
Hoemilton and which lay neglected at the India House, offering 
to publish them in this Journal. But I was dissuaded from the 
ject and informed that there was no connection between these 
angelic marengee and the Oceanic. The publication of new 
materials in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal enabled 
me to make a satisfactory comparison of the two linguistic alliances 
and it then appeared to me that the best mode of attracting atten- 
tion to this importsnt relation would be to lay a brief account of 
the evidence before the British Association and solicit its aid in 
pres the publication of all the manuscript vocabularies extant. 
therefore in July 1850 rues ore r on the subject to the 
good offices of Professor Jameson of Edinburgh, to be read at the 
meeting of the Association to be held there that year. The paper 
did not reach Edinburgh until the meeting had closed. It was 
read before the Royal erie | of Edinburgh in January 1851, 
and a notice of it was published in Professor Jameson's Edinburgh 
New Philosophical Journal (April, 1851, p. 371) with the follow- 
ing abstract or table of its contents : 
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“Traces of an ethnic connection between the basin of the Gan 
and the Indian Archipelago, before the advance of the Hindus 
into India; and a comparison of the languages of the Indo-Pacific 
Islanders with the Tibeto-Indian, Tibeto-Burmese, Telugu-Tamu- 
lian, Tartar-Japanese, and American languages. 

I.—Preliminary Enquiries. 

1. Principal Continental connections of the archaic ethnology 
of Asianrsia. 

2. Physiological and moral evidence of an Indian connection. 

3. General ethnic principles and tendencies observable in the 
ethnology of Eastern Asia and Asianesia. 

a. Mutual physiological and moral action of tribes. 
6. Linguisitic development and mutual action of tribes. 

4. Character of primordial Phonology. Remnants of it in 
S. E. Asia. 

5. Cause of the transition from the monotonic to pulysyllabic 
glossaries, 

6. Comparative value of Structural and Glossarial comparisons 
for ethnology. Superiority of the Glossarial. Supreme import- 
ance of Phonology. 

II.—Phonetic and Structural character of the Archaic 
languages of India. 
7. Prepositional and itional languages. 
8. Ghavacter of the Pribeten and Burmese with relation to 
each other and to the Tarturian and 8. E. Asian languages, 
9. The N. Gangetic or Himalayan languages, 

10. The S, E. Sue languages. 

ll. The S. Gangetic 

12. The Telugu-Tamulian languages. 

13. Comparison of the Telugu-Tumulian with the African 


languages. 
IITIT.—Phonetic and Structural Character of the Asianesian 
La *¥ 
Sane Aiaialensuen ne 
15. Polynesian. 
15.* Papuanesian. 
16. 8S. and S. E. Indonesian. 
17. N. E. Indonesian. 
18. W. Indonesian. 


IV.—The Asianesian Languages compared with the American 
and Tartar-Japanese Languages. 
19.* Asianesian compared with the American languages. 
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20.° The Asianesian compared with the Japanese, Korian and 


Sub-sect. 1. Japanese. 
—— 2. Korian. 
— 3. Manchu. 
— 4. Results. 
V.—Ethnic Glossology. 
19. Principles of glossarial comparison. 
20. Charester of Asianesian gi.ssology. 
21. Permutations of sounds. 
22. Comene of Definitive, Segregative, and Generic words 
or 
. Pronouns. 
= ae 
ames 0’ of the 4 
26. amex of Dowtshaasal annciila 
27. Miscellaneous words. 
Conclusi 
From a brief notice in the Atheneum I learn that at a recent 
meeting of the ye Asiatic Society, Mr Laidlay read a 
on the subject of change from monosyllabic to polysyllabi 
languages, in which views appear to have been maintained 
similar in some respects to those which I had previously an- 
nounced in the abeve paper, and also partially in this Journal. 
The field for ethnic research presented by Southern Asia and 
Asianesia is so great that there is ample room for a hundred 
labourers and the subject is so large in its details and so com 
in its principles, that no one can enter u it zealously without 
being rewarded by interesting results place a much hi 


. 


value on a systematic com ive investi , li 
that in which Mr Hodgson and I believe Mr Laid y also are 
now engaged, although it may not yield immediate fruit, than on 
ing discoveries made in a particular direction, and I have 
consequently made it a rale as much as possible to work out the 
whole subject of the relation between the insular and the conti- 
nental languages in a systematic manner, and not to allow myself 
to be led away from it by the desire of an early publication 
results of more than ordinary value or interest. On the present 
occasion, however, I feel that I should ran some risk of exposing 
myself to the charge of having adopted the conclusions of others, 
if I were to remain silent until Mr Laidlay’s pepe had 
published. On seeing the notice in the Atheneum, immediately 
Mr Norris, canine prge tert on ge 
own paper relating to same subject, a 
3 ete mi laid before the Society. It was not my 
intention to introduce it into the present enquiry, but to place it 
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in a modified form, and after farther investigation of the subject, 
in the separate series on the Ethnology of Eastern Asia, the Ist 
Chapter of which contains some remarks explaining the import- 
ance of such an investigation for the Ethnology of Asia.* 

But the above considerations have induced me to insert it at 
once and as it stands, even at the inconvenience of somewhat 
deranging the plan of the present series. The earlicr portion, 
therefore, of this chapter, from the paragraph noted in the text, is 
a republication of so much of the | aeanear chapter of the paper 

before the Royal Society of Edinburgh as relates to lan > 
without ay alterations or additions, not merely verbal, save what 
are marked by brackets. The remaining chapters are based on 
other portions of that paper, but considerable additions have been 
made. The general glossarial comparison of the definitives, 
pronouns, possessives, directives, time particles, numerals &c in 
the Asiancsian, Chinese, Ultraindian, Indian, Tibetan, Ugro- 
Japanese, (Turanian) Indo-Germanic, and Africo-Semitic alliances 
has been postponed, as it will form the concluding chapter of the 
present series. I deem it proper, however, to say that this com- 
parison a that an a ee oe — 
amon particles of all these lan F there are specia 
samc between the Tedo-Charmente died the Turanian ey the 
one side and the Africo-Semitic on the other, and that the Asia- 
nesian icles are chiefly connected with the Africo-Semitic, 
although they have also distinct connections with the Ultraindian, 
The publiad oof this portion of the of its regular 

ication is porti review out of its regular or- 

der has compelled me to make some additions to the Ist chapter, in 
partial anticipation of the conclusions contained in the last section 
of the ing unpublished chapter. That chapter embodies 
the supplement to chapter III. and consists of a se view of 
the languages of each considerable island and island-group of 
Asianesia. Its revision has been completed, with the exception 
of one section, and it will follow the present portion of this paper, 
if possible without interruption. But fresh data have been received 
at every stage oi my labour, necessitating additions and alterations, 
and I may be induced to delay the chapter in question with a 
view to the incorporation in it of some valuable v ularies which 
I ay 8 = from Borneo and some which I have received for 
that i and the Moluccas since the previous part of this note 
was written. 

The portion of the review of Indo-Pacific ethnology now b- 
lished consists of a com of the insular languages with 
of China, Ultraindia, India and Tibet. The attempt to define 
the ethnic position of the S. E. Asian formations relatively to 
each other, to the conterminous Asiatic formations, to the African, 

® The Ethnology of Eastern Asia. Journ, Ind. Arch. Vol. IV. p. p. 441, to 446- 
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American and Asianesian, has rendered it necessary to Lceweee at 
the other formations of the Continents, so that the following 
subjects are embraced in it,—lIst, the mutual action of races and 
linguistic formations with special remarks on the change from 
monotonic to syllabic languages; 2nd, general remarks on the 
physical characters of the tribes of S.E. Asia; 3rd, general charac- 
ter of the languages of China, Ultraindia, Tibet and India; 4th, 
the successive linguistic formations of India and Ultraindia—A. 
the Dravirian, embracing a comparison of the Dravirian with the 
Turanian, Caucasian and Semitico-African lan B. the 
South Ultraindian, or Mon-Anam—C. the Tibeto-Ultraindian or 
Burma-Himalayan—D. the Tibetan. The ideologic and i 

comparison is followed by a glossarial one embracing— 1s’, pronouns, 
definitives, and other particles; 2nd, numerals; 3rd, miscellaneous 
vocables, consisting chiefly of Mr Brown’s list of 60 words. It 
is proved, I think satisfactorily, that the first recognizable forma- 
tion in India and Ultraindia was the Draviro-Australian, that the 
Vindyan and Gangetic languages retain a st Dravirian cha- 
racter, the Gond, Khond, Uraon and Male or Rajmahali being still 
mainly Dravirian while the Kol dialects, the Dbimal, Bado and 
several of the languages around the valley of Assam are mainly 
crosses between Dravirian and Ultraindian. It is next shewn 
that the earliest post-Dravirian formation of Ultraindia was mono- 
syllabic and prepositional, but modified in some instances by the 
influence of the prior Dravirian. This formation, which may be 
termed the Mon-Anam was an extension of the formation of 
Southern China and is pre Sates closely allied to the Lau or 
Siamese which originated in Yun-nau. The principal remnants 
of this formation are the Anam, the Kambojan with the adjacent 
Kha, Chong &e (a sub-alliance which appears to have extended 
over the Me-nam basin or Siam prior to the southern migration 
of the Siamese), the anciently conterminous and closely allied 
Mon or Peguan, and the Kassia. This formation was distin- 
guished by its prefixed definitives ha, ta, pa &c. which are largely 
preserved in Manipuri, Naga, Jili and Gangetic languages 
including some of the Nipalese. Its vocables are not only found 
in all these languages but to a remarkable extent in the Kol 
dialects, proving that the Pegu formation embraced Lower Bengal 
and a portion of the Vindyan although the Dravirian basis was 
preserved in the languages of the latter. The same formation 
embraced the languages of the Nicobar islands and the Malay 
Peninsula (Simang, Binua) and at an early period it spread over 
the eastern islands from Sumatra to Polynesia, although in some 
islands the archaic Dravirian and in others the intermediate Afri- 
can and Malagasi remain as the linguistic basis. The next Ultra- 
indian formation was the Tibeto-Ultraindian which is distinguished 
from the Mon-Anam by its ‘Tibetan or post positional inver- 
sive character. It embraces the Burman, the Karen, the Yuma 
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dialects from Kyen to Kuki, the Manipuri, Naga, Mikir, Singpho, 
N.ishmi and Abor-Miri. It also spread westward up the Gangetic 
basin and inio that of the ng! the Garo, Bado, Dhimal, the 
Akha Changlo and the other Himalayan languages as far west- 
ward as the Milchanang and Tibberkad belonging to this forma- 
tion so far as they are not Draviriun, Tibetan or Arian and so far 
as they do not preserve remnants of the Mon-Anam formation, 
the latter being slight on the north side of the G ce valley 
compared with the south or Vindyun. This Tibeto-Ultraindian 
formation I conceive must have originated at a very ancient period 
in eastern Tibet or the adjacent eee now Chinese, because it 
is intermediate between Chinese and Tibetan and mure closely 
connected with the latter than the former. Burman sprees to 
represent this formation in a very archaic condition while Tibetan 
shews it modified by the influence of the allied and phonotically 
more advanced Turwnian languages. In the Manipuri, Naga & 
it is mixed with the ecarlicr Ultraindian formation. The trans- 
Himalayan location of the mother formation of the Tibeto-Ultra- 
indian languages (Burman &c.) exploins the special non-Tibetan 
affinities between the Ultraindian members ot the formation and 
the Turkish, Mongal, Samouede and other Mid and North-Asian 
languages. The tribes from which the Burmans and the allied 
Uliraindian and Himalayan nations were derived must have been 
long couterminous with the Turks and other momadic races which 
successively occupied eastern Tibet and north western China. 
The last formation which I consider is the Tibetan. The Tibetans 
appear .o have crossed the Himalayas in the earlier centuries of 
Christian era, subduing the pnor tribes of the Burman or 
Tibeto-Ultraindian family, and even ning their sway into the 
vallies of the Ganges and Brahmaputra. Henve we now find 
on this side of the Himalayas purely Tibetan tribes and dialects, 
and Burmah-Himalayan tribes and dialects crossed by Tibetan. 
The Tibetan influence may even be traced in the languages of the 
Gangetic and Asamese vallies and in some of the Ultraindian 
languages, although the Tibetan elements in all of these belong 
mainly to the more ancient Tibeto-Ultraindian formation. The 
influence of the Chinese race, civilization and language on the 
Tibetan is glanced at. Lastly I consider the question how far the 
various pre-Arian formations of India and Ultraindia have affewed 
the population and languages of the Indo-Pacific islands, In che 
glossarial comparison of the various formations I have mainly 
confined myself to the generic particles, definitives, prefixes, 
fixes, pronouns &c. to the numerals and to Mr Brown's list of 60 
words, These different vocables of the Dravirian formation are 
compared with those of all the other formations so as to thow 
light on the extent to which Dravirian prevailed in India and 
ltraindia. They are also compared with Africo-Semitic, Cau- 
casian, Ugro-Japanese and other formations, several of which 
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(particularly the Caucasian, Samoiede and remoter N. and N. E. 
Asiatic) have remarkable affinities with Dravirian. The Mon- 
Anam vocables are in like manner traced in the other languages 
and so with the Tibeto-Ultraindian and Tibetan. Special compa- 
risons are also made between the vocables of different hical 
groups, as between the Vindyan and the South Dravirian, the 
Gangetic, the Himalayan, the Ultraindian &c. J. R. L. 


The Indo-Pacific islands advance from South Eastern Asia 
far into the Great Ovean that lies between the castern shores of 
Africa and the western shores of America. They constitute a 
fragmentary southern peninsula like Africa and S. America, lying 
midway between these lands but covering a much greater space 
than either. An enquiry into the foreign affinities of the Asian- 
esian languages must therefore embrace the whole basin of the 
Great Ocean, that is, all the systems of language prevailing on 
its African, Asiutic and American shores. We must even penetrate 
deeper into the continents than the river basins belonging to this 
ocean, because in oe that has elapsed since the continental 
languages first sp into the insular region, there has been 
much movement amongst the continental races, attended by changes 
in their distribution and by mutual linguistic modifications. As 
Asianesia has the closest geographical connection with the lands 
of the basiv of the Indian ocean, I shall first briefly consider the 
characteristics of the S. E. Asiatic and the archaic Indian 

uages, and then enquire what general affinities they offer to 
the iusular lan 

The Indo-Euro languages area modern development which 
has expanded chiefly to the S. W., having ially occupi 
India and glossarially affected the ne of Asianesia. As the 
influence of Sanskrit on the insular languages is well recognized 
and is evidently recent, my enquiries will be chiefly directed to 
_— poner continental influences. Pe 

n the present crude state of Ethnol and particularly of 
linguistic branch, it is absolately necessary for the caquiter to abit 
his point of view frequently, if be would avoid gross errors meen d 
from partial comparisons and the undue prominence which eac 
family of languages and class of affinities assumes when the atten- 
tion is long fixed on it. For this reason I in the first 
place to take as independent a view of the S. Er heien languages 
as a writer can be expected to do, who has for some years viewed 
Ultranidian and Indian ethnology as a subordinate portion of that 
of Asianesia. The Ultraindian tribes are so cl identified in 
race and position with the insular ones, that, alth there would 
be some advantages in assuming the basin of the Irawadi as my 
first point of observation for the continent, I have taking 

ndia as a centre. In the earlier chapters I therefore leave 
the islands behind for a time and endeavour to ascertain what the 
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ethnic relations of the ancient Indian races were. I shall revert to 
pratprrsacheh ackucser. ‘ing ire eda fe may help to trace 
the course of archaic Indian history, and the Ultranidian, Chinese, 
Tibetan, Ugro-Japanese, Caucasian, Africo-Semitic and American 
formations will be chiefly noticed with reference to their bearing 
on India and its normal races and languages. In future chapters 
I shall deal in the same mode with each of these formations, but 
much more briefly with all save the African, which is so intimately 
connected with the Asianesian that it will be necessary to discuss 
its languages as fully as the information within my reach will allow. 

The relations of the 8, E, Asian formations to those of the rest 
of Asia, are involved in the consideration of the light they throw 
on the languages of Asianesia, and as these formations present 
almost the two opposite extremes in the development of language, 
it may be advisable to offer some preliminary remarks on the 
mutual influence, transformations and diffusion of languages. 
For this purpose I avail myself in the first place of the paper 
mentioned in the Introductory note. 





The grand impression made on the mind by a contemplation of 
the races occupying any considerable region of the earth, as they 
uow are, and so far as we know them to have been in past time, 
is almost the same as that received from a consideration of the 
distribution of the vegetables, animals and rocks of the region, 
as they are now and have been in past or geological eras. . At 
first everything ap fixed. We note anges, but each is 
infinitesimally small when compared with multitude of 
phenomena on which a character of permanancy, either from 
substantial stability or from constant reproduction and replacement 
of individuals, appears to be written. Some tribes have slowly 
pe ig or degenerated, but the great mass of human races seem 
to be nearly the same as they have always been. When, however, 
we sum up the current changes, when we bring into account the 
revolutions which we know to have taken place from time to time 
pf the ares era, and sing ve repel the — aogyanghad 
change which we are assu a in that era, by 
ising. niche eras which have pablnes 4 it, we conclude that 
natural causes are sufficient to reconcile the differences between 
existing human tribes, enormous as they are, with the belief that 
they all started from a common level of undeveloped humanity, 
without language and without arts, and this whether they belong 
to a single stock, as sacred history and science concur in proving, 
or to many different stocks. The human race, as a whole, con- 
tains, and always contained, the same elements of change and 
developement, not universally called into active or powerful 
operation, but requirin: stimulating external conditions, the 
perpetnal recurrence of which, in particular places, is a necessary 
consequence of the nature of man and of the globe which he 
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inhabits. It is the force and extent of the operation of these 
principles only that vary, and take a direction from the physical 
geography of each region, and the relative numbers and civiliza- 
tions of its tribes. The component parts of the race mutually 
act on each other, and every great principle of change that is 
excited into action in the bosom of one tribe, not only operates on 
it, and gives it a new ethnic place in the region, but directly 
involves other tribes in its influence, for all haman development 
and excitement is sealers. 

The relation of a tribe to the regions in which it is placed, and 
to the surrounding tribes, varies from era to era, as it depends not 
only get! = development co oa that of oe tri i: the 
same in fori ions. ysi eography in ages, 
forms the materia bess of ethnology, for by it Kee only the loca- 
tions of small tribes in the lowest state of civilization, and their 
gradual extension and mutual action, but also the national move- 
ments and migrations, and the commercial, warlike and religious 
enterprize of more advanced peoples, are all, in a r or less 
degree, determined or Hs By its blending of mountainous 
lands with great steppes, rivers, sea shores and seas, it, in 
all eras, fixes, protects and, to a certain extent, secludes, some 
portions of the race, while it subjects other tribes to constant 
movements, intercourse with foreign tribes, the reception. and 
communication of influence, and the frequently recurring necessity 
of conquering or being eo a eng or retrograding, 
assifnilating other tribes or being absorbed by them, adopting 
each new development of intellect or art in the nations related to 
it, or falling behind them and preparing its own decay and final 
extinction, 

Every tribe is naturally expansive. If no impediments existed, 
it would go on multiplying, dividing and migrating, till it gradu- 
ally spade physiological, moral and linguistic character over 
the world. The impediments are of several kinds. It may be 
located in a district that is physically secluded. It may come in 
contact with other tribes who are hostile to its advance and confine 
it within its native location. New developments may take place 
in some of its families long before it has occapied all the world 
and each of these will become a new and independent centre of 
expansion. The physical impediments alone, although exceedingly 
great to a rude race, would everywhere yield to time. At present, 
and in all historical ages, the ethnology of the world tsa 
most complex combinatiun of variously expansive and of secluded 
or stagnant tribes and each ethnic region and district exhibits the 
same phenomenon in a sinaller d The expansive power of 
one development expends itself within a limited fogs t causes 
no revolutions beyond it, although within it tribes peri 
absorbed. The expansive power of another development, after 
cubracing the district of ils origin, or even before, operates on 


ish or are 
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foreign districts and regions, and may ultimately spread its influ- 
ence over the whole world. We may believe that in every great 
era there have been developments so powerful in relation to the 
general ethnic character of the era, as to give them a very wide 
and even mundane diffusion. This expansion may be a physical 
one, a dominant race may go on increasing in numbers as it 
spreads, so that in every new region which it enters, it shall have, 
or acquire, a numerical preponderance, and, in time, extinguish 
or absorb the indigenous tribes. Again its numbers may be 
relatively too small to produce this result, but its energy and 
influence sufficiently great to give it an ethnic predominance, 
and to propagate its languages, institutions, religions and customs, 
ina ter or less degree, and with many modifications, over the 
world. I need hardly add that every expansion produces some 
change in the various members of the expanding power itself. 
It receives as well as communicates influences when it moves into 
new regions and comes in contact with new tribes, and the mere 
lapse of time, in the long cra needed for any mundane diffusion, 
must produce, in the numerous widely separated nations of the 
prevailing family, striking differences in language and in other 


res 

Gertaia leading developments, having a well marked character, 
either physical, linguistic, moral or industrial,—and some havin 
a concurrence of two or more of these characters,—can be sand 
in the ethnology of the world. Such is that which preceded the 
Indo-European and Semitic formations and which appears to have 
been of we post antiquity, and to have extended over the whole 
world, ith its later eras the earliest civilization of Egyvt is 
connected and the influence of the civilization of the a rates 
and the Nile which takes the next pes, appears to have directly 
or indirectly far amongst the tribes of the earlier culture 
throughout Africa, pre-Arian India, many other parts of the 
Asiatic continent, Japan, and to have even reachod America. 
The Chinese development, again, had « consilerable influence 
in Eastern and Mid-Asia, the Aino-Japanese band, Micronesia 
and probably Asianesia generally.* Tie relation between the 


PARP, Kegon Prepac le relation not only 68 ene 
at in a mue or more special manner to the Tibetan 
Ree ee ea ant name of the Easters Asianesian tribes, in all which one 


of the prevailing Chinese be traced. Numerous examples of the 
od | wolge-tay er America 


skull coronal region, but the other characteristics are wanting. 

+ When viewed from the front. 

t ‘The heads ot the American men in Plates XXX, XXX1,XXXV, XXXVI, and 
XXXVII of Dr Prichard’s Natural History of Man are Chinese. I cannot speak 


as to the female heads, as Chincse women are not t to Si The 
prominent lerncet enpantes. < is com vely rare in the Chinese 
us inthe Americans. Sumatra ys have wuch more frequently the typical 
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oo civilization and the early Egyptian is well worthy 
of the deepest research. Lastly, the Indo- development 
the strongest evidences of its unity igin and of its 
ing very recent compared with the others to which I have 
adverted. With all the advantages derived from its lateness and 
consequent superiority in cultured intellect, science and art, 
particularly in geographical knowledge and in navigation, it has 
made small progress, in comparison with the more ancient 
developments, in imposing its languages, customs and creeds on 
the world. It appears i however, to attain an equal 
prevalence. If its p even to the present extent, 
required several thousands of years, how inuch longer must have 
been the archaic eras in which less advanced formations, with 
few and inferior locomotive appliances, and with r Ly aye 
difficulties to contend against, were spread over the world by the 
slow ant pee communication of ideas and by the still slower 
transfer of men from district to district and from continent to 
tinent. 


con 
If we admit the probability of human hi bein ancient, 
of «several deviipracats vad thus irae overs large regions 
ites the — a F's ions meceeen. of aeeeare 
reproductions tribes as of generations, we begin to 
understand the complicated mass of affinities and differences which 
the ethnology of every great phical area presents when 
compared with that ofany otker. In each the later archaic history 
in some d melts into the historical, or can be well explained or 
illustrated by the existing and historical ethno of other 


—— But those most startling and ge arstarey di inexplicable 
nities which connect its tribes with distant ones, from all 
communication with which, direct or indirect, they have been 
immemorially cut off, can receive no other light from later 
ethnology save that which may result from a knowledge of 
the great ethnic laws and principles which it reveals and illustrates. 
We can never hope to read in them the remotest ethnic 
developments, movements and revolutions without a ee 
analysis and comparison of every language that has 
preserved, a gigantic labour and one demanding a much 
number of workers, and above all a better directed and divided 
industry, than are at present brought to bear upon it. 


Language is a natural and ne attribute of the developed 
human intellect and organism. In its first origin it is imitative. Its 
sounds areentoned, chanted, varied, complex and often barsh, like 
those of nature. The oldest languages of every region preserve 
much of this phonetic character. It is not culture but organic 


Mongolian head, as have also the allied tribes of the Irawadi-basin, with whom 
they are most nearly connected and whence they have undoubtedly derived their 
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changes in families or tribes that weaken and gradually destroy 
this high phonetic energy and power, and induce a comparatively 
emasculated and poor, but generally more graceful and harmonious, 
phonology. Words were, at first, abrupt, independent, stro ngly 
intonated sounils, each representing @ crude or concrete idea. 
The grammatical distinction of syllables is hardly more applicable 
to primordial language than is that of “the parts of speech.” 
Every word is a unity, ideologically and phonetically. It is not 
syllabled but intonated and phonetically inflected, ike natural 
animal and material sounds, by an imitation of which the rudimeats 
of human phonology were obtained. S. E. Asia preserves many 
examples and illustrations of an early phonology, although afier 
an nyyssar ee sy ted many thousands of years, we mene 
ex to in its lan uine re tatives of a 
plntrdia! one. Indeed ¢ enna ei dian akon lace ina 
recent period in the Tibetan and Burman may satisfy us how 
far even their ruder dialects mast be from the primitive phonetic 
harshness and complexity. These ruder dialects, however, preserve 
consonantal combinations or complex consonanted sounds, and the 
Chinese, Anam and Lau complex and difficult yocalic or tonic 
= so that their speech still appears to us a strange barbaric 
ant. 
The grand feature of polytonic * languages is the incapacity of 
erasing combining Laan If the races that possess 
me highly civilized, the languages will necessarily become 
elaborate rich in ideologic forms and powers, because the 
growth of intellect and langaage is one. But the tonic phonology 
will preserve the concrete ideology. So long as it remains, a 
lan may ideologically receive the hi eee culture and 
elaboration which human intellect can give, but it cannot cease 
to be cumbrous and crude, and it is therefore incapable of 
adequately expressing the more subtle, refined and complex 
action of the mind. fe may be full of the elements of all varieties 
of expression but it is rude and unwieldy. It is in this tonic 
impediment to the union of words, and not in any radical 
discordance in ideology, that the essential difference between the 
Chinese and the English, the Burmese and the Latin, consists. 
It is from this that all the other leading differences flow. Remove 
this impediment, and the words, hitherto crude, solid and isolated, 
are capable of becoming plastic, fluent, attractive, and assimilative, 
sentient of every variation of idea and of every change in other 
words brought into remotest relation with them. It is like the 
difference between the rude masonry of the Polynesian ‘tribes 
without tool or cement ;—nothing but rough rigid blocks 


in which to body forth their highest pages ae and the 
architectural triumphs of European art, in which grand and 
* Polytonic in their general vocalisation, monotonic in single words. 
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beautiful ideas, once but the inmates of the mind, have taken 
up their abode. Apart from the more powerful, delicate and 
subile phonology, there is little in the Indo-European languages 
that is not to be found in the Lau-Chincse and Burmese I place 
out of view the differences arising from the varying mental 
character and cultivation of races, because every t linguistic 
family possesses tribes which vary in this respect. In comparative 
ethnic philology we must look to the essential characteristics of 

guages, which are the same for the rude as for the civilised 
tribes of the race, for the ignorant and uneducated peasant, as for 
the man of letters, 

Although a language that had lost the tones might acquire, 
by its own internal development, all the characteristics of the 
most polysyllabic languages, the Tartarian und Indo-European 
families ap to have possessed, in their tonic era, most of the 
elements of their present form. Whether in this era they were 
as richly and elaborately developed as the cultivated S. E. Asian 
languages may be doubted, but they appear to have shared in 
all the principal ideologic possessions common to those langu 
and the wide spread of which through tonic vocabularies at 
differ more than those of the Indo-European tongues, attests their 
great prveogy 

To shew that the change from the monosyllabic to the polysyl- 
labic languages is purely a phonetic one *, I shall mention some 
traits of the former which are repeated in the latter. All the 
polysyllabic, in place or in development, are me Ag Se 
while many contain a large number of monosyllab 
even in the Indo-Euro languages most words are either 
monosyllables or diseyllables, with or without relational, auxi- 

and connected words and particles phonetically united 

to them, but of which the independent meaning or office is 
still obvious, without the aid of ethnic philology, to every 
person who has studied his own language. ‘This is precisely 
the character which the S. E. Asian languages would assume 
if the tones yk They abound in words which 
are constantly coupled. These are chiefly of two kinds. The 
first are a consequence of two necessary characteristics of every 
cultured monosyllabic la ; a richness in synonymes and 
ogues, arising from the necessity of giving a distinct word to 
every substantive idea for which independent expression is found 


® The remarks which I formerly made on the subject of the transition from 
monosyllabic Ale bane a aneeages, with reference to the change which, the 
words of 8. E. Asia have in Asianesia, are applicable to the same kind 
of change wherever it has taken “On the &e of languages.” 
Journ. Ind. Arch. vol, III p. Gt4 ke. The words in the insular races, owing 
[othe tees passage teherats Gch Seated eo'n doubts pet 
p. as were ona 

tion. See p. G46. See also the reference to this sul in ** the Ethnology of Eastern 
Asia” Journ. Ind. Areh. yo. IV. p. 441, 443, a4 
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useful or desirable; and an embarassing number of homophons, 
ising from the restriction of the phonetic elements to monotones. 
This leads to the habit of asing two words to represent or distin- 
guish one idea, and as that which in its origin is a matter of neces- 
sity, soon becomes a matter of taste, it is not surprising that these 
twin-words should have multiplied to a great extent. This habit 
has been preserved by many of the dissyllabic tongues. Numerous 
instances may be found in Africa, Asia and Asianesian. Some will 
occur in the sequel. The second class are the most numerous 
and important. All relations and modifications that most frequent- 
ly occur in nature and to the mind must be most ct. ra 
expressed in speech. The most universal, generic or abstract 
are necessarily of constant recurrence, and the words which express 
them are consequently habitually attendant on other words. 
Words of relative quality, place or position, force (physical and 
mental), time, direction, those expressive of the relations in which 
man and other active or recipient substances, or natural and artifi- 
cial forces and instraments, most frequently stand to other objects 
and to actions &c. must be habitually preplaced or postplaced to 
other words. The number and variety of sach accessory words is 
“7 great in the Lau-Chinese and Burmese. The concreteness 
and multitude of radical words has called into activity a scientific 
or methodical spirit, which has pervaded the vast glossarial 
magazine, and seized on properties and principles which are com- 
mon to many specific substances. By describing an object as 
subjected to an action, or as being possessed by a particular attri- 
bute, the mind removes the vagueness of the crude word. It 
transforms the indefinite specific name into the name of an indivi- 
dual, while homophonic mistakes are also thereby prevented. 
These “ segregatives,” like many of the other classes of accessory 
and generic words, become united to the specific words when the 
tones are lost and a harmonic phonology arises, and as the mind 
no longer leans upon them in working out the expression of its 
ideas, first sink into the character of mere particles and 
ultimately merge in the words to which they are united. The 
universal, or constantly recurring, relations to place, direction, 
time, and to the will and desires of man, retains a distinct servile 
character and force as adfixes and (secondary) flexions. But the 
great mass, each of which embraces only a particular class of 
words or is expressive of relations that do not habitually occur, 
become initial and terminal syllables, of which the original mean- 
ing can only be recovered by philological analysis and research. 
In the mouosyllabic ging the terminals of case, tense, mode, 
sex, and number, those inctive of substantives, adjectives, 
adverbs, and verbs, and of one genus of these from another, 
stand on the same footing as separate words (when they are glos- 
sarially expressed), with an abundance of others which are no 
longer recog’ i in the more advanced inflexioual languages, 
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although numbers are doubtless preserved in those initial and 
terminal syllables which are now imexpressive. 

While the fullest ideologic commentary on the Indo-European 
Jan, is to be found in the Lan-Chinese and Burmese, the 
best illustrations of the development of their logy are to be 
found in a ancient — id-Asian, African, ee aoe 
American languages. tonic languages contain, within thei 
own circle, many illustrations of the mode in which the tones lose 
their supremacy and true dissyllables begin to appear. In the 
8. E. Asian languages we find most of the phonetic tendencies of 
the human voice and ear that are capable of working through 
monotonic words, Even in the Chinese family, which, in its con- 
a character, is pnp to a ——— og ep the 

imordial ruggedness, opposite encies may sti seen. 

any of the complex quasi-vocalic sounds, appear to be smothered 
consonantal combinations or inflected consonants, and there can 
hardly be a doubt that, in early times, they were fully uttered, and 
vety harsh, and often complex, consonants. In some of the 
languages and dialects the terminals &, 1, r, b, are common, while 
in others the emasculative tendency is so that, in general, 
only terminal vowels and nasals occur. The curt and hard or 
consonantal phonology uses hk for ng, ¢ for and p form. The 
Anam syllables are also in gencral either vocalic or nasal. But, 
as in the Chinese popular pronounciation, the consonants A, ¢ and 
p are also found as terminals, and, in addition, ch. The Siamese 
participates in the same characteristics. The syllables are mostly 


naso-vocalic and vocalic consonants, A considerable Tr 
tion take the terminal, guttural, dental and labial , like 
the Chinese and the Anamese. But the consonantal is 


more strongly developed, for final r, sand b also occur. The 

breathing of consonanta! terminals is sometimes fully vocalised, so 
as to form an additional syllable, and out of this a repetition 
of the consonant has even been generated. In this consonantal 
echo a new but natural phonetic tendency is developed, fatal in its 
extension to the preservation of the monosyllabic character. The 
prevalence of terminal consonants renders the Siamese syllables 
much more numerous and varied that the Chinese. The combi- 
nations of vowels, are also more numerous. This superior 
phonetic basis frees the language from that (strong) necessity of 
using homophonic words which forms so prominent a defect of 
the Chinese. A slight approach to phonetic combination of 
syllables and words is exhibited. When two words are used to 
express one idea, the second is somewhat longer in quantity than 
the first, the after breathing of the first being cut short by the 
second word. Not only does the vo'ce rest a little on the latter, 
but in rapid speaking there is even a slight shifting of accent® 

* It should be remarked that in the 
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Phonetically therefore the language is of extreme interest, as 
exhibiting the rigid monotonic habit giving way to the — 
tendency. It is thas a living illustration of the ion of those 
natural laws which convert monosyllables into dissyllables, and 
in doing so, destroy the tonic character on which the preservation 
of m llabic languages depends. In the Burmese and the 
northern allied to it the tones are few and the dissylla- 
bic tendency gains strength. In the of the mountaineers 
along the southern side of the valley of Assam dissyllables be- 
come abundant, although in some a large portion of the vocabula- 
ry is still monosyllabic. On the northern side of the valley the 
tones are lost, but it does not appear that the essential principle of 
all advanced phonology, the moveable accent, throngh which the 
life of the ean nPop raed the accessory and makes 
it one wi f, is developed in them, at all events it is wanting 
in the Tibetan. 

In all the S. E. Asian and Asianesian languages in which the 
tones have decayed and the phonology has become free and 
acquired a degree of vital power, we see the dissyllabic tendency 
(frequently) manifested through it alone. Monosyllables, by the 

ing and vocalisation of the initial and breathings 
which accompany every consonantal action of the voice, are con- 
verted into dissy A numerous class are also formed under 
the influence of that love of echo which pervades Asianesian 
phonology, as it does that of all the harmonic languages, Fino- 
pe African, &c. In the Malayu, for instance, most of the 
ical dissyllables, or those which have not been formed by the 
unitising ‘of twin words, have an oly aa syllable and a seconda- 
ry one which echoes the vowel of the former. 

Passing from these general philological remarks to the light 
which languages throw on specific ethnic aay, may state, as 
the conclusion to which I have been led, that the great majority 
of the known languages of Eastern Asia do not stand in =y 
definite relationship, in the pips and descending line, to cac 
other. The evidences of a much greater nearness in remote 
archaic times are abundant, but each has had its own separate inter- 
nal development and external modifications for many thousands of 
years. The difficulty of reconstructing the ethnic history of the 
region is greatly enhanced by the certainty that it has undergone 
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many revolutions of or less extent, that ethnic movements 
have never ceased, developments once continuous have been 
disconnected, numerous tribes having been broken and scattered, 
driven into new regions, absorbed or extirpated. We have only 
fi ts and slight vestiges of developments that have succes- 
sively prevailed in each ethnic district, while there must have 
been many that have left no recognisable trace. Of the two kinds 
of linguistic evidence, the structural and glossarial, the latter is 
most impertant for the illustration of the history or connections of 
separate tribes. The reason is obvious. The facts of the former are 
numerically almost infinitely small compared with the latter. All 
the possible varicties of structure are necessarily few, while from the 
— variety of elemen sounds and tones, but more cancers 
m the possibility of combini Ship! Bede ge sa of these wi 
every 1, 2,3 or more of the rs, the possible varieties of words 
are far more than sufficient to give every human tribe a distinct 
vocabulary. And, in fact, we find that while similar ideologic traits 
extend over wide regions of the earth’s surface and embrace a mul- 
titude of tribes, the vocabularies even of proximate tribes having 
the same linguistic structure, exhibit great differences, and have 
sometimes an exceedingly small proportion of words in common. I 
believe, therefore, that structure can lend but small help to ethno- 
logy, after it has once marked out a few developments. It is 
chiefly useful as an adjunct to pimasal aidan for although it 
cannot tell what is the specific ethnic relation of ideologically 
related languages, which are placed at the furthest geographical 
remove from each other, such as the Fin and Australian in the 
Old, and the Esquimaux and Chilian in the New World, it can 
tell us that if two indigenous languages have a widely different 
structure, they must necessarily be far separated ethnologically 
and that an gs ial resem are brag ay possess must aes 
comparatively e tive value for the investigation o 
ethnic relations of the tribes that speak them. 
It results from all the ing considerations, that the deve- 
lopments and differences of lan belong essentially to Phono- 
ji that this science, so from deserving to be only 
slightly noticed or even entireJy overlooked, as it is in most of the 
notices which we receive of unwritten languages, and in too many 
elaborate ars of cultivated and written ones, claims for 
itself the and highest place in ethnic philology. In the 
Chinese and other crude phonetic languages we see nearly every 
ible ideologic element of » In the highest i ional 
es we see nothing more. The difference is mainly a 
honetic one. In the former the intellect performs sigantic 
urs to reflect itself through uncombinable sounds. In the 
latter the lithe and harmonious pho is a reflection, faint 
though it be, of the motion of the mind. each successive idea 
takes a colour from the last, and seems to foreshadow and melt into 
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the next, so each word not only burdens itself with its own indi- 
vidual meaning, but reflects what has gone before, and excites and 
directs the mind for the reception of what is to come.* 





Tt may be advisable to add that it cannot be taken for granted 
that the modifications of the polytonic phonology observable in the 
Lau and Burman formations have been the result of an internal 
phonetic decay or development in these formations. It is, on the 
contrary, probable that the difference between the Chinese phono- 
logy and that of these most western members of the monosyllabic 
alliance, is in a great measure, if not entirely, owing to their 
having been long in contact with the harmonic formations of India 
and Indonesia. The Chinese-like tribes of Ultraindia appear to 
have intruded into an ancient harmonic formation that extended 
from the Himalayas to Tasmania, and it is more probable that 
their languages were partially influenced by the native ones than 
that, on their first emergence from the western highlands of 
China, they differed from the western Chinese languages as they 
now do. At the same time the slight advance towards a harmo- 
nic phonology which they exhibit illustrates the mode in which a 
gh sliver from the me bonds may eoeeeeny pe etm: 
plished, for I do not su so great a change 
duced in any clvwinie lenguigs by internal development aloes, 
so long as it remains in contact with other polytonic 
If the Burman stock was a tribe gone from the Alpine polytonic 
province on the N. E. of Ultraindia, and cut off from all connec- 
tion with its kindred Alpine tribes, the difference between the 
Burman phonology and the Chinese might have been affected by 
internal decay. “Bat it cannot be assumed that it was so. Burman 
may be a fully payee formation akin to Chinese and ober 
modified by the influence of harmonic Turanian eure wi 
which it came in contact. A searching comparative analysis can 


alone solve such questions. 
Before pronselng to the Ultraindian and Indian formations, I 


shall offer a few additional remarks on the general history of 
lan . The subject will be found more fully considered in 
connection with the Asianesian lan and some of the special 
Aso-African formations more ly ing on the archaic 
ethnology of India, will be further noticed in the course of the 
present paper. The development of may be viewed 
under two aspects, a purely theoretic or scientific, and a historical. 
By a combination of universal philology, based on a knowledge 
of the actual state and of the histories of all paige Sunes ha 
with the abstract principles of ethnology based on a knowledge 

human races and their mutual action, a science ey be attained 
which shall be able to explain the successive developments and 


* The extract from the paper read before the Edin. R. S, ends here. 
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transformations by which one primary crade formation,—a 
mere phonetic rellection of material phenomena in the 
all other linguistic formations, Such a science 
illuminate the path of the enquirer into the character and history 
of every separate language and formation, bat it will not enable us 
to reconstruct the entire linguistic his of the world any 
more than it will raise the veil from the future. The history of 
language, past and future, is the same as the history of races, 
and no science can reflect the actual course of human history. 
We may, to a very limited extent and ina manner, 
recall or anticipate the slow development of civilisation and the 
influence of great formations, but as no science can predict what 
new nations and languages may have arisen, what old ones 
become extinct and what distribution of races and may 
exist, four thousand years hence, so no science can fill up the 
numberless blanks left by history and unfold a perfect map of the 
races and languages that divided the world them four 
thousand years ago. Theoretic philology will explain the dis- 
tinctive character of any given language, and its abstract relation 
to any other but it cannot explain the historical or 
ethnic relation. The latter can only be explained by history 
“itself or by ethnol in its most comprehensive sense where 
history fails us. nology is an attempt to recover lost history, 
ee Berea 5 ony Cone the records which it uses. It is from 
confounding philology with ethnology that the German _philo- 
logists have pushed their science “far beyond its legitimate 
to, wick _— BF cere of Bopp’s bp snore peome te peers 
ith a of pronouns and partic can attract 
the of Asianesia into that Iranian formation which 
has been his life’s study. Philology alone cannot explain the 
historical relation of Polynesian to Sanskrit, of Burmese to 
Chinese, or even of Welsh to English. The common lingui 
traits of even the two last are but one element in their ethnic 
relationship. The linguistic differences form an equally important 
and much more complex element. But to form any approxi- 
mation to the real connection of the two races, the entire ethnic 
ag ay the linguistic) affinities of each with other races must 
first studied. The example is sufficiently illastrative of the 
fact that a striking philological affinity, even when corroborated 
by a strong physical one, is exceedingly deceptive, if exclusively 
_— pat explain the relation of int dareerseaypeacoets ws 
very ethnic province presents similar warnings, many of them 
much stronger, and the great, and as yet undetermined, antiquity 
of human formations, evinced by the prevalence of numerous 
widely se races and languages, combined with the fact 
that in all eras a few formations have been diffusive while others 
have ae ign Se ee ey 
rather lead us to look in every province and language for the 


* 
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remains of a succession of formations, than to jump to the 
conclusion that a discovery of certain prominent affinities with 


foreign istic families is tantamount to a recovery of the 
history of and race. The only legitimate conclusion 
is that a certain li septa emcee bees pid Oui sa yore 
diffusive, reserving the question as to the older history of the 


in which it is found or of the other elements with 
which it is combined in them. Every such formation, however 
numerous the languages into which it enters, must have origi- 
nally been confined to one ges pid sere one tribe. The 
Indo-European formation can, with much pro ility, be referred 
to one small vince in the S. E. of Asia, where it must at one 
iod have Diaiactestead the single language of a single tribe. 
. nature of this formation, rap its — the pope pera 
nguages, ve that it is of comparatively recent and rapid 
expansion, Ler consequently of Metlo Goupararive faaportics ta 
the investigation of the ethnology of the world or of any one of 
that multitude of languages which are connected with other and 
When eared 1 begins h into the archaic 
nologi ins his enquiry into the i 
history of the Old World with the Seanad formation, has traced it 
back to the epoch when it was a non-diffusive language of a single 
secluded tribe, the next question that occurs to him is what forma- 
tions prevailed at this epoch, and does the Iranian mother speech 
connect itself with any of them? Along the whole course of the 
Iranian movements from Ireland on one side to India on the other, 
he ~ a — mane of seas ee in general almost 
ial, v un ut in some cases, as 
Er the Caltic, speaking to a fandamentall dierent phonalozy, and 
in others; ‘as: the Iberian, the Fin, the Torkish the Dravirian, 
retaining all the characters of independent formations. The 
native seat of the Iranians nearest the Turkish formation he 


the main element in the basis of the Iranian itself. His analysis 
of the latter reveals to him a stage of its existence when its post- 
flexions were post-formatives, and the Turkish presents him with 
a formation that remains in this stage. Following the Turkish 
formation through the wide range of its affinities he finds that it is 
only one of numerous formations, various! related, that must have 


i the 
pcr see pgs eer pny de: World. But in these 
ich connect them with the Celtic, the Iberian, 
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the Caucasian and the American languages. The phoneee? in 
icular is not merely agglomerative as in the Turkish and 
ranian, and euphonic and plastic as in Turkish much more than 
in Iranian, but it becomes agglutinative and amalgamative in 
various degrees. In the American this phonetic cohesion is 
carried to an extraordinary degree. It is also strong in the 
Iberian. In the Ugrian and the N. E. Asiatic languages it is 
much less powerful but still very considerable when com 
with the Mid-Asian formations, the Samoiede, the Mongol and 
the Turkish, the two last being the leost cohesive of all. In the 
Celtic, the N. African, and the Caucasian formations, the same 
agglutinative or amalgamative tendency exists with a great defi- 
aed in agglomerative power even when compared with the 
Scythic formations and which greatly distinguishes them from the 
Iberian and American. The position and wide spread of the 
American phoncloay with its relations to the N. Asiatic and 
Iberian and to the other agglutinate but curt formations of the 
west, carries back to a very remote era the first development of 
a highly agglomerative and cohesive phonology. From the 
earliest diffusion of formations of this kind in Asia, Europe and 
Africa, to the epoch when the more crade Scythic formations 
began to predominate in Asia and extinguish or modify the older 
ones, a great lapse of time must have happened. The N.E. Asian 
including the Japanese) the Ugrian and the Mid-Asian or 
ythic appear as successive impoverishments of the elaborate 
American phonologies and idioms. They stand between the Chi- 
nese and American formations and there is a wide interval between 
them and each of these extremes, but greater on the Chinese 
side, even with the gradations into Tibetan and Burman, than 
on the American side. But for the western remnants of cohe- 
sive phortologies and of idioms allied to the American, it might 
have been concluded that there was a real historical chain from 
Chinese to American through the mid, north and east Asiatic 


guages, 
theories upon partial linguistic affinities alone. In this case also, 


ple may be Chinese but the language is Fin much more than 
LS Chines. The probability of the E. Asiatic 


; 
: 
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predominant American race having moved into the Tungusian 
province, and thence into Japan and Northern China, without 
obliterating or even modifying the native language of the latter 
region, complicates the whole subject of eastern ethnology in no 
ordinary degree. If affinities of race claim a yess eastern basis 
for the ethnic relation between the Chinese and Americans, while 
the western linguistic affinities of the latter and their extension 
deep into the outlying African 9 gacone beyond the northern 
Semitic barrier, make it certain that formations closely allied to 
the American were at one time predominant and diffusive in the 
western extremity of the Old World, the affinities of the existing 
North Asian formations to the Iberian and African and to the 
American render it also certain that formations akin to the latter 
must have spread over northern and pkey middle Asia from 
west to east, before the Ugrian and Scythic formations became 
dominant and diffusive. On the whole, no other conclusion can 
be drawn from a comparison of the African, the pre-Iranian 
European and the N. Asiatic languages with the American, than 
that, before the latter spread into the New World, formations 
akin to it predominated throughout the Old, save in the secluded 
tracts protected by the great southern mountain systems extendi 
from Caucasus to Shan Garjan, and that the t mid 
north Asiatic formations are modifications of the ancient ones, 
caused, in all probability, by the perennial influence of the crude 
formations of civilised southern races. We have so little exact 
ee of the archaic history of Asia, that we cannot affirm 
that a formation as Tibetan may not have resulted from 
contact between a fanguage like Turkish or Mongolian and a 
monosyllabic one like Burman or Chinese, nor can we conjecture 
how many formations intermediate between Burman and Ame- 
rican may have been developed and diffused, from the time of 
the first contact of the highly agglutinative phonologies with the 
monotonic, until the era when the latest and most modified of the 
diffusive Mid-Asian formations of the former became the basis of 
the Iranian and gave rise to a new and powerful development. 
That the American era of Asiatic language is se from the 
Iranian by a wide interval, during which several civilisations and 
diffusive formations Langa: in Upper Asia, some of them 
spreading into Africa, India and Asianesia, is a conclusion that does 
not rest upon a mere comparison of phonologies and ideologies. 
There is no branch of ethnological evi that does not 

it. So far as the progress of arts and customs can be traced by a 
direct comparison of races and by glossarial data, it appears to 
have been effected by a succession of great diffusions. Com- 
parisons of particular classes of words connected with arts that 
only arise after the lower stages of barbaric ethnology have been 
left behind, place it beyond doubt that civilisations arose and 
were diffused before the eras of the historical races and formations. 
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Having followed out the affinities of the Scythic element of the 
Iranian formation on the Iberian and American sides, the western 
ethnologist would be brought round to the other main element 
by tracing the modification which the Archaic agglutinative 

onology und in the N. African, Celtic and Caucasian 
lerstoes: In them the power of cohesion remains, but that of 
a disappears. The phonology from having a cen- 
trifagal or expansive tendency becomes centripetal or contractile. 
He has in fact touched a distinct linguistic formation, in itself as 
strongly marked and peculiar as Ugro-American or the 
polytonic, but which 1s here modified and disguised by the 
influence of the former. When ph gers ond the marches 
and their hybrid formations, he himself in the Semitic 
province in the midst of a formation which stands alone in 
many respects but which is not entirely new, for the Celtic and 
even some of the more purely Iranian families had shewn him 
glimpses of it. The distinctive characteristics of this formation 
are two, one being much more essential than the other. This is 
the power of expressing certain generic modifications of meaning 
by an internal ion of the root itself, a power which can only 
nex ist with « hi 1a Sy — The rp pcg 
‘formation is metaphysical. For the purposes of 5 
—_ become abstract. Now as the Bemie formation marche 
with one which is highly agglutinative and incorporative, it 
is impossible that any language could have originated with an 
ea pe Sag a ger renga rhage was incorporative 
and elliptic, like adjacent Caucasian, before it became in- 
flexi If so, the internal flexions may be resolveable into 
infixed words that were gradually till they lost their 
distinctive forms and left no other sign of their save 
their effect on the vowel of the root. fas nom on thay lost thnk 
identity, they became mere flexions, and the flexional habit thus 
aie might be modified and extended, so that some of the 
existing flexions may be actually flexional in origin. Be this as 
it may, the Semitic presents itself, from its first appearance, as a 
urely and essentially flexional, and hence, as a highly abstract, 

rmation, furnishing, in this respect, a complete contrast not only 
to the monotonic but to the Scythic basis of the 
Iranian. The other distinctive character of the ion is a 
much less essential one, for it is a mere matter of collocation. 
It consists in the structure being generally direct instead of 
inversive, and in the formatives which it possesses in common 


The flexional, preformative and non-harmonic forma- 
tion furnishes all the main non-Sc elements of the Iranian. 
No formation of a similar Scythi character to the latter 
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saying that such a formation could not have arisen save in Irania. 
Tn an advanced stage of continental ethnology a new formation 
ean only be originated by the contact of old formations. A for- 
mation like the Iranian could not have arisen in Africa, because 
the prevailing African languages are at once too harmonic and 
too Bemitic. Africa in fact presents examples of new formations 
produced by the blending of Semiticism Africanism, and t 
differ greatly from Iranianism. If the eastern limit of the Semitic 
province had bordered on that of the Dravirians, a formation akin 
to the Iranian would probably have been the result of long contact. 
But the actual position of the Semitic race rendered Irania the 
birth place of the Indo-European formation. The basis 
was a Seythic tion, far indeed from being identical with any 
existing one, but closely allied to the Tartar not eg in phonology 
and stracture but in many roots of un essential kind, including 
ns, As the race is much more Semitic than Scythic and the 
é has a strong Semitic element, it is probable that the new 
formation was a uence of the advance of a Semitic tribe into 
a Seythic country. The Osmanli shew that a Scythic race may 
lose its physical character while it retains its lan but in the 
Tranian aa the physical evidence of Semitic stock is aided 
by the Semitic linguistic ingredient. It may be asked, if the 
Iranian formation is Scythico-Semitic, why were similar formations 
not produced at earlier periods around the borders of the Semitic 
province? [ have no doubt that various Semiticised formations 
were previously originated on all sides of the primative Semitic 
location. Some of these may have been or obliterated 
in the pro of the pure Semitic race and formation, or iu that 
of the Scythians, or that of the Iranians. The immediate stock of 
the Indo-European languages may have been only one of several 
allied languages which were absorbed by that which ultimately 
became predominant and expansive Or there may have been a 
series of mixtures, the last contact of Semiticism with the already 
modified Scythico-Semitic formation producing the Iranian. The 
Iranian family itself probably offers several examples of secondary 
formations, produced by the actiun of the earlier of the 
Iranian type on each other and by the influence on them of conti- 
guous Semitic, Semiticised, Scythic and pre-Celtic European forma- 
tions. Where the Celtic, the Skipetarian and the Armenian differ 
from the Sanskrit, or, reversing the point of view, where Sanskrit 
differs from them, the differences instruct the ethnologist to search 
in the conterminous and included formations of the Iranian pro- 
vince for their primary canses and for a clue to the history which 
they involve. Nor are the most closely related branches of the 
European side of the tree without strong marks of their having 
received grafts before and after they began to overspread the 
western quarter of the globe. 
No doctrine can be more fallacious than the seemingly philoso- 
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phic one of ignoring all formations and stages of formation that 
ve not mialelabaet their existence to our own time. The true 
doctrine rather is that nothing remains in any considerable pro- 
vinee but fragments and detached links of the series of formations, 
and the numerous individual languages, that have existed in it. 
There is no part of the world where great and fatal collisions of 
tribes are more likely to have repeatedly occurred, than along 
the shifting line of demarcation between the two great races who 
divided Western Asia between them. But there are other langua- 
ges extant besides the Iranian in which a Semitic element is - 
nizable. The north and middle African languages are y 
Semiticised and the Dravirian languages have a Semitic tinge, 
although it probably belongs in great measure to a very remote 
era, anterior to the rise of the predominant Semitic formation. 
The Goocgien and Caucasian languages are partially Semitic and 
it is far being improbable that they were produced by 
the contact Ag om — a ooh yp aces a Semi- 
tic one. est partially iticised languages may 
have existed in 8. E. Europe before the Iranian race spread over 
it. But the era of Semitic civilisation and diffusion, although 
ancient compared with that of the derivative or consequential 
Indo-European, is itself recent in relation to the prior agglutina- 
tive formations that spread in successive waves over the greater 
portion of the world, including Africa and America. It would be 
vain therefore to look for deep traces of Semitic influence much 
beyond the Semitic centre. It is in fact through the medium of 
Indo-European that the Semitic development has attained its 
greatest range of transmitted influence, a sufficient proof that 
its place in the successive great formations of the world is a 
recent one. 

The mode in which languages affect each other is one of the 
most essential, and has hitherto remained one of the most obscure, 
elements of eg a4 Here also the influence of an exclusive 


starting points in the investigation of are multiplied, the 
sooner will the truth be evolved. Rask took the Scythic point 


* There is one deep rooted source of error in Bunsen’s ethnic speculations, as in 
thoes of many other German philosophers, the Schagels amongst. them. It is 
assumed that the ethnology of the ancient Hebrews, as preserved in their sacred 
books, is a full reflection of that of the world. I have in snother 
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of view with splendid results. Bunsen made Egypt his centre of 
observation, and threw a new light on the archaic languages of 
S. E. Asia and on the Iranian development itself. Charles 
Meyer is making th the Celtic a wide breach in the Iranian 
wall of inclusion. H n is looking over India from his 
Himalayan and will be led on by his researches till the 
ethnology of all Asia is involved in their results. Such of the 
current views respecting the mutual action of languages as origi- 
nated in a narrow field of observation and have been accepted on 
the faith of the great names with which they are associated, 
cannot long be maintained as fixed canons when they are thus 
fully confronted with a succession of distinct linguistic provinces 
in all parts of the world. There is probably no other region 
which offers so many facilities for the investigation of this subject 
as the Indo-Pacific islands, with their many hundreds of se 

languages, all more or less ex to the influence of those of 
the more civilised maritime and colonists. If Humboldt 
had been here he would not only long ago have unravelled their 
complicated affinities, but would have educed from them a 
complete science of linguistic transmutation and re-formation, and 
I think that he w have considerably modified some of 
Bunsen's positions. I may assume that my readers are familiar 


Science. To most of the views of acs eather sa nse Rec assent. 

The more deeply: the comparative philo an i 

region is studied, the more fully will shal gonseeal: soundness be 
of 

plese he oak montis tise ia the, ts bse out einlogy eu that of 

Eee eciaeds It obvious that an cthnio aclonoe that dose uot embrace 
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recognized. I have already noted some points in which 
appear to me to cre qualiBcation (Jeune. tad. Arch. Vol. IIL 
p. 641 &c.) and I have reserved fur the conclusion of this series 
of papers a distinct consideration of the light which Bunsen’s 
theory, as modified by Asianesian ethnology, throws on the 
i of the successive ethnic and linguistic formations of the 
world, At present it may be sufficient to say that, to my 
phnelsiy: on Weolog fs” His views: the evelopment ie 
P on % e yiews evelopment o 
—— on abstract” re Ae pe he 
sought, without success, to bridge over the ween tonic 
and the harmonic formations. He insisted rightly but too exclu- 
ie that the difference was that bet»een unorganic and organic 
w He seems to have felt also that the beginning of the 
change must be a purely phonetic one and the of one passage 
which I have copied below ® leaves the impression on my mind 
that if he had not been misled by Ramusat and Humboldt into 
the belief that in Chinese the accent co-existed with the tones, he 
would bave recognized in the decay of the latter and the develo 
ment of the former, the true link between the unorganic and 
organic formations. On this subject I may remind my readers 
that I consider the peculiar character of the Chinese family to 
essentially, not on its ideology, but on its crude and re 
tonic phonolgy and consequent want of the aceent, that the decay 


i 


a 


i b 
words and sedorans leads to docdopaiihe of the accent or toa 
harmonic phonology, and this phonology, in the almost boundless 
range of its own development and modification and through the 
action and reaction between it and the older polytonic phonolo- 
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gies, produces all a formations known or pay se be they 
agg ve, utinative, or incorporative, formative or 
inflexional. The tones are, in reality, incompatible with the accent 
because they involve it. Every tone is a strong and articulated 
accent raised into a distinct phonetic element standing on the 
same footing as the unaccented vowels of other formations. The 
accent can only exist in tonic phonologies as an element of syllabic 
isolation or repulsion. When the vowels are reduced to simple 
unaccented elements, the accent starts into distinct life as a purely 
rhythmical power and becomes the parent of harmonic glossarial 
combinations. Bunsen’s views respecting the mutual action of 
also ap to be somewhat two ideologic and abstract, 

although in this he is countenanced by those of the leading Ira- 
nian philologists. I have been led to believe that, so far from 
there dia any theoretical limit to this action, the kinds and 
degrees of mixture and transformation are necessarily as varied 
as the conditions under which the contact of races and languages 
takes place, and these conditions are infinite in their variety and 
complexity. Where is the proof that pronouns cannot be borrowed 
by one language or formation from another or that two or more 
ronominal systems of distinct Origin may not be successively 

lended ? The facts seem to be all the other way (Journ. Ind. 


fesiing words) theese ie rational correspondence between the unity of percept! 
and stunda)Tr equally eto cCauonants agin ofthe sae orga ch 
of a sim 


Chinese presen’ a change, is the use of some of its 
as signs of grammatical relations. 
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Arch. vol. V. p. 582). Where is the proof that the grammar of 
a language may not be modified more extensively than its voca- 
bulary? A displacement of a vocabulary by a foreign one is 
tantamount to an extinction of the native language. But the 
adoption of the structure of a foreign tongue does not necessaril 
imply an abandonment of the native vocabulary. It is pro 

that intruding grammars have been more often and more fully 
adopted than intruding glossaries. The barbarous or inferior 
native tribes stones idiom ef a civilised and dominant race 
of intruders, this idiom gradually supplants their own, but 
the old vocabularies are often y preserved by them and 
on by the intrusive race. us it has been in the 

of t formations of Asianesia. The Papuans of the Viti 
Archipe have adopted the idiom of the intrusive Polynesians, 
but they have retained their native vocabularies to a great extent. 
So it must have been when the Iranian formation was diffused 
abroad. The numerous vocabularies of the Indo-Euro nations 
cannot have been derived from one mother tongue. prevail- 
ing idiom and a portion of the glossaries were derived from one 
ultimate source, that of the diffusive race itself, but the mass of 
the vocabularies must be older in Europe than the Iranian form- 
ation. The Semitic idiom has been largely blended with the 
native ones in north Africa but the ancient vocabularies remain. 
Whether both the new idiom and glossary shall replace the 

or the new grammar alone or the new vocabulary alone shall 
nainly become that of the land, must depend on the conditions of 
contact and mixture in each particular case, and these conditions 
involve not only the mode in which contact takes place and the 
relative es. given to each language by numbers, character, 
religion, civilisation and other equally obvious ir.gredients in ethnic 
influence, but also the nature of the two linguistic formations. 
External ethnic advantages being equal, a e like the 
Chinese must ultimately give way to one like the y. The 
cases in which a conquering race is so inferior in numbers, in 
linguistic tenacity or in civilisation that it cannot im its eng 
uage on the conquered nation, may be left out of view. 

most frequent event, in the progress of great formations, must 
have been that of the advancing race entering a region where 
numerous native languages are spoken and no native tribe is so 
superior to the others in civilisation as to have made oe 
a lingua franca. In such a case the language of the 
fusive and dominant race inevitably becomes a lingua franca 
and in time each native tribe that is not swept away acquires 
it in addition to its vernacular. If the dominant race rapidly 
augments from without, the native tribes and languages may 
become extinct. But if an amalgamation of the two races 
takes place, and any of the native tribes are so large as to retain 
their own tongues, linguistic fusions may arise. One idiom may 
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give way to the other, or, if both continue to be current for several 
generations, a modified idiom may be uced. The native 
lation with sooner acquire the new idiom than the new voca- 
liloey, aad we wich tha trading pulation. Hence, long after 
displacement or fusion has uced an assimilation of idiom 
throughout a large province, the glossaries may remain discordant. 
A complete glossarial assimilation must always be the last step in 
the fusion of languages. Very few instances can be adduced 
where it has taken place, At present there is probably no country 
in which different tribes have acquired a common idiom without 
retaining traces of the original diversity of stock in the glossarial 
 Seeesesirey of different provinces. prt srerény wherever a dif- 
ce in co-exists with a si ity of idiom, there is 
evidence that tribes laid aside their native a but retained 
Loto mente Hervorwigre The cases in ‘aaa ee 
ve diverged i exceptions not in anciently 
civilised regions like the Aso-European continent. The pro 

tion of vocabularies from a single source, by mere internal y 
and growth (excluding the slow phonetic and ideologic changes 
in words to which language is every where subject) belongs chief- 
ly to the more barbarous ethnic eras of every province. Such a 
phenomenon may be of frequent occurrence in some parts of 
Africa, S. E. Asia, Asianesia and America, but it must be rare 
in that region of the Old World which had been repeatedly tra- 
versed by dominant archaic civilisations and linguistic formations 
before the ad eer development origi the latest civili- 
sation, born of the older, which is still in a course of diffusion. 
But in the ever changing conditions of linguistic development and 
progress, instances must occur of a greater i of the form 
than of the substance of a language. The phonology and ideology 
may survive a repeated displacement of words of all classes. 
may even be a succession of vocabularies while the form 
remains little changed. Where a race is dominant and also from 
the first numerous, or its numbers are constantly recruited and 
its language and nationality maintained by accessions from the 
mother country, it will, in general, impose its idiom on the con- 
uered tribes, the glossaries being retained in a greater or less 
egree and for longer or shorter peiiods, according to circum- 
stanees.* Where its influence arises from power or civilisation 
and it is comparatively small in numbers and not annually aug- 

mented, it will in general affect the native idioms and phonologi 
The Great Polynesian race of Marsden and Humboldt tagaeet ts 
idiom and phonology on the eastern islands and the form which 
was thus given to the prevalent languages of Asianesia has sur- 
vived a perennial stream of glossarial The latest great 
* The Roman of Gaul Romanised the of the land. The 


Tartar conquerors of have never affected either the or the vocabularies 
ofa native race that surpassed them in civilisation as much a it out numbered them. 
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formation of the islands, the Arian, deluged the vocabu of the 
most civilised nation with new words, but it did not the 
idiom because it belonged to a race influential from civilisation not 
from numbers. But one of the intermediate formations which 
spreal into the islands from Ultraindia, produced a real fusion 
of Ixngua It not only bestowed new words but a new 
race on islands, and the consequence was that true hybrid 
idioms were produced. The Malayu, tor example, may be con- 
sidered as a cross between a uative formation like the 
and an intrusive one like the Siamese. The Malayu 
itself, in its progress beyond the —— Malayan province, exhi- 
bits, at the ts of its diffusion, examples of numetoiis 
degrees of influence, operating under a considerable diversity 
of conditions. Thus in one district it has displaced the native 
language because Malays have settled down as uerors or 
colonists, while it has produced the same effect in which 
they merely Seqeent os traders ead pro ists of religion. In 
some cases Malay traders have for the first time, given a lingua 
franca to a river basin or an island and thus uced a revolu- 
— in the anit ese of the pervade wal compere 
entire ges may simu y and com ly 
i Te otter provintes the Malays have bestowed much of 
their idiom while the native vocabularies are largely Msc ery 
Sometimes the native idiom merely becomes pee Malayanised. 
There is rithewd ne which o ancient ee pong 
ground while’ ossary become ayan, a 
conversion must be the effect of a long prodiboletend pra aryeaf 
weak influence, and the Malay formation is a very modern di 
fusive one. Its affinities with most of the languages of the Indian 
Archipelago and with all those of Micronesia, Polynesia and 
further Papuanesia are attributable to a succession of older diffu- 
sive formations, Malay itself being only one of many handreds 
of the resulting languages. In most of the islands of Asianesia in 
which there is a diversity of vocabularies combined with an 
ment in idiom, the latter may be traced to the influence of one 
intrusive civilised race, while the former are the remains of a 
succession of glossaial formations that have béen received from 
abroad, sometimes accompanied b ney formations that have 
been, one after another, dis lates: modified or fused with others, 
The can be well studied in this western portion of Asiane- 
sia, in which the latest of the dominant secondary or consequential 
formations, is still in progress, while a succession of older forma- 
tions, reaching back to the earliest Indian one, can be clearly made 
out in large portions of the region, Instances both of the complete 
loss and of the mere disorganisation and decay of a native idiom, 
from the presence of a foreign linguistic element, are common in 
Asianesia, because the insular tribes are as lax in their nationality 
as the Syro-Arabians and Chinese are tenacious. They are 
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remarkably im and imitative. The recent history of the 
Polynesians well exemplifies this trait in the character of the race. 
The author of a Maorian grammar has remarked that some dialects 
are already ane native forms under the influence of English, 
The loss in West Indonesia of the complex formative combinations 
i Philipines, is attribeteble to 
the influence of the crude Ultraindian formations. Some of the 
Western map are idiomatically so hybrid that it is 
possible to ide which of the constituent formations should be 
considered as the Fen reat po soles tie profilo 
led me to the conviction that, historically i , languages 
are mere creatures of circumstance, and capable of 
successive metamorphoses as complete as letters (i. e. sounds 


E 


different formations are in contact. Valuable ethnic principles 
may be deduced from the prevalence Sens aay ok several 
i of the same - Great Britain itself, like many 
other aeireg: poe hake provinces, abounds in most 
instructive mena, whi i 
lesson to ogy. Sootland and the north of England afford 
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has been destined to play in the history of the world been otherwise 

Sn ee ee a oe le oe ee 

its formation, have become a permanent idiom a 

few ions it must become obsolete as a s dialect, al- 

though it srt, Saar pareapey Naor deans pe! iterary men, and 

the songs of ST ak ae 
Ww 


§ 


If they had been less ish their chance of perpetuation 
rectdenr rape India is another fine field for the observation 


to one of the debateable points of pees repr: Ido 
not venture to offer an opinion on a subject which is still a source 
of discord to eminent Indi — ists, but whatever may be the 
exact history of the formation of the Guzerati- i class of 
my ert pbc pa apm Agere asap ce ian ingre- 
dients both in glossary and idiom, and I am not without a ho 
that something may be found in the following pages which, in 
lets aeons saa Miclogite though I sings 
ve no 
further into the Todian languages than appeared to be abmolutely 


- 
+ * 


induce me to over this essential portion of the present inves- 
tigation until his paper, now in the course of publication, is com 
pod. It is greatly to be desired that he or some other competent 
ndian philologist would place the comparison on a somewhat 
wider basis; so as to secure decisive or ultimate results for Indo- 
Australian ethnology. The first element in the enquiry is the 


found to ramify widely these vocabularies would have to 
be pursued into the other v of Asia and those of Europe, 
Africa and Asianesia, before the full ethnic bearing of the affinities 
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indicated could be ascertained, because frota the archaic Draviro- 
Australian era, when West Asiatic words first began to pass 
through India to Indianesia until the period when Sanskrit yoca- 
bles were first thrown into the current that has always set in that 
direction, a succession of linguistic formations or sub-formations 
must have carried words across the Indus and produced new 
affinities between the Dravirian vocabularies and others to the 
westward of that river. There is still another very important 
— awaiting research. Whatever may poe pemicey of the 
Indo-Germanic formation it must undoubtedly have been v. 

ancient at the period it began to expand eastward and westward. 
Sanskrit itself is not the parent but sister of the other ancient 
members of the family, and the distance between Sanskrit 
and all the non-Iranian languages of western Asia makes it evident 
that the formation must have existed as a distinct one from the Se- 
mitic, Scythic and Tibetan long before the Asian race occupied N. 
W. India, while it is also certain that the Semitic variety of the 
same race, whether it be or be not the parent of the Iranian, must 
have been located in Western Asia from a still more remote period. 
The extreme antiquity of the Semitico-Iranian race in this province 
being established by its strongly distinctive physical characters 
when compared with the fe African, Scythic and Dravirian, 
by the double evidence of the Semitic and Indo-Germanic lingu- 
istic formations, by the absence of this race and these formations 
in all other parts of the world, save those in which they are intru- 
sive, and by their immemorial occupation of the impregnable 
mountain homes of the Caucasians and the range to the eastward 
as far as the Hindu ar phe sew eaclese pr odin 
such a race have remained ior some thousands of years interposed 
between Africa and India without exercising any influence on the 
races and languages of these pet It may be considered as 
established by a concurrence of physical, linguistic, artistic and 
historical evidence that this race became predominant in the basis 
of the Nile, at least from four to five chiliads before the Christian 
era. It is not probable that the Arians became predominant in 
the basis of the Ganges more than 2,000 years B. C. But it is 
equally improbable that a race which gave civilisation and a ruling 
caste to pt 2,000 to 3,000 years previously did not begin to 
Caos e ology of sae until ar ees P chodrrepioearyy 
y such a race, 80 a , of a rigi usion wou 

be an ethnic Panes, Bs It's dartata that ethnic relations must 
always have existed een the Iranian race and the tribes to 
the eastward of it, and the time is now come when ethnology may 
be called upon to answer the question whether shens -toasions 
involved the extension of an Tiailen hysical or linguistic element 
into India auterior $o the proper Arian era, asahe Brahmi- 
nical or Sanskrit-speaking tribe which ultimately invaded and 
conquered N. W. India not preceded by other less civilised 
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CERAM LAUT ISLES.” 


Tue cluster of islets lying off the south-east extremity of the 
large island of Seran as it is called by the natives, or Ceram as it 
is laid down in the maps, are known by this appellation. They are 
situated in latitude 3° 55’ South, and in the 133rd degree of East 
longitude, and form one of the most remote pee stations to the 
eastward from which the produce of the Archipelago is conveyed 
in native vessels to this port. The names of the several islets 
which compose the group are Seranreh, Gesir, Kaliwaroo, Gorong, 
Manokoo, and Malomgee. Ofthese the two largest are Gorong and 
Mano\oo, and are the only ones of the group which exhibit any 
appearance of fertility: they are represented to be hilly and covered 
with wood, except where cleared for the purposes of cultivation; 
which howover seems confined to the little rice which is grown on 
them. They produce fruit trees in considerable abundance, and 
among them the durian and mpppromern, as also the wild nutmeg, 
the cocoanut and sago palm, the latter supplying to the natives 
the chief article of subsistence. The other islands are merely 
barren patches of land, from a half to three quarters of a mile ia 
length and breadth, and able to rear only a few goats and poultry, 
most of the necessaries of life being supplied to the inhabitants 
from Ceram, from which are distant only a few hours’ sail. 
There is a tradition among natives of these islands that a 
French vessel having been wrecked in their neighbourhood, and 
bee Captain and crew, ponces a. soldiers who aoe _ 

esca and sought protection, were hospitab 
resolved b a islanders; that the commander of the ship rod 
ried the chief's daughier, and that the whole of his companions, 
following his example, intermarried with the women of the islands, 
several of — are now almost a occu ie by their des- 
cendants, the personal appearance of many of w om, it is said, 
does not at all discredit the tale. This occurrence, they say, took 
place about twenty generations ago, but must of course, have been 
within a much cn remote ica Our ve kids woe Oe 
sometimes visit this p, where receive kids, poultry, 
in exchange for slicite ‘kad other ‘cara which are eagerly 
sought after by the inhabitants. Little reliance can be placed on 
native statements regarding population when collected in large 
towns or spread over wide tracts of country, but within a circum- 
scribed area like one of the Ceram Laut isles their estimates are 
ly more correct—and it does not therefore surprise us to 
told that Kaliwaroo, one of the smaller islands, contains 1,000 
inhabitants, there being altogether 100 houses and huts; ten indi- 
viduals for one — ing a scale not at all too high for these 
countries, where crowds are found under a single roof, 


* From the Singapore Free Press, 6th October 1836, 
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The various articles of commerce—the produce both of sea and 
land—which are ht from these islands consist of tortoiseshell, 
mother o’pearl shell, e de mer, wild cinnamon, wild nu 
and birds of paradise. The natives themselves, however, of 
Ceram Laut islands have never visited this port, the trade to it 
from thence being exclusively carried on by the Bugis—those 
Pheenicians of the Eastern Archipelago whom a few are 
settled on the islands; while others resort there as a trading station. 
Their method of dealing with the natives, is to make them advances 
in cloth, both of their own as well European and Indian manufac- 
ture, and other merchandise, contracting to receive their value in 
the various articles we have just specified; and as a security for the 
due fulfilment of the contract, receiving in pledge from the natives 
their gold ornaments, fire-arms, consisting chiefly of swivel guns, 
&c. The natives of the Ceram Laut islands repair chiefly to the 
northern coast of Papua, or the island of New Guinea, from 
which they are distant only about a day's sail, to procure the 
various articles of produce we have mentioned—that part of this 
vast island being called by the Bugis Papua Notang. Mother 
o’pearl shells are however p Aa Bugis themselves in 
greater quantities at the Aroo islands. Papuans are described 
as living in a totally savage state, for the most part going about 
in a state of entire nudity, and scarcely possessing any thing that 
deserves the name of a habitation—many of them living in caves, 
or taking shelter in the hollows of trees. They are extremely 
jealous of the approach of strangers to their coasts, scarcely per- 
mitting them to land even for the purposes of traffic, and compell- 
ing to go away immediately on their trading transactions 
being closed. The Bugis themselves seldom venture to go among 
them, except in company with the natives of Ceram, or the Ceram 
Laut islanders with whom the Papuans appear to be on terms of 
friendly correspondence. The Bugis, we are told, never go to the 
P country without carrying a pass from the chief of Ceram 

is consists simply of a inal phos ot sac seal with the 
seal of the chief—who, if he bears any ill-will to the of it, 
will sometimes secretly dispatch another missive signifying that 
he desires their destruction, This is done by transmitting in 
of some of his own people another piece of cloth cut across 

in one or two places, and the desire which this treacherous missive 
conveys has, we are informed, been more than once carried into 
execution at the expence of the unsuspecting Bugis. The Papuans 
it seems have not yet been made acquainted with the use of fire- 
arms among themselves; have the sumpit or blow-pipe, but 
their principal weapons are the bow and arrow, and a light spear 
or lance. are unable to construct vessels of their own; and 
the art of navigation in its most elementary state is stated to be 
altogether unknown to them. Of their form of government we 
have learnt nothing—a number of petty chiefs, apparently inde- 
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dent, are found by the Bugis to occupy the coast of Pa 
Notang, but whether they one vation to a common sovereign is 
pe the inhabi of the Aroo islands presented 

e inhabitants of t roo i are re b 

the Bugis as being of the same race as the Papuans, they part 
a much more unrestricted intercourse with the inhabitants, who 
trade freely with them and permit them to settle. Mother o’ 
shells are obtained here in great quantities, and tortoi 
trepang or beche de mer, are also procured. Coarse Indian clo 
elephant’s teeth, fire-arms, arrack and slaves, compose the princi 
Bugis imports at these islands, Of arrack the Aroo people are 
said to be immoderately fond. The slaves brought there by the 
Bugis for sale are nearly all op sere purchased, but carried 
away by violence, or seduced by fraudulent promises, from their 
homes. We have been informed that the Ceram and Ceram Laut 
people are the principal actors in this barbarous practice, and that 
it is by them these wretched beings are carried away from the 
coast, and brought to the Ceram isles to be there sold to the 
Bugis. This fact may well account for the apprehensions mani- 
sre the tesa approach a 3 and the 

ic jealousy displayed in respect of their Bugis visitors 
al be Lotter explained if the latter confessed that they them- 
selves bore the and most active share in these atrocities, 
which we little doubt to be the case. The Aroo people employ 
their — slaves in diving for the mother o’pearl shell, and in 
fishing for beche de mer. The people of the isles appear 
ei themselves little or no communication with the Aroo 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE MOST LAMENTABLE ILLNESS AND DEATH 
OF HER YOUNG AND AMIABLE MAJESTY, THE QUEEN SOMA~ 
NASS WADDHANAWATTY, THE LAWFUL ROYAL CONSORT OF 
HIS MOST EXCELLENT AND GRACIOUS MAJESTY SOMDETOCH 
PHRA PARAMENDR MAWA MONGEKUT, THE RKIGNING 
KING OF SIAM. 


Tuts Princess was born on the 21st of December, 1834, aud was 
the only daughter of His Royal Highness Prince Laksnanugun, 
who died in the beginning of June, 1835, six months after the 
birth of this Princess. Whereupcn his late gracious Majesty, 
Somdetch Phra Nang Klau, C. Y. H., took great compassion on 
the Orphan Princess, and took her to the grand ro 
adopting her as his own daughter. She was the 
care of her aunt H. R. H. the Princess Wilasee, who also died 
paiee hee niece’s infancy. After this event the late King had 
exceedingly great compassion on his adopted child, and made a 
royal mandate, endowing her with all the estate and retainers of 
ae see sug Be, _ Tae those ai her royal aunt. He also 
con upon honors ivileges belonging to 
the highest rank of royal children, and gave hectea title of Phra 
Ong Chau Somanass Waddhanawatty. At the ceremony of the 
cutting of her hairs, she being then 12 years of age, her adopted 

made a royal procession suitable 

highest royal birth, who are entitled Chau-fa, or children of royalty 
by a Princess of birth. The ceremonies of the hairs cutting 

their present Majesties, the first and the second Kings, were 
also celebrated in the same manner, they beth being of the highest 
royal birth. This Princess was therefore respected by a great 
many people, both native and foreign, and by all the adjacent 
tributary countries during the late reign. 

On the demise of His Majesty Somdetch Phra Nang Klan, 
C. Y. H., the late King of Siam, and accession to the throne of 
his successor Somdetch Phra Paramendr Maha Mongkut, the 
reigning King—the whole council of royalty and nobility, seeing 
that this Princess was without a protector, Rad great compassion 
on her, and unanimously pro that she should be united by 
marriage and coronation to His Majesty the reigning King, as 
his royal consort. 

Not a single dissenting voice was heard at this proposition, as 
they knew His Majesty had just retired from the priesthood 

which he had avowed for 27 years) and had no lawiul consort 
whom he might expect an heir to future royal authority. 
ceremony of the ro a Page and coronation took place on 

the 2nd of vege (ie is Majesty being then 48 and the 
Queen 18 years of age. Since she was married and crowned in 
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full dignity as Queen consort she was respected, both in private 
and in public, and was treated with the highest honor by the 
vies of 1 the Siamese rswes§ ag often received = 
iments and presents e adjacent tributary countries 
even friendship presents from dechiinaatla persons and gentlemen 
of foreign countries, who were formerly correspondents of His 
Majesty the present King, so that she was well and happy for six 
months, in which time she became with child in due course of 
nature, But alas! it was the pleasure of Su Ah ren 
merits and demerits &c, demons &c, according to different iths 
that it should be otherwise; an unfortunate event befel her 
she became ill of a fatal disease which at first appeared curable 


by all the physicians both foreign and native, they professing it 


to be only a natural consequence of such as 
of food, vomiting ke. Oe the Sti of Func, 153, the disease 
first shewed i by great pains in the umbillical region accom- 


panied by vomiting; at this time the physicians then that 
dene carte abdomen and not in the gravid womb. 
After the eclipse of the moon on the Ist of July, she seemed to 
= a sed of peer bake ee 
at the 6 or 7 m pregnancy, ormer painful suffering 
returned until the 18th of August, when her disease became serious, 
and a miscarriage became inevitable; this event ha: on the 
Qst August (at 1 P. x.) when Her Majesty was safely delivered 
of a male royal infant. Her royal son was alive but very feeble, 
crying and giving the usual signs of infantile life. A 
of royalty and nobility were immediately assembled wi 
officers of the palace, and welcomed the heir’s arrival 
rhedigdy esas -paettootr ad) lsc nage ph pas ce enn 
joy. They nee _— —_ seat covered with peg 
surrounded wi uable royal weapons, a book, pencil 
with the ancient Colac eh mss Alas! the weak 
ived three hours after its birth, it died at 4 
day, its life being but a brief one. 
secretly carry away the body, letting Her Ma- 
it was well and in another room, as her former 
her. That same night her became 
frequently that she almost from this 
cial physicians tried to revive her, but they 
stop the painful vomiting even for half an 
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ty, consulted with several Siamese physicians and took the counsel 
of all who were in her service, as to placing her under the care of 
Dr Bradley, one of the American physicians now in Siam, who 
had been called to consult with them. Dr Bradley treated Her 
Majesty’s disease according to the Homoepathic mode, which has 
but lately been introduced into Siam by himself. 

His system of applying medicines is not so much believed in by 

Siamese as it ought to be. 

It was thought necessary to indulge Her Majesty a little im her 
desire = a the — bseegy of being for ep scot 
dingly lay ide of a fire, (the univ practice of Siamese 
pk i after ehld bith) —ahtkooph Dr Bradley and a few of the 
believers in his system of medicine who were present, were of a 


poet sages 
And Her Majesty was aoe agree geri ai 
mode of treatment of Dr Bradley. Under his care, Her Majesty 
was a little relieved from her frequent attacks of squeamishness, 
vomiting and fever. 

She had frequent attacks of this disease for 7 or 8 days until the 
28th of August, being the 7th day afier the death of Her Royal son 
Prince Chau ip honored appellation applied to children and 

King by the , or of any high prince by 

@ princess of the rank of Chau Fa, on: fan tharos bark of 

parents that are both Chan Fa) when Her Majesty having known 

te Maje the Q then valuable 
i jesti King and Queen 

presents offered them to menpcrmr? Ss of Pattee pseaet 

rises ng Pare coins —— people in every direction 

er Majesty's residence. money was prepared as 

2 death of their Majes- 


> secgenaey Sette bey age at the 
ties’ son ince Chau-fa. Since the capers er. how- 
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spoonful of water would cure her disease. Her Majesty therefore 
tried again a Siamese physician who administered to her medicines 
after the Siamese mode—but she got no better under his treatment 
and even got worse, so much so, that no Siamese physician would 
take her case in hand. Dr Bradley was therefore sent for again, 
who treated her after his own mode. While under the treatment 
of the Siamese physician, the vomiting of black and yellow mat- 
ters continued, accompanied by painful affections in her breathing 
&c. These attacks occurred 7 or 8 times a day. 

Since the return of Dr Bradley to attend Her Majesty, up to 
the 16th of September, Her Majesty seemed to be a little better, 
as the vomiting of the black and yellow substances, supposed to be 
bile, became less frequent and other bad symptoms being less than 
when she was under the treatment of the Siamese physicians, but 
alas! Her Majesty's weakness and refusal of sustenance yet 
prevailed on account of her continued seme there was not 
a single day a without severe vomiting which obstinately 
refused to yield to any remedies. After the ast sg 
Dr Bradley had not yet succeeded in making her vomitings less 
frequent. The ietieyele between her attacks of vomiting now 
became less distant, and unfavorable symptoms sppenres and her 
face and body presented a yellow appearance. In consequence 
of this, she was again put under the care of official Siamese physi- 
cians, but they refused to take her case in hand. Upon the 
proclamation was issued offering a reward of many piculs of 
money to any one who could restore Her Majesty to her former 
health. Since the time Her Majesty became worse under the 
hands of Dr Bradley, her pulse became very quick and violent, and 
on a 27th ro setae a prep delirio nage this ame day 
a ro roclamation was issued to the e city, offering 
a i bot of two piculs of money to any one who could make 
better. An old Siamese offici ern then came to examine 
Her Majesty, and wished to try his skill, and was therefore per- 
mitted to see her. On seeing Her Majesty he mi her 
complaint, and attributed the disease to mismanagement during 
child-birth or time of confinement, because she did not lay near the 
fire; from his statements it appeared that he would care Her Ma- 
jesty in a short time and got the consent of Her Majesty’s relatives 
and friends, and even that of His Majesty, to try his skill. But 
alas! two or three hours after drinking three or four of 
his aromatic medicines, Her Majesty became so delirious that she 
could not speak so correctly as before, and occasionally cried out 
with a loud noise and became much agitated and continvally 
moving to and fro, His Majesty then immediately rejected the 
old, ignorant and covetous sean and again called Dr Bradley 
She eee ee her death of which she appeared to 
be soon a victim. Doctor restored her by homoepathic 
medicines, but his success was only partial. On the first day of 
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October, Her Majesty’s eyes became strangely fixed, and she 

i silent, tefuing medicines end morishmeet, On this 
day it was observed with certainty that there was an abscess which 
must have occurred ay Dele abe Danwei oe 
had been injured b increase of her gravid womb and also had 
been broken by the violent agitations of her body during her 


various ways was restored to consciousness, although she was 
manifestly failing in strength until the 6th of October. Durin 
this interval His Majesty the King and Her Majesty's ki 
brought many gifis of yellow cloths &c to her and induced her to 
present them as her last offering to the priesthood, and to receive 
the sacred instructions for her last meditation, from the high 
priests according to Budhistical tenets in which Her Majesty 
placed her faith. Her Majesty then offired those clothes &c. to 
many hundreds of Budhist priests, and received their instructions 
and Lenediotions, though labouring under painful attacks of vomit- 
ps pers which caused oe daily ilees her strength. Alas! on the 
ih October there was indubitable evidence er ee abscess 
Cischarging its contents into the cavity o uteri 
this for tie: Her Majesty sank rapi i , and 
her last breath on the 10th of October, 1852, at 6 o’clock Pp, m. 
greatly lamented and bewailed by all the royal household. 

Her ee remains were bathed and adorned with 
ornaments for the dead according to the royal custom, in the 
full style and dignity of esoag raph ts: egret nor tolds of 

in the urn or 
vessel called Phra Kote with s queen’s crown on her head and thea 
covered with the cover of the golden urn. On the same night 
Her Majesty's remains were removed from the queen's residence 
to the Tusita Maha Prasad a great and richly gilded hall of the 
esa enerscdior e scrarfiredly emir sear danke 
royal remains of His late aes 7 layed during 13 months, from 
April 1851 to May 1852. lute Majesty's remains now lie 
there in state, surrounded with all the insignia of rank, until the 
burning takes place in about 4 or 5 months more and will be 
attended with considerable ceremonies suitable to Her late Majes- 

s exalted rank. This event will perhaps take place about 

or April proximo. Her most amiable and youthfal Ma- 

the late Queen Somanass Waddhanawatty was the beloved 

and adopted royal daughter of His Majesty Somdetch Phra Nang 
Klau C. Y. H. the late King of Siam, since her infancy. At the 
13th year of her age she was dignified to the highest rank of royal 
ters called Chau-fa and became the queen consort of His 
a Maj Somdetch Phra Paramendr Maha Mongkut 
hra Chom Chau Yu Hua, on the commencement of this 
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present year and lived happily with her most esteemed and lawful 
royal husband the King of Siam, for only seven months, from 
January to July; and from the 10th of August till the 10th of 
October, being G2 days and nights, Hor Majesty was ill, making 
9 months, and a few days that she lived as Queen Consort. 

Her Majesty’s death, happening in her youth and amiableness, 
and after such great prosperity and happiness which she enjoyed 
but for a short time, was much lamented and bewailed by His 
Majesty, by the people of the city and by foreigners of tributary 
countries. 

After Her Majesty’s death, all the Siamese, Chinese and Ame- 
rican Mg Ase concluded that there was reason to believe 
that foundation of the disease, which destroyed the valuable 
life of Her Majesty, must have been laid sometime previous to her 

usal to His Majesty the present King, from Her Majesty's 
g uncommonly stout for a person of her age and having sud- 
denly become thin and emaciated and being attacked at the same 
time with a severe fit of coughing, but the symptoms of Her Ma- 
jesty’s disease did not shew themselves till the 25th of June, as 
already been stated. 

As Her late Majesty was an orphan and became the mest es 
daughter of the late king by whom she was made to inherit the whole 
estates and retinues of her late royal ts and aunt ; se Pe 
only daughter, she has no half or full brothers and sisters, has 
consequently no heirs, The whole of her gsi sak and large 
amount of money, together with her annual income or private 
fortune, will be placed in the royal treasury till after her funeral 

Hi oe rate the king has concluded that of 

is Maj present ki conclu a@ portion 

Her late Majesty's eet ope and money will be exp ed 
to refit the sacred p monasteries belonging to her late 
royal father and aunt, and another portion will be expended in the 
construction of a sacred building within the new wall of this city 
and will be called Somanasswihari the remainder will be employ- 
ed in the royal treasure for the use of the public. As there are 
many of Her late Majesty’s acquaintances in almost every province 

t countries, among them are even some per- 


death of Her late Majesty be prepared 
in & issued F pusbonediod theangheouk tha Kington 
of Siam and adjacent countries and also to prepare an account of 
the ish to be printed and sent to all ber 
— i so they may know accurately about ber.. 
rinted in Li ic at the Royal printing office, 
2lst December, 1 which is the Resend vous ot Gea reas 
His Siamese Majesty Somdetch Phra Paramendr Maha Mongkut. 
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Table of the average Monthly Temperature indicated by the 
Thermometer at the Horsburgh Light-House, deduced 
From daily observations. 


18651. 











pS SSS ee ae eh eee ee 
Month ....| 6 a. u.{12 Noon. {Month .... 6 a. m./12 Noon. 











November ./ 81.° 03 | 81.°90 |December. | 79.996 | 80.° 22 











1862. 
Months --| 6 a. [12 Noon.|Months css 6a. u.|12 Noon. 











A wanak +| 78.°39 | 78.971 |July....06| 82.929 | 82.954 
Feb easy 79.° 62 | 79.°83 |August....| 81.974 | 83.925 
March ....] 80.°00 | 81.°22 |September..| 82.°03 | 82.° 66 
"ech 81.900 | 83.°00 |October ...| 81.935 | 82.° 83 

Y --+-+-| 82,°58 | 83.°03 |November..| 81.953 | 81.° 96 
June ......| 82.913 | 83.053 |December ..| 79.¢61 | 80.° 96 


Extremes of Temperature in each Month. 











18451. 


Month ....]| Lowest. 





Highest. 
78.° 00 | 82.°00 


eS 


Month ....| Lowest. | Highest. 




















November .| 81.900 


82.°00 |December . 




















18652. 


Months =| Lowest. | Highest. |Months | Lowest. | Highest. 


January ...| 73.900 | 80.900 |July. ....| 81.°00 | 84°00 
February. 79.° 00 | 81.°00 | August..-.| 80.°00 | 84.° 00 
March. ...| 78.°00 | 82.°00 |September..| 80.°00 | 84.200 
am eeees 80.°00 | 84.°00 |October. ..} 80.°00 | 84.° 00 
BY rccccs 82.°00 | 84.°00 |November..! 80.° 00 | 82." 00 
June ...../ 80.900 | 84.°00 |December. .| 78.° 00 | 82.° 00 








Register of the Rain fall at the Horsburgh Light-House, 
showing the total fall of each month deduced from daily 
observation. 


— ——— —— 





1851. 


November... 4.62 inches. pecenter.... 17.67 inches. 





18652. 
January. .....| 3.29 inches July. . .. - 5.51 inches 
February .....| 0.60 do jAugust.....) 3.79 do 
March .......) 0.74 do ‘(September...| 5.15 do 


pe ose dees 596 do |October.....| 8.80 do 
BY..... -+--| 305 do |November.. . 11.44 do 
June........| 6.78 do [December.. .| 420 do 


Total fall of 1852 | 59.31 inches. 








